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PREFACE. 


I  AM  about  to. write  the  history  of  my  own  day,  a  deli- 
cate and  perilous  task  I 

The  result  of  a  rigid  self*examination,  instituted  before 
I  took  up  my  pen,  having  been  to  acquit  me  alike  of  in- 
terested aflfections  and  of  implacable  animosities,  I  have 
ventured  to  infer  that  I  am  competent  to  pass  judgment  on 
men  and  things,  without  wrpnging  justice,  and  without 
betraying  truth. 

The  cause  of  the  noble,  the  rich,  and  the  prosperous,  is 
not  the  cause  I  serve.  1  belong  by  conviction  to  a  party 
that  has  committed  blunders,  and  sorely  has  it  atoned  for 
them :  but  I  did  not  enter  that  party  till  the  morrow  after 
its  last  defeat;  consequently,  I  have  not  had  either  to 
share  in  all  its  hopes  or  to  suffer  personally  in  its  dis- 
asters. It  has,  therefore,  been  possible  for  me  to  keep  my 
heart  free  both  from  the  rancour  of  disappointed  pride, 
and  from  the  venom  that  lurks  even  in  feelings  of  legiti- 
mate resentment. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A  8UHHABT  BEVIEW  OF  THE  BESTOBATION. 

The  reminiflcence  of  a  catastrophe  is  the  starting-point  jGrom 
which  we  shall  enter  upon  our  theme:  for  such  is  the  obscurity  in- 
Tolving  the  principle  of  things,  that  their  commencement  is  always 
assodated  in  oiir  minds  with  the  idea  of  decay  and  downfal.  To 
enter  upon  the  field  of  history  we  must  make  our  way  over  ruins. 

Napoleon,  Alexander,  Charles  X. : — ^what  names  now  correspond 
to  these  three?  Saint  Helena,  Taganrog,  Holy  Rood.  So  then, 
when  Alexander  had  achieved  the  overmrow  of  Napoleon,  he  had 
but  prepared  another  &11;  he  had  thrust  himself  in  between  two 
great  disasters.  And  for  this  it  had  been  needful  to  set  the  world 
astir! 

In  that  uninterrupted  succession  of  calamities  which  is  called  his- 
tory, what  are  all  these  famous  triumphers,  what  are  all  these  haughty 
distributers  of  empires?  Their  prosperous  fortunes  manifest,  still 
better  than  their  reverses,  how  little  is  their  intrinsic  weight.  The 
nineteenth  century  exhibits  to  us  a  monarch  more  unfortunate,  more 
humiliated  than  Charles  X.:  and  that  monarch  is  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  but  for  whom  Charles  X.  would  never  have  reignea. 

The  power  of  that  emperor  was  great,  assuredly,  and  formidable. 

He  had  led  the  march  of  peace  from  capital  to  capital;  lie  had 
ruled  the  congresses  supremely,  and  presided  in  the  assemblies  of 
kings;  it  was  even  granted  him  to  see  the  fortunes  of  a  greater  man 
than  Caesar  grow  pale  before  his  own.  What  then,  it  seemed  as 
though  he  had  been  lifted  up  so  high  only  to  make  his  weakness  the 
more  conspicuous.  A  prey  to  devouring  melancholy,  he  visited 
distant  lands  without  being  able  to  escape  from  himself,  and  he 
plunged  into  all  the  agitations  of  his  time,  to  stifle  his  vague  sense 
of  simering.  At  Paris,  whither  he  liad  been  carried  by  the  chances 
of  war,  men  saw  him  surprised  and  almost  appalled  at  the  greatness 
of  his  destiny,  and  he  retraced  his  step  to  his  own  dominions,  loaded 
with  the  samiess  of  his  triumphs.  Why  had  this  sadness  become  so 
poignant  towards  the  close  of  his  life?  What  drove  him  to  kneel  at 
evening  in  the  grave-yards?  What  thoughts  were  those  that  pur- 
sued him  in  the  lonely  walks  of  Tsarskoe  Selo?  Had  the  tragic  end 
of  Paid  I.  lefl  in  his  troubled  soul  some  image  that  would  not  be 
e&ced?  It  was  thought  so.  Perhaps  he  but  sank  under  disgust  of 
life,  that  moral  malady,  which  God  inflicts  on  the  mighty,  to  avenge 
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tlic  weak  and  tlie  little  for  their  physical  sufferings  !  He  had  been 
gone  some  time  from  his  country,  which  he  shimned,  when  one  day, 
as  his  mother  was  prajdng  for  him  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Petersburg, 
it  was  announced  that  a  courier  had  arrived,  dressed  in  black.  The 
metropolitan  patriarch  entered  the  church,  carrjdng  a  crucifix 
covered  with  crape,  and  the  chant  for  the  dead  was  raised.  The 
founder  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  armed  pacificator  of  Europe,  the 
man  by  whom  had  been  prostrated  in  Napoleon  the  twofold  genius 
of  war  and  of  France,  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  no  more ! 

A  wholesome  theme  for  meditation !  Of  the  two  men  who  had 
parcelled  out  the  world  between  them  at  Tilsit,  one  died  £ur  from  his 
native  land,  in  a  savage  region  whither  he  had  fled  for  refuge, 
weary  of  mankind,  of  nature,  and  of  himself.  The  other,  over- 
whelmed by  his  omnipotence,  wasted  slowly  away  in  the  midst  of 
the  ocean.  They  take  upon  them  to  dispose  of  nations,  and  in  the 
end  cannot  dispose  of  themselves.  This  is  a  religious  lesson  of 
equality. 

After  all,  events  succeed  each  other  in  a  much  more  logical  man- 
ner than  one  would  be  prone  to  suppose,  considering  how  unstable 
aregovemments,  and  how  frail  are  men. 

Thus,  since  the  day  when  the  Constituent  Assembly  registeaied 
the  conquests  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  France,  what  variations  m  poli- 
tics !  what  changes  !  what  shocks  and  perturbations  I  what  unex- 
pected modifications  violently  introduced  into  the  government! 
And  yet  the  bourgeoisie  reappears  on  the  scene  in  1815,  ready  to 
continue  the  scarcely  interrupt^  work  of  '89 ! 

I  have  described  the  manner  in  which  the  bourgeoisie  unfolded 
itself  in  France,  in  a  work  which  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  that  I  now  publish,  and  which  will  serve  to  ejcplain  it  I  have 
there  represented  the  bourgeoisie  arriving  at  civil  liberty  through 
the  commimes,  at  religious  mdependence  through  the  parhament,  at 
wealth  through  the  trade  corporations,  at  pohtical  power  through 
the  States  General.  It  is  this  last  phase  of  its  development  that 
bears  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Restoration,  during  which  were  pre- 
pared the  elements  of  a  new  dynasty. 

I  shall  therefore  Hmit  myself  to  demonstrating, 

1st.  That  the  downfal  of  the  Empire,  and  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVin.  accorded  with  the  interests  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  were 
accomplished  by  that  body: 

2dly .  That  all  the  poHtical  movements  of  the  Restoration  arose  out 
of  the  efforts  essayed  by  the  bourgeoisie  to  inthral  the  royal  autho- 
rity without  destroying  it.* 

*  By  bourgeoisie  I  mean  the  whole  bodv  of  citizens,  who,  possessing  implements  of 
lahour  or  capital,  work  with  means  of  their  own,  and  are  not  dependent  on  otha«, 
except  to  a  certain  extent  The  people  is  the  whole  hody  of  dtixens,  who,  not  pos- 
sessing capital,  depend  completely  on  others,  and  that  in  what  legards  the  pdme 
necessaries  of  life. 
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I. 

In  the  magic  history  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  armed  people,  the 
part  played  by  the  bourgeoisie  seems  reduced  to  nothing:  never- 
theleds,  u  we  look  narrowly  into  it,  we  shall  see  that  with  regard  to 
commerce,  manu&ctures,  and  finance,  Napoleon  continued  the  work 
of  the  Confdtaent  Assembly.  The  tyranny  that  lurked  in  the  let 
alone  principle  (Icdssez  faire),  he  maintained  and  favoured:  his  Code 
he  extracted  from  old  boolra  of  common  law  and  from  the  folios  of 
Pothier :  he  ratified  the  principle  of  the  division  of  property :  he  did 
nothing  to  substitute  the  commercial  operation  of  the  state's  credit 
for  that  of  private  credit.  In  a  word,  he  strengthened  all  that  at 
this  day  constitutes  the  basis  of  bourgeois  domination. 

This  was  what  destroyed  him. 

For  whilst  his  economic  system  was  giving  shape  and  consist- 
ency to  the  domination  of  the  bourgeoisie,  he  was  endeavouring  in 
his  political  system  to  re-establish  the  aristocracy.  Strange  and  fatal 
contradiction !  What  ailed  that  man,  what  lacked  he,  that  he 
could  not  tread  his  path  singly  and  without  retinue?  His  genius 
had  endowed  him  with  immense  force;  the  personal  ascendancy  he 
exercised  approached  the  miraculous.  His  victories  had  encom- 
passed him  with  a  prestige,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  pos- 
sessed by  Charlemagne  or  by  Charles  V.  He  had  made  France  one 
soldier,  and  himself  the  god  of  that  soldier.  Could  he  not  have  dis- 
pensed with  chamberlains  and  pages?  But  no.  It  was  not  granted 
to  Napoleon  himself  to  be  emperor  after  his  own  way.  He  needed 
mousquetaires  imder  the  name  of  aides-de-camp,  heralds  and  their 
blazonry,  carriages  with  coats  of  arms,  an  etiquette  right  puerile, 
general-dukes,  hero-barons,  great-men-princes.  So  much  afraid  was 
he  lest  his  genius  shoidd  appear  too  low-lived,  that  he  granted  let- 
ters patent  of  nobility  upon  the  occasion  of  each  of  his  victories. 
The  battle  of  Wagram  gave  him  for  consort  the  daughter  of  a  mo- 
narch whom  he  had  been  able  to  keep  waiting  in  his  antechamber; 
and  he,  the  sous-lieutenant  that  had  been,  and  brother-in-law  of  a 
ci-devant  stable  groom,  was  lifted  up  in  spirit  with  the  proud  thought 
of  being  the  husband  of  an  archduchess,  picked  up,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  baggage  of  a  routed  army.  But  when  a  son  was  born  to  this 
man,  who  had  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  Oh  that  was 
quite  another  affair  truly !  Behold  you,  the  bantling  is  created 
King  of  Rome;  a  household  of  the  children  of  France  is  appointed, 
and  a  countess,  a  real  countess  no  less,  is  appointed  governess  of 
that  child  of  France.  And  now  beware  how  you  look  disdain- 
ftdly  on  that  throne  which  was  not  sufficiently  honoured,  I  suppose, 
by  the  genius  of  a  parvenu:  around  that  throne  are  ranged,  to  cover 
it  with  their  historic  lustre,  the  de  Crois,  the  Just  dc  Noaillcs,  the 
Albert  de  Brancas,  the  de  Montmorencys;  all  those,  in  short,  who 
boast  the  immaculate  possession  of  old  parchments  undevoured  by 
the  worms.    Furthermore  in  the  Tuilenes,  overrun  by  this  horde 
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of  nobles  assigned  as  patrons  of  the  leader's  plebeian  condition,  eti 
quette  shall  be  more  degrading,  the  forms  and  usages  prescribed 
more  servile  than  ever  they  were  imder  the  successors  of  Hu^h 
Capet.  There  every  movement  shall  be  regulated  in  conformity 
with  the  monarchical  ritual;  the  number  of  obeisances  due  to  each 
of  their  majesties  shall  be  rigidly  determined.      How  petty  and 

Jmltry  is  all  this !  And  yet  who  would  venture  to  deny  that  5f apo- 
eon  possessed  the  sense  of  true  greatness?  How  often  has  he 
evinced  it  in  some  sort  by  the  majesty  of  his  manners,  of  his 
thoughts,  of  his  language,  in  the  loftiest  regions  of  the  epos?  But, 
as  emperor,  he  was  overborne  and  inthraJled  by  the  principle  by 
virtue  of  which  he  was  seated  on  a  throne.  Now  he  should  either 
have  destroyed  the  power  of  the  bourgeoisie,  or  have  abstained  from 
irritating  its  antipathies. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  play  out  his  historical  part,  it  was  neces* 
sary  for  Napoleon  that  he  should  be  at  once  the  despot  and  the 
warrior:  whereas  the  bourgeoisie  could  only  develop  its  growti  on 
the  twofold  condition  of  enjoying  peace  and  of  being  free. 

Peace !  Napoleon  would  have  welcomed  it,  provided  it  were  a 
glorious  and  a  strong  peace.  When  M.  de  Saint  Aignan  put  before 
him,  in  November  1813,  the  bases  of  a  pacification,  such  as  they  had 
been  laid  down  by  the  allies  at  Frankfort,  did  he  refuse  to  silence 
the  voice  of  his  pride?  Yet  hard  were  the  conditions  prescribed  to 
him !  To  give  up  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  was  to  leave  Re- 
publican France  no  doubt  intact,  but  it  was  to  destroy  Imperial 
France.     No  matter:  the  emperor  submits  to  the  sacrifice;  and  to 

gWe  the  stronger  pledge  of  his  sincerity  he  removes  the  Due  de 
assano  from  the  ministry  of  foreign  aflfairs  to  make  room  for  the 
Due  de  Vicence,  the  friend  of  the  czar.  And  when  this  sacrifice 
has  been  accomplished,  when  the  Due  de  Vicence  has  written  to 
the  allies  that  Napoleon  consents  to  purchase  peace  at  the  cost  of  so 
many  conquests  thrown  away,  the  allies  retract  their  own  proposals, 
and  march  three  great  armies  against  France !  Thkt  was  a  time, 
forsooth,  to  accuse  Napoleon  of  tyranny,  when  the  national  territory 
was  overrun  in  every  direction !  But  what  avail  the  suggestions  of 
honour  against  the  headlong  impulses  of  interest?  MM.  Flau- 
gergues,  Kaynouard,  Grallois,  Maine  de  Biran,  and  Lain^  resuscitate 
against  the  amazed  emperor  the  old«opposition  of  the  parliaments. 
He  retorts  against  these  attacks  by  the  establisliment  of  the  dictar 
torship.  Then,  confiding  in  his  genius,  and  in  the  fortunes  of 
France,  he  prepares  once  more  to  confront  the  hazards  of  war.  It 
was  a  solemn  night,  that  of  the  23d  of  January,  1814,  on  which' 
Napoleon,  after  burning  his  secret  papers,  embraced  his  wife  and  his 
son.     He  was  never  to  see  them  again  I 

The  bourgeoisie  had  reason  assuredly  to  apprehend  that  this 
departure  would  be  the  signal  for  a  new  kindling  of  the  elements 
of  strife  throughout  the  world,  and  to  dread  the  result;  but  no  one 
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can  with  justice  cast  on  Napoleon's  head  the  responsibility  of  these 
last  conflicts.  The  conferences  of  Chatillon  siir  Seine  must  not  be 
forgotten;  they  testified  the  steadfiist  pursuit  of  peace  amidst  all  the 
rage  of  war.  No  doubt  Napoleon  reAised  to  suffer  France  to  be 
reauced  to  her  ancient  limits  ;  no  doubt  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
defend  the  heritage  of  the  republic,  as  long  as  a  sword  remained  in 
his  grasp.  **  What !"  he  exclaimed,  when  he  received  the  proposal 
of  the  7th  from  Ch&tillon,  **  what  1  they  expect  me  to  sign  such  a 
treaty  as  this !  that  I  should  trample  under  foot  my  oath  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  republic's  territory !  Unheard  of  reverses 
may  have  wrung  from  mo  the  promise  to  renounce  the  conquests 
I  have  made ;  but  that  I  should  abandon  those  too  that  were  made 
before  me,  that  I  should  violate  the  deposit  so  trustingly  committed 
to  my  keeping,  that  in  recompence  for  so  many  efltorts,  so  much 
blood,  so  many  victories,  I  should  leave  France  less  than  I  found 
her: — ^never!"*  Was  there  inordinate  pride  in  words  like  these? 
Who  would  dare  to  say  so  after  having  read  the  bulletins  of  the 

Srodigious  campaign  of  1814?  For  never  had  this  inevitable  sol- 
ier  shown  himself  more  terrible.  The  allies  overthrown  at  Cham- 
paubert,  at  Montmirail,  at  Montereau,  at  Craonne, — here  was  cause 
enough  to  justify  Napoleon  in  saying  of  the  invaders  of  the  country, 
"  I  am  nearer  to  Munich  than  th^  are  to  Paris."  But  in  that  city, 
the  women  of  which,  like  those  of  Sparta,  had  not  seen  the  smoke  oi 
a  hostile  camp  for  centuries,  there  was  a  bourgeoisie  eager  for  peace: 
there  were  bankers  dreaming  of  loans  amid  the  din  of  victories ! 
Manufacturers,  traders,  all  those  who  suffered  from  the  duel  to  the 
death  pending  between  Napoleon  and  England, — such  were  the 
real  leaders  of  the  defection  that  opened  the  gates  of  Paris  to  the 
forces  of  the  stranger. 

Was  Paris  capable  of  defending  itself  in  1814,  though  it  were 
but  for  two  days  longer  ?  This  question  has  been  answered  in 
the  negative  by  most  of  those  who  have  wiitten  on  this  gloomy 
period  of  our  history.  Let  us  see  what  was  the  state  of  things  in  a 
military  point  of  view-f 

The  barracks  of  Paris  and  its  environs  are  capable  of  containing 
twenty  thousand  men,  reckoning  two  to  each  bed.  Well  then,  in 
March,  1814,  the  soldiers  lay  three  in  a  bed,  and  the  garrets  of 
the  several  buildings  were  crammed  with  men  lying  on  straw 
as  close  as  they  could  find  room  side  by  side.  Hence  the  num- 
ber of  soldiers  then  quartered  in  Paris  may  be  set  doTvn  at  the 
lowest  estimate  at  thirty  thousand  men. 

Use  might  have  been  made  of — 

*  Manuscrit  de  mil  huit  cent  quatorze,  page  110,  by  Baron  Fain. 

t  The  facts  set  forth  in  the  text  are  derived  from  a  note  that  has  been  communi- 
cated to  us,  and  which  is  in  the  actual  handwriting  of  one  of  the  superior  officers 
totrusted  with  the  defence  of  Paris  in  1814,  That  superior  officer  is  now  a  peer  of 
France. 
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1.  More  than  two  thousand  unemployed  officers  who  had  come  to 
solicit  service  of  the  ministry. 

2.  Several  thousand  men  very  slightly  invalided  or  convalescent. 

3.  All  those  brave  inhabitants  of  the  fiiubourgs,  who  were  after- 
wards the  fiderts  of  1815,  and  who  now  offered  their  services  to 
work  the  numerous  artillery  collected  in  Paris  (500  pieces  provided 
with  800  thousand  weight  of  powder). 

4.  Well  disposed  men  forming  part  of  the  national  ^uard. 

5.  The  national  guard  itself,  of  which  reserves  might  have  been 
formed  for  show,  and  which,  in  any  case,  would  have  performed  the 
necessary  dutj  in  the  interior  of  me  city. 

All  these  hving  resources  were  paralyzed. 

Paris  had  been  threatened  for  several  months ;  consequently  there 
had  been  all  needful  time  to  organize  the  personnel  of  the  defence. 
Whence  comes  it  then  that  when  the  enemy  was  at  our  gates  no- 
thing was  found  in  readiness  for  his  reception  ? 

The  armed  mass  that  occupied  Paris,  niunerous  as  it  was  already, 
was  to  be  further  increased  at  the  moment  of  the  struggle,  by  the 
bodies  of  troops  that  would  fall  back  upon  it. 

The  number  of  moimted  men  of  all  arms  who  were  then  in  Ver- 
sailles or  its  environs  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  twelve  thousand. 
The  amount  is  exaggerated;  but  certain  it  is  that  when  King  Joseph 
passed  through  Versailles  on  his  flight  from  Paris,  many  dismounted 
cavalry  soldiers  in  their  jackets  and  foraging  caps,  thronged  his 
way  and  saluted  him  with  cries  of  loyal  attachment,  mistaking  him 
for  the  Emperor;  certain  it  is,  that  at  Maintenon  a  regiment  of 
gardes  d'honneur  was  drawn  up  in  battle  array  in  the  most  brilliant 
uniform,  and  that  lancers  and  cnasseurs,  assembling  from  their  can- 
tonments, rallied  at  Chartres.  These  troops  were  brave  and  de- 
votedly faithful.  What  mysterious  hand  kept  them  motionless 
roimd  Paris,  listening  idly  to  the  sound  of  the  cannons  that  were 
deciding  the  fate  of  Irance ?  Alas!  so  well  were  they  kept  aloof 
from  the  fight,  that  the  number  of  the  possible  defenders  of^  the  ca- 
pital could  only  be  surmised  from  the  flood  of  fugitives,  that  for 
several  days  inundated  the  roads  to  Blois  and  Vend6me  I 

As  for  the  material  means  of  defence,  they  were  more  potent  stilL 
St.  Denis  might  have  been  secured  fix)m  attack  by  means  of  inim- 
dations,  effected  merely  by  closing  the  flood-gates  of  mills,  and  ren- 
dered more  efficacious  by  cutting  a  few  trenches. 

The  canal  of  St.  Denis,  20  metres  wide  and  2  deep,  shut  in  the 
plain  of  St.  Denis;  and  the  heaps  of  matter  collected  in  the  process 
of  clearing  its  channel,  and  thrown  out  on  its  bank  on  the  side  next 
Paris,  formed  breastworks  capable  of  being  extensively  converted 
into  batteries,  which  could  nave  played  on  the  enemy  in  perfect 
safety. 

The  canal  d'Ourcq,  from  6  to  8  metres  wide,  forms  a  dit«h,  which 
flanked  by  the  batteries  of   St.  Denis,  secured  and  covered    the 
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Tillige  of  Panton.  By  taking  adyantace  of  the  kovuxs  and  of  some 
mifitaiy  obetadcs  capable  of  oang  rapidly  effected,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  hold  good  the  space  enclosed  between  the  canal  and 
the  scarpments  of  Komainville,  a  space  protected  by  the  batteries 
securdy  situated  behind  and  below  Romainville. 

This  tillage  is  elevated  and  favourably  situated  for  defence.  Its 
lalient  point  towards  the  enemy  is  occupied  by  a  large  and  handsome 
ckiieau,  by  the  church  and  the  cemetery  wmch  command  and  rake 
the  slopes  in  front  and  all  the  roads  by  which  the  enemy  could  ap- 
proach. Three  hundred  ehevaujxie-fiise  had  been  prepared  for  the 
defence  of  tlie  streets. 

Between  Romainville  and  Montreuil  there  is  a  space  of  three 
quarters  of  a  league,  open  indeed  to  attack,  but  behina  which  lie  the 
viUagoB  of  Belleville,  Bagnolet,  and  Gluuronne,  and  the  wood  of 
SoiULinville.  The  enemy,  checked  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery  in  the 
hstnamed  village,  would  have  been  obliged  to  get  possession  of  it 
before  advancing  farther. 

Montreuil,  an  immense  assemblage  of  houses  and  walls,  presents  a 
labyrinth  of  obstacles  which  might  have  been  rendered  inaccessible 
by  means  of  loopholes  and  banicades.  It  is  moreover  protected 
by  the  vicinity  ot  Vincennes. 

Lastly,  between  the  ch&teau  of  Vincennes,  and  la  Mamc,  the  wood 
itiewed  with  falls  of  timb^  and  other  obstacles  capable  of  being 
quickly  turned  to  account,  might  have  been  kept  possession  of 
without  great  effort  by  intrepid  soldiers. 

Thus  uien,  with  an  army  such  as  that  possessed  by  Paris  in  1814, 
«nd  with  the  aid  of  those  measures  we  have  just  enumerated,  the 
defence  of  Paris  was  simplified  in  point  of  &ct  to  the  maintenance 
of  Romainville. 

This  plan  of  proceedings  was  formally  proposed.  It  was  rejected, 
and  that  upon.tlie  pretext  tliat  to  occupy  all  this  range  of  ground 
thirty  thousand  men  were  requisite.  In  vain  was  it  replied  and  proved 
that  it  was  easy  to  muster  and  dispose  of  thirt/  thousand  men  ;  all 
proposala  to  investigate  -the  truth  of  this  assertion  were  obstinately 
refused;  and  all  that  was  done  was  to  display  in  front  of  the  diffisrent 
barriers  a  ludicrous  make-believe  parade  of  defensive  measures. 

Tliis  is  not  alL  On  the  eve  of  the  battle  a  superior  officer  of 
engineers  was  sent  to  King  Joseph  by  the  minister  of  war.  It  was 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening :  the  enemy  were  beginning  to  show  them- 
selves at  Noisy,  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  of  Komainville.  ^  It  was  of 
importance  that  they  shoidd  be  anticipated  in  the  occupation  of  that 
village,  the  key  to  the  whole  position;  and  word  was  sent  by  the 
minister  of  war  to  Joseph  to  that  effect.  Labour  in  vain !  The  mes- 
tenger  could  not  obtain  admission,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  his 
entreaties,  and  his  urgent  demands. 

The  next  day  it  was  too  late  to  repair  the  mischief.  The  enemy 
had  taken  possession  of  Romainville  during  the  night  without  en* 
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countering  any  resistance,  and  on  tlie  next  morning  cannon-ahots 
discluurged  f rom  its  heights  showed  the  defenders  of  the  capital  that 
they  hSi  but  one  means  of  safety  left:  they  had  no  alternative  but 
to  recapture  Romainville  at  any  cost.  Jerdme  jjroposed  this  ener- 
getic act:  he  earnestly  demanded  leave  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  imperial  guard,  in  order  to  carry  a  position  on  which  de- 
pended the  success  of  the  battle  of  Paris:  his  demands  were  made 
m  vain. 

What  followed  is  well  known;  and  where  is  the  French  soul 
firom  which  such  a  recollection  could  ever  be  eflaced?  It  is  noto- 
rious that  the  6th  corps,  amoimting  barely  to  5000  men,  defended 
Paris  with  amazing  heroism, —  Paris,  the  heart  and  brain  of  the 
world.  It  is  notorious  that  Marmont  had  his  hat  and  his  clothes 
pierced  with  balls  in  leading  the  bayonet  charge  against  the  enemy 
who  had  ahready  invaded  me  high  street  of  Belleville.  But  King 
Joseph  had  already  authorized  Marshals  Mortier  and  Marmont  to 
capitulate;  and  that  same  evening,  towards  five  o'clock,  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  funeral  of  the  empire  was  drawn  up  in  a  paltry 
village  inn  of  La  Vallette. 

A  fact  less  known  is,  that  on  retumii^  to  his  hotel,  and  before 
the  ratification  of  the  fatal  convention  of  which  the  basis  had  juat 
been  laid  down,  the  Due  de  Raguse  remained  for  some  time  in  a 
state  of  torturing  hesitation.  Now,  who  was  it  that  put  an  end  to 
that  hesitation?  Representatives  of  the  banking  and  high  com- 
mercial interests.  I  make  no  accusation  here  against  M.  Jacq[ue9 
Laffitte.  History  owes  him  the  justice  of  declaring  that  on  the 
very  morrow  after  the  restoration  he  moimted  the  breach  on  which 
he  remained  for  fifteen  years;  but,  after  all,  M.  Laffitte  had  the 
misfortune  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  March,  1814,  to  accom- 
pany M.  Perregaux  to  the  Due  de  Raguse's — ^he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  appear  in  that  greenroom  where  the  heart  of  Marmont 
opened  to  the  exhortations  of  a  panic-stricken  bourgeoisie. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  foreigners  entered  Paris.  That  the  capital 
would  have  been  capable  of  holding  out  against  a  long  siege  is,  I 
admit,  exceedingly  doubtful;  but  what  was  requisite  to  save  the 
fortunes  of  France?  To  resist  two  days  longer:  for  on  the  evening 
of  the  battle,  the  enemy,  separated  from  his  parks,  had  exhausted 
his  ammunition,  and  the  emperor  was  approachmg. 

Unfortunately — and  I  msist  on  tms  point  —  the  downfal  of 
Napoleon  had  been  prepared  in  Paris  long  beforehand.  The  people 
of  the  faubourgs  had  vainly  cried  "  To  arms!"  the  men  who  then 
occupied  tlie  political  stage  had  muskets  without  cartridges  dis- 
tributed at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  cartridges  without  miiskets  at 
the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  Napoleon  who  was  so  fond  of  the 
people  in  uniform,  abhorred  the  people  in  smockf rocks:  and  for 
this  he  was  cruelly  punished.  He  had  against  him  in  1814  the 
bourgeoisie  which  was  all-powerful,  and  for  him  the  population  pf 
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the  faubourgs  which  was  powerless.  He  fell  because  he  had  not 
chosen  to  be  the  right  arm  of  the  democracy. 

The  French  troops  had  received  orders  on  the  evening  of  the  30th 
of  March  to  fall  back  on  the  Chateau  d'Eau;  thence  l£ey  were  di- 
rected to  the  Bani^re  d*Enfer.  When  the  roll  was  cafled  at  mid- 
night, the  number  present  amounted  to  1800  men !  How  should  it 
have  been  possible  for  this  handful  of  soldiers,  left  to  themselves,  to 
hold  in  check  the  innumerable  multitude  of  the  assailants?  The 
civilians  of  Paris  should  then  have  armed  for  the  defence  of  their 
homes?  Nothing  of  the  sort  was  done.  Men  in  their  shirt-sleeves, 
men  in  rags,  these  were  they  who  showed  themselves  ready  to  fight, 
to  die:  and  these  men  had  nothing  to  defend!  But  the  bankers, 
the  manufacturers,  the  shopkeepers,  the  notaries,  the  proprietors  of 
houses,  these  were  the  men  that  applauded  the  entry  of  the  allies. 
Yes— and  my  face  burns  as  I  write  this,  for  after  all  it  is  of  my 
coimtry  I  am  speaking, — yes,  small  was  the  number  of  those  among 
the  bourgeoisie  who  thought  then  only  of  grasping  the  sword. 
Subsequently,  I  am  aware,  the  bravery  of  the  national  guard  in  1814 
has  been  extolled  in  pompous  terms.  The  hill  of  Montmartre  has 
been  made  the  theatre  of  munortal  deeds;  the  barrier  of  Clichy  has 
fiimished  a  moving  theme  for  the  painter.  But  history,  which 
soars  above  the  lies  of  party,  and  judges  nations  consigned  to  eternal 
sleep;  history  will  tell  that  in  1814  Paris  would  not  defend  itself; 
that  the  national  guard,  with  the  exception  of  some  brave  hearts,  did 
not  do  its  duty;  that  tJie  bourgeoisie  lastly ,  all  but  a  small  nmnber 
of  gallant  schoolboys,  and  of  citizens  devotea  to  their  coimtry  although 
w^thy,  welcomed  the  invaders  with  open  arms. 

So^  when  Colonel  Fabvier,  who  had  taken  post  at  the  barriers  by 
order  of  Marshal  Marmont  to  see  the  army  of  the  enemy  defile,  and 
\o  estimate  its  strength,  went  on  the  following  day,  the  31st  of 
March,  to  report  what  he  had  seen  to  Napoleon,  his  indignation  was 
so  great  that  he  could  not  find  words  to  give  it  utterance.  Napoleon 
was  then  behind  Essonne.  Colonel  Fabvier  stood  before  him  with 
tears  in  his  eyes :  he  had  to  tell  the  emperor  that  the  army  of  the 
enemy  was  in  possession  of  Paris;  that  that  army  was  formidable; 
that  it  had  been  received  with  exultation  in  the  capital;  and  he 
might  have  added  that  he,  a  soldier,  had  been  in  danger  of  being 
massacred  as  such  by  members  of  the  national  guard,  ana  that  he  had 
CFwed  his  life  only  to  the  protection  of  a  Russian  officer  !  *'  What  do 
they  say  of  me?"  the  emperor  inquired  of  the  colonel. — "  Sire,  1 
dare  not  repeat  it  to  you." — "  Come,  what  is  it?" — '*  They  vilify 
you  on  all  hands." — "  Well,  well,"  said  Napoleon  calmly,  **  they 
are  unhappy,  and  the  unhappy  arc  unjust."  And  not  one  harsh 
expression  escaped  his  lips. 

The  fall  of  Napoleon  was  then  a  natural  and  necessary  result  of  the 
growth  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Can  a  nation  be  at  the  same  time  essen- 
tially commercial  and  essentially  martial?  Napoleon  should  have 
taken  one  or  other  of  two  courses;  either  to  renounce  his  miUtary 
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career,  or  break  at  once  with  the  bourgeois  and  the  trading  eysteiii. 
To  aim  at  one  and  the  same  time  at  reigning  by  the  swora,  and  at 
continuing  the  work  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  madness. 
France  could  not  have  at  onoe  the  destinies  of  Rome  and  those  of 
Carthage.  Napoleon  sank,  and  sank  inevitably,  imder  the  efforts  of 
the  Carthaginian  portion  of  the  French  people. 

But  if  tne  natural  development  of  the  bourgeoisie  brought  with 
it  the  overthrow  of  the  empire,  it  likewise  brought  with  it  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Bourbons.  To  prove  this  we  must  restore  in  aU  the 
instructive  plain  truth  of  its  details,  the  history  of  this  accession, 
which  so  many  historians  have  distorted. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  period  when  the  diplomatists  of  the  coalition 
were  assembled  at  Ch&tiilon  sur  Mame.  What  were  they  about  to 
do  with  the  destinies  of  France?  France  was  too  indispensable  to 
the  world  to  allow  of  their  thinking  seriously  of  cutting  it  up  and 
dividing  its  fragments  among  them.  Besides  the  country  had  still  in 
its  disasters  its  emperor  and  its  despair.  But  independently  of  this 
fear,  there  was  something  more  alarming  to  the  nations  in  France 
dead,  than  in  France  too  fuU  of  life. 

There  are  nations  whose  existence  is  necessary. 

The  foreign  kings  felt  this:  accordii^ly  they  nad  taken  care  when 
setting  foot  on  our  soil,  to  a£Srm  in  mce  of  the  nations,  that  they 
were  come  to  make  war,  not  on  France,  but  on  the  emperor.  To 
overthrow  Napoleon,  and  to  weaken  France  were  all  they  dared,  if 
not  all  they  desired  to  do. 

And  so  fully  impressed  were  they  with  the  necessity  of  dealing 
r^pectfully  wiUi  sucn  a  prey,  that  they  all  agreed  in  saying,  that  the 
wiskes  of  France  should  be  consulted  in  the  very  first  place,  as  re- 
garded the  choice  of  a  new  government. 

This  disposition  of  mind  was  particularly  that  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  Amidst  the  loud  din  of  arms  and  horses  with  which  he 
had  filled  Europe,  he  had  sunk  into  melancholy  reveries,  and  solitude 
had  spread  round  his  heart  whilst  he  was  marching  his  countless 
soldiers  over  the  distracted  world,  from  the  banks  of  the  Neva  to 
those  of  the  Seine.  Fortune  soon  granted  him  so  much,  that 
became  desire  and  hope  alike  impossible  for  him :  he  was  migh^ 
and  wretched.  Ashamed  then  of  having  vanquished  in  Napoleon  a 
mortal  whom  he  knew  to  be  his  own  superior,  he  felt  a  bitter  enjoy- 
ment in  inwardly  denying  his  own  greatness.  Moderation  in  victory 
was  therefore  easy  and  gratefiil  to  him;  he  was  hiunbled  by  that 
victory,  and  the  excess  of  his  good  fortune  had  saddened  hitn  for 
ever. 

It  was  Alexander's  earnest  purpose,  more  than  that  of  any  of  the 
sovereigns  his  allies,  to  enter  subjected  France  in  the  character  of  a 
liberator;  but  who  could  tell  what  were  the  wishes  of  France?  She 
had  remained  mute  under  the  hand  of  Napoleon :  how  were  her 
aspirations  to  be  guessed  at? 

Furthermore,  u  there  was  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  allies^ 
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there  was  no  less  in  the  minds  of  their  accomplices  in  the  interior. 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  whatever  the  historians  of  the  Restoration  have 
said  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding,  knew  nothing,  plotted  no- 
thing, foresaw  notmng:  only  he  desired  the  ruin  of  fionaparte,  be- 
cause he  had  ceased  to  be  employed  by  him.  Bonaparte  would 
have  always  counted  him  in  the  number  of  his  partisans,  if  he  had 
always  stopped  short  at  despising  him. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  also  carried  with  him  no  pasaon  to  bear  upon 
the  changes  in  preparation.  As  the  government  of  an  ignorant  and 
weak  woman  opened  a  fine  prospect  to  the  selfishness  of  a  soul  inca- 

Eble  of  loving  or  hating,  his  desires  pointed  to  the  regency  of  Marie 
)uise.  As  for  the  Bourbons,  he  hardly  thought  of  them;  for 
shortly  before  the  Slst  of  March,  he  said  to  the  Duchess  de  yio> 
oenoe,  "  I  would  rather  have  any  thinff,  even  the  BourbonSy  than 
the  emperor."  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  did  not  commit  himself ;  and 
contrivmg  to  pass  off  his  reserve  for  profundity,  he  lived  and  throve 
meanwhile  on  the  stupidity  of  mankind.  This  was  the  whole  sum 
of  his  genius. 

There  was  then  inParisaman  as  yetimviaitedby  fameor  fortune, 
but  for  whom  was  reserved  a  tempestuous  notoriety.  Full  of  shrewd- 
ness and  daring,  skilled,  above  all,  in  disguising  imder  the  manners 
of  the  grand  seiffneur  a  cast  of  mind  naturally  agmresdve,  the  Baron 
de  Vitrolles  was  aiming  at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  He  dis- 
closed his  views  to  the  Due  d'Alberg,  with  whom  he  was  intimate, 
and  whose  excitable  imagination  he  won  over  by  a  sort  of  revolu- 
tionary petulance. 

M.  de  Talleyrand's  salon  was  void  of  news :  what  the  allies  thought, 
or  what  they  proposed,  were  matters  utterly  unknown  to  M.  de 
Talleyrand. 

Tmngs  were  in  this  position,  when  the  name  of  the  Baron  de 
Vitrolles  was  mentioned  to  him.  The  Due  d' Alberg  depicted  the  baron 
as  a  man  of  intelligence  and  resolution.  It  was  suggested  that  he 
should  be  employed  about  the  allies,  not  to  dispose  tnem  in  favour 
of  the  Bourbons,  but  to  sound  their  feelings.  This  passive  and  s€<r- 
vile  part  was  the  only  one  played  on  this  occasion  by  M.  de  Talley- 
rand. He  had  promised,  it  is  true,  to  accredit  M.  de  Vitrolles  by 
some  lines  imder  his  hand;  but  when  he  was  applied  to  for  them,  he 
TCfiised  them,  being  fearfiil  of  the  fiiture. 

The  Due  d*Alberg  had  been  intimately  acquainted  at  Munich 
with  the  Count  von  Stadion,  representative  ot  Austria  at  the  Con- 
gress. Now  these  two  personages  had  been  on  certain  terms  with 
two  girls,  whose  names  the  Due  d'Alberg  remembered,  and  these 
he  wrote  down  in  a  pocket-book,  which  served  the  adventurous  am- 
bassador by  way  of  letter  of  credence.  The  Baron  de  Vitrolles  set 
off  without  having  seen  M.  de  Talleyrand;  without  having  received 
firom  him  any  commission;  without  naving  even  obtained  from  him 
his  avowal.    He  disguised  himself,  took  the  name  of  St.  Vincent 
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at  Aiixerre,  and  made  himself  known  to  the  Count  von  Stadion  b^ 
means  of  the  two  names,  which  recalled  to  his  mind  passages  of  his 
student  days  and  of  his  amours.  Such  is  the  way  in  which  Heaven 
is  ;^p&sed  to  dispose  of  the  lot  of  nations  I 

The  Emperor  Alexander  being  at  Troyes,  M.  de  VitroUes  quitted 
Chdtillon  and  set  out  thither.  He  found  Alexander  possessed  with  a 
strong  repugnance  against  the  Bourbons.  "  To  re-establish  that  dy- 
nasty on  the  throne  would  be,"  he  said,  "  to  open  the  door  to  terrible 
acts  of  vengeance." — ^Ney  and  Labedoyere  but  too  fully  proved  the 
truth  of  this  foreboding. — "  And  then,"  he  added,  *'  wliat  voices  are 
raised  in  France  for  the  Bourbons?  Are  a  few  emigrants,  who 
come  and  whisper  in  our  ears  that  their  country  is  royalist,  to  be 
deemed  representatives  of  public  opinion?"  M.  de  Vitrolks,  who 
spoke  in  his  own  name,  and  not  in  that  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  con- 
tended very  ably  against  Alexander's  objections.  In  a  final  interview 
between  them,  M.  de  Vitrolles  exclaimed,  "  Believe  me,  sire,  you 
would  not  have  lost  so  many  soldiers  in  this  country,  had  you  made 
the  question  of  occupation  a  French  question."  "' The  verjr  thin^ 
I  have  myself  said  a  hundred  times,"  was  Alexander's  animated 
reply.  The  interview  lasted  three  hours,  and  when  it  was  ended, 
Alexander  had  been  ^ined  over  to  the  cause  of  Louis  XVHI. 

The  allies  entered  jParis  on  the  31st  of  March.  M.  de  Talley- 
rand had  prepared  his  saloons  for  the  reception  of  the  czar.  "  Well," 
said  Alexander,  encoimtering  his  host,  "it  appears  that  France  in- 
vokes the  Bourbons."  These  words  struck  M.  de  Tallejrrand  with 
extreme  surprise;  but,  practised  in  the  art  of  governing  his  fea- 
tures, he  preserved  an  apparent  composure,  and  took  good  care  not 
to  contradict  what  he  imagined  to  be  the  expression  of  a  personal 
desire  on  the  emperor's  part.  From  that  moment  he  was  a  convert* 
to  a  cause  which  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  victory. 

In  the  assembly  in  which  the  political  lot  of  the  French  was  to 
be  discussed,  M.  de  Pradt  was  one  of  the  first  whose  zeal  was  kindled 
on  behalf  of  the  Bourbons.  The  Due  d'Alberg,  who  could  not  yet 
be  in  the  secret  of  his  model,  M.  de  Talleyrand's,  so  recent  conver- 
won  to  royalism,  harangued  in  favour  of  the  regency  of  Marie 
Louise.  All  at  once,  observing  a  sort  of  cloud  upon  Alexander's 
coimtenance,  he  grew  confused,  hesitated,  and  cast  his  eyes  on  M. 
de  Talleyrand,  to  take  counsel  from  his  attitude.  M.  de  Talley- 
rand remained  motionless,  inscrutable,  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground.  The  duke  was  afiraid  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  every  one 
present  made  haste  to  perform  an  overt  act  of  royalism,  to  avoid 
compromising  his  chances  of  the  morrow. 

Meanwhile  some  royalists  had  assembled  out  of  doors;  and  what 
was  lacking  to  them  in  numbers  was  to  be  made  up  by  bustling  acti- 
vity. The  mendacious  show  of  public  enthusiasm  was  complete :  the 
highest  personages  of  the  realm  planted  themselves  imder  Alexan- 
der's eyes  in  the  Place  Louis  X v.,  to  enact  a  scene  of  schoolboy 
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rejoicings  in  the  holidays.  Alexander  beheld  the  nation  in  a  few- 
men  who  shouted :  he  formed  his  opinion  of  France  from  the  win- 
dows of  an  hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Florentin..  M.  de  Montmorency 
waving  a  white  handkerchief  at  the  end  of  a  cane,  prompted  the 
embarrassed  coalition  to  a  denouement  of  the  drama.  What  shall 
I  say  more?  M.  Michaud  was  in  waiting  in  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander's antechamber,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  proclamation  drawn 
up  beforehand:  thanks  to  the  zeal  of  some  royahsts,  it  soon  covered 
aU  the  walls  of  Paris.  The  people  became  apprized,  to  their  great 
amazement,  that  they  ardently  longed  for  the  return  of  the  Bourbons. 

Thus  this  return  took  place  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people,  to 
whom  the  Bourbons  were  unknown  m  1814;  contrary  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  Alexander,  whose  mind  misgave  him  as  to  the  perils  of  a 
reaction;  and  lastly,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
who  had  thought  nothing  possible,  and  who  desired  nothing,  but  the 
regency  of  Marie  Louise. 

And  now  the  new  royalty  once  proclaimed,  all  those  who  had 
the  disposal  of  fortime  and  of  honours  crowded  round  it.  Napoleon 
had  twice  debased  the  peerage;  by  his  prosperitjr,  which  rendered  it 
servile,  and- by  his  misfortunes,  which  rendered  it  imgrateful.  But 
when  its  master  was  down,  it  felt  itself  so  weak  that  it  did  not  evea 
venture  to  take  the  lead  in  evincing  its  ingratitude :  it  cast  itself  into 
the  hands  of  the  first  knave  that  offered;  and  the  senate  became,  in 
the  hands  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  a  workshop  of  treachery.  By  an 
ever  memorable  chastisement  of  pride.  Napoleon  owed  his  downfid 
in  part  to  that  very  baseness  which  he  had  created  and  fostered.  He 
had  reckoned  for  the  strength  and  duration  of  his  reign  on  the 
levellinff  down  of  all  individual  prominence  of  character;  and  his 
first  deieat  left  him  alone  upon  the  wreck  of  his  fortimes. 

This  is  what  was  done  in  1 8 14.  They  called  this  the  re-estabUsh- 
ment  of  legitimate  royalty.  What  a  melancholy  buffoonery !  And 
how  strong  were  the  temptation,  in  witnessing  such  spectacles,  to 
own  in  history  nothing  save  the  imbecile  empire  of  chance !  But  it 
is  the  contingencies  and  the  instruments  that  are  petty;  the  causes 
are  grand.  Would  an  empty  show  played  off  before  a  leader  of 
Tartars,  have  sufficed  to  bnng  back  the  successors  of  Louis  XVL 
to  that  palace  which  he  had  quitted  to  pass  through  a  prison  to 
the  scaffold,  if  the  reason  of  this  apparently  extraordmary  fact  had 
not  existed  in  the  vejy  essence  of  tmngs?  The  truth  is,  that  the 
d3masty  of  Louis  XVI.  was  continued  in  1814,  because  his  death  had 
been  but  the  si^al  of  a  halt  in  the  history  of  the  bourgeoisie.  To  en- 
ble  the  bourgeoisie  in  1 8 14,  to  resume  that  ascendancy  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  reign  of  terror  and  by  the  empire,  it  wanted  a  go- 
vernment that  should  have  need  of  it,  that  could  not  dispense  with  its 
aid  and  even  its  patronage,  that  is  to  say,  a  government  without  in-  '-^ 
trinsic  energy,  without  6clat,  without  nationaUty,  without  root. — 
What  tended  inevitably  to  make  the  Bourbon  monarchy  desirable  to  s 
the  bourgeois  class,  was  the  very  weakness  of  such  a  monarchy,  and 
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above  all  its  novelly ;  for,  Capetian  as  it  was,  it  dated  orlj  firom  the 
21st  of  January. 

The  bulk  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  far,  assuredly,  fiom  making  all 
these  calculations  in  1814;  mjr  purport,  therefore,  is  but  to  prove 
one  thing, — namely,  that  Providence  made  these  calculations  tor  it. 
And  the  more  I  consider  the  pettiness  of  the  incidents  that  make  up 
the  epos  of  the  vanquished  Empire,  the  more  convinced  I  am 
that  those  who  have  written  its  history  have  mistaken  opportuni- 
ties for  causes,  and  have  explained  by  pompous  nothings  what  ad- 
mitted of  no  other  legitimate  explanation  than  the  necessary  tend* 
encies  of  the  victorious  march  in  history  of  the  burgeoisiey  &om 
the  period  when  the  feudal  r^ime  was  abolished. 

And,  by  the  by,  has  it  not  been  written,  and  has  not  a  pretended 
credence  been  given  to  the  assertion,  that  but  for  the  defection  of 
the  Due  de  Raguse  at  Essonne,  the  destinies  of  France  might  hsve 
taken  another  course  ?  Now,  first  of  all,  has  the  truth  been  told 
respecting  this  defection  ?  Let  us  be  allowed  to  disentangle  the 
logic  of  history  &om  some  facts  with  which  it  has  in  this  iTi«4a«m/ot 
been  unhappily  obscured.* 

Napoleon  was  at  Fontainebleau  still  pondering  on  the  means 
of  evading  a  last  stroke  of  illfortune,  when  the  Prince  de  Tarente 
showed  lum  a  letter  he  had  just  received  imsealed:  it  was  froai 
General  BeumonviUe,  member  of  the  provisional  government,  and 
had  been  delivered  in  the  first  place  to  the  Due  de  Raguse,  who  had 
read  it:  it  contained  pointed  inducements  to  defection.  On  reading 
this  letter,  Napoleon's  despondency  redoubled.  They  talked  to 
him  of  abdicatmg  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  his  pride  did  not  seem 
very  deeply  mortified  by  the  proposal.  The  immensity  of  his  ill- 
fortune  had  bewildered  him, — ^him,  whom  his  fabulous  elevation  had 
not  even  astonished.  He  drew  up  that  conditional  act  of  abdication 
which  has  remained  imprinted  on  every  memory;  and  he  nominated 
Marshal  Ney,  Caulaincourt,  and  the  Duke  of  Ka^use,  to  discuss  the 
interests  of  his  son  and  to  negotiate  a  half-forfeiture  of  the  crown. 
Then  suddenly  changing  his  mind,  "  Marmont,"  said  he,  "  is  more 
in  his  place  at  Essonne  as  a  soldier  than  in  Paris  as  a  negotiator.  He 
knows  the  locality;  let  him  remain  with  the  advanced  guard."  And 
Macdonald  was  nominated  instead  of  Marmont. 

The  Due  de  Raguse,  meanwhile,  had  received  a  fatal  message  from 
Paris.  Walking  in  a  garden  with  Colonel  Fabvier,  he  asked  him  what 
he  thought  oi  the  overtures  made  to  him.  "  I  think,"  said  the 
colonel,  pointing  to  a  tree  in  the  garden,  "  that  in  times  of  ordinaiy 
routine  the  messenger  should  be  strung  up  yonder."  But  theae 
were  not  the  sentiments  that  actuated  the  mmds  of  leading  men. 

The  three  n^otiators  named  by  Napoleon  passed  through  Essonne 
on  their  way  to  Paris,  and  calling  on  the  Due  de  Raguse  they  told 
him  the  purport  of  their  mission.     Marmont  was  touched  to  the 

*  What  follows  is  founded  on  infonnation  ftimisbed  hj  Marahal  Macdonald,  and 
put  into  m  J  hands  hy  M.  Arago. 
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lieart;  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  bj  the  emperor  wrung  him 
like  a  remorse  of  conscience.  He  owned  that  he  had  lent  an 
ear  to  Schwartzenberg*s  propositions;  that  he  had  assembled  his 
generals;  that  he  had  consulted  them  on  the  overtures  of  the  allies; 
and  that  in  porsuance  of  their  advice  he  had  resolved  to  order  a 
movement  on  Versailles.  '^  But,"  he  added  in  impassioned  accents, 
^<  since  ^on  are  charged  with  the  interests  of  the  King  of  Rome  I 
will  jom  you,  and  I  will  stop  the  movement  on  Versailles," 
Aocordin^y  he  issued  oounteroraers,  and  entered  the  carriage  in 
which  the  commissioners  proceeded  to  Paris. 

After  a  brief  halt  at  the  ch&teau  de  Petit  Bourg,  where  the 
Prince  of  Wurtemberg  who  commanded  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
enemy  had  taken  up  his  abode,  they  arrived  in  the  guded  saloons 
o£  the  Rue  Saint-Florentin,  the  scene  of  so  many  acts  of  baseness. 
The  official  negotiators  ploided  the  cause  of  Napoleon's  son :  but 
M.  de  Talleyrand  had  already  committed  himself  m  favour  of  Louis 
XVm.,  and  he  put  all  the  resources  of  intrigue  in  operation  to 
firusirate  the  negotiation. 

Hie  hour  of  doom  was  about  to  strike  for  the  empire :  Alexander 
at  last  resolved  to  pronounce  those  fatal  words  from  which  were  to 
begin  Napoleon's  slow  agony  and  his  own.  He  had  scarcely  finished 
spoJdn^,  when  the  door  of  the  apartment  opened;  a  Russian  officer 
xnade  hia  appearance  and  said,  accompanying  the  word  with  an 
expressive  gesture,  Tohtm.  But  too  soon  was  the  meaning  of  that 
mysterious  word  to  be  known;  for  what  passed  at  Essonne  alter  Mar- 
^kiMit's  departure  was  as  follows. 

Creneral  Grourgaud  had  been  sent  for  from  Fontainebleau  to 
Essonne:  he  arrives:  is  made  acquainted  with  the  departure  of  the 
Due  de  Raguse,  gives  way  to  a  violent  burst  of  vexation,  and  re- 
turns to  Fontainebleau.  Upon  this  the  generals  hold  a  meeting. 
Shall  they  order  a  movement  on  Versailles?  Is  Napoleon  the  man 
to  pardon  his  generals  for  having  lacked  faith  m  his  destiny? 
General  Souham  formally  declared  in  favour  of  defection.  Already 
compromised  in  a  conspiracy  which  Napoleon  had  discovered,  he 
had  a  q)ecial  motive  for  dreading  his  anger.  General  Compans 
begged  that  nothing  might  be  done  precipitately,  and  that  at  least 
the  return  of  Marmont  should  be  awaited  "Beware,"  exclaimed 
General  Bordesoulle,  speaking  of  the  emperor,  "  vou  do  not  know 
the  tiger:  he  loves  bkxxl:  he  will  have  us  diot '  The  order  was 
given  the  troops  to  march. 

(>>lonel  Falmer  had  received  from  the  Due  de  Raguse  the  command 
of  the  advanced  posts  on  the  heights  towards  Paris.  Unable  to  com- 
prehend the  movement  that  was  taking  place  round  him  he  crossed 
the  bridge  c^  Essonne,  making  his  way  tbrough  the  disordered  troops 
of  infantry,  and  he  perceived  Generals  Souham  and  Bordesoulle* 

*  There  esits  a  letter  of  General  BordesouDe's,  in  which  he  dedarea,  that  in  con- 
tttt  with  an  tlie  geoenh  present  at  Eaaonne,  with  the  tAnfjie  exception  of  General 
Lwotte^hedueetedttemoYraentonVersaiUai  ccntraiy  to  tht  ocdor  of  tbe  Doe 
deBagitfe. 
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no  sooner  has  he  handed  to  the  Due  de  VIoence  the  fatal  Pftper 
containing  the  condemnation  of  his  race,  than  his  mind  sufieiB  a 
revidsion,  he  repents  the  act,  and  away  he  runs  after  his  surrendered 
empire,  like  a  child  after  its  lost  toy.  Then,  when  he  finds  that  all 
thoughts  of  retracing  his  steps  are  hopeless,  that  the  sacrifice  i«  in^ 
vocable,  he  labours  painftdly  to  replace  by  a  fiictitions  mreatneas  the 
real  gr^tness  departed  ftom  him;  he  will  be  a  philosopner;  he  will 
find  enjoyment  forsooth  in  his  reminiscences;  he  oonyerses  aloud 
with  the  illustrious  dead,  and  comments  on  the  suicides  of  ^lorioiis 
memory.    A  comedy  played  by  a  great  man  for  his  own  illusion  ! 

The  last  night  he  is  to  pass  m  Fontainebleau  is  come.  The  mys* 
teries  of  that  night  have  been  unveiled.  Candles  are  lighted;  doe- 
tor  Yvan  is  summoned;  word  is  sent  to  Marshal  Bertoand;  loud 
sobs  are  heard  aQ  along  the  gallery  on  which  the  emperor's  iqMurt- 
ment  opens.  He  is  suffering  horrible  anguish,  they  say;  and  subee-; 
quently  it  has  been  related,  that  he  had  made  an  attempt  to  ^isoa 
himself.*  It  is  possible  that  he  had  wished  to  bury  himself  in  hia 
pride:  in  that  sublime  and  profoimd  soul  exaltation  was  blended 
with  artifice,  and  calculation  aid  not  engross  it  to  the  exclusion  of 
poetry. 

At  any  rate,  suicide  would  have  saved  Napoleon  fix>m  lingerinpp 
agony;  for  in  1814  his  career  was  ended.  By  rising  again,  hecoula 
only  render  his  fall  more  utter  and  signal 

In  fact,  it  must  appear  evident  on  reflection,  that  of  all  the  politic 
cal  arrangements  possible  in  1814,  none  so  comi)letely  accorded  with 
the  real  interests  of  the  bourgeoisie  as  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  King  of  Rome  and  the  regency  of  Marie  Louise,  would  havQ 
been  virtually  the  formidable  shade  of  the  emperor  seated  on  the 
throne,  or  rather  the  emperor  still  governing  France  from  his  place 
of  exile.  As  for  the  Due  d'Orleans,  he  was  not  yet  suflEiciently  known, 
and  it  needed  some  years  to  enable  the  bourgeoisie  to  appreciate 
him,  and  to  become  accustomed  to  hail  him  as  their  natural  leader, 
Louis  X  Vni.  was  the  only  individual  at  hand  to  resume  the  consti- 
tutional  monarchy  at  the  point  where  Louis  XVI.  had  left  it ;  he 
alone  could  exercise  the  royal  authority  under  superior  orders,  just 
as  was  suitable  to  the  bourgeoisie. 

The  return  of  the  Bourbons  under  the  patronage  of  our  enemies  no 
doubt  necessarily  placed  France  on  a  footing  of  inferiority  and  depend- 
ence with  regard  to  Europe  :  butwhat  mattered  to  theupper  bourgeoiae. 
this  subaltern  position  of  the  country  if  its  results  were  to  be  a 
durable  peace,  the  opening  of  the  ports,  the  extension  or  the 
strengthening  of  commercial  relations, — ^in  a  word,  the  reign  of  trade? 
Li  the  estimation  of  the  money-getters,  the  hmniliation  was  amply 
balanced  by  the  profit 

Was  there  not  besides  a  pledge  of  stability,  well  suited  to  alliue 
the  selfishness  of  a  mercantile  society,  in  the  restoration  of  that 

*  See  tlie  Manuscript  de  1814,  hj  le  Baion  Fain. 
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kid  upon  them.  G>unti7-houses,  sumptuoud  hotels,  brilliant 
quipa^f  women,  pleasures,  the  easy  honours  of  peace,  these  were 
m  delights  from  which  they  were  torn  by  every  new  design  of  the 
inde&tigable  warrior;  and  they  now  followed  him  but  with  discon- 
tented murmurs  across  that  Europe  which  his  genius  perturbed. 

For  a  long  while,  moreover,  the  military  tone  and  habits  of  the 
lepabHc  had  become  extinct  in  the  army.  Already  at  the  period  of 
tlie  formation  of  Bonaparte's  camp,  the  army  had  seen  admitted  into 
its  ranks  titled  soldiers,  yoimg  men  hatched  in  the  corruption  of 
the  Directory,  and  who  aidopteii  the  corruption  of  the  Empire, — sol- 
diers without  vigour,  who  carried  with  them  to  the  camp  the  pro- 
tection of  women  of  gallantry^  France,  nevertheless,  had  not  ceased 
to  prove  herself  invincible,  but  she  had  ceased  to  vanquish  by  the 
active  and  intelUgent  concurrence  of  her  generals,  her  officers,  and 
her  soldiers.  To  this  concurrence,  of  whicn  the  republican  victories 
were  but  a  glorious  manifestation,  had  succeeded  the  genius  of  a 
fiii^le  man:  the  army  had  become,  as  it  were,  a  coloKailivin^  ma- 
chine of  war,  put  in  motion  and  controlled  by  one  all-powcrfiu  arm. 
The  schemes  of  a  mathematician,  and  the  confidence  with  which  he 
ins[nred  a  million  of  thoroughly  discipUned  men,  were  the  sources 
whence  flowed  all  our  triumphs  since  the  rise  of  the  empire.  Na- 
poleon had  destroyed  the  personaUty  of  the  French  armies. 

So  then,  abandoned  bv  his  generals,  he  felt  himself  all  alone, 
though  adored  by  the  soldiers.  He  could  not  descend  the  steps  of 
the  military  scale  in  search  of  support.  He  beUeved  himself  lost, 
when  he  saw  round  him  at  Fontainebleau,  none  but  marshals  with 
scared  fiu^cs,  and  heard  firom  their  Hps  nothing  but  this  ultimatum  pro- 
nounced by  ingratitude :  *'  Abdicate !"  Abdicate  ?  And  why  ?  Had 
he  not  still  an  army?  Could  he  not  still  count  on  the  devotedness 
of  the  secondary  generals,  of  those  whom  opulence  had  not  unnerved, 
whom  intrigue  had  not  entangled  in  its  toils,  and  who  had  not 
breathed  the  corrupting  air  of  the  saloons  of  the  capital?  Were 
Soult's  and  Suchet's  divisions  combined,  was  the  loss  of  the  game 
indeed  inevitable  in  the  hands  of  a  player  like  Napoleon? 

These  reasonings  were  not  beyond  the  scope  of  a  corporal's  spe- 
culations, yet  hardly,  perhaps,  did  they  suggest  themselves  to  Napo- 
leon. I  cannot  but  admire  how  the  weakness  of  men  shows  itself 
most  glaringly  in  those  very  things  that  most  attest  their  power. 
Napoleon  had  always  exercised  so  marvellous  an  ascendancy  over 
all  around  him,  that  on  the  day  when  a  doubt  of  his  future 
fortunes  seemed  to  cross  the  minds  of  others,  he  became  liimself 
a  doubter  like  the  rest.  Unused  to  resistance,  the  first  resistance  he 
encountered  struck  him  with  such  amazement  as  to  disconcert  and 
prostrate  his  ene^es.  He  became  irresolute  to  excess,  in  expiation 
for  the  abuse  he  had  made  of  his  will  for  fifteen  years. 

Behold  him  at  Fontainebleau.  His  hesitation  is  piteous  :  ho 
can  neither  live  nor  die  emperor !  After  having  abdicated  in  liis  o\vn 
name,  evermore  retreating,  he  abdicates  in  the  name  of  his  race.  But 
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no  stK^in. r  lias  he  handed  to  the  Due  de  Vieoncc  the  fatal  pajxir 
cijni::ininL'  ihc  eoiidfmiiation  of  his  race,  than  liis  mind  sufl'ers  a 
r»'v;il-i  .n,  lie  i-e|M?n:«  the  act,  and  away  he  runs  after  his  surrendircd 
t:njii.-r.  like  a  ei;iM  alter  its  lot  tov.  Tlien,  when  he  finds  that  ail 
:..  .:,'*:  11 5  'A  r*.: rutin lt  'ii*  ^top  are  hopeless,  that  the  sacrifice  is  irre- 
Y  ^.\.- !  .  \\\'  LI-  iiTr  :-^::.:'div  to  replace  by  a  factitious  OTeatness  the 
r.-.l  -T"  -:.:  ^i  Ir.^ryA  t:  t1  him:  he  will  be  a  philosopher;  he  will 
:ir.  L  :.  "-_  -.:  z.r^w'r.  in  his  reminiscences;  he  converses  aloud 
T--  .  -..  .  1^  ^-rr.  '.?  ii-jii.  mi  comments  on  the  suicides  of  ^dorioua 
':.:■"       A    -.c:.  •:  -  ilijcc  bv  a  irreat  man  for  liis  O'wn  illusion  I 

I       ..T-  z.^  i-'i-   J?  :.-*r;^a  in  iontainebleau  is  come.     Tlic  m>-s- 

■  r  -       -.:..:  .-:.,■•::  >.:i'."o  '.cvn  unveiKn].      Candles  are  lighted;  doc- 

..1    .-   -u:i  :!!•  ncti:  ^voiJ  is  ?i»nt  to  Marslial  Bertraud;  loud 

-    *    .-•    1'.  t.i  u!  U'Hl:  c::o  irJlorv  on  which  the  emperor  s  apart- 

.;  -'.  •>.      ^^•>?i::^'.'r::!:^  I'orrible  aniruish,  they  say;  and  subsc- 

■     .    :..<    xv'i  r'.'iaiv.Ht,  tiut  ho  had  made  an  attempt  to  puiton 

^  .  *     >   >  •«*  >>iao  :hat  he  had  widied  M  bury  himself  in  hia 

!   ■■\:i    -:..'ii:r:o  Mid  nx»loi:ud  s^nil  exaltation  was  blended 

^  :  .-..  Ai'd  .u-ouiiirion  Jid  uoi  engross  it  to  tlic  exclusion  of 

V     i.iv  "[^i-o.  ^; icicle  \\\nL\:  luvo  saved  Xapoleon  from  lingering 
.-   !i  L>I  4  :vs  v.;rv\  r  xv;:<  ended.    By  rising  again,  he  could 
....     .  iv.    ■   I. s '.ill  :iu-"e  uitiT  and  .signal. 

;.».  .   I  •nii'^i  aj'iv.ir  ovixK:it  on  rt^lection,  that  of  all  the  pohti- 
'-.tut  .i.  Ills  ?»i'.'**''A-  i.'.  1S14,  none  so  completely  accorded  with 
^       ..      A-if^is  V*;  liu'  Nniri^H'isiieas  the  acce:?sion  of  the  Bouibons. 
•  -v    v  :'■;    '^  iu'iiK*  ard  the  n\!^Mu*y  of  ilarie  Louise,  would  have 
^.  ,       ...i.:v   i!j  u-niiid,ib!o  Juule'of  the  empcn.ir  seated  on  the 
..,,..    •.  ''.v.-  I'f.v'  eiiuvix^r  Mill  jjuveming  France  from  his  place 
N  V-     V^  'rv  uw  l\w  \l\  >i  leans,  hi'  was  not  yet  sufticienily  known, 
i;..         ••.■*\'»\!  A»ii!v'   vvMi's   to  enable  the  bourgeiutie  to  appix'ciate 
'\    ]  .»  \-vx.Mio  .uvu<loiued  ti»  hail  him  as  their  natuiiilleiuler. 

I  KMi  >  will  wu^  ibe  khxU  iiulividual  at  lumd  to  ivsurae  the  con:?ti- 
'.  ,...,  .....sMA-Iiv  ill  ibo  jHiint  \\hoiv  Louis  XVL  liad  left  it;  he 
riii'iK'  vv»:d  ^•\'.-iv'^»  ilu-  i^'uil  authority  under  su^K'rior  ordei-s,  just 
^  vktk^  xu!wt»Iv  lv»  iho  UHUi'\\»lsie. 

tV  ixHUMi  ^»i'ilto  lK'urlH»n^  under  the  patrimagc  of  our  enemies  no 
'^itv\\'«M»'dv  {•livvsl  Kiniu-K*  oil  at;  K»ling  of  inferiority  and  depciid- 
K  ivvviJ^I  i^*  Huuu V .  but  what  inatteiwl  to  theupiier  bourgeoisie 
U,:n  |s«.*iiuMi\'i"  ibo  iMUUiry  if  its  results  were  to  be  a 
tvHW  ibe  v«|vnipj;  of  the  '[vrts,  the  extension  or  the 
„.»  V. ,»!  ,A.Mu»u'v\i  ilivhtilous,— in  a  wonl,  the  ivign  of  trade? 
, Ml  »■'*•:»  .'i'  ilu-  iiKMU'>  ;.vl[vi-s,  tlio  humiliation  was  amply 

..   ,    ....I  U..UU-.  t  |•^^^.•.^•  .>rM,iliiity,  wi«ll  suiicxl  to  alhii-c 
.:„.,    ,  ..I  .»  M..'i%viU'   -viv-.v,   in  the  resturatiou  of  th^t 


VV  kl'V  M  »iu:*/i-i'l  »'V  lJ*l*»  h'  J^'  i^J*">"  ^'^^ 
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dogma  of  Icgitimacj,  the  tempoiaiy  rejection  of  which  had  led 
to  the  convxiMons  of  1793,  and  to  the  devourizig  irais  of  the  em* 
fire? 

But  Louis  XVni.  brought  back  the  emigration  in  his  train; 
Would  he  not  have  to  paj  the  debts  of  his  exue?  Would  not  the 
lepiesentatives  of  the  noblesse  vanquished  in  1789  strive  to  reeanquer 
their  lost  power,  and  to  avenge  the  wounds  inflicted  on  their  pnde? 
Would  not  the  court  be  revived  with  all  that  was  most  offensive  to 
plebeians  in  its  ceremonials?  And,  what  was  a  still  graver  consi- 
aeration,  would  not  the  purchasers  of  national  estates  oe  subjected 
to  spoliation?  I  will  discuss  the  extent  and  the  value  of  these  ap- 
prehensions by  and  by;  but  whatever  be  the  d^ree  of  importance 
allowed  to  tliem,  we  may  positively  assert  that,  taking  an  elevated 
view  of  the  question,  the  Restoration  was  essentially  a  bourgeois 
transaction;  it  accorded,  I  repeat,  with  the  most  chenshed  interests, 
and  the  most  potent  instincts  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

Accordingly  it  forthwith  proclaimed  the  principles  of  that  class. 
Did  not  liberalism  ascend  the  throne  with  Louis  AVIII.?  Was  it 
not  the  head  of  this  restored  dynasty  who,  by  creating  the  charter, 
organized  the  political  power  of  the  bourgeoisie? 

A  series  of  events  of  which  it  is  important  to  study  well  the  cha^ 
ncter  here  opens  upon  us. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XVlil.  began  in  vanity :  all  reigns  b^n  so; 
and  this  is  quite  natural.  Kings  could  never  deceive  any  one  on 
the  score  of  their  greatness,  if  they  did  not,  first  of  all,  deceive 
themselves  by  the  iactitious  eclat  widi  which  they  encompass  their 
persons.        

Louis  XVm.  had  certainly  received  harsh  lessons  from  destiny. 
Hie  Gzown  which  the  hand  of  a  barbarian  conqueror  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  successor  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  stained  with  royal  blood. 
It  was  not  unknown  to  Louis  XVIII.  how  the  lustre  of  his  name 
had  been  tarnished.  His  family,  insultingly  proscribed,  had  been 
seen  wandering  through  the  world,  and  begging  a  contemptuous 
hcepitality  from  capital  to  capital  He  himself  had  worn  out  his 
itrength  m  treading  the  path  of  the  exile: — so  much  so,  that  one 
day,  when  passing  as  a  fugitive  through  Grcrmany,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  rest  opposite  a  post  on  which  this  inscription  had  been 
placed  by  order  of  a  king:  '^ Beggars  and  proscribed  persons  must 
not  stop  /iere  more  Hum  a  quarter  of  an  hxmrr  And  yet  the  first 
caie  of  this  man,  so  roughly  tried,  was  to  puff  up  his  triuinph,  and 
to  give  himself  demonstrative  assurance  of  his  power.  The  very 
first  thing  he  took  in  hand  was  the  task  of  formmg  his  household 
vitli  all  possible  pomp.  The  old  etiquette  was  re-established  in 
that  palace,  the  walls  on  which  looked  down  on  the  spot  where  the 
executioner  had  laid  his  hand  on  Louis  XVL;  and  tne  most  illus- 
trious,  the  most  ancient  names  seemed  scarcely  ancient  or  illus- 
trious enoagb  to  fiimish  ta  the  new  court  a  grand  master,  a  granc 
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almoner,  a'grand  master  of  the  robes,  a  grand  master  of  the  ceretnoM 
mes,  and  a  grand  harbinger. 

Tlie  higher  bourgeoisie  were  deeply  mortified  by  this  commence^ 
ment:  they  were  wrong.  I  am  aware  that  command  should  be 
modest :  the  difference  between,  the  ffreatest  and  the  least  of  men,  is  not 
«uch  that  the  will  of  the  one  can  of  right  swallow  up  the  will  of  the 
other.  Pride  is  allowable  only  in  him  who  obeys;  as  for  him  who 
commands,  he  can  never  expect  to  be  pardoned  for  that  excess  of 
insolence,  except  by  dint  of  humility.  But  truths  like  these  are  too 
lofty  for  an  ignorant  and  corrupt  society.  In  the  impure  medium 
in  which  the  bourgeoisie  moved  in  1814,  to  demand  a  modest 
royalty,  was  to  demand  an  impossibility. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  if  this  first  essay  of  royalty  was  unlucky,  if 
Napoleon  was  able  to  brin^  back  from  Elba  his  momentarily  hum* 
bled  eagles,  this  came  of  tne  fact  that  royalty  had  not  shown  itself 
sufficiently  humble  and  lowly  in  its  first  displays.  No  pardon  was 
dealt  it  in  the  saloons  of  the  bankers  and  the  high  commcrcialists 
for  having  held  out  its  hand  to  the  remnants  of  gentle  blood  (la 
ffentilhommerie).  Above  all,  it  found  no  forgiveness  for  having 
chosen  for  its  ministers  and  counsellors  such  men  as  MM.  de  Men- 
tesquiou,  D'Ambraj,  and  Ferrand,  pale  and  decayed  personifications 
of  the  vanquished  ideas.  Suspicious,  like  all  new  powers,  the  hour* 
geoisic  was  implacable  in  its  resentments,  absolute  m  its  will. 

Good  proof  of  all.  this  was  given  in  the  opening  of  the  chambers  in 
June.  The  speech  from  the  throne  was  favourably  received,  be* 
cause  it  was  moderate,  submissive,  and  even  somewliat  sad.  But 
when  the  garde-des-sceaux  began  to  sound  out  the  old  monarchical 
phrases  of  usage  from  the  tribune,  there  was  a  terrible  commotioii 
throughout  the  whole  assembly.  M.  d'Ambray  ventured,  in 
•speaking  of  the  charter,  to  use  the  words  ardonruxnce  de  reformatUm'^ 
and  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  murmurs  they  excited.  Pro* 
phetic  murmurs !  murmurs  that  were  to  be  transformed  into  an  ap* 
palling  tempest,  when  called  up  fifteen  years  afterwards  by  the  same 
word !  Thus,  by  a  singular  fatality,  the  four  syllables  that  began  the 
struggle  in  1814  were  those  that  terminated  it  in  1830 !  iflie  &ct 
is,  that  the  question  between  the  bourgeoisie  and  royalty  was  in  1814 
identically  what  it  is  at  this  day,  and  the  problem  to  be  solved  was 
this,  which  of  the  two  principles  should  obtain  the  lead,  the  elective 
or  the  hereditary,  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  assemblies  or  that 
of  crowns,  of  the  law  or  of  the  royal  ordinances. 

Whilst  the  formidable  problem  of  governmental  unity  was  b^ng 
thus  enunciated  on  the  surface  of  society,  Paris  was  the  theatre  of 
the  most  multiform  agitations.  The  imperiaUsts  were  conspiring^  pre^ 
paring  heaven  knows  what  tortuous  and  obscure  ways  for  the  return 
of  the  man,  who  had  but  to  stamp  with  his  foot  to  make  an  army 
«tart  up  out  of  the  groimd.  Fouche  was  in  constant  intercourse  with 
these  petty-plot  journeymen,  not  for  the  purpose  of  seconding  them, 
as  lias  been  supposed,  but  that  he  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  be* 
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tray  them.  His  selfish  shrewdness  was  not  at  fault :  he  felt  that  the 
strength  was  on  the  side  of  the  bourgeois  interests  and  the  libcralist 
ideas.  To  introduce  these  interests  and  these  ideas  to  power,  after 
having  constituted  himself  their  representative;  to  offer  his  services 
to  the  Restoration  in  that  capacity,  and  to  rule  it  while  he  served 
it,  such  was  the  mark  he  aimed  at.  M.  do  Talleyrand  was  then  in 
Vienna  negotiating  his  country's  shame:  Fouch^,  therefore,  re- 
mained master  of  tiie  field  of  battle.  He  set  to  work,  and  made 
such  good  speed,  that  one  day  M.  de  Montesquiou  called  a  mcetine 
of  several  influential  men  of  tlie  royalist  party,  to  ask  them,  Would 
it  not  be  advantageous  to  the  monarchy  that  the  reins  should  be 
committed  to  the  hands  of  a  hberal  ministry  ?  Now  the  ministry  in: 
question  was  one  of  Fouche*s  concocting.  And  who,  think  you, 
were  the  men  of  whom  he  had  intended  to  fonn  it?  MM.  Laine, 
Lally  Tolendal,  and  even  Voyer  d'Argenson.  Even  down  such  a 
sheer  descent  were  things  sliding,  to  find  at  the  bottom  the  triumph 
of  liberalism,  in  point  of  principles,  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  point  of 
interesta. 

.  Suddenly  strange  news  is  spread.  The  exile  has  set  foot  on  the 
soil  of  that  land  where  he  once  was  emperor;  the  towns  are  rising  at 
his  approach;  the  battalions  run  to  meet  him  with  shouts  of  aflec- 
tion;  all  France  comes  forth  in  arms,  and  escorts  him.  Now,  then, 
we  shall  see  proof  of  the  degree  of  power  at  which  the  bourgeoisie 
had  arrived.  For,  after  all,  lame  had  not  Ued;  Napoleon  was  actu- 
ally advancing,  carried  on  the  arms  of  an  array  delirious  with  de- 
light; advancmg  with  the  speed  of  the  eagle,  whose  image  sur- 
jnounted  the  imperial  standard.  Twenty  days,  the  time  occupied 
in  hastening  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Seine,  were  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  to  place  the  empire  again  in  his  grasp.  Ho 
entered  his  capitel  by  one  gate,  whilst  the  other  royalty,  haggard 
and  trembling,  was  hurrying  away  by  the  opposite  gate,  to  a  second 
and  more  humiliating  exile.  The  next  day,  reviewing  his  faithful 
legions,  he  caused  himself  to  be  hailed  anew  as  Caisar;  and  some 
days  after,  as  if  to  testify  tlie  man's  power  over  the  world,  the  sove- 
reigns assembled  in  Vienna  sent  orders  to  their  retiring  armies  to 
wheel  round,  and  turn  their  faces  towards  France.  Could  destiny 
do  more  for  the  glory  of  a  mortal?  Vain  eclat !  triumph  of  a  day ! 
There  was  in  France  a  power  which  Napoleon  had  not  taken  into 
his  calculations,  and  one  with  which  he  was  speedily  to  come  into  fatal 
collision.  The  burgcoisie,  overcome  for  a  moment  by  surprise,  re- 
covered its  self-possession.  LiberaUsm  appUed  itself,  for  the  second 
time,  to  the  taslc  of  sapping  the  imperial  throne.  Napoleon  must 
consent  to  ike  acte  additionnel ;  he  must  submit  to  receive  Fouch6 
as  minister  and  as  supervisor  of  his  proceedings ;  he  must  lend  an 
ear  to  that  parliamentary  babbling,  that  filled  him  with  weariness 
and  indignation  of  soul.  But  concessions  were  as  impotent  as  dic- 
tatorship against  the  universal  league  of  the  mercantile  interests, 
taking  its  stand  upon  an  hypocritical  respect  for  Kberty  and  for  tho 
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righta  of  the  people.  All  Europe  puts  forth  its  strength  agamsrC 
Napoleon:  he  falls!  And  by  whom,  I  ask,  had  the  consequences 
of  Waterloo  been  prepared?  Was  it  hj  the  aristocracy?  Why 
they  were  hiding  then  in  Grand  or  in  Vienna:  such  of  flie  nobl^ 
as  had  not  quitted  the  country  desired  nothing  better  than  to  be 
overlooked  and  forgotten;  the  Baron  de  VitroUes  was  languishing 
in  the  dungeons  of  Vinoennes;  and  as  for  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
he  had  long  beenfighting  against  being  perforce  a  grcmdseigneur.  Was 
it  the  soldiers,  the  artisans,  the  workmen  of  the  &ubourgs  of  Paris, 
or  the  proletaries?  No  one  surely  can  have  forgotten  that  it  was 
the  sons  of  the  people,  men  in  jackets  and  caps,  or  in  plain  uniform^ 
who  posted  themselves  every  day  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  undev 
the  windows  of  the  Elysee  feourbon,  to  raise  the  accustomed  cry  of 
Vice  VEmpereur  !  And  what  was  passing  at  those  very  hours  in  the 
legislative  assembly,  where  the  interests  and  the  passions  of  the  boor* 
geoisie  found  utterance?  '*  Let  him  abdicate !  let  him  abdicate  P* 
Xhis  was  the  thought  of  every  breast  in  that  assembly,  and  it  waa 
soon  the  language  of  every  tongue.  They  would  not  even  hear  of 
Napoleon  U.,  so  impatient  were  they  to  break  with  all  that  waa  im- 
perial in  the  past,  and  to  resume  the  traditions  of  1789 1 

I  know  not  why  it  is  that  illustrious  misfortunes  move  men's 
minds  so  deeply.    For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  vulgar  woes  are 
what  most  anect  my  feelings.     I  lament  for  those  whom  the  tempest 
has  overwhelmed,  without    their  having  had  the  satisfection  ef 
breathing  in  it  freely,  and  braving  its  fury;  I  lament  for  those  who, 
gifted  with  strong  souls,  have  yet  died  without  having  lived;  for 
those  whose  dust,  mingled  with  the  dust  of  the  highway,  is  trodden 
underfoot  by  every  unconscious  passenger.     Surely  there  are  certain 
defeats  that  intoxicate  as  much  as  victories.  Human  pride  is  gratified 
by  great  disasters  as  well  as  by  great  successes.    To  fall  from  a  lofty 
eminence  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  fortune  confers  distinction. 
That  Napoleon, toppled  down  from  his  pedestal  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours;  that  he  saw  foreign  princes  take  up  their  abode  in  the 
palace  prepared  for  his  son  \  that  they  gave  him  for  his  last  oountry 
a  rock  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  ocean;  and  that  he  slowly  wasted 
away  there  under  the  eye  of  his  most  cruel  enemies, — this  is  not 
what  demands  our  sorrow.     But  that  the  promised  and  longed-for 
abolition  of  the  droits  riunis  became  one  of  the  causes  of  his  down- 
fid;   that  he,  the  warrior  without  compare,  was  beaten  by  some  in- 
surgent shopkeepers;  that  he  could  make  no  impresaon  on  an  as- 
sembly  of  attorneys  and  stock-jobbers;  he,  of  whom  it  had  been  said 
with  truth,  that  his  presence  produced  on  innumerable  armies  the 
same  effect  as  the  lion's  does  on  the  most  intrepid  hunters; — ay,  tlus 
is  what  must  render  him  the  object  of  everlasting  compassion.     The 
hours  that  passed  over  hinn  in  the  Elysee  Bourbon,  when  he  kept  his 
last  vigil  there,  were  hours  of  humiliation  and  bitterness,  such  pet^ 
haps  as  never  mortal  man  endured.     In  this,  and  in  this  only,  I  nnd 
a  tpxe  and  sufficient  expiation  of  his  pide. 
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Hie  bourgeoisie  complefced  then,  in  1815,  the  work  begun  in  1814. 
fiat  its  leaders,  enlightened  by  experience,  on  this  occasion  took  their 
pzecautiozis  and  made  their  reservations.  In  order  that  Louis  XVI II., 
on  recovering  his  crown,  might  never  cease  for  one  instant  to  be  a 
bouzgeoia  monarch,  it  was  important  to  |dace  beside  liim  as  minister 
a  man  demoted  to  the  dominant  interests,  and  sufficiently  able  to 
govern  under  the  king's  name.  Fouch6  was  marvellously  adapted 
to  play  this  part;  he  became  accordingly  an  indispensable  man.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  the  chambers  nominated  a  committee  oi 
government  after  the  disaster  of  Waterloo.  Camot  was  a  member 
«  it,  but  its  president  was  the  Due  d'Otrante.  It  is  true  that  Camot 
loved  the  people  I 

Fooche's  first  care,  on  becoming  master  ofpublic  affairs,  was  to 
Ebeiate  the  Baron  de  VitroUes  &om  prison.  Tney  had  an  interview. 
M.  de  VitroUes  wished  to  quit  Pans  and  join  the  king,  but  the  re- 
ception he  met  with  iGrom  fouche  kept  him  back.  '^  I  can  do  good 
service  here  to  the  cause  of  Louis  X  V  III.,''  said  VitroUes  to  Fouch^, 
*'  bat  on  three  conditions:  the  first  is,  that  my  life  shall  not  be  as- 
Miled;  the  second,  that  you  shaU  give  me  at  least  fifty  passports,  to 
enable  me  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  the  king ;  and  the  third, 
that  I  shaU  be  aJlowed  to  have  access  to  you  every  day." — **  As 
regards  your  head,"  replied  Fouche,  with  that  picturesque  fami- 
liarity of  langua^  he  affected,  ^^  it  hangs  on  the  same  hooks  as  my 
own:  you  shaU  have  fifty  passports,  and  we  shaU  see  each  other,  if 
it  so  please  you,  not  once,  but  twice  a  day."  M.  de  VitroUes  became 
in  this  way  a  sort  of  middle  term  between  the  Bourbons  and  Fouche; 
the  Restoration  on  one  side,  the  bourgeoisie  on  the  other. 

Whilst  Fouche  was  keeping  up  an  active  correspondence  with  the 
oourt  of  Grand,  he  was  despatdiing  emissaries  to  Austria,  with  orders 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  httle  King  of  Rome,  and  he  was  writing  to 
faiB  colleague  at  the  Ckmgrcss  of  Vienna  to  soimd  the  diplomatic  body 
as  to  the  candidature  of  the  Due  d'Orlcans;  thus  carrying  on  three 
plots  simultaneously,  and  rendering  his  own  position  tenable,  be  the 
iq»hat  what  it  might. 

Fouch^*s  views  respecting  the  junior  branch  were  readUy  adopted 
by  Tall^rand;  and  the  emperor  Alexander's  mind  was  moculated 
inth  thi3n  by  means  of  certain  dexterous  insinuations,  so  that  one 
day  the  czar  suddenly  proposed  the  question  in  full  congress  in  this 
fbrm:  Would  it  not  be  for  the  interest  of  Europe  that  the  crown 
should  be  placed  on  the  head  of  the  Due  d'Otleans?  Universal 
itnpe&ction  followed  this  unexpected  proposition.  But  had  not  the 
hondred  days  a&rded  proof  of  the  political  nuUity  of  the  elder 
Bourbons?  Between  a  2l8t  of  January  and  a  2(>th  of  March  what 
tdace  would  remain  for  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  and  the  securitv  of 
iKr  kings?  Opinions  were  already  mclining  m  favour  of  the  Due  . 
d'Orleans  when  the  project  was  defeated  by  the  resistance  made  to 
it  by  Lord  Clancarty,  who  expressed  himself  earnestly  on  the  dan- 
ger of  luJdiiig  out  such  encouiagements  to  the  ambition  of  col- 
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lateral  lines.  Upon  this  M.  de  Talleyrand,  shiftinff  his  course  with 
his  usual  dexterity,  wrote  to  Louis  XVIII.  to  disclose  to  him  this 
species  of  diplomatic  conspiracy,  all  the  threads  of  which  he  had 
arranged  with  his  own  hand. 

Meanwliile  the  princes  arrive  at  Amou^illc.  The  Baron  de 
Vitrolles  hastens  to  join  them,  impatient  to  sound  for  himself  the 
sentiments  of  the  heads  of  the  coalition.  What  was  his  surprise 
when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  to  him,  *'  Hiere  is  in  all  this 
a  question  of  things, — ^viz.,  the  tricolour  cockade,  and  a  question  of 
persons, — viz.,  Fouche."  M.  de  Vitrolles  having  then  reminded 
the  duke  that  the  tricolour  cockade  was  the  emblem  of  a  revolt  against 
the  king,  and  that  Fouche  was  a  regicide;  "  WelL^'  replied  the 
English  general,  "  the  question  of  things  might  pcrhap  be  given 
up,  out  not  the  personal  question;  that  is  impossible."*  Remarkable 
words  and  well  worthy  of  being  pondered !  So  then,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  allies,  Fouche  represent^  a  more  potent  idea  in  France  than 
that  which  was  expressed  by  the  tricolourcd  cockade  itself !  They 
were  right ;  for  the  fact  was,  the  Revolution  had  aroused  two  sorts  of 
passions;  the  one  sort  manly  and  glowing,  lofty,  devoted;  the  other 
selfish  and  mercantile.  The  former  were  represented  by  the  tricolour 
cockade ;  but,  after  having  dazzled  and  confounded  the  world  by  their 
marvellous  explosion,  they  had  at  last  died  away;  over  excited  by 
the  republic,  they  had  been  in  a  manner  exhausted  by  Napoleon, 
The  latter  were  personified  in  Fouche,  and  these  unfortunately  were 
now  the  stronger. 

After  this  it  need  not  be  wondered  at  that  the  nomination  of 
Fouche  to  the  ministry  of  police  was  made  one  of  the  conditions  of 
Louis  XVIII.*s  entrance  mto  Paris.  The  bourgeoisie  required  a 
guarantee,  and  it  was  given  one.  Many  among  the  royalists  them<* 
selves  ix^garded  this  appointment  of  Fouche  as  a  necessary  evil; 
among  others  the  Bailli  de  Crussol,  a  man  whose  royalism  was 
honest  and  founded  on  conviction. 

It  was  likewise  the  sense  of  this  necessity  that  determined  Louif 
XVIII.  to  scat  in  his  closet  the  man  he  had  execrated  as, his  bio* 
ther's  murderer.  We  may  infer  this  from  the  cynical  expressions  he 
addressed  to  the  Baron  do  Vitrolles  after  the  departure  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  for  Neuiuy,  where  the  Duke 
d'Otrante  awaited  them.  "  I  have  inculcated  upon  them  that  they 
must  act  for  the  best,  for  I  am  well  aware  that  in  accepting  Foudi^ 
I  surrender  at  discretion  (Je  Uvre  man  pucelage). 

All  these  scandals  were  to  be  ecUpsed  by  the  great  scandal  of  the 
second  entry  of  the  allies  into  Paris.  This  time  there  was  no  battle 
fought,  no  blood  shed.  Paris  did  not  capitulate,  it  courted  capture. 
The  accomplices  of  the  foreigner  had  not  acted  this  time  in  secret  but 
in  the  open  day,  before  the  fiices  of  all  men,  in  the  palace  appointed 
for  public  deliberation.    How  is  it  possible  to  depict  the  aspect  of 
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Puis  during  those  horrible  days?  The  pride  of  France  had  taken 
refuge  among  Ae  most  wretcned  of  her  children :  the  proletaries 
vere  all  that  existed  of  the  conntrj,  but  what  could  they  do?  At 
the  very  most  a  few  old  soldiers  were  met  here  and  tlierc  at  the 
torn  of  some  deserted  street  or  in  the  angles  of  the  cross-ways,  mut- 
tering maledictions.  And  whilst  all  along  the  splendid  main  streets 
md  the  glittering  boulevards  the  foreigners  were  defiling  by  thou- 
fluids,  their  faces  no  lonc^er  expressing  surprise  and  admiration  as  in 
1814,  but  wrath,  disdam,  and  insult,  a  crowd  of  elegant  women, 
filUng  the  windows,  were  loudly  hailing  the  passage  of  the  victors, 
and  waving  scarfs  in  token  of  joy;  the  rich  were  preparing  their 
most  sumptuous  apartments  to  receive  the  Englisn  or  Pnissian 
oflSoers;  and  the  shopkeepers,  in  the  intoxication  of  delighted  cupi- 
dity, were  emulously  displaying  all  their  most  precious  stores. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the  irruption  of  the  enemy  into  the 
capital  did  not  excite  such  general  enthusiasm  as  the  first  invasion 
bad  done.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  to  the  credit  of  a  portion  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  that  it  coidd  not  help  feeUng  a  touch  of  melancholy 
and  shame.  The  spectacle  of  the  rural  population  wofully  taking 
lefbge  in  the  city  with  their  ^oods  and  their  cattle,  suflicicntly  told 
the  nature  of  the  change  wmch  the  disposition  of  the  allies  had 
undergone :  they  were  reared.  And  yet — ^but  no !  posterity  will 
never  be  brought  to  beUeve  in  such  excess  of  infamy — they  danced 
on  Ae  everlastingly  profaned  turf  of  the  Tuileries  a  few  paces  from 
the  Pont  des  Arts,  where  our  enemies  had  planted  two  pieces  of 
cannon  in  readiness  to  fire  on  our  public  edifices.  Frenchmen  dared 
to  caper  in  vile  measures  round  the  bleeding  body  of  their  country, 
like  savages  bounding  in  a  rin^  round  a  vanquished  foe.  The  8tran« 
gers  saw  this,  and  they  despised  us. 

TbuB  hegEtn  in  France  the  era  of  material  interests. 

Those  individuals,  after  all,  could  hug  themselves  for  a  time  in 
their  prosperous  selfi^ness,  who  had  computed  how  much  money  an 
humiliation,  till  then  unparalleled,  would  bring  in :  for,  as  the  last 
depth  of  this  deep  disgrace,  the  vanquished  suffered  themselves  to 
be  TOTged  with  gold  by  the  victors.  Paris  sold  itself  in  retail,  after 
havmg  given  itself  over  in  the  lump,  and  had  not  even  the  merit  of 
a  disinterested  infamy.  **  The  ordinary  takings  of  the  shopkeepers 
increased  tenfold;  all  the  young  officers  had  expensive  mistresses, 
boxes  in  the  theatres,  and  dinners  at  YerVs.  From  this  year  1815 
date  most  of  the  shopheeping  fortunes  of  Paris.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  the  immense  expenditure  of  the  leaders  of  the  coalesced 
anmes :  the  Grand  Duke  Constantinc  and  his  brother  sank  1 ,500,000 
loables  in  Paris,  in  the  course  of  forty  dajrs.  Blucher,  who  received 
three  millions  from  the  French  government,  mortgaged  his  estates 
and  quitted  Paris,  ruined  by  the  gambUng-houses.***  Paris,  we 
perceive,  had  its  wages  largely  doled  out  to  it ;  the  enemies  of  Franco 
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were  prodigal,  and  the  purveyors  for  this  mob  of  enchanted  revel- 
lers were  as  eager  to  gatner  the  profits  of  its  intoxication  to  the  last 
farthing,  as  it  was  itself  to  riot  to  the  last  in  pleasures  and  inso- 
lence. 

But  there  was  this  singularity  in  the  results  produced  by  the  in- 
vasion, that  France  was  brutally  sacrificed  to  Paris. 

The  centralization  established  by  the  Empire  existed  in  full  force 
in  1815.  Paris  concentrated,  without  weakening  them,  all  the 
various  instincts,  interests,  and  passions  of  more  than  thirty  millions 
of  men ;  it  epitomised  them  without  destroying  them.  The  inva- 
sion made  palpable  the  possible  oppression  latent  in  such  a  system 
of  centralization;  a  city  was  enriched,  and  a  whole  kingdom  sub- 
jected to  pillage.  Yes,  fields  laid  waste  and  desolate,  a  multitude 
of  petty  proprietors  ruined,  the  agriculture  of  several  provinces  dried 
up  at  the  fountain-head,  opulent  cities  crushed  under  the  weight  of 
arbitrary  contributions,  every  thing,  in  short,  that  conquest  can  do 
and  dares  do  in  its  most  sava^  excesses;  all  this  was  what  those 

f'leces  of  gold  represented,  which  the  strangers  scattered  through 
aris  with  a  recklessness  replete  with  insult 
Another  result  deserves  notice.  As  France  was  pitilessly  ran- 
sacked for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  city,  just  so  the  Dody  at  large 
of  the  bourgeoisie  was  finally  impoverished  to  tlie  profit  of  some 
fortunate  capitalists.  The  cost  of  subsisting  the  seven  hundred 
thousand  men  who  encumbered  our  soil,  the  frightful  abuse  of  reqid- 
sitions,  tiie  augmentation  of  all  kinds  of  imposts,  the  forced  loans, 
the  thousand  millions,  the  price  of  our  deliverance;  what  a  bur- 
den was  all  this  to  lay  on  the  bourgeois!  It  is  true,  recourse 
was  liad  to  credit  to  clear  off  the  incumbrance;  true,  that  the  oon- 
ditioiis  of  the  loan  contracted  with  the  foreign  bankers,  Baring  and 
Hope,  and  of  which  the  principal  Parisian  bankers  obtuned  an 
eighth,  offered  the  lenders  the  enormous  profit  of  from  20  to  22  per 
cent,  interest;  true  that  the  first  financial  measures  of  the  Restoratiooi 
were  so  favourable  to  the  great  capitalists,  tliat  when  M.  Gasinui 
Ferier  wrote  a  pamphlet  inveighing  against  the  scandal  of  the  ope-> 
ration,  he  took  his  stand  upon  this,  among  other  grounds,  that  it 
would  have  been  more  national  to  apply  only  to  the  bankers  of 
France.  .  .  .  Erect  above  the  mass  of  the  bourgc<risie,  bending 
under  the  burden,  the  higher  bourgeoisie  derived  increased  strengu 
and  opulence  from  the  public  shame.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  if 
manifest  that  the  invasion  was  in  a  manner  a  new  contrivance  afforded 
the  richest  to  rob  the  poorest.  In  the  long  run,  when  the  foreignen 
afterwards  departed  beyond  our  frontiers,  they  did  not  perhaps  cany 
off  with  them  any  great  quantity  of  money;  but  the  amount  they 
caused  to  change  h^ds  was  enormous.  Thrust  by  the  chances  of 
war  between  the  great  capitalists  and  the  small  manufacturers,  be- 
tween the  bankers  and  the  artisans,  between  daring  speculators  and 
working  men,  they  bestowed  on  the  former,  by  means  of  the  loan, 
what  they  violently  extorted  from  the  latter  by  way  of  taxation. 
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Urns,  before  ever  the  bourgeoisie  was  installed  in  the  admini* 
etretion,  the  principle  of  death  latent  within  it  had  been  already 
indicated  to  the  attentive  philosopher  by  the  first  material  result  of 
the  invasion. 

K  the  reader  will  ponder  the  lines  I  have  just  written,  he  will , 
find  thejr  contain  the  germ  of  the  whole  social  history  of  the  | 
bourgeoisie:    the  banking  interest   inthralling  industry  and  com- 
merce; individual  credit  profiting  the  strong,  injuring  ihe  weak;  in 
a  word,  the  reign  of  competition  tending  inevitably  to  overthrow 
Email  fortunes,   and  to  imdermine  those  of  the  middle  standard; 
and  all  this  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  real  financial  feudality,  I 
or,  if  you  will,  an  oligarchy  of  bankers.     Admirable  law  of  Provi-  \ 
doice,  which  set  the  threat  of  punishment  side  by  side  with  the 
crime,  made  the  very  selfishness  of  the  bourgeoisie  engend^  the 
ccHnmencement  of  its  dissolution,  and  mingled  with  the  shameful 
causes  of  its  aggrandizement  the  indication  of  the  causes  of  its 
final  nnn! 

But  a  system  of  things  with  which  the  passions  of  nimibers  are 
bound  up  does  not  come  to  nought  in  a  day,  whatever  be  the  vices 
of  its  origin.  Many  generations  are  of)xm  insufficient  to  absorb  all 
the  venom  of  an  evil  principle.  Every  tyrannical  rdgime  may  be 
likened  to  an  abyss  which  can  be  filled  up  only  with  dead  bodies: 
the  cruel  operation  proceeds  slowly  to  its  accomplishment,  for  the 
abyss  is  profound. 

in  ^te,  ihen,  of  some  not  very  prominent  signs  of  future  decay, 
a  long  dominion  was  promised,  in  1816,  to  this  imfecling  leign  of 
oompetirion  and  individualism.  Only,  that  dominion  re(]|uircd  to  be 
oompeted.  The  power  of  the  boui^eoisie  had  its  roots  m  the  con- 
itituti^m  of  society;  it  only  remained  for  it  to  obtain  a  footing  in 
the  political  domaiiL  Individualism  below  summoned  liberalism  to 
Beat  itself  above. 

Accordingly,  from  1815  to  1830,  the  boui^oisie  buaied  itself  only 
with  completing  its  dominion.  To  turn  the  elective  system  to  its 
own  advantage,  to  seize  on  the  parliamentary  power  and  render  it 
supreme  after  having  achieved  its  conquest,  such  was  for  fifteen 
years  the  work  prosecuted  by  liberalism,  a  work  summarily  ex- 
pareseed  in  these  words:  To  enslave  botalty  without  db- 
STBOTIK o  IT.  Thus,  after  those  revolutionists  of  '93  had  passed 
away,  who  had  trampled  on  political  tradition  with  such  fierce 
heroism;  after  the  reign  of  a  man,  who,  as  he  could  date  only^  fhan 
hnnself,  had  essayed  to  silence  for  ever  the  antiquated  vociferatioii  of 
the  assemUies,  uprose  once  more  unconquercd  tradition,  bringing 
with  it  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  so  long  maintained  against  royally 
by  the  ^tatB-g^6raux  and  the  parliamentarians. 

How  many  novelties  had  the  natural  course  of  events  introduced 
into  this  old  quarrd !  The  field  of  battle  had  been  transformed; 
Ac  object  of  the  combat  was  no  longer  the  same;  the  prize  of  victory 
had  a  di£fetentcomplcjaon,the  combatants  had  another  aspect*  What 
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of  tliat  ?    There  was  in  this  reviving  conflict  something  which  events 
had  not  been  able  to  change — its  essential  nature. 

II. 

.     When  the  Bourbons  fell  in  1830,  many  and  various  were  the  ex- 
planations given  of  the  event. 

They  had  entered  France,  it  was  said,  floated  on  the  tide  of  in- 
vasion, like  its  foam.  They  had  rendered  France  vassal  to  Europe j 
and  the  ink  was  not  dried  on  the  fingers  of  their  ministers  from 
signing  tte  treaties  of  1815.  They  had  brought  back  into  the  heart 
of  a  sorrowing  coimtry  thousands  of  the  haughty  race  of  gentik-* 
hommeSj  and  that  grasping  and  encroaching  caste,  the  clergy.  They 
had  begun  their  career  with  proscriptions,  and  the  shade  of  Michel 
Ney  rose  up  against  them,  accusing  them  of  murder.  They  held  the 
sword  suspended  over  the  heads  of  the  purchasers  of  national  estates, 
and  their  mere  presence  was  a  never-ending  menace. 

Woe  to  him  who  should  declare  one  of  all  these  charges  imjust ! 
But  are  they  enough  to  account  historically  for  the  part  played  by  the 
bourgeoisie  in  1830?     I  say  not. 

If  Louis  XVIII.  dared  to  pick  up  his  crown  firom  the  bloody  field 
of  Waterloo;  if  he  re-entered  Paris,  surroimded  by  an  English j 
Hussian,  and  Prussian  stafl*;  if  he  did  not  blush  to  admit  in  the 
Prince  Regent  of  England  a  right  of  moral  suzerainty  over  the  heri- 
tage of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  Napoleon  ;  if  Wellington  was  through 
him  Marshal  of  France ;  if,  while  he  was  trjring  his  hand  at  roydty 
in  the  Tuileries,  the  Baron  von  Muffling,  a  foreigner,  was  made  go^ 
vemor  of  his  capital;  if  the  Louvre  was  pillaged  by  the  Prussians;  if 
Blucher,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  could  talk  with  impunity  of  blowing  up  our 
edifices;  if  Alexander  was  regarded  as  the  friend  of  the  Kine  of 
France,  because  he  had  been  content  with  making  the  bridges  built  in 
remembrance  of  our  victories  echo  under  the  footsteps  of  his  army; 
if  the  allies,  treating  with  this  same  King  of  France,  exacted,  and 
were  accorded,  as  a  preliminary  to  all  negotiation,  that  the  Sixmyoi 
the  Loire  shoidd  be  dissolved,  so  that  France  should  have  nothing 
left  but  to  entreat  for  mercy;  lastly, — for  long,  long,  alas !  is  the  list 
of  our  humiliations  in  those  days, — if  our  enemies  acquired  by  the 
treaty  of  November  the  right  not  only  of  reducing  France  to  her  last 
limits,  but  of  dismantling  her  fortifications,  of  building  others  against 
her  with  her  own  money,  of  watching  and  controUmg  her  policy^ 
and  of  occupying  her  territory  for  five  years, — was  all  this  the 
crime  solely  of  the  king,  the  princes  and  the  ministers?  Why  had 
the  representatives  of  tJic  bourgeoisie,  the  members  of  the  legislative 
body,  refused  the  vanquished  Napoleon  that  sword  he  asked  for  as  a 
simple  general  to  repair  the  disaster  of  Waterloo,  and  to  save  th^ 
countrv*  or  die?  And  why,  when  the  first  gleam  of  the  enemies* 
watchnres  was  seen,  why  did  not  the  bourgeoisie  of  Paris  stir  up  th6 
people  so  prompt  to  fight,  and  rush,  itself,  to  arms,  turning  despe?* 
lately  U>  bay^  like  the  glorious  monks  of  Saragossa?  But  no :  all  th^ 
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gates  o£  the  town  were  tlirown  open ;  and  there  were  shouts  of  joy  in 
all  the  streets;  and  there  were  Juices  in  the  public  gardens;  and  in 
all  the  theatres,  for  several  months,  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  fre- 
quent the  theatres  hailed  in  Alexander  the  demigod  of  the  invasion  ! 
Hear  it  again:  ^'  The  shopkeepers  increased  their  usual  receipts  ten« 
fold.  From  1815  date  most  of  the  shopkeeping  fortunes  of  the  ca« 
pital."  "  A  proof  that  the  bourgeoisie  had  no  thought  in  1830 
of  punishing  the  Bourbons  as  princes  brought  into  France  by  the 
sfr^iger,  is,  that  it  selected  to  fill  the  throne  Philip  Duke  of  Orleans. 
And  how  had  the  Due  d*Orleans  entered  France  r  Was  not  he  too 
found  in  the  rear  of  the  invasion?  Let  ns  deal  justice  and  truth  to 
alL  Had  the  bourgeoisie  taken  upon  it  in  1830  to  exact  expiation 
of  the  crown  for  the  events  of  1815,  then  I  say  it  would  have  taken 
vengeance  on  the  elder  branch  of  the  Boiirbons  for  dimes  of  which 
it  was  itself  the  accomplice.  Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.  It  was 
the  people  who  remembered  * 

Could  the  bourgeoisie  with  any  more  show  of  reason  fall  upon  the 
order  of  gentiUhommes  f  I  have  noticed  that  Louis  X VIIl.  com- 
mitted in  1814  the  mistake  of  professing  too  open  a  regard  for 
ancient  names;  but  he  had  made  naste  to  correct  that  error  m  1815. 
Do  we  not  find  in  the  first  ministerial  Ust  of  the  latter  epoch,  along 
with  the  name  of  Talleyrand  de  Perigord,  that  of  Pasquier,  belong- 
ing to  the  noblesse  de  rohe^  and  those  still  less  aristocratic  of  Gouvion 
St.  Cyr,  Fouche,  and  Louis?  Did  M.  Decazes,  who  was  so  long  the 
soul  of  the  government  of  the  Restoration,  owe  his  influence  to  his 
parchments.''  Were  not  MM.  de  Villele,  de  Ciorbiferc,  and  de 
Peyronnet,  who  filled  with  their  existence  the  lastyears  of  the  Re- 
storation, were  they  not  almost  rwm  homines?     That  the  higher 

*  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  terms  in  which  M.  Yillemain,  who  has  been  minister 
since  1830,  congratulated  the  Emperor  Alexander  on  his  victory  of  1814,  and  that  in 
full  academy,  April  21,  1814. 

**  At  a  time  when  all  hearts  are  preoccupied  by  this  august  presence,  I  hare  need 
to  entreat  indulgence  and  pardon  for  the  interruption  I  am  about  to  occasion.  How 
great  is  the  contrast  between  so  feeble  a  literary  interest  and  an  audience  such  as 
this  I  Did  the  Princes  of  the  North,  who  came  to  mingle  in  these  meetings  in  times 
past,  foresee  that  their  descendants  would  one  day  be  led  to  them  by  the  result  of 
war?  Such  are  the  revolutions  of  empires.  But  the  power  of  the  arts  over  gene- 
rous souls  does  not  cliange.  Before  the  image  of  the  arts  monarchs  in  arms  pause 
like  monarchs  on  a  journey.  They  respect  it  in  our  monuments,  in  the  genius  of 
6ur  writers,  and  in  the  vast  renown  of  our  savanis.  Eloquence,  or  rather  history, 
will  celebrate  this  literary  urbanity,  when  it  comes  to  tell  of  this  war  without 
ambition,  this  inviolable  and  disinterested  league,  this  royal  sacrifice  of  the  most 
cherished  feelings  immolated  to  the  rejwse  of  nations,  and  to  a  sort  of  European 
patriotism.  The  valiant  heir  of  Frederick  has  proved  to  us  that  the  chances  of 
arms  do  not  cast  down  a  genuine  king  from  the  throne;  that  he  always  arises  again 
nobly,  borne  up  on  his  people's  arms,  and  remains  invincible  because  he  is  loved. 
Alexander's  magnanimity  sets  before  our  eyes  one  of  those  antique  souls  passionately 
athirst  for  glory.  His  -power  and  his  youth  are  warrants  for  the  long  peace  of  Eu- 
rope. His  heroism,  purified  by  the  light  of  modem  civilization,  seems  worthy  of 
perpetuating  its  empire,  worthy  of  renewing  and  still  more  embellishing  the  image 
of  the  philosophical  monarch  presented  by  Marcus  Aurelius,— of  displaying,  in  fine, 
on  the  throne,  the  armed  wisdom  of  a  power,  vast  as  its  own  aspirations  for  the 
wel£EU%  of  the  world.'* 
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1x)argcoiae  felt  a  Teiy  lively  repagnanoe  for  the  nobles  and  the 
dergy,  and  that  it  jpfuisocd  the  former  with  its  jealoua  paasionB, 
under  the  war-crj  ot  equality,  and  the  latter  iritli  its  frigid  so^ 
ticism,  while  crying  up  liberty  of  conscience,  and  tlie  independence 
of  the  civil  power,  is  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt.  Only  it  would 
never  have  incurred  the  risks  of  a  revolution  had  it  looked  forward 
to  nothing  else  than  securing  the  triumi^  of  its  scepticism  and  its 
vanity.  ^^ 

As  for  the  cruelties  so  heavily  charged  upcm  Louis  XVHL,  it 
must  be  owned  that  it  is  ddenj  to  cucumstances  they  owe  the 
character  they  have  preserved  in  histoiy. 

'^  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,"*  says  an  historian  of  the  Be- 
storation,  '*  Ney  stepped  into  a  hackney-coach,  dressed  in  a  Uue 
firock.  He  had  sent  to  ask  M.  de  Semonville  for  a  botde  of  bor^ 
deaux  and  had  drunk  it.  The  grand  referendary  accompanied  the 
marshal  to  the  coach;  the  cure  of  St.  Sulmce  was  by  his  side,  and 
two  officers  of  gendarmerie  on  the  box.  llie  dismal  party  crossed 
the  Luxembourg-gardens  on  the  observatory  side.  On  passing  the 
iron  gate  it  turned  to  the  left  and  halted  fifty  paces  further  on  under 
the  wall  of  the  avenue.  The  coach  having  stopped,  the  marshal 
stepped  out  nimblj,  and  standing  eight  paces  from  the  wall,  said  to 
the  officer,  ^  Is  this  the  place,  sir? — ^  Yes,  monaeur  le  mardchaL' 
Ney  then  took  off  his  hat  with  his  left  hand,  laid  his  right  on  his 
heaxt,  and  addressing  the  soldiers,  cried  out,  ^  Comrades,  fire  on 
me.'  The  officer  gave  the  signal  to  fire,  and  Ney  fell  without 
making  any  motion."  ^ 

What  strikes  us  above  all  in  this  horrible  execution  is  its  gloomy 
secrecy  and  want  of  solemnity.  The  multitude  was  not  dicre  at  tlia 
last  moment,  it  had  been  deceived,  and  was  assembled  in  the  plain 
of  Gi-enellc.  Michel  Ney,  Marshal  of  France,  Prince  of  Moakowa, 
Duke  of  Elchingen,  is  shot  in  a  lonely  silent  spot,  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall,  by  soldiers  who  skulk  firom  observation,  by  order  of  a  govern- 
ment afraid  of  its  own  violence.  This  explains  whv  it  was  that  the 
first  cruelties  of  the  Restoration  lefl  traces  stamped  in  fire  on  men's 
hearts.  Ney  had  turned  against  Louis  XYIII.  the  sword  he  had 
received  from  him  to  defend  him  in  1814:  there  is  no  question  of 
that.  It  is  true  he  was  under  the  safeguard  of  a  capitulation:  but 
the  vengeance  of  reaction  is  not  to  be  stopped  by  such  slight  consi- 
derations as  this.  To  kill  one's  enemies  had  been  no  novelty  for  half  a 
century:  '93  had  wearied  the  executioner.  But  the  neces^ties  of  a  situa- 
tion without  parallel  accounted  for,  and  more  than  excused  the  blows 
struck  by  the  Revolution:  the  soimd  of  the  axe  was  lost  in  '93  in  the 
clamours  of  the  forum  and  in  the  universal  uproar.  Here  there  was 
notliinff  of  the  kind:  death  was  inflicted  in  cold  blood,  and  a  whole 
nation  kept  silence  round  the  executioners.  Be  it  as  it  may,  if  the 
bourgeoisie  was  indignant,  its  indignation  was  assuredly  disinterested; 

*  Uistoire  de  la  Bestauration,  par  un  Homme  d*£ta^  p.  404. 
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Ney  and  Lab^doy^  died  victims  of  an  idea  combated  and 

TUi^foished  with  tlic  aid  of  the  bourgeoisie  itself ;  since  tlicy  died 
victims  of  the  Empire, — victims  of  the  Hmidred  Days.  Napoleon  had 
erased  the  Doc  dEn^rhien  to  be  shot  in  the  trcncnes  of  Yincennes. 
Louis  XVUL  paid  Napoleon  back  murder  for  murder, — a  kind  of 
emulation  most  worthy  of  the  masters  of  the  earthi  But  that  is  alL 
Did  the  bourseaisie  on  the  day  succeeding  the  revolution  of  July, 
when  it  was  an  powerful,  impose  on  its  king  the  dut^  of  restoring  the 
name,  famey  and  memory  of  Nejr?    And  why  did  it  not?* 

I  oome  to  another  pomt,  the  mterests  of  the  purchasers  of  national 
pt^rty.  This  was  a  more  serious  question  for  the  bourgeoisie,  for 
It  was  no  mere  affidr  of  sentiment  and  humanity:  accormngly  care 
was  taken  not  to  alarm  men's  interests  on  this  score.  Louis  XVIIL, 
who  committed  so  many  blunders,  at  least  did  not  commit  this  one. 
He  affirmed  in  his  declaration  of  Saint  Omcr  that  the  purchasers  of. 
n^far^nal  properiT  should  never  be  molested.  What  do  I  say?  Did 
the  chamber  of  1815,  intoxicated  as  it  was  with  aristocracy,  ever 
cany  the  audacity  of  its  counter-revolutionary  passions  to  that 
length?  Recollect  the  law  on  seditious  cries:  the  5th  article  of 
that  law  provided  a  penalty  against  every  expression  of  a  nature  to 
alarm  the  possessors  of  national  property.  ^'  Wherefore  this  mea- 
sure?" exclaimed  the  Vioomte  de  Cmlt^briand  on  this  occasion 
before  the  assembled  peers.  *^  Why  impose  a  silence,  which  would 
be  broken,  if  not  by  men,  yet  by  the  very  stones  that  serve  as  land- 
marks to  the  patnmonies  whose  possessors  it  is  intended  to  re* 
assure?'  Woxds  of  rash  daring;  but  not  all  Chdteaubriand's  elo- 
auence  oould  give  effect  to  their  hardihood,  even  at  a  moment  when 
ue  counter-revolution  showed  itself  daring  to  insolence !  If,  there- 
fore, the  interests  of  the  purchasers  of  national  property  were  so  often 
invoked  in  the  polemics  of  liberalism,  it  was  because  they  furnished 
that  insincere  system  with  a  serviceable  weapon.  And  if  the 
mSUard  granted  tlie  emigrants  be  held  up  to  me  in  objection,  my 

*  At  the  ym  moment  I  write  these  Imes,  this  day,  March  7, 1S41,  the  joomals 
mnnnnfwv>  the  determinatictfi  just  come  to  by  the  son  of  Marshal  Ncy,  to  take  Jiis  seat 
in  that  assembly  irhich  voted  afanost  mianimously  for  the  death  df  his  fiither.  In 
the  last  lettsr,  ezpLaining  the  motiyes  to  tliis  determination,  I  find  what  follows: 

**  The  too  of  the  Marquia  of  IStralford  did  not  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
ffl  alter  he  had  obtained  the  reycrsion  of  the  sentence  migustly  passed  on  his  father 
in  tibe  nign  of  Charles  L 

"  Lew  fortmiate  than  be,  or  less  efficiently  seconded  by  drcomstanoes,  and  by  the 
Mate  of  DOT  laws,  I  have  not  been  able  completely  to  succeed  in  the  aocomplislunent 
of  a  rdigions  duty,  which  I  have  nevertheless  pursued  without  relaxation,  and  by  all 
llie  memns  in  my  power  since  1831. 

*  My  cfibrts  with  the  different  mimstrios  which  have  succeeded  each  other  during 
that  space  of  time,  have  been  always  fhistrated  by  exceptions  to  my  Jocum  in  curia^ 
drawn  partly  from  the  lacunae  of  our  code  in  matters  of  revision,  partly  also  from  the 
inconveniences  with  regurd  to  the  public  security  which  would  be  occasioned  by  the 
erocatioQ  of  certain  reminiscences  wliich  passion  would  not  fail  to  fasten  upon 

**  What  shall  I  say  to  you?  I  have  been  fighting  thus  without  success  these  ten 
years  past!" 

This  is  what  the  government  of  the  bourgeoisie  had  in  store  for  the  memory  of 
UarshalN^I 
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ftnswcr  is,  that  this  counter-revolutionary  act  wad  not  passed  till 
after  the  election  of  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  the  regicide,  not  tul  after  the 
assassination  of  the  Due  dc  Bcrri;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  monarchy 
driven  to  extremities,  determined  at  kst  to  dare  all  against  its  ene« 
inics,  clearly  perceiving  that  its  enemies  woiild  dare  all  against  it. 
Besides,  be  it  well  observed,  if  the  milliard  of  indenmity  was  a 
virtual  condemnation  of  the  principles  of  '89,  it  was  no  less  a 
guarantee  otFered  to  the  owners  of  national  estates,  since  it  was  tho 
price  for  wliich  they  were  granted  security.  This  indemnity  being. 
paid,  the  possessors  of  the  property  in  question  were  definitively 
protected  from  all  hostile  proceedings;  and  those  who  had  most 
reason  to  complain  were  all  those  poor  artisans,  all  those  workmen, 
all  those  children  of  the  people,  from  whom  the  emigration  had 
levied  its  impost,  though  they  had  never  been  partners  of  its 
spoils. 

Returning  then  to  wliat  I  have  aimed  at  proving,  I  repeat  that 
the  struggle  which  began  in  1815,  and  which  was  to  terminate  in 
the  revolution  of  1830,  was  but  the  continuation,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  of  the  struggle  which  the  etats  generaux  had  main- 
tained previousljr  to  1789  against  the  monarchical  principle,  though 
without  eclat,  ^vithout  vigour,  and  without  continmty. 
•  Can  society  have  two  heads?  Is  sovereignty  divisible?  Is  there 
not  between  government  by  .a  king,  and  government  by  an  assembly, 
a  gulf  which  every  day  tends  to  make  deeper  and  wider?  And 
wherever  tliis  dualism  exists,  is  not  the  nation  doomed  to  fluctuate 
misembly  between  a  10th  of  August  and  an  18th  Brumaire?  Thisi 
question  was  presented  to  Louis  XVIII.  on  the  day  he  seated  him- 
self on  the  throne,  as  it  had  been  to  Bonaparte  during  the  Hundred 
Days :  and  as  the  social  strengtli  was  on  the  side  of  the  bourgeoisie,  it 
was  naturaVthat  the  question  should  be  decided  in  its  favour.  The 
obstacles  with  which  royalty  had  to  contend  during  the  Kestoratioiit 
the  countless  feelings  of  hatred  that  gathered  in  its  way,  the  tem- 
pests that  assailed,  the  sort  of  popular  earthquake  that  overthrew  it 
m  1830,  all  these  had  no  more  serious  cause. 

Had  it  even  been  possible  to  create  a  mediating  power  between 
the  crown,  and  the  chamber !  But  the  right  of  entail  having 
been  for  ever  abolished,  the  division  of  patiimonies  having  become 
an  inevitable  fact,  the  aristocracy  having  been  thrice  vanquished, 
what  availed  a  peerage?  That  of  1815  represented  but  aheap  of  ruins, 
and  was  in  rcahty  but  the  living  history  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
treacheries.  So  little  account  was  made  of  it,  that  Louis  XVill., 
for  instance,  regarded  it  simply  as  a  means  '*  of  putting  a  ring  an  the 
finger  of  people  of  his  household  on  the  birth  of  tlueir  eldest  sons"  The 
fact  is,  that  the  personal  composition  of  the  peerage  was  recast  in 
1815  without  scruple  and  without  shame.  Peers  of  France  were 
broken,  and  others  were  created;  the  title  of  peer  became  a  mode  of 
recompense  or  a  prize  held  out  to  the  hicher  officers  of  the  royal 
liuusehold.    And  after  this  M.  de  Talleyrand  fancied  himself  a  great 
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Bfaitesmaii:  for  having  caused  such  a  peerage  to  be  declared  hereditary ! 
What  poverty  of  views  i  When  Lord  Chesterfield's  son  was  setting 
out  to  visit  the  different  courts  of  Europe,  his  father  said  to  him, 
"  Go,  my  son,  go  and  see  the  sort  of  men  by  whom  the  world  is 
governed  !"*    I  comprehend  this  disdain. 

Yes,  before  ever  the  government  of  the  Restoration  was  in  full 
(meradon,  the  leading  feature  of  the  case  was  the  necessary  rivalry 
of  these  two  powers,  the  crown  and  the  chamber.  And  see  the  kind 
of  dicumstances  that  annoimce  and  prepare  the  struggle.  When 
the  Sections  begin,  two  men  are  found  dividing  the  ministerial  power 
between  them,  Talleyrand  and  Fouche:  the  latter,  able,  shrewd,  a 
peactised  master  of  intrigue,  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  bour- 
geoisie, and  versed  in  the  art  of  dealmg  with  impure  implements; 
me  other  as  devoid  of  intellectual  as  of  moral  worth,  but  passing  for 
ik  grand  seigneur  without  prejudices,  and  enjoying  an  immense  repu* 
tation  as  a  statesman,  because  baseness  has  its  triumphs,  which  every 
Tolgar  mind  confounds  with  those  of  talent.  The  antagonism  between 
these  two  men  is  glaring;  every  one  sees  this,  every  one  says  this, 
and  it  seems  that  this  will  prove  the  rock  on  which  the  ministry  will 
be  wrecked.  But  no:  the  ministiy  is  about  to  be  dissolved,  but  its 
dissolution  will  be  the  first  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  bourgeois 
interests,  and  of  the  irresistible  force  of  the  elective  principle. 

We  know  what  had  rendered  Fouche  necessary  as  a  minister: 
consequently  he  could  only  fSdl  to  make  way  for  another  man,  capa- 
ble like  himself  of  representing  in  the  government  the  interests  and 
the  passions  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Tliose  who  have  assigned  no  other 
cause  for  the  extraordinary  fortune  of  M.  Decazes  than  the  affection 
of  Louis  XVUL,  appear  to  me  not  to  have  dived  to  tlie  bottom  of 
this  subject.  M.  Decazes  was  of  plebeian  origin:  no  tie  could  have 
attachea  him  to  a  regimen  of  grand  seigneurs.  He  loved  money, 
and  knew  its  value:  he  loved  power,  and  comprehended  the  conm- 
tions  of  its  tenure.  He  possessed  sagacity,  suppleness,  activity, 
scepticism,  subaltern  ambition,  every  ^uahty  positive  and  negative 
to  enable  him  to  know  and  to  make  him  subservient  to  the  side  that 
was  the  stronger.  Liberalism,  in  so  fiir  as  it  was  lacking  in  eleva- 
tion, could  not  find  a  truer  personification.  M.  Decazes  was  Fouche 
softened  down. 

This  is  precisely  what  rendered  Decazes  fit,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  to  supersede  Fouche.  Again,  he  had  said,  in 
speaking  of  Napoleon's  astonishing  march  on  Paris  on  the  20th  of 
Maich,  *'  Legiumacy  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  dint  of  hard  run- 
ning;" and  independently  of  this  profession  of  faith,  the  royalists 
peterred  him  to  the  Due  d'Otrante,  because  he  at  least  did  not 
cany  the  smell  of  blood  on  his  clothes. 

M.  Decazes  was  carried  in  this  way  to  the  summit  of  public 

•  Tlie  author  of  this  sajing  waa  not  Lord  Chesterfield,  but  Oxenstierna,  Chancel- 
lor of  Sweden  under  GuataTus  Adolphua  and  Christina.  '*  I,  mi  fill,  ride  quam 
mii^mi  sapientii  regitur  mundus." — TroM&itor. 
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honours,  and  Fouclie  fell  from  power,  leaving  belund  a  successor 
worthy  of  him.  Louis  XVIIT/s  liking  for  the  new  minister  served 
his  fortunes,  but  does  not  singly  account  for  them.  M.  Decazes 
was  a  liberal ;  that  was  his  strength.  The  time  of  favourites  was 
passed,  and  if  M.  Decazes  had  been  backed  by  nothing  else  than 
the  royal  affection,  which  is  won  and  kept  by  flattery,  his  influ- 
ence, hkc  that  of  M.  de  Blacas,  would  never  have  extended  beyond 
the  government  of  the  antechamber. 

But  by  the  side  of  this  singular  fact,  the  sudden  elevation  of  M. 
Decazes,  stands  another  no  less  characteristic,  the  fidl  of  the  Talley* 
rand  ministry.  Why  did  that  ministry  break  down  ?  Because  the 
result  of  the  first  elections  foretold  a  chamber  hostile  to  it.  M.  de 
Talleyrand  fearing  too  vehement  an  opposition,  had  an  audience  of 
the  king,  and  a^ed  him  if  the  cabinet  might  count  fully  on  the 
support  of  the  crown  in  tlic  approaching  contest.  Louis  XVIII., 
long  jealous  of  the  prince's  reputation,  appeared  oflended  at  the 
arrogance  of  his  alarm,  and  to  tne  great  astonishment  of  the  whole 
country  dissolved  the  ministry,  leaving  tlie  destinies  of  royalty  in 
France  to  fall  into  the  feeble  liands  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu.  Are 
not  these  very  remarkable  facts  ?  A  bourgeois,  a  liberal,  M.  De- 
cazes becoming  the  head  of  the  royalist  government;  the  first 
ministry  of  the  Restoration  overthroAvn  by  the  mere  approach  of  the 
chamber,  and  in  a  manner  by  the  shadow  of  tlie  elective  principle; 
this  victory  achieved  on  the  eve  of  the  battle;  does  not  all  this  strike 
one  as  a  revelation  of  that  force,  of  which  the  fifteen  years  of  the 
Restoration  were  to  be  but  the  complete  development  in  a  political 
respect. 

So  fully  alive  were  the  most  intelligent  royalists  to  the  invincible 
force  of  the  elective  principle,  considered  as  a  means  of  aggrandizing 
the  bourgeoisie,  that  some  of  them  made  incredible  efforts  to  keep 
Fouche  in  the  ministry  until  the  assembling  of  the  deputies:  wit- 
ness M.  de  Vitrolles,  whose  constant  cry  was,  "  Before  dismissing 
Fouche,  wait  for  the  chamber.'* 

But  here  is  something  more  rignificant  stilL  The  elections  are 
ended;  the  chamber  assembles.  Tnose  who  have  reflected  on  the 
character  of  all  reactions  know  why  this  chamber  would  naturally 
call  itself  exclusively  royaHst.  They  talked  of  nothing  in  it  but  the 
king:  fidelity  to  the  king  was  the  virtue  of  the  day:  were  we  to 
tcly  on  the  official  language  of  the  chamber,  never  had  France  been 
more  completely  monarchical ;  and  nothing  could  eqiuil  the  enthu- 
siasm that  burst  forth  in  the  assembly  when  M.  de  V aublanc  pro- 
nounced these  words:  **  The  immense  majority  of  the  chamber  holds 
fast  by  its  kin^."  But  what !  It  is  by  a  series  of  sharp  attacks  on 
royalty  that  this  chamber,  so  eminently  royaUst,  commences  its  pro- 
ceedings. The  first  bill*  (projet  de  lot),  presented  to  the  chamber  by 
the  (/arde  dcs  sceaux  is  received  with  many  indications  of  dissatisluc- 

*  The  bill  respecting  seditiOTXS  cries. 
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tion,  and  is  passed  only  with  modifications  that  completely  destroy 
its  original  character.  A  broad  and  striking  assertion  this  of  the 
light  of  the  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  assembly !  And  from  that 
moment  how  ardently  was  an  opportunity  sought  to  exercise  that 
initiatiYe !  Whether  the  question  regarded  the  law  upon  the  sus- 
pension of  individual  liberty,  presented  by  M.  Decazes,  or  that 
on  jurisdictions  presented  by  the  Due  de  Feltre,  the  chamber 
thinks  itself  callea  on  not  only  to  rectify  the  handiwork  of  the  mi- 
nisters, but  to  miake  it  over  again.  Alone  it  fills  the  poUtical  stage; 
alone  it  governs.  Was  there  ever  seen  since  the  Convention  an 
assembly  more  violent,  more  imperious,  more  intoxicated  witli  the 
sense  of  its  own  rights?  It  learns  that  the  king  proposes  to  have 
the  ordinance  of  the  24th  of  July  legalized,  whicn  hmited  royahst 
Tcngeance  to  nineteen  heads  of  noto  given  up  to  the  tribunals,  and 
to  thirty-eight  persons  sentenced  to  banishment.  At  this  news  the 
rage  of  the  chamber  rises  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  lest  the  act  of 
amnesty  should  be  too  indulgent,  it  takes  the  initiative  into  its  own 
hands,  thus  usurping  the  most  personal  of  all  the  prerogatives  of 
royalty.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  overbearing  ? 
Aiid  what  act  of  sovereignty  could  be  more  peremptory  than  that 
motion  of  M.  de  Labourdonnaye's,  which  proscribed  at  one  blow 
fjl  the  marshals,  all  the  generals,  all  the  prefects,  all  the  high  func- 
tionaries impUcated  in  Bonaparte's  return;  which  struck  at  all  the  re- 
gicide simers  of  the  acte  culdiiianel;  which  excluded  for  ever  from  the 
eoil  of  France  all  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family;  which 
doomed  the  property  of  so  great  a  number  of  citizens  to  sequestra- 
tion ;  which  in  a  word  made  the  judicial  power  a  dependence  on 
the  legislative  !  Nevertheless  the  assembly  sanctioned  this  great 
usurpation  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  king's  formal  announcement 
that  he  would  not  consent  to  the  proscription  of  the  regicides. 

It  has  been  said  that  Louis  XVIII.  was  not  sincere  in  this;  tliat 
in  his  heart  he  abhorred  the  regicides,  and  only  made  a  show  of 
protecting  them,  in  order  to  shift  off  upon  the  cnamber  the  odium 
of  the  proscription.  Be  it  so.  But  he  had  declared  himself  openly 
and  conspicuously,  and  his  ministers  contested  the  projects  of  the 
chamber  in  his  name  with  extreme  energy.  What  must  have  been 
the  effect  on  public  opinion  of  a  struggle  so  violently  dispLiycd, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  secret  thoughts  and  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  combatants !  The  Due  de  Richelieu  addressed  these  words  ono 
day  to  the  chamber:  "The  king  has  caused  himself  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  your  various  propositions  and  your  useful  dehbera- 
tions.  The  will  of  Louis  Xvl.  is  always  present  to  his  thoughts;" 
and  the  chamber  on  hearing  these  words  remains  mute  and  mo- 
tionless; threatening  looks  lour  on  every  face ;  and  the  ministry  is 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  long  negotiations  to  bend  the  obstinacy 
of  the  assembly.  The  chamber  consents  at  last  to  reject  the  san- 
guinary categories  of  M.  de  Labourdonnaye;  but  it  abides  by  the 
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banishment  of  the  regicides,  after  cheering  the  factiously  royalist 
cry  uttered  by  M.  de  Bethisy,  **  Vive  Ic  roi  quand  mSme !"  Quand 
mSme!  The  antagonism  of  the  two  principles  broke  out  even  in  the 
ardent  royalism  of  the  assembly. 

This  is  not  all:  the  law  of  elections  is  presented  to  the  assembly. 
Two  systems  suggest  themselves;  the  one  creating  an  electoral  college 
in  each  canton,  and  giving  the  king  the  power  of  annexing  to  each 
electoral  college,  juges  de  paix,  mayors,  vicars-general,  proviseurs, 
cur^s.  &c. ;  the  other  establishing  election  in  two  degrees,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  rich.  The  alternative  is  formidable.  If  the  first 
system  prevails,  the  crown  has  a  hold  on  the  elections;  it  is  placed 
on  an  independent  footing.  If  the  second  system  triumphs,  the  crown 
is  undone;  the  sway  of  the  parliament  has  no  longer  any  coimter- 
poise ;  the  unequal  auel  between  Pym  and  Charles  L,  between  Robe*' 
spierre  and  Louis  XVI.,  between  Lafayette  and  Bonaparte,  will  be 
revived  and  continued ;  royalty  is  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice.  Well 
then,  the  system  fatal  to  royalty  is  that  -wmich  finds  favour  in  the 
ultra-royalist  chamber  of  1815.     What  a  theme  for  meditation ! 

Tliat  this  chamber  aimed  its  blows  at  the  ministry  and  not  at  the 
crown ;  that  it  proclaimed  the  omnipotence  of  parliament  from  con- 
siderations of  tactics,  not  on  principle;  that  it  was  bent  on  making 
the  elective  power  an  irresistible  lever,  solely  because  it  was  then  in 
its  own  hands; — all  this  is  possible.  And  what  does  this  prove> 
except  that  great  events  are  obedient  to  laws  that  bafile  the  tricks 
of  selfishness  and  all  the  strategy  of  the  passions  ?  What  matters  it 
to  history  wliat  the  chamber  of  1815  intended  ?  What  it  did  is  all 
that  is  to  the  purpose.  Now,  it  professed  the  dogma  of  the  absolute 
sovereignty  oi  assemblies,  and  it  was  it  that  unconsciously  laid  down 
the  premises  of  the  syllogism,  from  which,  after  fifteen  years  of  con- 
flict, 1830  drew  the  conclusion. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  revolution  of  July  was  comprised  bodily 
in  that  famous  ordinance  which  dissolved  the  impracticable  chamber. 

By  the  ordinance  of  the  5  th  of  November,  however,  Louis  XVIII. 
did  but  appeal  to  new  elections,  and  to  a  new  electoral  system.  Essen- 
tially this  was  to  establish  in  favour  of  royalty  that  right  of  dissolving 
the  chamber,  which  is  recognised  and  practised  in  England ;  a  right 
protective  of  the  crown,  and  in  which  there  was  surely  nothing  exorbi- 
tant, since  it  had  not  prevented  the  second  Stuart  from  dyins  on  the 
scaffold !  What,  nevertheless,  was  the  impression  produced  by  this  emi- 
nently monarchical  act?  Those  who  were  called  the  ultra-royaluts 
were  struck  with  consternation ;  those  who  were  called  the  liberals  ap- 
plauded. The  reverse  is  what  should  have  taken  place  had  there 
really  been  in  France  friends  of  the  monarchy  on  the  one  side,  and 
friends  of  liberty  on  the  other.  But  no :  the  ultra-royalists  exe- 
crated the  ordinance  of  the  5th  of  November,  because  it  broke  up  a 
chamber  in  which  they  bore  sway, — thus  sacrificing  to  a  temporanr 
advantage  of  position  all  the  principles  of  monarchy :  and  the  liberals 
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welcomed  this  same  ordinance  with  exultation,  because  the  parlia- 
mentary power  it  smote  did  not  yet  belong  to  themselves, — thus  sa- 
crificing to  a  temporary  advantage  of  position  all  the  principles  of 
liberty. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  words  did  not  in  this  case  tally 
with  the  ideas  they  ostensibly  implied.  Under  the  denominations  of 
liberals  and  royoKstSy  interests  were  concealed  that  were  in  reality 
neither  those  of  liberty  nor  those  of  monarchy. 

The  actual  division  existing  in  France  was  this.  One  party  de- 
sired that  the  nation  should  be  agiicultural ;  that  cultivation  on  a 
krgc  scale  should  be  re-estabUshed,  and  the  system  of  large  proprie- 
torship reconstituted  by  means  of  entails  and  the  right  of  pnmo- 
geniture  ;  that  the  clergy  should  be  indemnified  out  of  the  forests  of 
the  state;  that  the  administrative  centralization  should  be  abohshed; 
that  the  country  in  fine  should  be  brought  back  to  that  aristocratic 
regimen  of  which  the  bourgeoisie,  aided  by  the  kings,  had  over- 
thrown the  foundations.  The  other  party  entertained  diametrically 
opposite  notions.  The  former  class  consisted  in  general  of  gentib- 
himmes^  emigrants,  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  scions  of  ancient 
femiUes  :  they  constituted  what  should  have  been  called  the  feudal 
party.  To  the  second  class  belonged  sons  of  parUamentarians,  bank- 
ers, manufacturers,  traders,  holders  of  national  property,  physicians, 
lawyers,  the  bourgeoisie. 

Looking  then  to  the  substance  of  things  and  not  to  mere  words, 
the  struggle  was  one  simply  between  feudal  ideas  and  bourgeois  in- 
terests. Now  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  waged  such  fierce 
war  on  monarchical  centraUzation,  through  Charles  the  Bold,  the 
Comte  de  Soissons,  Montmorency,  and  Cmq  Mars,  were  assuredly 
not  more  royahst  than  the  sons  of  those  who  had  so  violently  shaken 
thrones  by  means  of  the  jansenists,  the  magistracy,  and  the  philoso- 
phers. Royalty  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  feudal  party,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  bourgeois  party,  an  instrument  rather  than  a  principle. 
When,  therefore,  royalty  lent  its  support  to  the  bourgeoisie,  the  feu- 
dal party  was  obliged  to  intrench  itself  behind  the  power  of  par- 
liament, and  to  speaJc  the  lanmiage  of  public  immunities  :  and  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  lent  itself  to  the  views  and  passions  of  the  feu- 
dal party,  it  was  then  the  turn  of  the  bourgeoisie  to  attack  the 
throne  in  the  name  of  liberty.  ITius  we  account  for  tlie  contradic- 
tions and  anomaUes  that  make  up  the  political  movement  of  the 
Restoration. 

In  1816  the  bourgeoisie  might  almost  consider  itself  seated  on  the 
throne  beside  Louis  XVIII.,  whose  mind  it  swayed  through  M. 
Decazes.  Tliose  who  were  called  ultra-royalists  began,  therefore,  to 
wear  down  the  royal  power,  and  they  all  graduated  as  doctors  of  li- 
beralism. Here  you  had  M.  de  VillMc  complaining  of  the  uncon- 
stitutional influence  of  the  king  over  the  elections  of  the  Pas  de 
Calais:  there,  MM.  de  Castelbajac  and  de  Labourdonnaye  haranguing 
from  the  tribune  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  the 
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individual.  Who  but  remembers  tbe  petition  of  Mademoiselle  Ro-' 
bert,  and  the  stormy  discussions  it  gave  rise  to  ?  What !  they  had 
dared  to  visit  M.  Robert  with  arbitrary  arrest !  They  had  gone  the 
length  of  suppressing  his  journal !  But  what  was  to  become  of  die 
Hberty  of  the  press,  if  it  were  competent  to  the  executive  to  deal  it 
such  tremendous  blows  ?  What  perns  hung  over  society,  if  autocracy 
were  allowed  such  elastic  power  of  extension  ?  This  was  the  sort  of 
language  held  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other,  and  by  whom  ? 
By  the  uUra-royaUsts,  Now  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  excessive 
rigour  with  which  M.  Robert  was  treated,  was  occasioned  by  a  pam- 
phlet said  to  have  issued  from  his  press,  and  in  which  the  majesty  of 
the  crown  was  dragged  through  the  mire. 

The  part  played  by  the  UberaU  during  this  time  was  as  follows : 
M.  Decazes  prepared,  presented  to  the  chamber,  supported,  and 
made  his  friends  support,  the  system  of  the  censorship,  preventive 
arrests,  and  exceptional  laws.  M.  Villemain  kept  up  a  restiess  watch 
over  the  press,  and  suppressed  journals  with  off-hana  flippancy.  M. 
Royer  Collard,  who  did  not  pass  for  an  ultra- royalist,  deckied 
strongly  for  the  pre-eminence  of  the  royal  authority,  and  replied  in- 
these  terras  to  M.  Castelbajac,  on  the  subject  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  "  The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  or  mistaken,  that  whei^ 
ever  there  are  parties,  pubUc  journals  cease  to  be  the  organs  of  in- 
dividual opinions;  that  pledged  as  they  are  to  the  several  interests 
that  command  them,  serving  as  instruments  of  their  poHcy,  and  as 
the  field  of  their  battles,  their  liberty  is  but  the  liberty  of  raging 
parties." 

The  law  of  election  of  February  5,  1817,  waspa^ed,  establishing 
departmental  election  of  a  single  d^ree,  and  fixing  the  electoral 
qualification  at  the  annual  contribution  of  300  francs.  StatisticB 
published  by  the  ministry  show  that  the  number  of  citizens  paying 
300  francs  of  taxes,  patents  included,  was  90,878.  The  law  of  Fe- 
bruary 5th,  1817,  therefore,  placed  the  parUamentary  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Accordingly  there  arose  an  inversion  in 
the  cast  of  parts  for  the  political  drama.  The  bourgeoisie,  now  para- 
mount in  parliament,  turned  round  on  the  crown,  of  which  it  had 
no  longer  need,  and  set  about  defending  against  it  those  same  liber* 
ties,  the  championship  of  which,  previously  to  the  law  of  tiie  5th  of 
February,  it  had  abandoned  to  the  feudal  party.  The  law  respecting 
preventive  arrests  was  now  to  be  repealed,  the  censorship  was  to  be 
abolished,  and  the  ministry  of  pohee  was  become  so  manifestly  ft 
sinecure,  that  M.  Decazes  himself  felt  constrained  in  common  de- 
ccncjr  to  call  for  its  suppression.     But  the  more  the  monarchical^ 

5)rinciple  humbled  itself  before  that  bourgeoisie  by  which  it  had  be- 
bre  been  so  strenuously  supported,  the  more  did  that  party  redouble 
the  exigency  of  its  demands.  Whilst  the  politicians  of  the  Pavilion 
Marsan  were  seeking  to  entangle  the  king  in  their  intrigues,  the 
bourgeois  writers  were  unremittingly  imdermining  the  foundations 
of  the  throne.    The  Minerve  was  every  day  becoming  more  acrimo- 
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nious  in  its  Hostility.  Citizens  known  like  M.  Vojrer  d'Argenson 
for  their  austere  independence,  were  already  suggested  as  candidates 
jbr  the  consideration  of  the  electors.  The  elections  of  1818  showed 
fiillv  how  this  movement  told.  Manuel  obtained  a  double  election 
in  La  Vendee,  and  La  Sarthe  sent  into  the  chamber  the  most  illus* 
trious  of  the  foes  of  the  royal  family,  M,  de  Lafayette. 

What  then  had  the  feudal  chamber  of  1815  done,  in  giving  so 
much  strength  and  permanence  to  the  power  of  parUament  ?  With 
its  own  hands  it  had  forged  a  keen  and  gUttering  falchion  for  the 
bonrgeoiae.  History  is  lull  of  these  deep  lessons  for  him  who  will 
but  take  a  little  pams  to  search  them  out.  Parties,  hke  certain 
monks,  oDen  spend  their  Uves  in  digging  their  own  gmves,  though 
not  perhaps  because*  like  them,  they  are  filled  with  the  conscious* 
nesB  of  their  own  nothingness.  It  amuses  me  to  see  the  air  with 
which  certain  men  strut  over  the  stage  of  the  world;  they  fancy 
the^  axe  impelling  society  onwards,  whilst  they  arc  only  fluttering 
their  own  stationary  impotence ;  they  set  up  for  immortahty ,  and 
would  make  bold  to  usurp  God's  command  over  the  future.  Laugh- 
able ambition !  God  alone  marches  onwards  through  the  vague 
bustling  of  the  generations  of  men ! 

Meanwhile,  Europe  was  beginning  to  be  imeasy  at  the  state  of 
things  in  France.  The  foreign  sovereigns  had  counted  on  establish- 
ing  the  internal  peace  of  the  coimtry  by  setting  u^  in  it  the  charter 
and  the  political  dualism  it  sanctions.  Great  was  their  mistake,  and  at 
last  they  perceived  it.  M.  de  Richelieu,  who  had  attended  the  con- 
gress at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  returned  from  it  filled  with  Hvely  appre- 
hensions respecting  the  future  destinies  of  the  monarchy:  the  idea  of 
dianging  the  electoral  regimen  was  entertained.  Unfortunately  the 
danger  which  had  excited  such  serious  attention  at  the  congress  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  was  not  comprised  in  the  law  of  the  5th  of  Fe- 
bruary. In  order  to  consoUdate  the  throne  by  raising  it  above  the 
asBaolt  of  every  tempest,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  destroy  in 
France,  had  that  been  practicable,  not  this  or  that  electoral  arrange- 
ment, but  the  elective  power  itself;  for  whatever  were  the  hands  to 
which  that  formidable  lever  might  be  committed,  it  was  impossible  that 
royalty  should  long  resist  its  action.  To  transfer  the  elective  strength 
to  otlier  hands  was  to  give  the  monarchical  principle  other  enemies^ 
not  to  save  it. 

This  was  a  point  not  understood  either  by  the  sovereigns,  or  by. 
M.  de  Richelieu,  their  representative  and  organ  in  the  council  of  mi- 
nisters. Li  the  end,  the  attempts  made  by  M.  de  Richelieu  to  over- 
throw the  law  of  the  5th  of  February  were  useless,  and  had,  as  wo 
know,  no  other  result  than  that  of  expediting  his  downfal.  Mt 
Decazes,  his  colleague  and  his  rival;  M.  Decazes,  whose  exile  he 
had  demanded,  remained  in  power,  taking  General  Dessole  into  the 
ministary.  The  aim  of  the  new  ministry  was  the  maintenance  of  the 
law  of  election ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  monarchy  chose  ministers 
whose  programme  was  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy. 
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No  doubt  fiucli  an  idea  had  not  entered  any  one's  head.  The 
bourgeoisie  itself,  in  its  impetuous  course  towards  absolute  dominion, 
had  but  a  confused  notion  of  its  own  work,  and  was  far  from 
believing  that  to  render  royalty  dependent  was  to  abolish  it.  But 
again  I  say,  men  are  always  the  sport  of  things  they  accomplish. 
Society  subsists  upon  one  eternal  series  of  misconceptions. 

The  Dessole  mmistry  was  and  could  be  in  reality  nothing  but  an 
iminterrupted  succession  of  victories  achieved  over  royalty  by  the 
bourgeoisie,  armed  with  the  power  of  parliament.  And  at  the  outset 
the  nrst  act  of  the  session  of  1818  was  to  vote  a  national  recompense 
for  the  service  which  M.  de  RicheUeu,  it  was  said,  had  renaered 
France,  in  delivering  it  from  foreign  occupation.  What  that 
service  cost  us  I  do  not  care  to  recoUect,  but  it  could  with  truth 
be  said  tliat  on  this  occasion  the  honour  of  France  had  sweated  at 
every  pore.  The  bourgeoisie,  however,  had  attained  its  object;  its 
wealth  had  crown  amidst  the  humiliation  of  its  country:  some  gra* 
titude  was  clearly  due  for  this  to  M.  de  Richelieu.  -Nevertheless,  he 
was  a  man  of  integrity.  It  was  his  evil  fate  to  have  had  to  sign  the 
degradation  of  France;  still  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  to  recompense 
him  was  a  scandalous  act ;  the  most  he  deserved  was  compassion. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  vote  of  the  chamber  on  this  question  was  a 
manifest  stride  towards  a  parliamentary  dictatorship.  *' Beware! 
beware!"  was  the  cry  from  the  cdte  droit:  "all  this  is  antimonais 
chical;  you  are  following  the  example  of  the  assembhes  of  the  Revo- 
lution." But  it  is  puerile  to  call  upon  a  power  to  set  limits  to  itself. 
The  cliamber  took  its  course,  and  thenceforth  pursued  it  without  a 


There  was  no  end  to  the  efforts  made  to  conciliate  it.  The  king 
irecdlled  the  outlaws;  M.  dc  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  opened  the  army  lists 
to  old  officers  ;  M.  de  Scrres,  the  minister  of  justice,  wrote  to  all 
the  attorney-ffenerals,  urgently  enjoining  them  to  respect  the  Uberty 
of  the  individual;  M.  Decazes,  the  mimster  of  the  interior,  publicly 
announced  that  the  industry  of  the  country  should  be  invited  to 
make  periodical  exliibitions  of  its  best  productions,  thus  inauguratiiig 
the  gay  doings  of  labour  on  the  ground  from  which  the  pomps  of 
monarchy  liad  already  disappeared.  Need  I  continue  the  catalogue? 
In  a  bill  brought  in  to  define  the  responsibility  of  ministers,  the 
representatives  of  the  crown  did  homage  to  the  political  omnipotence 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  whilst  they  confe^ed  its  judicial  omnipotence  in 
another  bill  which  abolished  the  censure  by  anticipation,  and  put  the 
public  journals  under  the  jurisdiction  of  juries.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  ministry  met  every  demand  upon  them  with  full  and  frank  con- 
cessions. When  two  rival  powers  stand  face  to  face,  it  is  not  enough 
that  the  weaker  give  way — its  destiny  is  to  succumb.  The  boiu> 
geoislc  always  demanded  soinething  more  than  was  granted  it.  The 
bill  respecting  ministerial  responsibuity  was  considered  too  vague  and 
incomplete:  that  which  laid  down  rules  for  the  liberty  of  the  preia 
was  violently  assailed,  because  it  created  responsible  publishers  and 
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imposed  recognizances.  The  complaints  urged  from  the  tribune 
inere  loudly  and  formidably  echoed  by  the  press.  The  chamber  of 
peers,  alarmed  by  all  the  din  around  it,  had  talked  of  modifying  the 
taw  of  the  6th  of  February,  and  the  ministry  had  instantly  punished 
it  by  a  large  creation  of  peers,  which  altered  the  character  of  its 
majority  and  let  in  upon  it  a  large  niunber  of  bourgeoisie.  Even 
diis  was  not  enough ;  the  effervescence  went  on  increasing.  The 
MbuTve  was  for  having  the  qualification  for  members  annulled ;  the 
Qnutitutumnel  sarcastically  begged  to  know,  did  200  deputies  really 
and  truly  represent  thirty  miUions  of  people?  M.  Bavoux  delivered 
inflammatory  harangues  to  the  students  of  the  university,  and  said^ 
in  commentmg  on  the  86th  and  89th  articles  of  the  penal  code, 
which  affixed  the  same  penalties  to  the  act  of  merely  plotting 
against  the  life  of  the  king  as  to  the  consummation  of  tnat  crime, 
**  The  dream  of  Marsjras,  punished  as  high  treason  by  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  death  of  that  gentleman^  who  was  executed  in  the 
market-place  for  having  entertained  the  thought  of  assassinating 
Henri  III., — ^what  are  these  but  facts  legitimated  by  our  present 
code,  in  defiance  of  the  constant  and  universal  reprobation  of  pos- 
terity?" It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  must  have  been  the  effect  of 
such  language  on  the  feeling  of  youth.  Disturbances  took  place  in 
the  School  of  Law,  and  M.  Bavoux  wns  cited  before  the  criminal 
court.  But  the  bouigcoisie  applauded  his  courage,  the  jury  declared 
him  not  guilty,  and  on  his  coming  out  of  coiut  the  students  thronged 
round  him  to  congratulate  and  embrace  him. 

The  news  from  abroad  added  to  this  turbulent  condition  of  the 
pnblic  mind,  which  the  bourgeois  writers  took  such  active  measures 
to  uphold.  The  antimonarchical  manifestoes  of  the  German  associa- 
^ns  were  favourably  received;  the  assassination  of  Kotzebue  found 
admireis.  It  was  the  time  when  the  terrible  voice  of  the  Man- 
chester reformers  resounded  through  all  Europe.  It  is  superfluous 
to  say  that  the  French  press  reported  the  proceedings  of  those  coimt« 
less  assemblies  that  covered  the  soil  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  nevra- 
papers  teemed  with  such  statements  as  the  following: — "  A  meeting 
was  held  in  Smithfield.  Henry  Hunt,  accused  by  the  adversaries  of 
reform  of  having  received  money,  replied,  *  The  Duke  of  York  has 
just  lost  at  play  the  sum  voted  to  him  by  parliament  as  guardian  of 
ms  helpless  father.  That  is  a  specimen,  I  suppose,  of  the  morality 
«f  the  higher  orders  of  society.  It  was  die  same  morality  that  made 
Lord  Si<hnouth  bestow  the  place  of  clerk  of  the  pells,  a  sinecure  of 
3000/.  a  year,  on  his  son,  a  mere  boy.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  has 
just  abanaoned  his  lawful  wife,  with  whom  he  lived  for  a  very  long 
time,  and  they  have  given  him  2678/.,  taken  out  of  your  pockets,'' 
Ac  &C. 

These  virulent  attacks  made  on  the  aristocracy  in  England  harrao- 
niaed  with  certain  interests  and  antipathies  in  France,  by  which  they 
ircrc  caught  up  in  the  saloons  of  the  magistracy  and  ^e  financiers, 
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ftnd  passionately  applied  to  things  at  home ;  and  royalty  suffered  irowi 
the  rebound  of  these  strokes. 

The  feudal  party,  on  their  ade,  like  dexterous  tacticians,  whetted 
the  animosity  of  the  bourgeoisie  against  ministers.  M.  dc  Chateau- 
briand wrote  in  the  Conservatewr  that  M.  Decazes  had  set  out  with 
being  the  persecutor  of  the  revolutionists,  and  that  he  had  persecuted 
them  without  measure.  General  Donnadieu  let  fly  a  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  cast  on  the  favourite  of  Louis  XVlU.  all  the  odium  of  the 
events  in  Grrenoble  in  1816.  He  stated  that  in  reply  to  an  applica* 
tion  for  mercy,  addressed  by  him  to  the  king,  on  behalf  of  seven 
condemned  persons,  an  order  was  transmitted  to  him  by  telegraph 
to  put  them  instantly  to  death.  There  was  nothing  but  what  was 
laid  hold  of  as  a  ground  for  criminating  the  government,  even  to  tho 
manifest  and  special  protection  granted  by  it  to  productive  talent; 
and  the  Drapeau  Blanc  was  in  amazement  at  the  subtle  policy  of 
M.  Decazes  in  contriving  that  the  elections  should  be  coindaent  with 
the  exhibition  of  manumcturcs.  This  was  a  plain  hint  to  the  bour- 
geoisie that  the  government  flattered  to  deceive  it. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  policy  of  the  tdtras  at  that  time  was  to 
provoke  to  jacobinism,  by  insulting  taimts.  "  Now  then,"  said  the 
Jowmal  des  D&hUs  to  the  adversaries  of  the  feudal  party,  k  propos 
to  a  recent  resolution  of  the  Germanic  diet,  '^  here  you  see  youiselves 
constrained  to  admit  that  all  Europe  is  ultra  as  wo  are.  Now  you 
are  convinced  that  what  you  call  Europe^  the  nations^  the  age^  tuma 
out  to  be  at  bottom  nothing  more  than  a  few  petty  shopkeepers, 
seated  on  bales  of  cotton  and  hogsheads  of  sugar,  in  the  Rue  dcs 
Bamass^s,  at  Rouen,  a  few  long-haired,  short-jacketed,  beardless 
students,  of  the  university  of  Jena,  and  a  few  thousand  honest  radicals 
illimiinated  by  the  fumes  of  gin."  These  petty  shopkeepers  seated 
on  bales  of  cotton  and  hogsheads  of  sugar,  aetermined  to  show  what 
they  could  do:  they  elected  M.  Gr^goire,  and  thus  flung,  as  it  were, 
the  gory  head  of  Louis  XVI.  as  their  gage  of  battle  at  the  feet  of 
their  enemies. 

But  their  enemies  rejoiced  at  this:  "  Give  us  iacobin  rather  than 
ministerial  returns"  had  been  the  exclamation  of  the  Drapeau  Blane; 
and  the  wish  was  acconmlished.  The  Duchess  d'Angomeme^s  gii^ 
broke  out  in  redoubled  paroxysms;  the  Gomte  d'Artois'  appeals 
claimed  a  right  to  be  he^;  Louis  XVIII.,  who  felt  the  remem« 
brance  of  the  Fouch^  ministry  weigh  heavily  on  this  crown,  now 
recoiled  before  the  spectre  of  liis  brother;  from  that  moment  the 
repeal  of  the  law  of  February  5th,  was  a  settled  thing. 

The  ministers  Dessole,  Louis,  and  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  were  for  up- 
holding that  law;  they  were  compelled  to  retire,  ana  at  the  head  of 
the  new  cabinet  appeared  to  the  astonishment  of  the  beholders—* 
M.  Decazes]  M.  Decazes,  who,  speaking  from  the  tribune  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  had  applied  the  epithet  pernicious  to  Barthelemj*a 
proposition;  M.  Decazes,  who  had  compelled  the  Due  de  Richeheu 
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to  retire,  in  order  to  guarantee  from  all  assault  that  same  electoral 
system  which  it  was  now  purposed  to  overthrow.  But  the  favourite's 
ambition  proved  to  him  a  sorry  counsellor.  When  one  changes  the  flag 
he  serves  imder,  he  must  give  pledges  to  the  new  party  of  his  adop- 
tion. M.  Decazes  was  obuged  to  suspend  the  liberty  of  the  indivi- 
dual. The  law  which  so  glaringly  demonstrated  the  defection  of  the 
minister  was  stigmatized  as  the  loi  des  suspects;  and  the  party  to  whom 
he  made  an  utter  sacrifice  of  his  honour,  us(^  the  lo^des  suspects  to 
cast  into  prison  the  friends  of  the  very  man  who  proposed  it.  As  for 
the  liberal  party,  it  got  up  a  subscription  for  the  victims,  and  this 
became  so  formidable  that  the  lists  of  subscribers  might  be  and  were 
considered  as  the  muster-roll  of  revolt.  What  gain  was  M.  Decazes 
likely  to  reap  from  his  apostacy  ?  The  bourgeoisie  which  he  betrayed 
abandoned  him,  and  the  feudal  party  felt  no  gratitude  for  his  invo- 
luntary return  to  them. 

Suddenly  strange  news  was  heard:  as  the  Due  de  Berri,  the 
prince  on  whom  the  perpetuity  of  the  royal  race  depended,  was 
coming  out  of  the  theatre,  he  was  seized  by  an  unknown  person,  and 
stabbed  in  the  side  with  a  poniard. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  when  the  dominant  party 
desired  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  papists,  it  suborned  an  audacious 
impostor,  named  Titus  Gates,  to  charge  the  whole  catholic  party  with 
the  crime  of  one  individual.  Centuries  may  roll  their  flood  over 
men  and  nations,  but  the  old  mud  remains  unwashed  away  by  the 
current.  There  was  no  lack  of  Titus  Oateses  after  the  assassination 
of  the  Due  de  Berri.  The  prince,  said  the  enemies  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
has  been  stabbed  by  a  liberal  idea:  and  as  nothing  was  waited  for 
but  an  opportunity  to  overthrow  M.  Decazes,  those  who  were  called 
ultra-royalists  drove  him  from  the  helm  of  state,  with  the  cry  of 
**  You  are  tihe  accomplice  of  Louvel!"  Lying  pretexts  these,  no 
doubt!  commonplace  tricks  of  parties,  making  the  tomb  of  the  mur- 
dered prince  the  scene  of  their  combats,  and  turning  his  dead  body 
into  a  weapon  of  strife.  The  true  causes  of  M.  Decazes'  fall  were 
much  less  odious  and  much  more  decisive;  he  fell  because  he  had 
ceased  to  represent  any  thing  in  the  government  on  tlie  day  when  he 
declared  against  the  law  of  the  5  th  of  February ;  and  it  was  not  enough 
to  keep  him  in  his  place  that  he  possessed  tne  affection  of  the  kinff , 
at  a  time  when  rojralty  was  only  a  decrepit  old  man,  to  whom  people 
said  sire  when  they  spoke  to  him. 

The  assassination  of  the  Due  de  Berri  having  turned  out  a  perfect 
godsend  for  those  who  called  themselves  the  friends  of  kings  and 
princes,  M.  de  Richelieu  naturally  found  himself  advanced  to  the 
administration.  Here  we  approacn  the  most  instructive  pages  of  the 
history  of  the  Restoration;  but  before  we  explain  why  this  is  so,  let 
us  see  how  the  political  mission  of  the  new  cabinet  was  fulfilled. 

That  mission  consisted  in  the  transfer  of  political  power  to  other 
hands,  by  a  change  in  the  electoral  system.  No  time  was  lost,  and 
in  the  montli  of  May,  1820,  the  draft  of  an  electoral  law  was  laid 
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before  tlie  cliamber,  whicH  had  been  convened  shortly  before.  The 
bourgeoisie  thus  threatened  rallied  all  its  forces,  and  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  defenoe.  It  published  pamphlets,  set  all  its  journals  groan- 
ing or  growling  simultaneously,  procured  the  presentation  of  urgent 
petitions  from  the  provinces,  and  declared  that  the  charter  was  in 
danger.  The  public  mind  was  universally  alert ;  the  discussion  began 
in  uproar. 

There  existed  at  that  time  an  a^ociation  (to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  revolutionary  club)  hatched  by  freemasonry,  the  puerile 
solemnities  of  which  served  only  as  a  cloak  to  cover  the  political 
action  of  the  institution.  This  club,  founded  under  the  name  of 
Loge  des  Amis  de  la  VeritS  (Lodge  of  the  Friends  of  Truth)  by  four 
clerks  in  the  board  of  octroi,  MM.  Hazard,  Flotard,  Buchez,  and 
Joubert,  had  at  first  filled  up  its  numbers  from  the  schools  of  law, 
medicine,  and  pharmacy ;  and  afterwards,  at  the  suggestion  of  Baaard, 
it  had  received  into  it  a  great  number  of  young  men  who  were  serv- 
ing tlicir  apprenticeship  to  commerce.  The  Loge  des  Amis  de  la 
Veriti  had  tlius  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  "widespread  influence 
among  the  young  men  of  Paris,  and  it  was  in  a  condition  to  take  the 
lead  in  political  agitation. 

Meanwhile  the  discussion  had  begun  in  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
amidst  the  most  intense  anxiety  of  parties;  and  M.  de  Chauvelin, 
though  suffering  severely,  had  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  the 
Palais  Bourbon  in  a  style  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  beholders.  Applauded  by  one  party  he  was  insulted  by  the' 
other.  Tlie  opportunity  was  a  favourable  one  for  exciting  the  peo- 
ple; and  the  Loge  des  Amis  de  la  Veriti  laid  hold  of  it;  the  mem- 
bers of  that  society  spread  themselves  through  the  capital,  every- 
where difiusin^  the  spirit  that  possessed  themselves ;  the  classes  of 
the  university  broke  up,  and  numerous  groups  of  students  assem- 
bled round  the  palace  of  the  legislative  body,  shouting  Vive  la 
charte  !  On  the  other  hand  military  men,  belonging  to  the  feudal 
party,  and  most  of  them  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  nocked  to  the  place 
armed  with  canes.  A  brawl  ensued,  and  a  youn^  man  was  killed. 
Who  is  there  but  remembers  the  impression  made  in  Paris  by  the 
death  of  Lallemand  ?  He  had  a  right  to  touching  obsequies ;  they 
were  rendered  pompous.  The  disturbances  continued;  the  whole 
garrison  was  turned  out;  all  along  the  boulevards  rolled  an  angry 
multitude  of  young  men,  whose  numbers  were  swelled  in  the  Rue 
St.  Antoinc  by  all  tliose  working  men  whom  wretchedness  keeps 
ever  ready  to  act  on  any  fortuitous  impulse.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  might  have  happened  if  the  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents,  had 
not  co-operated  witn  the  charges  of  cavalry.  The  scenes  in  tlie 
chamber  were  no  less  stormy,  llie  father  of  the  unfortunate  Lalle- 
mand had  written  a  letter  to  avenge  the  memory  of  his  son,  which 
some  of  the  court  journals  had  basely  outraged.  M.  Laffitte  read 
the  letter,  in  tones  of  deep  emotion,  whilst  the  deputies  of  his  party 
cried,  with  hands  outstretdied  to  heaven,  •*  Horrible  1"  *'  Atrocious !" 
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Manuel  appeared  in  his  turn;  labouring  under  ill  health,  his  face 
ashy  pale,  he  leaned  against  the  marble  of  the  tribune  and  uttered 
the  terrible  word,  ^^  Assassins T'  Nothing  was  heard  during  several 
sittings  but  tales  of  horror  and  death  related  by  the  deputies  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  M.  Demar^ay  had  seen  dragoons  charging  an  inoffen- 
fflve  crowd  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  two  of  them  forcing  their 
horses  into  the  Pass^  Delorme.  Pictures  of  no  less  moving  import 
were  portrayed  by  M.  Casimir  Perier.  And  aU  this  while  the 
journals  were  publishing  the  dismal  examination  of  Louvel,  that 
strange  man,  wiio  had  skin  a  prince  only  that  he  might  extinguish 
in  him  a  whole  race  of  kings  at  one  blow;  a  man  of  implacable  con- 
victions, though  not  of  an  utterly  implacable  heart. 

In  the  course  of  the  immense  agitation  which  all  this  gave  rise 
to,  the  two  parties  accused  each  other  with  reciprocal  bitterness. 
They  were  both  right  to  a  certain  extent.  The  bourgeoisie  was 
justified  in  expressing  its  indignation  at  the  savage  violence  em- 
ployed in  quelhng  sedition,  but  it  was  open  to  the  reproach  of  having 
itself  been  seditious. 

Some  cries  of  Viw  rJEmpereur  had  been  uttered  in  the  streets; 
the  deputies  of  the  cott  gauche  asserted  that  those  who  had  uttered 
them  were  agents  of  the  police,  and  that  they  alone  were  good 
citizens  who  had  cried  Vive  la  ckartel  The  whole  spirit  of  the 
bourgeoisie  stood  revealed  in  these  propositions. 

We  have  subsequently  seen  the  bourgeoisie  stigmatize  with  pas- 
rionate  warmth  those  tumults  in  the  public  thoroughfares  which  it 
protected  with  a  high  hand  in  1819.  The  reason  is  simple:  in  1819 
it  had  not  yet  pushed  its  conquests  to  the  goal. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  as  all  commotions  that  do  not  end  in  revolu- 
tion eventuate  to  trie  advantage  of  the  power  that  quells  them,  the 
bourgeoisie  was  vanquished  in  parliament  for  want  of  having  van- 
quished its  enemies  in  the  streets.  Some  of  its  leaders  were  seized 
with  alarm,  some  consciences  suffered  themselves  to  be  bought,  and, 
after  stormy  debates,  the  law  of  the  5th  of  February  gave  place  to 
an  electoral  system  which  gave  the  feudal  party  a  representation 
apart.  It  had  called  for  election  in  two  degrees;  it  was  given,  some- 
thing better  and  more  than  it  had  demanded,  in  the  establishment 
of  a  double  college.  Great  was  the  joy  of  the  victors.  As  for  the 
monarchy,  it  erred  if  it  thought  itself  saved,  it  was  undone. 

To  raise  the  throne  above  the  reach  of  the  storm  it  was  not 
enough,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  modify  tliis  or  that  electoral 
scheme,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  destroy  the  elective  prin- 
ciple itself.     The  truth  of  this  observation  is  about  to  appear. 

The  Richelieu  ministry  had  just  achieved  over  the  bourgeoisie 
one  of  those  victories  that  seem  decisive  of  the  fate  of  empires. 
What  gratitude  was  due  to  him  from  the  feudal  party !  What  be- 
nedictions ought  so  signal  a  service  to  have  elicited  for  the  crown 
from  the  lips  of  royalists,  had  there  been  any  men  sincere  in  their 
profession  of  the  name ! 
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Moreover  a  son  had  just  been  bom  to  the  Duchesse  de  Bern,  as  if 
to  prove  that  Louvel's  hand  had  missed  its  blow,  and  that  Pro* 
videncc  sided  with  the  monaxchj.  It  is  madness,  unquestionablyy 
to  believe  in  imperishable  dynasties,  when  their  futurity  rests  upon 
the  head  of  a  weak  puling  baby;  and,  surely,  since  Vienna  held  the 
8on  of  Napoleon,  no  one  had  any  lon^  an  excuse  for  doubting 
the  puerility  of  glory  and  the  frailty  of  thrones.  But  such  is  the 
imbecile  pride  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  that  it  debases  their 
intellect  below  the  level  of  the  most  commonplace  philosophy.  It 
seemed,  then,  that  the  birth  of  the  Due  dc  Bourdeaux  was  neces« 
sarily  to  surround  royalty  with  a  new  prestige. 

Add  to  tliis  that  ministers  set  every  engine  at  work  to  conciliate 
the  aristocracy.  It  was  natural  that  the  new  system  should  secure 
it  the  advantage  in  the  elections,  and  this  was  actually  the  case. 
The  elections  of  1820  gave  tlie  bourgeoisie  but  a  very  small  mmiber 
of  representatives,  and  produced  a  chamber  quite  as  feudal  as  that 
of  1815.  To  render  this  chamber  favourable  to  him,  M.  de  Biche« 
lieu  immediately  adopted  as  colleagues  the  men  who  enjoyed  its 
protection.  He  placed  M.  dc  Corbiere  at  the  head  of  the  royal 
council  of  public  instruction,  and  named  M.  de  Villele  minister 
without  special  functions  (sayis  portefeuUle). 

Vain  concessions !  The  two  principles  were  no  sooner  confronted 
than  they  gave  each  other  battle.  The  feudal  chamber  of  1820 
showed  itself  no  less  hostile  to  the  feudal  minister,  M.  de  Richelieu, 
than  the  former  bourgeois  chamber  had  been  to  the  bourgeois  mi- 
nister M.  Decazes;  so  natural  and  inevitable  a  thing  was  the  conflict 
between  the  two  powers. 

This  hostility  displayed  itself  at  once  in  the  address  in  reply  to 
the  speech  from  the  throne.  After  speaking  of  the  ameUorations 
it  desired  to  introduce  into  social  order,  the  chamber  went  on  to 
say,  '*  We  will  prosecute  these  important  ameliorations  with  the 
moderation  that  u  allied  to  strength.  This  language  was  decidedly 
that  of  a  sovereign  assembly. 

Meanwhile  the  session  ojpens.  And  what  voice  is  that  which  first 
resounds  from  the  tribime  i  The  inexorable  voice  of  General  Don- 
nadieu,  reproaching  the  king^'s  ministers  with  attempts  at  shameful 
and  corrupt  practices.  Whilst  still  smarting  under  tne  consequences 
of  this  accusation,  ministers  bring  forward  the  draft  of  a  law  respect- 
ing the  donees,  one  which  was  a  first  step  towards  the  indemnity  to 
the  emigrants,  when,  behold  you,  the  whole  aristocratic  faction  of  the 
chamber  cheers  M.  Duplessis  de  Grenadan  upon  his  defining  the 
indemnity  to  the  donees  as  vyages  to  conspirators.  A  mumcipal 
law  was  impatiently  expected;  ministers,  in  preparing  it,  labour  to 
revive  in  it  the  spirit  ot  the  times  of  old;  they  commit  the  whole 
communal  power  to  a  very  restricted  number  of  electors  chosen 
among  the  persons  of  most  wealth.  Let  their  ideas  be  adopted  and 
the  way  is  opened  for  the  return  of  feudaUty  to  the  rural  districts. 
But  what !  they  have  dared  to  give  the  king  m  the  town  communesi 
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and  to  his  representative  in  the  rural  communes,  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating the  prefect  and  his  adjuncts !  An  unpardonable  crime  in  the 
eyes  of  the  royaUsts  of  the  diamber ! 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Louis  uttered  this  exclamation,  wrung 
from  a  wounded  soul:  ''  I  was  surrendering  the  rights  of  my  crown 
to  them:  they  will  not  have  them:  it  is  a  lesson.  A  lesson  it  was 
indeed,  the  miport  of  which  was  this:  wherever  there  shall  be  the 
government  of  a  kin^  and  that  of  an  assembly  set  face  to  face  with 
each  other,  there  will  be  disorder,  and  society  will  go  on  its  way 
between  dictatorship  and  anarchy,  that  is  between  two  abysses. 

Such  was  the  position  of  monarchy  in  France,  when  an  event  oc- 
curred of  more  importance  to  it  than  the  birth  of  the  Due  de  Bour- 
deaux.  Napoleon  had  died  on  a  rock  far  away  in  the  west  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean  i     The  world  was  moved  by  the  event. 

Deep,  inunense  had  been  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  therefore  did  it, 
better  than  his  triumphs,  attest  his  genius.  To  what  vast  heart,  to 
what  indomitable  will,  to  what  exceUmg  intellect,  has  history  granted 
absolute  imponity?  What  great  man  has  not  been,  or  has  not  be- 
lieved himself  to  have  been,  destined  to  the  sad  renown  of  altered 
fortimes?  Gassar  dies  assassinated  in  the  senate;  Sylla  is  seized  with 
amazement  and  awe  at  the  constancy  of  his  prosperity,  and  he  abdi- 
cates; Charles  Y.  takes  umbrage  at  his  own  might,  and  turns  monk. 
The  destiny  of  really  mighty  minds  is  not  to  remain  at  the  summit 
to  the  end,  but  to  fall  with  splendour.  Show  me  the  man  who  has 
been  able  to  make  himself  numerous  obstacles  and  implacable  ene- 
mies :  when  those  obstacles  shall  have  exhausted  all  the  force  of  his 
will,  and  when  those  enemies  shall  have  trodden  him  underfoot,  then 
I  will  hail  his' genius,  and  marvel  at  the  energy  he  must  needs  have 
possessed  to  work  out  for  himself  so  vast  a  weight  of  woe. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  counted  one  enemy  the  less:  tlie 
court,  however,  was  mistaken  if  it  thought  it  had  reason  to  exult. 
While  Napoleon  lived,  all  other  pretensions  besides  his  were  impos- 
sible :  when  he  was  dead,  pretenders  rushed  thick  iipon  the  field  of 
conspiracy.  There  was  a  party  for  Napoleon  ll.,  a  party  for 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  a  party  for  the  prince  Eugene;  and  the  crown 
was  set  up  to  auction  by  a  multitude  of  obscure  and  subaltern 
ambitions.  An  offer  was  made  to  Lafayette  on  the  part  of  Prince 
Eugene  of  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  francs,  to  cover  the  first  costs 
of  a  revolution  in  favoiur  of  the  brother  of  queen  Hortensc.  This 
offer,  which  was  neither  accepted  nor  rejected  by  Lafayette,  gave 
occasion  subsequently  to  his  voyage  to  America,  and  su£:gested  to 
him  the  idea  of  the  strange  overtures  he  made  to  Joseph  Bonaparte. 

But  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons 
was  a  principle  imder  whose  action  Napoleon  himself  had  succumbed, 
— the  elective  principle.  The  session  of  1821  completed  what  that  of 
1820  had  begtm.  The  royalistsof  the  chamber  replied  to  the  speech 
from  the  throne  by  an  address  containing  this  phrase  personally  in- 
sulting to  the  monarch:  *'  Wo  congratiuate  ourselves,  are,  on  your 
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uninterruptedly  amicable  relations  with  foreign  powers,  entertaming 
as  we  do  the  well-founded  confidence  that  a  peace  so  desirable  is  not 
purchased  by  sacrifices  incompatible  with  the  honour  of  the  nation 
and  the  dignity  of  the  crown." 

So  then,  when  the  bourgeoisie  in  1830,  in  an  ever  memorable 
address,  set  the  sovereignty  of  parliament  in  opposition  to  the  royal 
power,  and  that  at  the  hazard  of  the  most  frightful  convulsions,  it 
aid  but  follow  the  example  set  by  the  feudal  chamber  in  1821. 

**  What !"  exclaimed  M.  de  Scrres,  after  the  draft  of  the  addross 
had  been  read,  *'  you  would  have  your  president  go  and  tell  the  king 
to  his  face,  that  the  chamber  entertains  a  well-grounded  confidence 
that  he  has  not  committed  acts  of  dastardy  and  baseness !  This  were 
a  cruel  outrage!"  What  M.  de  Serres  rightly  regarded  as  a  cruel 
outrage,  the  president  did  go  and  tell  the  incensed  but  powerless 
king  to  his  face.  It  was  beneath  the  hands,  then,  of  those  who  live 
only  upon  the  ignorant  adoration  of  the  multitude,  that  you  were 
doomed  to  be  demolished,  O  ancient  idols ! 

At  this  stage  of  the  drama,  the  political  dualism  of  which  we  have 
just  traced  the  phases,  is  about  to  assume  a  new  character;  and  for 
some  time  it  will  haye  for  its  result,  instead  of  the  conflict  of  the  two 
powers,  the  volimtary  thraldom  of  one  of  them.  In  order  to  make 
this  change  intelligible  it  is  necessary  to  set  forth  the  origin,  the  aim 
and  the  progress  of  carbonarism :  for  its  influence  on  the  relationa  of 
the  two  powers  was  destined  to  be  important  and  durable. 

On  tne  1st  of  May,  1821,  three  young  men,  MM.  Bazaxd, 
Flotard,  and  Buchez,  were  seated  at  a  round  table  in  the  Rue  Copeau. 
It  was  out  of  the  meditations  of  dicse  three  unknown  men,  and  in  a 
quarter  amongst  the  poorest  of  the  capital,  that  arose  that  charbonr 
nerie  which  some  months  afterwards  set  all  France  in  a  flame. 

The  troubles  of  1820  had  resulted  in  the  military  conspiracy  of 
the  19th  of  August,  a  conspiracy  which  was  smothered  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  fight.  The  blow  dealt  against  the  conspirators  had  re- 
sounded in  the  Loge  des  Amis  de  la  Vhite,  the  principal  members  of 
which  dispersed.  MM.  Joubert  and  Dugied  set  out  for  Italy.  Naples 
was  in  the  full  tide  of  revolution :  the  two  young  Frenchmen  made 
a  tender  of  their  services,  and  were  indebted  onlvto  the  patzonr> 
age  of  five  members  of  the  Neopolitan  parliament  wr  the  honour  of 
being  allowed  to  stake  their  hcaos  upon  the  issue  of  that  enterprise. 
Every  one  knows  tihe  manner  in  which  that  revolution  broke  dbwn, 
and  with  what  sad  rapidity  the  Austrian  army  belied  the  brilliant 
predictions  of  general  Foy.  M.  Dugied  returned  to  Paris  carrying 
under  his  coat  the  tricoloured  riband,  the  token  of  the  rank  he  haid 
obtained  in  the  carbonarism  of  Italy.  M.  Flotard  learned  of  his 
friend  the  details  of  the  initiation,  which  was  accompanied  with 
practices  till  then  unknown  in  Fiance.  He  mentionea  the  subject 
in  the  administrative  council  of  the  Zoge  magomqtie  des  Amis  de  la 
Verite^  and  the  seven  members  who  composed  the  council,  resolved 
to  found  a  French  charbanneriej  after  mutually  vowing  to  keep  the 
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.fivmidable  secret  inviblably  concealed.  MM.  lamperani  and  Dugicd 
'were  mtrusted  with  the  task  of  translating  the  rules,  which  the  latter 
liad  brought  with  him  fix)m  Italy.  They  were  admirably  adapted 
to  the  Italian  character,  but  not  well  suited  to  become  a  code  for  the 
use  of  conspirators  in  France.  Their  tone  was  essentially  reUgious^ 
and  even  mysdcal.  The  carbonari  were  considered  in  them  but  as 
&e  militant  part  of  freemasonry,  as  the  armj  devoted  to  Christ,  the 
patriot /Mir  excellence.  Modifications  were  mdispensable;  and  MM. 
Bnchez,  Bazard,  and  Flotard,  were  selected  to  ammge  the  basis  of  a 
more  scientific  organization. 

There  was  nothing  precise,  nothing  defined  in  the  leading  doctrine 
of  the  association:  the  caruideranti*  as  they  were  drawn  up  by  MM; 
Bazard,  Flotardy  and  Buchez,  amoimted  in  effect  to  this:  Seeing 
that  might  is  not  right,  and  that  the  Bourbons  have  been  brought 
back  by  the  stranger,  the  charbonniers  form  themselves  into  an  as- 
sociation for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to  the  French  nation  the  free 
exercise  of  the  nght  it  possessed  to  choose  the  government  that  suits 
it.  This  was  to  predicate,  without  defining,  the  principal  of  national 
sovereignty.  But  the  vaguer  the  formula  the  better  it  suited  the 
diversity  of  hostile  feelings.  There  was  about  tiien  to  be  formed  a  con* 
spiracy  on  an  immense  scale,  to  be  prosecuted  with  immense  ardour, 
and  this  without  forecast  of  the  future,  without  previous  acquire- 
ments  of  study,  haphazard  as  every  capricious  gust  of  passion  should 
determine  its  course !  ^ 

But  if  charbonnerie  was  a  piece  of  child's  play  as  a  principle,  con- 
tidered  as  an  organization  it  was  something  mighty  and  marvellous. 
Melancholy  condition  of  mortals !  their  strength  is  manifested  in  the 
means,  th^  weakness  in  the  result. 

It  was  agreed  that  around  a  parent  association  called  tiic  haute 
teniej  there  should  be  forfned  under  the  name  of  ventes  centrales  other 
assodations,  which  again  were  to  have  under  tiiem  ventes  particidieres* 
The  number  of  members  in  each  association  was  limited  to  twenty, 
to  evade  the*  provisions  of  the  penal  code.  The  haute  vente  was 
originally  composed  of  the  ?even  founders  of  charbonnerie,  Bazard, 
Fbtard,  Buchez,  Dugied,  Garriol,  Joubert,  and  Limp^rani.  It  filled 
up  vacancies  in  its  own  body. 

The  following  was  tiie  method  adopted  to  form  tiie  ventes  centrales: 
Two  members  of  the  haute  vente  took  a  third  person  as  their  associate 
without  mttlnng  him  acquainted  with  their  rank,  and  they  named 
him  president  of  the  incipient  vente,  at  the  same  time  assmning  to 
themselves  the  one  the  title  of  deputy,  the  other  that  of  censor.  The 
duty  of  the  deputy  being  to  correspond  with  the  superior  association, 
and  that  of  censor  to  control  the  proceedings  of  the  secondary  asso- 
ciation, the  haute  vente  became  by  these  means  the  brain  as  it  were 
of  each  of  the  ventes  it  created,  wmlstit  remained  in  relation  to  them 
mistiesB  of  its  own  secret  and  of  its  own  acts. 

*  "^The  whereties,''  if  tbe  reader  irill  accept  a  iMuribarinn  for  want  of  aomcthiog 
beClerw-*3Wiiidter. 
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The  ventes  particuHires  were  only  administraliYe  subdivisionB, 
having  for  object  jfco  avoid  the  complications  which  the  progress  of 
charbonnerie  might  introduce  into  the  relations  between  the  hauU 
vente  and  the  deputies  of  the  ventes  centrales.  As  the  latter  emanated 
firom  the  parent  society,  so  did  the  inferior  societies  from  the  se- 
condary. There  was  an  admirable  elasticity  in  this  arrangement: 
the  ventes  were  speedily  multiplied  ad  irjfinitum. 

The  impossibility  of  alto^ther  baffling  the  efforts  of  the  police 
had  been  clearly  foreseen:  m  order  to  diminiBh  the  importance  of 
this  difficulty  it  was  agreed  that  the  several  ventes  should  act  in 
common,  without,  however,  knowing  each  other,  so  that  the  pdlice 
might  not  be  able  to  lay  hold  on  the  whole  ramification  of  the 
system,  except  by  penetrating  the  secrets  of  the  haute  vente.  It  was 
consequently  forbidden  every  charbonmer  belonging  to  one  vente  to 
attempt  to  gain  admission  into  another,  and  this  prohibition  was 
backed  by  me  penalty  of  death. 

The  founders  of  dJarbonneiie  had  counted  on  the  support  of  the 
troops;  hence  the  double  organization  given  to  the  system.  E^ach 
vente  was  subjected  to  a  military  staff,  me  gradations  of  which  were 
parallel  with  those  of  the  civil  officership.  Corresponding  respect- 
ively with  charbonnerie,  the  Iicnite  vente,  the  ventes  centrales,  and  the 
ventes  particulieres,  there  were  the  legion,  the  cohortes,  the  centuries, 
and  the  mampules.  When  charbonnerie  acted  civilly,  the  military  offi- 
cership was  m  abeyance;  on  the  other  hand,' when  it  acted  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  the  fimctions  of  the  civil  officers  were  suspended. 
Inaependently  of  the  force  derived  from  the  play  of  these  two 
powers,  and  from  their  alternate  government,  the  double  denomi* 
nations  they  rendered  necessary  afforded  a  means  of  baffling  the 
researches  of  the  police. 

The  duties  of  the  charbonnier  were,  to  have  in  his  possesion  a 
gun  and  fifty  cartridges,  to  be  ready  to  devote  himself,  and  blindly 
to  obey  the  orders  ofunknown  leaders. 

Charbonnerie,  thus  constituted,  spread  in  a  very  brief  space  of 
time  through  all  quarters  of  the  capital.  It  made  its  way  mto  all 
the  classes  of  the  university.  An  indescribable  fire  glowed  in  every 
vein  of  the  Parisian  youth;  every  one  kept  the  secret;  every  one 
was  ready  to  devote  nis  life  to  the  cause.  The  members  of  each 
vente  recognised  each  other  by  means  of  particular  signs,  and  mys- 
terious reviews  were  held.  Inspectors  were  appointed  in  sevCTd 
ventes,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  no  member  failed  to  have  a 
musket  and  cartridges.  The  members  were-  drilled  in  their  houses, 
and  often  was  the  exercise  performed  on  a  floor  covered  with  straw. 
And  all  the  while  this  singular  conspiracy  was  extending  itself,  pro- 
tected by  a  silence  and  reserve  wimout  parallel,  and  surrounding 
the  society  wi&  a  thousand  invisible  meshes,  the  government  was 
tranquilly  slumbering^  in  the  shade ! 

Tlie  founders  of  charbonnerie  were,  as  we  have  seen,  youn^r  men 
of  obscure  station,  without  official  position  or  recognised  influence. 
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When  the  time  arrived  in  which  they  had  to  think  of  enlarging 
their  work,  and  casting  over  all  France  the  net  with  which  they 
iiad  already  covered  Paris,  they  hesitated  and  distrusted  themselves. 
There  existed  at  that  time  a  parliamentarv  committee,  of  which 
M.  de  La&yette  was  a  member.  M.  Bazara,  who  was  on  intimate 
tezms  with  the  general,  applied  one  day  to  his  fiiends  for  authority 
to  admit  Lafayette  into  the  secret  of  their  proceedings.  Objections 
could  not  fidl  to  suggest  themselves :  Why  make  this  communication, 
!which  the  easy  character  of  Lafayette  must  render  so  full  of  inconvcni- 
j^ces  and  daiiger?  If  he  consented  to  enter  the  ranks  of  charbon- 
nerie,  and  to  stake  his  head  upon  the  consequences  like  every  other 
member — ^why  that  would  be  all  very  well!  These  considerations 
being  represented  to  Lafayette,  he  did  not  hesitate,  but  entered 
the  haute  vente,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  boldest  among 
bis  coUea^es  in  the  chamb^.  The  directors  of  the  rvstem  were 
deceived  if  they  thought  this  accession  indispensable.  The  charbon-* 
niers,  having  never  Imown  jBrom  what  hands  proceeded  the  impulse 
given  them,  had  never  doubted  but  that  they  were  acting  under  the 
orders  of  those  same  eminent  liberals  who  had  been  so  recently  in- 
vited to  share  an  inscrutable  authority.  The  actual  presence  of  these 
individuals  in  the  haute  vente^  therefore,  added  nothmg  to  the  moral 
effect  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  produced  by  tneir  supposed 
presence.  As  for  the  possible  extent  to  which  their  powers  of  action 
or  their  daring  might  carry  them,  that  was  a  problem  for  the  future 
to  solve. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  their  accession  was  serviceable  at  first  to  the 
progress  of  charbonnerie,  from  the  intercourse  they  kept  up  with 
persons  in  the  provinces.  Several  young  men,  furnished  with  letters 
of  recoDMnendation,  went  into  the  provinces  to  propagate  the  system 
there.  M.  Flotard  was  sent  into  the  West,  M.  Dugied  into  feour- 
gogne,  M.  Rouen,  senior,  set  out  for  Brctagne,  M.  Joubert  for 
Alsace.  Considered  in  its  relation  with  the  departments,  the  haute 
vente  of  Paris  received  the  name  ofvente  suprhne;  and  charbonnerie 
was  everywhere  organized  on  the  same  plan  as  in  the  capital.  The 
impulse  was  general  and  irresistible;  ahnost  the  whole  surface  of 
France  was  covered  with  plots  and  conspirators. 

Matters  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  that,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1821, 
every  thing  was  ripe  for  a  rising,  at  Rochellc,  Poitiers,  Niort,  Colmar, 
Neuf  Brisach,  Nantes,  Befort,  Bordeaux,  and  Toulouse.  Ventes  had 
been  created  in  a  great  number  of  regiments,  and  even  changes  of 
garrison  became  a  rapid  means  of  propagating  charbonnerie.  The 
president  of  at?^fe  militaire,  when  obbged  to  quit  a  town,  received 
the  half  of  a  piece  of  metal,  of  which  the  other  half  was  sent  into 
the  town  whither  the  regiment  was  proceeding,  to  a  member  of  the 
haute  vente,  or  of  the  vente  centrale.  Thanks  to  this  mode  of  com- 
munication and  recognition,  which  was  utterly  beyond  reach  of  the 
police,  the  soldiers  initiated  into  charbonnerie  became  its  travelling 
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bagmen,  as  it  were,  and  hawked  conspiracy  about  with  them  in  their 
cartouche-boxes. 

Meanwhile  the  hour  for  an  ea^losion  was  arrived :  so  at  least  it  was 
supposed.  The  number  of  members  in  the  vente  suprhne^  having  in- 
creased to  an  inconvenient  number^  an  acting  committee  was  appointed 
for  the  special  purpose  of  arranging  the  preparations  for  combat,  but 
with  the  understanding  that  it  was  not  to  come  to  any  definitive  re- 
solution without  the  assent  of  the  vente  suprime.  This  committee  dis> 
played  extraordinary  activity.  Thirty-six  young  men  received  orderd 
to  start  for  Befort,  where  the  signal  for  insurrection  was  to  be  given. 
They  set  out  without  hesitation,  though  well  assured  that  they  were 
marching  to  death.  One  of  them  could  not  quit  Paris  without  ab* 
sconding  from  an  affitir  of  honour:  with  no  less  promptitude  thim 
was  evinced  by  his  comrades,  he  postponed  a  duel  K>r  a  more  serious 
conflict,  and  sacrificed  to  a  patriotic  duty  even  that  reputation  for 
courage  so  dearljr  prized  by  generous  souls.  As  the  last  hour  ap* 
proached,  the  spint  and  confidence  of  the  conspirators  rose:  the 
Marseillaise,  that  magic  song  so  long  imsung,  was  heard  on  the  road 
between  Paris  and  Befort. 

Blood  was  about  to  flow.  How  was  it  possible  not  to  think  of  the 
consequences  should  the  event  be  favourable?  True  to  the  spirit  of 
charbonnerie,  the  members  of  the  vente  suprtme  did  not  think  of 
imposing  any  particular  form  of  government  on  France.  The  dy- 
nasty of  the  Bourbons  itself  was  not  absolutely  and  irrevocably 
proscribed  in  their  way  of  thinking.  But  in  any  case  it  was  indi»^ 
pensable  to  provide  for  that*  grand  necessity  ot  all  revolutions,  a 
provisional  government.  The  oases  of  the  constitution  of  the  yeaf 
in.  were  c^opted,  and  the  five  directors  named  were  MM.  de  La- 
fayette, Corcelles  pere,  Koechlin,  d'Argenson,  and  Dupont  de 
TEure ;  that  is  to  say,  an  homme  (Tepie,  a  representative  of  the 
national  miard,  a  manufacturer,  an  administrator,  and  a  magistrate. 

Manuel  had,  up  to  this  time,  afforded  but  a  tremulous  and  unde- 
cided aid  to  charbonnerie.  Having  learned  that  it  was  intended  to 
engage  on  the  theatre  of  the  insurrection  those  who  were  preordained 
to  regulate  its  successful  issues,  he  exerted  his  influence  over  some  of 
them,  and  particularly  over  M.  de  Lafayette,  to  dissuade  them  from 
the  expedition  to  Effort;  whether  it  was  that  he  considered  the 
enterprise  ill-contrived  or  premature,  or  that,  on  reflecting  on  the 
events  of  the  future,  his  rigid  soul  had  given  admission  to  a  secret 
distrust. 

Certain  it  is,  at  any  rate,  that  of  all  the  influential  men  whose 
presence  was  expected  at  the  scene  of  action,  one  alone  set  out  for 
the  spot,  namely,  Greneral  Lafayette.  But  a  domestic  duty  which 
he  had  always  reUgiously  fulfilled,  and  which  he  would  not  now 
neglect,  detained  hmi  some  hours  too  long  in  his  country-house  at 
Lagrange.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1822,  the  postchaise  in  which 
the  general  and  his  son  were  travelling  was  met  some  leagues  from 
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B^fort  by  a  caxnage  containing  MM.  Corcelles  junior,  and  Bazard. 
**  Well,  what  news?'  "  All  is  over,  general,  all  is  lost  !**  Lafayette, 
in  despair,  changed  his  route,  whilst  Corcelles  and  Bazard  humed  to 
the  capital  in  a  common  car  drawn  by  post-horses.  The  thermometer 
stood  at  twelve  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and  the  roads  were 
covered  with  snow.  When  Bazard  arrived  in  Paris  he  had  one  ear 
frozen. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  details  of  what  had  just  happened  in 
Befort, — the  seigeant  who,  coming  into  his  quarters  on  the  evening 
of  the  Slat  of  December,  goes  up  to  his  captain,  slaps  him  on  the 
dioulder,  and  by  the  unusual  familiarity  oi  his  language  awakens 
&tal  suspicions; — ^Toustain,  the  commandant  of  the  place,  apprized 
and  summoning  the  officers  whom  he  keeps  by  him; — ^the  perturba- 
ti(m  of  those  among  them  who  were  impUcatcd  in  the  plot; — ^tho 
hesitation  of  the  soldiers  en^^a^ed  in  the  conspiracy  when  tncy  found 
themselves  deprived  of  their  leaders ; — ^the  conspirators  assembling 
tumultuously  m  the  market-place; — ^the  guard  standing  to  arms;-— 
the  column  of  young  men  who  had  arrived  the  preceding  evening  in 
the  faubourgs  advancing  towards  the  market-place,  and  cut  in  two 
bjr  the  raising  of  the  drawbridge  at  the  critical  moment; — the  pistol- 
^ot  fired  at  the  king's  Ueutenant,  and  the  bullet  flattening  on  his 
cross; — ^the  dispersion  of  the  conspirators,  among  whom  were  the 
biave  Cblonel  Pailh^,  the  impetuous  Guinand,  and  Pance,  a  man 
of  unbending  determination  ana  devoted  heart; — ^the  arrest  of  several 
persons,' — ^the  sympathies  excited  by  their  courage; — their  trials; — 
their  victorious  ascendancy  over  their  judges; — all  this  constitutes 
assuredly  one  of  the  most  pathetic  episoaes  of  the  oflen  blood-stained 
drama  of  the  Restoration.  Some  of  these  details  have  been  pub* 
lished,*  but  there  are  othcra  less  known  which  deserve  a  place  in 
the  history  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

Charbonnerie  was  far  from  having  sustained  an  irreparable  defeat 
at  Befort.  Though  smothered  at  one  point,  the  insurrection  might 
break   out  at  another.     M.  Flotard  had  been  sent  to  Rochelle  to 

Kipare  a  movement  there,  and  that  town  was  full  of  conspiratora. 
e  three  ch^  de  bataiUon  of  the  marine  artillery  waited  only  for 
the  signal.  There  were  privy  communications  kept  up  with  Poitiera 
and  with  the  garrison  of^Niort  M.  Sofr^on,  a  gallant  officer,  was 
to  place  at  the  service  of  charbonnerie  seven  hundred  men,  forming 
part  of  the  colonial  depot  at  the  isle  of  Oleron,  whom  he  was  under 
orders  to  conduct  to  Senegal.  The  officer  at  the  head  of  the  depot 
had  himself  listened  to  the  confidential  communications  of  M.  So- 
fieon,  and  there  was  reason  to  count,  if  not  on  the  aid  of  M. 
Feisthamel,  at  least  on  his  neutraHty.  Active  measures  were  also 
in  progress  at  Nantes,  and  General  ^rton  was  preparing  to  march 
on  Saumur. 
M.  Flotard,  who  was  about  to  quit  Rochelle,  was  dining  one  day 

•  See  in  J^tfitJyAwlrtwatri^  the  interesting  nar^  Trilat 
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at  the  table-d'hdte  of  the  Hotel  de8  AmbasBadeuiSy  when  a  conversa* 
tion  on  the  affairs  of  the  day  took  place  in  his  presence  between  twd 
military  men  not  known  to  him.  ''  That  blockhead  Berton,"  said 
one  of  them,  ^^  he  thinks  himself  perfectly  safe,  and  fimcies  he  is 
conspirins^  in  the  dark :  now  Grenersd  Despmois  receives  hourly  infor* 
mation  of  his  proceeding  and  is  makin?  ready  to  have  him  shot  on 
the  first  opportunity."  Intensely  affected  by  what  he  had  overheard, 
M.  Flotara  set  out  instantly  for  Nantes,  and  did  not  take  the  road 
to  Paris  till  he  had  warned  Greneral  Bcrton,  and  strongly  dissuaded 
him  from  his  design.  The  expedition  against  Saumur  took  place 
nevertheless;  it  faUed,  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  Berton  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  one  asylum  to  another. 

Tnere  was  a  radical  defect  in  charbonnerie.  There  was  an  in- 
cessant collision  between  the  fiery  spirits  of  its  foimders  and  the 
timidity  of  the  men  of  note  who  afterwards  joined  the  association. 
Again,  M.  de  La&yette  had  pven  himself  up  without  reserve  to 
the  young  men  whom  he  fancied  he  led,  and  by  whom,  on  the  con* 
trary,  he  was  himself  completely  led.  To  please  them  he  kept  aloof 
fix>m  his  colleagues  in  the  chamber,  and  hid  himself  from  them;  the 
consequence  ofthis  was  a  secret  want  of  harmony,  and  insurmoimtabld 
embarrassments  in  circumstances  of  great  moment.  Add  to  this, 
that  with  a  policy  very  well  conceived  when  the  matter  in  hand  is  a 
conspiracy  of  one  day,  but  very  imprudent  when  it  is  applied  to  a 
permanent  conspiracy,  the  first  directors  of  charbonnerie  had  made 
it  a  system  to  exaggerate  their  strength  in  order  to  increase  it,  and 
had  ended  by  sowmg  distrust  around  them. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  preparations  made  at  Rochelle  called  for  s 
co-operation  that  was  refused.  M.  Flotard  reported  the  state  of 
things  on  his  return  to  Paris.  Success  he  said  was  certain,  if  an 
important  personage,  known  in  the  country  and  wielding  official 
authority,  would  consent  personally  to  incur  all  the  mka  of  the  en- 
terprise. General  Lafayette  and  M.  Flotard  made  application  to 
M.  de  Beausejour,  whose  popular  sentiments,  simple  manners,  and 
honourable  repute  had  acquired  for  him  great  influence  in  Rochelle 
and  its  environs.  M.  dc  Beausejour  remsed  to  go  thither,  under 
the  pretext  that  he  had  an  engagement  on  business  with  M.  de 
Villiile.  The  directory  of  charbonnerie  lacked  therefore  at  once  the 
stren^h  that  flows  from  prudence  and  that  which  results  fix)m 
audacity. 

M.  de  Lafayette,  in  whom  his  love  of  popularity,  seconded  by  the 
prompting  of  a  naturally  generous  soul,  rekindled  all  the  ardour  of 
vouth,  M.  de  Lafayette  volimteered  to  go  to  Rochelle,  as  he  had 
before  to  Befort,  but  the  sacrifice  was  not  accepted  at  his  hands,  and 
Colonel  Dcntzel  was  appointed  to  accompany  M.  Flotard. 

At  Rochelle  they  joined  company  with  Gxjneral  Berton,  and 
those  immortal  sergeants  whom  the  Plaoe  de  Gtrfrve  awaited. 

The  14th  of  March,  the  day  fixed  on  for  the  explosion,  was  at  hand. 
Charbonnerie  had  at  its  disposal,  through  die  ^™"*^"^  of  the  officers 
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and  iion-c(»nnufledoned  officers,  almost  all  the  garrisons  of  the  towns 
of  the  West  Fifty-four  pieces  of  flying  artillery  were  to  belong  to 
the  conspiEators  at  a  moment  ^g^^ed  on.  Rochelle  had  for  some 
dme  aasumed  a  strange  aspect.  The  hopea  of  one  party,  the  doubts 
of  others,  the  precautionary  measures  of  the  -  authorities,  the  half 
difldosuies  that  were  made,  the  conjectures  that  were  busy,  all  this 
diffused  an  uneasiness  throughout  the  city,  that  mingled  (so  to  speak) 
with  the  air  men  breathed.  When  the  storm  is  gathering  to  its 
height,  patches  of  blue  horizon  are  seen  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
gloomy  masses  piled  up  above  them.  So  is  it  when  civil  tempests 
gather:  before  they  burst  they  illumine  and  cast  a  melancnblj 
grandeur  over  the  minds  of  men. 

It  rarely  happens  that  a  thought  is  given  in  human  enterprises  to 
that  grain  of  sand  of  which  Pas^  speaks,  and  which,  if  placed  some- 
where or  other  in  Cromwell's  body  would  have  changed  the  &ce  of 
the  world.  General  Bcrton,  the  military  leader  of  the  plot,  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  his  uniform  in  Saiunur  when  he  made  his 
escape  firom  that  town.  Appearances  arc  every  thing  in  revolutions, 
and  this  the  conspirators  well  knew.  They  made  attempts  to  pro* 
cure  a  uniform  at  Bochelle,  but  their  endeavours  were  fruitless,  nor 
were  they  exempt  from  danger.  It  was  necessary  to  send  to  Sau- 
mur.  But  the  messenger  did  not  return  till  the  evening  of  the 
19th  of  March.  Sergeants  Baoux,  Goubin,  and  Pommier,  who 
had  been  long  suspected,  were  arrested  on  the  morning  of  that  day, 
and  cast  into  nrison,  whence  they  were  to  go  to  the  s<^old. 

At  daybreax,  on  the  20di  of  March,  mree  men  got  into  a  boat 
and  were  proceeding  .towards  the  isle  of  Aix.  ''  The  firigate,"  said 
the  owner  of  the  boat  ^'  must  have  had  some  difficulty  in  working 
through  the  channel  last  night." — *'  What  frigate  are  you  talking 
of?"  cried  the  three  passengers,  scarcely  able  to  master  their  emo- 
tions.— *^  The  fri^te  that  was  boimd  to  Senegal"  At  this  unez"** 
pccted  blow,  MM.  Berton,  Dentzel,  and  Flotard,  stared  silently  in 
each  other's  hcea.    There  remained  to  them  but  one  hope. 

Berton  and  Dentzel  were  recognised  in  the  isle  of  Aix  by  the  com'* 
mandant ;  but  far  from  dcnouncmg,  he  gave  them  a  friendly  recep- 
tion; and  when  they  talked  of  pulling  on  to  the  isle  of  Oleron^ 
where  there  were  still  500  men  lef^,  ^'  Don't  think  of  doing  any 
such  thing,"  said  the  commandant ;  *'  you  would  be  shot  there  on 
the  spoL"  They  were  then  informed  tnat  in  a  conversation  which 
had  taken  place  in  presence  of  an  agent  of  the  government,  M. 
Feisthamel  had  asked  M.  Sofr^n  if  he  was  not  acquainted  vrith 
General  Berton.  M.  Sofreon's  reply  in  the  affirmative  had  excited 
the  most  lively  apprehenaons:  hence  the  hurried  departure  of  the 
troope  composing  the  colonial  depot.  The  commandant  of  Aix 
made  the  conspirators  bum  the  uniform  they  had  brought  with 
them  before  his  eyes,  and  furnished  them  with  a  boat,  which  con- 
vened them  rapidly  to  Bochefort  Once  more  were  the  attempts  of 
the  oox^piziataii  jMffled.     . 
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The  sequel  is  ^ell  known.  Thenceforth  charbonnerie  only 
dragged  on  its  way  through  its  martyrs'  gore.  The  government 
organized  against  it  a  yast  and  hideous  sjrstem  of  provocatives. 
Berton,  the  gallant  indomitable  Berton,  had  refiised  the  hospitality 
that  awaited  him  in  a  foreign  land;  he  rushed  again  into  tne  lists, 
and  being  betrayed  by  Wolfel,  died  without  surprise  or  complaint, 
like  a  man  long  convinced  that  his  life  belonged  to  the  executioner. 
Two  of  his  companions  in  misfortune  begged  for  mercy;  but  Saug6 
shouted  on  the  scaffold  the  cry  of  Vive  hi  republique,  as  if  uttering 
a  vengeM  prophecy;  and  Caffe,  anticipating  his  enemies,  opened 
his  vems,  and  died  in  the  antique  manner.  Sometime  after  the 
arrest  of  Berton,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  the  unfortunate  Caron,  who 
had  conceived  the  generous  hope  of  saving  the  prisoners  implicated 
in  the  affair  of  Befort,  suffered  nimself  to  be  decoyed  into  a  meeting 
in  the  forest  of  Brissac.  The  non-commissioned  officer,  Thiers, 
basely  plagiarizing  the  villany  of  Wolfel,  threw  himself  into  the 
coloncrs  arms,  and  prevailed  on  him  by  perfidious  marks  of  devot- 
edness  to  disclose  his  hopes,  whilst  spies,  concealed  behind  a  thicket, 
gathered  up  the  fatal  confession.  Uaron  was  sentenced  to  death, 
and  was  refused  the  bitter  consolation  of  embracing  his  wife  and  chil* 
dren  before  bidding  adieu  to  life :  he  died  the  death  of  Marshal  Ney. 
Courage  fails  me  to  proceed  further,  and  to  follow  you  to  that  Place 
de  Greve,  where  your  heads  rolled  on  the  scaffold,  after  your  souls 
had  mingled  in  a  last  embrace  before  the  eyes  of  a  pitymg  multi- 
tude, O  Bories,  and  you,  worthy  companions  of  that  immortal  young 
man !  The  Restoration,  having  been  attacked,  had  certainly  a  right 
to  defend  itself,  but  not  to  defend  itself  by  dishonest  stratagems  and 
ambuscades;  for  this  was  to  pervert  death  by  doom  of  law  into 
murder, 

■  On  the  evening  preceding  the  day  which  was  to  be  the  last  he 
and  his  companion  should  behold,  Bories  wrote  to  a  friend  from  his 
cell  in  the  Bicetre. 

"  They  are  starving  us:  they  intend  to  separate  us.  If  you  can- 
not rescue  us  to-day,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  we  may  die  to-morrow." 
•  This  melancholy  wish  was  accomplished.  The  prisoners  had  been 
offered  pardon  at  the  price  of  certain  disclosures,  but  they  nobly 
carried  the  names  of  their  accomplices  with  them  to  the  grave. 

How  is  it  possible  to  avoid  making  here  a  painful  comparison? 
What  did  the  bourgeoisie  do  towards  saving  the  lives  of  these  he- 
roic youths  who  were  about  to  die  for  it?  What!  sixty  thousand 
francs  offered  to  the  keeper  of  a  prison,  whose  place  brought  him 
in  twenty  thousand  annually — that  was  all  that  was  attempted! 
And  when  the  fatal  car  was  making  its  way  through  the  dense 
masses  of  a  multitude  so  deeply  affected,  that  men  were  seen  &lling 
on  their  knees,  and  old  men  imcovering  their  heads,  the  bourgeoisie 
found  no  means  of  rousing  up  the  people,  that  very  bourgeoisie  that 
liad  been  able,  in  the  montn  of  June,  to  display  so  formidable  a 
power  of  agitation  on  behalf  of  its  own  threatened  interests ! . 
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'  I  have  done.  After  the  death  of  the  RocheUe  sergeants,  char« 
bonnerie  dwindled  and  fell  to  pieces.  Two  parties  sprang  up  on  it. 
One  of  these  was  for  declaring  distinctlj  for  a  republic,  and  it  ral- 
lied round  Lafayette;  the  other  was  against  the  principle  of  im- 
posing any  particular  form  of  government  on  the  people,  and  decked 
Itself  with  the  name  of  Manuel.  These  divisions,  at  first  obscure, 
soon  became  more  sharply  marked;  the  two  parties  grew  enve- 
nomed, and  broke  out  mto  mutual  accusations.  Anarchy  made 
way  into  the  association  from  all  sides,  bringing  in  its  train  unjust 
luspiciQns,  hatred,  selfishness,  and  ambition.  Tne  period  of  devoted- 
nesB  past,  that  of  intrigue  b^an. 

Cliuarbonnerie  had  not  descended  into  the  depths  of  society;  it  had 
not  stirred  up  its  lower  strata.  How  could  it  have  been  expected 
long  to  preserve  itself  from  the  vices  of  the  bourgeoisie — ^individual- 
ism, narrowness  of  views,  vulgarity  of  sentiment,  exaggerated  love 
of  purely  material  prosperity,  and  crossness  of  instinct?  Charbon- 
nene  had  employed  the  generous  and  soimd  part  of  the  bourgeoisie; 
but  af^  havmg  worn  it  out  and  given  it  into  the  hands  of  spcs,  de- 
ooyers,  and  the  executioner,  what  noble  enterprise  yet  remained  for 
it  to  attempt,  or  what  could  it  any  longer  cnect?  It  was  in  this 
stage  of  its  decay  and  impotence  for  good,  that  it  accepted  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  sway  of  men  like  MM.  Merilhou  and  Barthe.  The 
ktter  had  given  token  of  some  noble  promptings  in  his  defence  of 
the  B^ort  prisoners;  but  if  any  one  attributed  to  him  the  virtues  of 
a  true  friend  to  the  people,  that  man's  judgment  was  much  at  fault. 

A  great  deal  has  bc^n  said  since  1830  of  the  dramatic  scenes 
enacted  under  the  shadow  of  charbonnerie,  of  the  oaths  of  hatred 
to  royalty  pledged  on  poniards,  and  of  o^er  ominous  formalities. 
The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  charbonnerie  having  become 
vastly  extended,  the  oentes^  at  last,  escaped  from  all  central  controL 
There  were  republican,  Orleanist,  and  Bonapartist  ventes;  and  some  of 
them  conspired  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  conspiring.  The  rites  were  as 
various  as  the  principles,  and  an  association,  that  had  at  one  moment 
been  so  formidable,  was  become  at  last  a  mere  chaos.  The  lack  of 
guiding  principles,  an  inherent  vice  in  the  constitution  of  charbon- 
netie,  was  among  the  causes  of  its  ruin.  It  was  quite  natural  that 
it  should  be  so. 

As  for  its  influence,  this  was  exhibited  in  two  distinct  results. 

By  manifesting  to  the  government  how  numerous  and  implacable 
irere  its  enemies,  charbonnerie  hurried  it  upon  that  headlong  course 
of  reactions  that  led  straight  to  the  abyss. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  acting  with  equal  ardour  against  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty  that  filled  the  throne,  and  against  the  feudal  party  that 
bore  sway  in  the  chamber,  it  compelled  the  two  to  unite  their  forces, 
and  for  some  time  slackened  their  necessary  and  inevitable  tendency 
to  mutual  rivalry . 

The  vigour  dirokyed  by  the  Restoration  imder  the  ViU^le  mini- 
stry, and  the  violent  efforts  that  brought  destruction  upon  the  Po- 
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lignac  administration,  had,  thercfoie,  but  one  common  eource— 
namely,  chJarbonnerie. 

This  is  the  reason  why  I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this  episode  in 
the  hiatoiy  of  the  Restoration,  the  character  of  which,  it  appears  to 
me,  has  hitherto  not  been  sufficiently  studied,  nor  its  importance 
sufficiently  appreciated. 

See,  for  instance,  what  modifications  charbonnerie  occasiona  in 
the  relations  between  the  crown  and  the  chamber.  We  no  longer 
see  that  continued  struggle  every  instant  renewed  which  began  in 
1814:  Royalty  humbks  itself  and  gives  way.  In  its  combats  with 
charbonnene  out  of  doors,  its  attitude  is  haughty,  and  its  victories 
are  cruel;  but  on  the  political  stage  its  aspect  is  but  languid  and 
subdued.  There  is  now  but  one  real  power  in  France,  and  that  is 
the  chamber;  and  the  king's  ministers  are  the  clerks  of  that  power. 

The  first  proof  I  find  of  the  justice  of  this  observation  is  the  war 
in  Spain. 

Need  I  call  to  mind  how  strenuous  and  obstinate  was  the  repug* 
nance  which  the  project  of  an  expedition  into  Spain  encountered 
in  the  coimcil?  M.  de  Yill^e,  who  was  the  soul  of  the  ministry, 
regarded  such  an  expedition  as  a  public  calamity.  Louis  XVllL 
could  not  think  of  it  without  horror.  And  how  many  were  the 
arguments  to  dissuade  from  it  I  What  was  France  going  into  Spain 
to  do  ?  To  overthrow  the  constitution  in  the  blood  of  Spani- 
ards !  To  carry  a  sort  of  18&  Brumaxre  across  the  Pyrenees  I  To 
what  end?  To  thrust  the  Peninsula  imder  the  yoke  of  Antonio 
Maranon  and  his  compeers,  men  of  fearful  character  and  deeds,  who 
held  a  rosary  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the  other.  And  for  whom2 
For  Ferdinand  VII.,  a  prince  of  whom  M.  de  Chateaubriand  has 
said,  that  he  had  sunk  down  from  the  intrepidity  of  his  head  to  the 
dastardy  of  his  heart;  a  despot  who  had  nothing  but  disdain  to  be* 
stow  on  constitutional  monarchs,  on  Louis  XVUI.  and  his  charter! 
Money,  too,  was  requisite  for  this  expedition;  and  M.  de  Vill^ 
showed  the  treasury  exhausted,  public  credit  ruined,  liberalism  ner^ 
vously  excited,  manu&ctures  suspended,  commerce  panic-strick^u 
Nor  was  that  sJL  Charbonnerie  had  sown  the  seeds  of  revolt  in  the 
army,  and  the  tricolour  flag,  borne  by  French  hands,  was  floating 
in  the  wind  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bidassoa.  Lastly,  England 
was  growling;  Canning  was  showing  his  teeth;  and  Louis  Xvlil. 
was  afraid  en  displeasing  Wellington. 

But  what  royalty  dr^ed,  the  chamber,  on  the  contrary,  deaied 
with  the  utmost  fervour:  what  M.de  Yillele,  as  minister  of  Louis 
XVIIL,  repudiated  in  Paris,  M.  de  Montmorency  adopted  at  the 
congress  of  Verona,  in  the  capacity  of  confidant  to  the  purliament*' 
ary  aristocracy.  The  victory  was  with  the  chamber.  1  have  al- 
i^dy  aadgned  the  reason  for  this.  ELarmony  having  become  a  matter 
of  necessity  between  two  powers  simultaneously  as^oled  by  a  bouncU 
less  conspiracy,  it  was  the  part  of  the  weaker  of  the  two  to  give 
way  to  thG  stronger. 
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In  attempting  to  resist  the  will  of  the  chamber,  M.  de  VillMe  did 
therefore  but  struggle  against  the  force  of  things;  and  if  he  fancied 
he  had  achieved  a  great  victory  when  he  obliged  M.  de  Montmo* 
rencj  to  retire  from  the  ministry,  it  was  not  long  before  lie  was 
undeceived.  For  that  same  parliinnentaiy  sovereignty  which  M.  de 
Montmorency  represented,  inmiediately  seated  the  Viscomto  de  Cha- 
teaubriand in  his  vacated  place,  an  event  which  rendered  the  Spanish 
war  inevitable. 

With  a  view  to  avoid  that  war,  Louis  XVIII.  and  M.  de  Vill^le 
had  endeavoured  to  negotiate  a  reconciliation  betweenFerdinand  YU. 
and  the  Cortes,  to  be  based  upon  the  ratification  of  a  constitution,  on 
the  model  of  the  French  charter;  and  M.  de  Villele  had  written  to 
that  purpose  to  M.  dc  Lagarde,  French  ambassador  at  Madrid.  This 
showed  a  very  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  necessities  of  the 
moment. 

What  signified  to  the  ruling  religious  and  feudal  partythe  poli- 
tical situation  of  Spain,  as  it  affected  the  Spanish  nation?  The  feudal 
party  desired  war  on  its  own  account;  it  desired  it  that  its  enemies  in 
France  might  be  convicted  of  folly  or  struck  with  terror. 
*  As  for  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  his  views  were  more  lofty;  his  de- 
ores  were  still  more  fiery,  more  absolute.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had 
accompanied  M.  de  Montmorency  to  tiie  congress  of  Verona,  and 
there  he  had  studied  the  temper  and  inclinations  of  the  sovereignd. 
He  knew  that  in  declaring  for  intervention  in  Spain,  Austria  and 
Prussia  merely  followed  the  impulse  given  them  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  who,  as  he  also  knew,  was  prompted  to  demand  that  inter- 
vention only  by  his  pride,  and  in  order  tnat  his  hand  might  be  felt 
in  all  the  affairs  of  Europe.  But  M.  de  Chateaubriand  would  havQ 
beheld  with  mortal  anguish  Russian  battaUons  treading  the  ancient 
land  of  Charles  V .  He  wished  to  make  the  war  in  Spain  a  French 
afi&ir.  Devoted  to  the  Bourbons,  tiie  thought  of  the  treaties  of  1815 
sorely  tormented  his  poetical  fidelity,  and  he  hoped  to  exalt  the 
Restoration  by  putting  a  sword  into  its  hands. 

A  stigma  bias  been  cast  on  the  Spanish  war  by  calling  the  principle 
of  intervention  a  principle  of  oppression.  A  puerile  accusation !  All 
nations  are  brethren,  and  all  revolutions  are  cosmopolite.  When  a 
government  believes  it  represents  a  just  cause,  let  it  make  that  cause 
triumph  wherever  its  triumph  is  possible;  this  is  more  than  its  right, 
it  is  its  duty.  But  was  it  possible  to  believe  the  cause  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  a  just  one?  Oh,  there  was  then  in  Spain  a  tyranny  more  to  be 
feared  than  that  of  the  Descamisados,  the  tyranny  namely  of  the 
Serviles,  Ferocious  hearts  beat  imder  the  robe  of  the  Franciscans, 
and  more  graves  were  to  be  opened  to  the  chant  of  Vem  Creator  than 
to  the  song  of  Trcujala,  When  a  hundred  thousand  men  crossed 
the  Pyrenees  under  the  command  of  the  Due  d'Angoulcme,  fre- 

Suently  did  M.  de  Chateaubriand  (he  has  said  so  since)  feel  liis  heart 
ie  away  within  him.     The  liberals  had  made  all  France,  from  one 
end  to  the  other^  resound  with  appalling  predictions.    If  there  was 
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confidence  in  the  chamber,  there  was  fear  and  misgiving  on  the 
throne  and  around  it ;  and  most  of  the  generals  who  accompanied 
the  Due  d'Angouleme  had  begun  the  march  ominously  shaking  their 
heads,  because  they  remembered  how  many  Frenchmen,  in  Jlapo- 
leon's  day,  had  entered  Spain,  never  to  return. 
•  The  eicpedition,  nevertheless,  succeeded :  but  its  condemnation  was 
written  in  its  very  success.  What  must  M.  de  Chateaubriand  have 
thought  when  he  learned  that  the  poniards  of  Ferdinand  VII.'s  mi- 
nions were  turned  against  the  liberators  of  that  monarch ;  when  he 
read  the  decree  of  Andujar;  when  he  could  no  longer  doubt  that 
France  had  made  herself  more  enemies  amonff  those  whose  cause  she 
had  served  than  among  those  to  whom  she  haagiven  battle;  when  he 
saw,  in  fine,  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo  set  out  for  IVfedrid,  and  Ferdinand 
VII.  bow  before  the  influence  of  Russia,  to  which  he  owed  nothing, 
after  having  rejected  that  of  France  to  which  he  owed  every  thing. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  triumphant  return  of  the  Due  d'Anrouleme 
struck  consternation  into  the  bourgeoisie.  And  this  was  the  only- 
thing  remarked.  Now  was  there  in  this  war,  undertaken  contrary 
to  the  wish  of  royalty,  and  by  force  of  the  ascendancy  of  parliament, 
nothing  worthy  of  remark  save  the  disappointment  of  a  party?  Was 
it  not  manifest  to  any  man  who  should  nave  looked  deeper  than  the 
surface  of  things,  that  the  right  of  peace  and  war  had  been  wrested 
fix)m  the  crown? 

Yet  out  of  this  unperceived  though  real  defeat  of  the  monarchical 
principle  did  M.  de  V  illile  draw  forth  the  strange  idea  of  septennial 
parliaments.  It  would  seem  then  that  M.  de  Villele  was  not  aware  that 
m  giving  the  chamber  a  seven  years'  existence  he  was  securing  to  it 
greater  consistence  and  prominence? 

It  is  true  the  chamber  was  dissolved,  and  that  a  new  chamber  was 
summoned  to  pass  the  septennial  law.  But  under  the  influence  of 
the  law  of  the  double  vote,  and  in  the  excitement  produced  by  the 
success  of  the  war  in  Spain,  the  assembly  could  not  fail  to  be  ultrar 
feudal.  The  constitutional  regimen  disappeared  to  make  way  £ot  an 
oli^rchical  government,  a  government  which,  having  no  root  in 
society,  was  very  soon  to  wear  itself  out  by  its  own  excesses,  but  not 
till  it  had  enslaved  the  crown,  and  for  ever  disabled  it  from  rising 
again. 

.  I  do  not  know  whether  M.  de  Villele  foresaw  this  result,  or  whe- 
ther, if  he  had  foreseen  it,  the  prospect  would  have  given  him  much 
concern.  M.  de  Villele  had  a  genius  only  for  little  things:  he  was 
the  man  of  business  of  the  monarchy.  To  regulate  accoimts,  prepare 
budgets,  keep  the  bankers  in  order,  and  control  the  storms  of  the 
stock  exchange, — all  this  he  was  competent  to  do  with  marvellous 
facility.  And  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  not  an  inconvenient  col- 
league for  him  in  this  respect:  for  the  petty  routine  of  politics  em- 
barrassed the  latter,  and  he  laboured  \mder  that  kind  of  incapacity 
which  is  engendered  by  the  habit  of  pursuing  lofty  speculatioiis. 
But  his  literary  reputation,  the  gorgeousness  of  bis  manners,  the 
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smnptuosity  of  his  life,  his  influence  over  the  elegant  portion  of  the 
nation,  every  thing  even  to  the  imposing  effect  of  his  poetical  and 
high-bred  indolence,  threw  M.  dc  Villele  into  the  shade.  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  was  one  day  about  to  speak  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  septennial  law,  when  his  colleague,  M.  dc  Corbiere, 
requested  he  would  give  way  to  him:  and  on  the  next  day,  the 
Sunday  of  the  Assumption,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  being  at  the 
chfiteau,  received  from  the  hand  of  his  secretary,  M.  Pilorge,  a  letter 
in  the  following  terms: 

"  M.  le  Vicomte,  I  obey  the  orders  of  the  king,  and  I  transmit 
you  the  ordonnance  hereto  annexed: 

"  Le  Sieur  Comte  de  Villele,  president  of  our  council  of  ministry, 
and  minister  secretary  of  state  ifor  the  department  of  finance,  is  in- 
trustednor  interim  with  the  portfolio  of  foreign  afikirs,  in  lieu  of  the 
Sieur  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand." 

M.  de  Villele  could  not  have  made  a  more  rude  and  unmannerly  trial 
of  his  influence.  After  having  successively  ousted  M.  de  Montmo- 
rency and  the  Due  de  Bellune,  he  compromised  the  dimity  of  the 
crown  by  the  insulting  dismissal  of  an  illustrious  man.  He  remained 
without  a  rival  in  the  council :  but  in  the  chamber  he  had  masters. 

An  event  occurred  which  rendered  absolute  the  predominance 
possessed  by  the  chamber.  On  the  6th  of  September,  1824,  the 
princes  and  several  grand  ofl&cers  were  assembled  in  the  chdteau, 
and  seemed  as  thougn  they  expected  something.  Suddenly  the 
door  of  the  apartment  was  thrown  open,  and  a  voice  cried  out,  *'  The 
king,  sirs !"  It  was  Charles  X.  that  entered.  Louis  XVIII.  had 
just  expired. 

Louis  XVm.  had  steered  his  course  smoothly  between  parties, 
and  he  congratulated  himself  on  this  in  his  last  moments.  What 
had  he  gained  by  it  ?  The  ability  to  die  quietly,  almost  Uke  the 
lowest  villager  in  his  realm.  A  poor  triumph  tms,  and  one  within 
the  reach  of  the  shabbiest  ambition !  What  childishness  there  is 
in  the  vanity  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth !  Here  is  a  king  who 
holds  out  against  the  shock  of  factions  for  want  of  power  to  vanquish 
them,  and  of  courage  to  be  vanquished  by  them ;  he  ekes  out  liis 
reiffn  and  his  life,  with  the  help  of  concession  after  concession ;  in 
exchange  for  pleasures,  not  given,  but  promised  to  his  palled  senses, 
he  surrenders  to  a  woman  the  government  of  his  own  house,  after 
having  abandoned  to  his  ministers  the  right  of  yielding  up  in  liis 
name  and  in  his  stead  every  thing  he  consents  to  lose  from  his  royal 
prerogative ;  and  when  at  last,  aged,  infirm,  and  broken  down,  his  last 
nauseous  draught  of  voluptuousness  drained,  consumed  by  the  mock- 
ing phantoms  of  desire,  ne  feels  his  Ule  departing — then  he  sits  up 
erect  on  that  throne  he  can  only  bequeath  in  storm  and  tempest  to 
his  brother,  and  with  his  last  breath — he  boasts! 

It  is  reported,  that  sitting  on  the  iauteuil  on  which  he  was  about 
to  expire,  surrounded  by  high  personages  in  tears*  and  his  face  over- 
spread with  the  ghastliness  of  hastening  dissolution,  he  called  to  him 
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the  youngest  and  weakliest  jsinoe  of  his  family,  and  then  laying  his 
hand  on  the  child's  head  as  it  bent  to  leceive  his  blessing,  ne  said, 
^^  Let  my  brother  husband  tenderiy  the  crown  of  this  chud." 

Very  idle  words  were  these !  C&owns  that  are  assailed  are  not  to 
be  husbanded  tenderly ;  they  must  be  saved  or  lost. 

And  nowlask  what  had  been  the  fruits  of  that  long  series  of  fluc- 
tuations and  of  postponements  of  the  evil  day,  that  made  up  the  zei^ 
of  Louis  XYIIl?  On  the  sur&ce  of  the  political  sta^  discoraa 
without  end ;  and  beneath  it  conspiracies,  treacherous  instigationi 
by  paid  spies,  villanous  snares  for  men's  lives,  military  executions ; 
these  were  the  spectacles  that  rdlgn  presented.  The  tempest  raged 
everywhere,  in  the  parliament,  in  the  press,  at  court,  in  the  towns, 
in  the  rural  districts.  Didier,  ToUeron,  Berton,  Bories,  what  remi* 
niscenccs!  Ay,  methinks  that  same  plastic  policy  of  Louis  XVllL 
afforded  the  executioner  ample  room  for  the  convenient  exerdae  of 
his  craft. 

Naturally  so,  because  every  thin^  that  proceeds  £rom  kinp  who 
are  the  olgects  of  attack  is  mortal.  Their  weakness  is  as  &tal  aa 
their  strength,  and  their  dismay  as  their  fiiry.  If  they  choose  to 
carry  things  with  ahi^h  hand  and  can  do  so,  they  crush  down  aU 
before  them.  If,  on  me  other  hand,  they  consent  to  yield,  as  they 
cannot  yield  for  ever,  they  provoke  aggressions  for  which  there  is 
no  remaiy,  failing  civil  war,  but  the  guillotine.  What  do  I  say  ? 
What  they  yield  m  one  place  .under  tne  form  of  constituted  autuo* 
lity,  they  resume  elsewhere  by  way  of  viplence.  Let  their  enemies 
put  on  but  a  little  show  of  boldness,  and  ihey  revenge  themselves  on 
the  little  for  what  is  snatched  &om  them  by  the  great,  and  their 
weakness  of  yesterday  seeks  compensation  in  their  cruelties  of  to* 
morrow.  Thus  their  concessions  and  their  exactions  alike  drink  up 
the  blood  of  their  people.  When  Louis  XVIII.  gave  orders  that 
there  should  be  dancing  at  court  at  the  very  hour  when  the  grave- 
digger  was  receiving  m>m  tfaie  hands  of  the  executioner  the  g(ucj 
corpses  of  the  four  soldiers  of  Rochelle,  Louis  XVIII.  took  his  re- 
venge for  the  victories  of  the  chamber.  There  were  gay  doings  at 
the  chateau,  because  amidst  all  the  humiliations  of  royalty,  the  un- 
punished atrocity  of  that  fSte  wore  a  look  of  strength.  The  mo* 
narch's  pride,  hunted  from  every  other  ground,  took  refuge  in  this 
savage  piece  of  swaggering. 

But  was  it  in  the  nature  of  a  series  of  truckling  compromises,  lead- 
ing to  such  results,  long  to  preserve  the  monarchy  fSrom  ruin  ?    Was 
the  process  of  perpetuxuly  eluding  the  antagonism  of  the  two  powen 
eqmvalent  to  destro3ring  it?   And  must  not  every  fiesh  effort  to    ' 
elude  it  have  tended  to  wear  out  and  degrade  the  monarchical  prin- 
ciple ?  ^'  Let  my  brother  husband  tenderly  the  crown  of  this  child.''    ' 
And  how  should  Charles  X.  have  been  able  to  do  this  long,  in  the    ' 
teeth  of  that  parliamentary  authority,  so  jealous  and  so  intractable?    1 
It  had  frequently  changed  possessors  since  1814:  had  it  changed  its   i 
nature?    No,  no.    The  thoroughly  feudal  dbamber  of  1815  had   i 
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treated  the  royal  authority  with  no  more  forbearance  than  had  the 
thoroughly  bourgeois  chaitnber  of  1817;  and  the  law  of  the  double 
vote  had  been,  no  less  than  that  of  the  5th  February,  an  implement 
ol  war  directed  against  the  throne. 

'  Had  it  been  possible  for  sodety  to  subdlst  thus  divided  between 
the  authoril^  of  a  kin^  and  that  of  an  assembly,  this  phenomenon 
would  certamly  have  shown  itself  imder  the  reign  of  Charles  X. 

Let  us,  in  fact,  go  back  to  the  moment  of  the  death  of  Louis 
XVIU.  Was  it  not  the  foremost  desire  of  the  party  then  para- 
mount in  the  chamber  that  the  system  of  large  estates  should  be  re- 
established, that  an  independent  and  sumptuous  existence  should  be 
restored  to  the  nobles,  and  that  centralization  should  give  place  to 
the  sway  of  local  influences?  These  tendencies  so  essentially  op- 
posed to  monarchy,  these  tendencies  which  attacked  the  laborious 
work  begun  by  iJouis  XI.,  aiid  continued  by  Louis  XIV.,  were  pre- 
cisely those  of  Charles  X.  Charles  X.  was  not  sensible  of  the  fact 
that  monarchy  had  grown  and  thriven  in  France  by  the  gradual  de- 
clension of  the  noblesse,  by  the  alienation  of  feuddi  estates,  by  the 
insensible  weakening  of  the  system  of  primogeniture  and  entail, 
i>y  the  discredit  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  by  centraliza- 
tion above  all.  He  fancied,  in  his  ignorance,  that  he  was  fortifving 
the  monarchj  when  he  was  but  doing  his  best  to  revive  feudausm. 
Louis  XI.,  m  order  to  be  king,  had  ceased  to  be  a  gentilhomme. 
Charles  X.  was,  by  sentiment  and  habit  of  mind,  muck  more  the 
gentilhomme  than  the  king. 

It  resulted,  then,  that  at  the  death  of  Louis  XYHI.  the  elective 
and  the  royal  powers  were  united  by  a  strict  community  of  senti- 
ments and  views. 

•  Accordingly,  as  &r  as  vigour  was  concerned,  nothing  could  be 
comparable  to  the  momentary  impulse  then  given  to  society.  The 
milliard  of  indemnity-money  flung  to  the  nungry  emigrants,  the 
law  of  sacrilege,  the  law  on  religious  commtmities,  the  elaboration 
of  a  system  which  replaced  property  on  those  too  grand  bases  of  feu- 
dalism, the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  the  law  of  entail;  all  this 
formed  a  combination  of  measures,  the  expediency  of  which  might 
well  be  questioned,  and  their  character  stigmatized,  but  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  the  boldness  and  imposing  energjr. 

Nor  was  any  effort  spared  for  the  success  of  this  gigantic  enter- 
prise. The  combined  forces  of  the  legislative  and  the  royal  autho- 
rities had  need  of  being  backed  by  a  moral  force  capable  of  holding 
in  check  that  formidable  Voltairianism  to  which  the  eightcentn 
century  had  given  birth.  The  Congregation  is  formed,  disciplined, 
and  extended.  Mystical  affiliations  ramify  throughout  the  land. 
The  Jesuits  seize  on  the  fountain-heads  of  human  intelligence, 
in  order  to  adulterate  them,  and  at  Sainte-Anne  d*Auray,  Bor- 
deaux, Billom,  Montrouge,  and  Saint  Acheul  they  gird  up  their 
loins  to  the  task  of  digging  in  the  rising  generation  the  grave 
of  its  predecessors.    This  was  an  inversion  of  the    cpirit  of  the 
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je,  "but  executed  -with  systematic  consistency  aiid  witli  energy; 

eed  I  say  a  word  of  those  fiinatical  sermons,  those  processions 
troubling  me  towns  and  covering  the  land,  those  expiatory  cere^ 
monies,  the  Miserere  resounding  along  the  highways,  and  the  holy 
mummery  of  the  coronation  renewing,  before  the  eyes  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  antique  alliance  between  feudal  royalty  and  the  church? : 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1825,  that  the  hand  pf  an  arch« 
bishop  held  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  suspended  over  tihe  head  of 
Charles  X.  What!  and  were  five  years  all  the  n)an  of  life  ac? 
corded  to  the  dynasty  declared  in  the  cathedral  ot  Rheims  to  be 
God's  daughter  and  immortal  ?  That  was  all;  and  so  rapid  a  downr 
&1  would  be  scarcely  comprehensible,  if  we  sought  its  explanation 
merely  in  the  opposition  of  the  bourgeoisie.  ) 

•  That  opposition  was  vehement,  no  doubt.  The  bourgeoisie  let 
loose  all  the  might  and  energy  of  the  press  against  the  feud^ism  of 
parUament;  it  created  an  ephemeral  and  fictitious  popularity  for  the 
chamber  of  peers,  all  inflated  as  that  was  with  the  glory  of  luiving  ret 
jected  the  principle  ■  of  primogeniture,  and  the  law  against  the  press 
proposed  by  M.  de  Peyronnet;  it  brought  the  majesty  of  the  crown 
to  the  feet  of  j^mphleteers  and  writers  of  chansons ;  it  cried  up 
with  ecstasy  the  Memoirs  of  M.  de  Montlosier,  that  scattered  scandid 
round  the  altar;  it  awoke  the  old  spirit  of  the  parliaments  in  the 
cours  royalesy  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  league  of  the  priests ;  and  then 
it  resolved  that  it,  too,  would  have  its  galas,  and  would  make  its  own 
appeals  to  men's  imaginations.  Thousands  of  citizens  were  seen  as* 
sembled  one  day  round  a  newly-opened  grave.  Ypimg  men  ap- 
proached, supporting  a  bier,  and  followed  by  a  long  file^f  rich  and 
gilded  equipages.  All  the  wealth  of  Paris  was  there.  The  ob- 
sequies of  (xeneral  Foy  were  the  anti-part  to  the  pomps  of  the  co- 
ronation. 

But  what  signified  all  this?  One  thing  was  lacking  to  these  move- 
ments to  make  them  parturient  of  a  revolution,  namely,  the  aid 
and  co-operation  of  penury:  and  the  people  who  possessed  that 
source  of  might — ^what  could  it  understand  of  such  quarrels  ?  The 
combatants  fought  over  it,  but  not  for  it. 

The  rapid  decline  of  the  royal  power,  under  Charles  X.,  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  it  remained  what  it  was,  whilst  the  electivo 
power  insensibly  underwent  a  metamorphosis  fast  tending  to  bring 
on  war,  inevitable  and  fatal  war,  between  the  two  powers. 

And  is  there  any  thing  to  wonder  at  in  this  metamorphosis  of  the 
elective  power?  Had  not  the  adversaries  of  the  bourgeois  sway 
themselves  imconsciously  adopted  the  habits  of  the  bour^eoime? 
Had  they  not  contracted  its  vices?  Had  not  the  spirit  of  trafiio 
crept  in  among  the  preux  of  the  nineteenth  century?  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  stir  up  from  their  foul  bed  all  the  financial  scandals  of  the 
Restoration ;  but  who  is  there  but  knows  the  history  of  Ouvrard's  con- 
tracts? and  what  names  were  those  that  figured  ignominiously  inoer^ 
tain  public  discusdons?    Colossal  fortunes  sprang  up  suddenly  afW 
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the  war  in  Spain :  and  why  ?  Because  the  loyalists  had  speculated  on 
a  rise  in  the  funds  and  had  speculated  with  certainty.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  patronasje  of  the  Jesuits  was  in  those  days  a  means  of  ad- 
vancement and  fortune;  it  is  notorious  that  tlie  Congregation  dis- 
tributed places,  classified  ambitions,  and  offered  a  mundane  prize  to 
the  fervour  of  every  professor  of  mystical  piety.  And  ike  first  mi- 
nister of  the  Hng,  ne  who  had  been  summoned  in  a  manner  to  lead 
the  crusade  undertaken  against  the  bourgeoisie,  was  he  not  a  man  of 
the  stock  exchange?  Was  he  not  M.  de  v  ill^le,  a  bourgeois  all  over, 
in  manners,  language,  sentiments,  instincts,  and  capacity? 

The  feudal  and  religious  party  carried  then  within  it  the  causes 
of  its  own  ruin.  It  talked  of  foimding  the  reign  of  religious  belief* 
and  its  oblations  were  offered  only  at  Sie  shrine  of  interest;  its  zeal 
was  kindled  against  the  spirit  of  these  latter  times,  and  it  confessed 
its  sway.     Such  contradictions  are  the  suicide  of  parties. 

Moreover,and  independently  of  its  moral  force,  the  bourgeoisie  pos- 
sessed, throiigh  the  institution  of  the  national  gufuxl,a  perfectly  organ- 
ized physic^  force.  Excluded  &om  parUament,  it  was  quite  natural 
that  It  ^ould  make  the  public  thorou^h&res  its  arena,  and  do  with 
menaces  what  it  could  not  do  with  Jaws.  A  review  imprudently 
ordered  gave  it  the  opportunity  it  longed  for :  cries  of  hatred  issuing 
from  its  armed  ranks  resound^  in  the  ears  of  Charles  X.  himself. 
In  reality,  this  demonstration  was  no  very  serious  affair;  at  least  it 
was  not  very  revolutionary.  The  bourgeoisie  had  too  much  to  lose 
bv  a  social  convulsion  to  allow  of  its  voluntarily  incurring  the  risk. 
To  disarm  it  was  not  merelv  a  pueiiUty ,  but  an  act  of  madness.  In 
a  monarchical  country  the  throne  is  the  first  of  all  private  properties, 
and  consequently  cannot  be  placed  under  a  more  trusty  safeguard 
than  that  of  a  bourgeois  miHtia.  But  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  and  the 
Dauphine,  hearing  that  majesty  had  been  insulted,  forced  the  dic- 
tates of  calm  good  sense  to  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  their  own 
spleen;  the  national  guard  was  dismissed,  and  thus  was  the  road  left 
free,  over  which  the  unbridled  people  were  soon  to  push  their  way 
to  the  very  throne. 

The  only  bulwark  left  M.  de  Villele  against  so  many  perils,  was 
the  chamber.  Unfortunately  for  him  and  for  the  monarchy,  that 
parliamentary  feudalism,  which  had  at  first  trodden  its  path  with  so 
firm  a  step,  had  come  to  reel  and  totter  like  a  drunken  man.  The 
national  guard  had  been  dismissed,  and  now  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
solve the  chamber.  The  storm  blew  from  all  quarters  of  the  heavens 
at  once. 

The  absolute  incompatibili^  of  the  two  powers  was  this  time 
proved  in  a  striking  and  decisive  manner.  King,  ministers,  and 
chamber, — ^had  they  not  all  desired  the  same  things?  Had  they  not 
marched  in  concert  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  boldest  projects? 
And  yet  they  were  now  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  all  further  concord 
between  them  was  hopeless !  A  new  chamber  was  summoned,  and 
the  elections  began. 
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M.  (1e  Villele  supposed  that  all  he  should  have  to  do,  in  order  to 
remain  in  office,  was  to  change  his  system.  But  would  a  feudal  kin^ 
submit  to  lay  liis  crown  at  the  feet  of  an  assembly  of  lawyers  and 
shopkeepers? 

The  intense  anxiety  that  prevailed  during  the  course  of  the  elec- 
tions is  fresh  in  every  one's  memory.  A  disturbance  had  broken 
out  in  Paris,  when  the  bourgeoisie  had  been  threatened  with  loss  of 
possession  of  the  political  enpne :  a  disturbance  broke  out  when  the 
nope  of  recapturing  that  ci^ne  was  set  before  it.  Blood  flowed  ihen 
on  the  pavement  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis.  The  two  parties  cast  the 
blame  each  on  the  other:  such  is  the  usual  practice  in  these  cases. 
The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  if  the  poUce  did  not  directly  create  the 
disturbance,  it  urged  it  on.  Cast  an  eye  yonder,  and  look  at  men 
trampled  down  under  the  hoofis  of  horses,  or  bleeding  under  die 
sabres  of  gendarmes,  to  aid  the  triumph  of  some  candidate  or  another 
of  the  cdte  droit  or  of  the  c6U  gauche.  This  they  call  policy,  the  art 
of  reigning,  and  heaven  knows  what  bemdes.  As  iat  me,  I  have 
snail  ^th  in  the  political  efficacy  of  such  machinations.  It  is  Uas- 
phemy  against  Gbd  to  pretend  that  the  destiny  of  empires  and  the 
fiiturity  m  store  for  nations  are  dependent  on  a  few  vulgar  devices 
of  barefaced  knavery. 

The  elections  turned  out  as  was  emected:  they  sent  two  parties 
into  the  chamber,  the  stronger  of  which  was  that  of  the  new  in- 
terests. M.  de  Villele  would,  perhaps,  have  consented  to  obey  it;  but 
he  must  have  encoimtered  a  ^eatcr  mass  of  hostili^  in  order  to 
propitiate  the  party,  than  the  effort  to  keep  his  ground  would  have 
stirred  up  against  him.  He  fell,  bringing  down  with  him  colleagues^ 
who,  like  MM.  de  Peyronnet  and  de  Corbie,  were  still  more  com-> 
promised  than  himself.  Let  us  see  to  what  amounted  the  legacy 
bequeathed  to  M.  de  Martagnac. 

The  king  had  made  haste  to  say  to  his  new  ministers,  "  M.  de 
Vill^le's  system  is  mine ;"  and  the  chamber  made  harte  to  write  down 
in  its  address  that  M.  de  Villele's  system  was  deplorable.  The  whole 
history  of  the  Restoration  is  epitomized  on  this  simple  juxtaposition 
of  facts.  How  was  the  chamber  to  be  prevented  from  exercising  the 
paramount  strength  it  possessed?  And  what  should  hinder  the 
nead  of  the  state  from  crying  out,  under  the  exasperation  of  insult, 
as  did  Charles  X.  upon  the  presentation  of  the  adoress,  '^  I  will  not 
suffer  my  crown  to  be  flung  into  the  mire !"'  What  then  remained 
to  be  tried?  To  side  compktely  with  the  elective  power?  M.  de 
Martignac  could  not  do  so  witliout  declaring  war  against  royalty. 
To  serve  royalty  in  accordance  with  its  own  views?  He  couia  not 
do  so  without  acclaiing  war  on  the  chamber.  To  combine  these 
two  sorts  of  servitudes,  and  to  hold  the  reins  of  government  on  the 
tenure  of  being  doubly  a  slave?    He  tried  this. 

And  really  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  circnmstances  seemed  to 
fiivour  the  success  of  this  conciliatory  scheme.  The  bourgeoaaie  had 
gradually  lost  its  turbulent  disposition  in  proportion  as  it  advanced 
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more  and  more  in  the  exercise  of  power:  it  even  watched  with 
a  certain  anxiety  over  the  safety  of  royalty,  from  the  time  that  it 
had  begun  to  feel  capable  of  mastering  it.  The  royal  courts  which, 
under  the  Yill^le  anministralion,  had  systematically  returned  ver- 
diotB  of  acquittal  in  prosecutionB  on  the  ground  of  tendency,  now 
as  wiifoimly  visited  writings  of  undue  violence  with  severe  punish- 
ment; and  the  succesidve  condemnations  of  MM.  B^rangcr,  Cauchois 
Lemaire,  and  Fontan,  evinced  the  spirit  that  actuated  die  magistracy 
under  the  Martignac  ministry. 

Circumstances  then  were  favourable  to  a  system  of  conciliation 
between  the  two  powers,  had  that  conciliation  not  been  in  its  own 
xiature  futile  and  imposdble.  Do  but  examine  the  history  of  that 
period.  M.  de  Martignac  exhausts  himself  in  concessions  to  propi- 
tiate the  ruling  opinion.  He  excludes  the  congregational  party  from 
the  ministry  in  the  person  of  M.  de  Frayssinous,  and  he  removes 
the  Bishop  of  Hermopolis  to  make  way  for  the  Abbe  Feutrier,  a 
mundane  priest,  supposed  to  be  a  liberal;  he  extinguishes  the  influ- 
ence of  the  king's  agents  in  elections ;  he  emancipates  the  press 
irom  the  yoke  of  the  royal  authorization,  and  substituting  a  moneyed 
ibr  apolitical  monopoly,  he  puts  the  weapon  of  journalism  into  the 
liands  of  the  rich ;  he  abolishes  the  censorship ;  he  deals  the  power 
of  the  Jesuits  a  mortal  blow;  he  transfers  the  right  of  interpreting 
the  laws  from  royalty  to  the  chamber,  thus  recognising  the  supre- 
macy of  the  latter.     And  the  bourgeoisie  clap  their  hands ! 

But  when  after  so  ampli^ng  the  range  of  the  parhamcntary 
power,  he  evinces  his  unwillingness  that  the  royal  power  should  be 
utterly  stripped  of  every  thing,  matters  assume  another  aspect. 
He  presents  two  bills  to  the  chamber^  one  for  a  law  on  the  orga- 
nization of  the  communes,  the  other  for  a  law  on  that  of  tne 
departments,  and  these  two  bills  contain  his  death-warrant.  Offence 
is  taken  at  the  refusal  of  ministers  to  admit  the  elective  principle 
to  operate  in  the  appointment  of  mayors;  it  is  upheld  in  opposi- 
tion to  ministers,  tnat  the  chamber  exercises  a  sovereign  right  of 
the  initiative,  and  is  competent  to  suppress  by  an  amendment  the 
conseiU  d^arrondissement  established  by  a  law.  The  blow  is  struck; 
the  ministers  have  lost  the  majority.  Whom  had  they  to  sustain 
them?  The  court  had  long  been  spinning  its  intrigues  round 
them;  the  king  had  in  his  heart  vowed  their  downfal,  and  liad 
been  secretly  prepared  to  appoint  their  successors.  M.  de  Mar- 
tignac went  out,  and  M.  de  PoUgnac  was  minister. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1830,  the  day  fixed  ibr  the  convocation  of 
the  chambers,  Charles  X.  addressed  these  words  to  the  assembly: 
*'  Peers  of  France,  deputies  of  the  departments,  I  entertain  no  doubt 
of  your  co-operation  towards  effecting  tlie  good  I  desire  to  do. 
You  will  reject  with  disdain  the  perfidious  insinuations  malevolence 
strives  to  propagate.  Should  culpable  manosuvres  raise  up  obstacles 
in  the  way  oi  my  government,  an  event  which  I  cannot  and  will 
not  anticipate,  I  should  derive^  the  necessary  strength  to  surmount 
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them  from  my  resolution  to  uphold  the  public  peace,  from  the  just 
confidence  of  the  French^  and  from  tne  love  they  have  always 
evmced  for  their  king." 

And  what  was  the  reply  of  the  chamber  in  the  famous  addreis  of  the 
majority  of  221?  *' The  charter  has  made  the  permanent  concurresioe 
of  the  political  views  of  your  government  with  the  wishes  of  your 
people,  an  indispensable  requisite  to  the  regular  course  of  pubUc 
affairs.  Sire,  our  loyalty,  our  devotedness,  condenm  us  to  tell  you 
that  this  concurrence  does  not  exist." 

The  chamber  was  dissolved:  its  return  was  to  be  effected  only 
over  barricades,  to  the  soimd  of  beUs  tolling  for  unknown  ob- 
sequies, and  by  the  arms  of  children  of  the  people  clad  in  battle- 
stained  garments.  Then  the  experiment  was  to  be  begun  over 
again,  at  the  risk  of  drawing  fresh  tears  from  the  bereavea  motheis 
of  the  self-devoted,  the  mothers  of  the  poor  I 

The  poor !  did  I  say?  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  pronoimced  the 
word:  for  the  truth  is,  they  were  never  thought  of  in  the  debates  of 
all  these  fifteen  years.  Triumphs  of  the  oppoeilion,  defeats  or  vic- 
tories of  the  court,  resistances  of  royalty,  vmat  was  there  in  you  for 
which  the  people  could  reasonably  feel  sadness  or  joy?  A  deal  of 
noise  had  been  made  over  its  head;  for  what?  Champions  had 
marched  to  the  conflict  and  won  freedom  to  write:  was  this  for  the 
people,  who  wrote  not  at  all  ?  Nobles  and  rich  men  had  battled 
with  each  other  for  the  electoral  right ;  was  this  for  the  people,  who 
lived  only  from  hand  to  mouth?  From  that  tribune,  so  long  resonant 
to  the  language  of  faction,  what  voice  had  been  heard  demanding 
that  the  poor  man's  wages  should  be  increased,  or  that  his  labour 
should  be  diminished?  Amidst  all  those  financial  discussions  that 
served  as  food  for  the  rancour  of  party,  had  it  ever  been  resolved  to 
make  anyimportant  modification  m  the  imequal  distribution  of  taxa- 
tion? What!  the  eve  of  a  great  crisis  was  arrived  after  fifteen 
years  of  conflict  in  the  name  of  justice,  the  coimtry,  and  liberty; 
and  the  people,  hurried  into  the  tumult  of  that  crisis,  were  to  come 
forth  from  it  only  to  find  the  conscription  rettun  upon  them  in  the 
shape  of  recruitment,  and  the  droits-riiinis  in  the  indirect  contribu- 
tions ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  again  to  take  up  their  everlasting 
burden. 

The  Restoration,  viewed  collectively,  presents,  it  must  be  owned, 
a  subject  of  painful  rcflec^on  to  the  historian.  During  that  long 
period,  so  full  of  noise  and  a^tation,  liberalism  oftien  achieved  disas- 
trous victories.  The  principle  of  authority  was  attacked  with  ex- 
cessive ardour,  and  it  succumbed.  The  power  of  the  state,  divided 
into  two  forces  perpetually  bent  on  mutual  destruction,  lost  by  its 
instability  its  title  to  general  respect.  Incapable  of  directLog  80- 
ciety,  since  it  was  itself  the  seat  of  strife  and  anarchy,  and  oonld 
hardly  maintain  its  own  existence,  it  accustomed  men's  minds  to  the 
dominion  of  licence.  The  nation  was  almost  always  feroed  akog 
by  violence,  never  led.    What  was  the  consequence?  -  The  onU^f 
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ffradations  of  rank  ceased  to  enjoy  the  willing  tribute  of  public 
aeference ;  reverence  for  tradition  disappeared.  To  reach  the  priests, 
whose  tyranny  had  become  intolerable,  men  trampled  down  reli- 
gion itaelf  in  their  way.  Protestantism  became  the  fundamental 
principle  in  matters  of  opanion  and  of  social  habits;  many  carried  it 
to  excess;  there  was  a  tmie  when  the  eighteenth  century  seemed  to 
be  revived  bodily  in  the  nineteenth,  and  sarcasm,  which  had  soared 
so  high  as  to  make  kings  its  quBiryy  now  dared  to  strike  at  Heaven. 

The  confusion  in  the  material,  was  not  less  violent  than  that  in 
the  moral  world.  Just  as,  in  poUtics  and  religion,  the  bourgeoisie 
had  almost  completely  sacrificed  authority  to  liberty,  community  of 
&ith  to  absolute  intellectual  independence,  fraternity  to  pride;  so 
in  matters  of  trade  and  manufactures  it  sacrificed  the  principle  of 
association  to  that  of  competition :  a  dangerous  principle  which  trans- 
forms emulation  into  implacable  war,  consecrates  au  the  abuses  of 
might,  torments  the  rich  man  with  insatiable  desires,  and  leaves  the 
{>oor  man  to  perish  lonely  and  neglected.  Accordingly,  in  conjimc- 
tion  with  the  principle  of  competition,  there  grew  up  rapidly  among 
the  bourgeoisie  immoderate  thirst  for  wealth,  the  fever  of  specula- 
tion,— ^in  a  word,  materiahsm  in  all  its  cruel  and  gross  deformity. 
To  augment  the  mass  of  wealth  without  any  regard  to  its  dis- 
tribution, this  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  economic  doctrines 
adopted  by  liberalism.  They  were  heartless  doctrines;  they  forbade 
the  intervention  of  any  tutelary  power  in  matters  of  trade  and  ma- 
nufacture ;  they  protected  the  strong  and  left  the  weak  to  the  mercy 
of  chance. 

After  this  let  no  man  wonder  that  the  bourgeoisie  forgot  what  it 
owed  to  those  men  of  the  people  who  had  always  supported  it. 
Alas  I  they  were  once  more  to  shed  their  best  blood  in  its  quarrel: 
and  we  shall  see  whether  the  gratitude  of  the  bourgeoisie  equalled 
the  amount  of  the  service. 

It  is  certainly  a  painful  task  to  verify  such  results,  and  the  his- 
torian who  writes  such  lines  has  need  of*^some  courage  to  silence  the 
voice  of  his  heart.  What !  those  consuming  conflicts  between  men 
arrayed  for  mutual  destruction — ^those  generations  successively  im- 
pelhng  each  other  with  groans  towards  a  goal  always  imcertain  and 
always  desired;  fights  by  land  and  sea,  ^e  debates  of  assemblies, 
the  intrimies  of  courts,  conspiracies  and  butcheries; — those  convul- 
sions without  number,  that  change  revolt  into  dominion,  and  the 
loftiest  hopes  into  pangs  of  mortal  despair; — ^what !  all  this  to  bring 
about  some  pitiful  various-reading  or  another  in  the  history  of  great 
calamities  and  great  crimes !  What  have  I  seen  up  till  now  in  these 
forms  that  vary  eternally  ?  Eternal  tyranny :  and  in  the  diversity  of 
thingsl  have  discovered  but  the  persistent  falsehood  of  words.  Strange 
and  cruel  mystery  I  to  what  tempestuous  fatality  arc  we  then  de- 
voted ?  What  eflJorts  spent  on  air !  What  an  enoless  sum  of  energy 
wasted  since  the  origin  of  human  society !  Can  it  be  that  nations 
are  doomed  to  tread  without  ceasing  the  same  dark  circle  like  blind 
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horses,  assiduous  creators  of  a  motum  thej^  know  not?  For  afier  all^ 
to  what  amounts  the  evolutions  of  mankind  in  history?  An  aatir- 
dpated  deception?  That  is  hope.  A  commencement  of  defeat? 
Tnis  we  call  a  triumph.  Ekiifices  haye  diuadon;  ruins  alone  have 
perpetuity.  What  matters  it  whether  lyranny  be  enforced  by 
superstition,  by  the  sword,  or  by  gold;  whether  it  be  called  influ- 
ence of  the  clergy,  feudalism,  or  the  reimi  of  the.  bourgeoisie,  what 
matters  it  to  the  mother  who  weeps  for  the  fruit  of  her  womb?  What 
matters  it  to  that  old  man  who  has  known  neither  repose  nor  love, 
and  whose  last  breath  as  he  dies  on  his  bed  of  boards,  ia  spent  in 
cursing  life?  Will  he  whose  doom  ia  suffering  fiom  the  cnuUe  to 
the  grave,  be  he  slave,  serf,  or  proletary,  will  he  find  in  the  chang* 
in^  designations  of  an  evil  fortune  that  never  changes,  motives  suf- 
ficient to  absolve  Providence? 

Oh !  let  us  beware  how  we  utter  one  impious  word.  Our  i 
of  vision  fail  to  embrace  the  whole  body  and  combination  of  tb 
this  is  enough  to  put  all  blasphemy  to  silence.  We  know  not  Ae 
last  consequence  of  what  we  call  an  evil:  let  us  not  speak  af:faunian: 
efforts  as  barren  of  result.  Perhaps  we  should  think  the  confte  o£ 
rivers  an  absurdity,  did  we  know  nothing  of  the  ocean. 

It  seems,  after  all,  that  good  always  subsists  at  the  bottom  of 
things  side  by  side  with  evil,  aa  if  to  destroy  it  insensibly  and  absorb 
it.  All  is  not  to  be  found  fault  with  in  the  work  of  liberalism 
during  the  Restoration.  Though  generally  selfish,  the  bourgeoisis 
had  its  heroes,  its  martyrs;  and  the  generous  self-sacrifices  which 
liberalism  brought  forth,  were  not  the  less  grand  and  glorious  for 
having  failed  to  kindle  the  whole  soul  of  society.  Manuel,  cauang 
himself  to  be  forcibly  expelled  from  the  chamber,  and  to  be  ooUani 
by  a  gendarme  on  the  very  bench  on  which  he  sat  as  a  I^^ialator, 
set  a  noble  example  of  resistance  to  oppression.  Dupont  de  rEuie, 
Voyer  d'Argenson,  Laffitte,  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  and  GceneraLTazayie, 
belonged  to  the  people  by  their  sjrmpathies.  The  press  disseminated 
useful  truths  in  the  circle  whose  interests  itrepresentedyandooura^ 
ously  prosecuted  and  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  hbaiy  of  writing 
in  deduce  of  obstacles  without  number; — a  very  incomplete  libeortTV 
indeed,  for  it  was,  on  the  whole,  but  the  substitution  of  a  moneyied 
for  a  poUtical  privilege.  Amon^  the  writers  of  the  bourgeoisie  tnera 
were  men  of  talent  and  of  heart:  MM.  Comte,  Dunoyer,  Bert,  Ghacto* 
lain,  and  Cauchois  Lemaire,  did  honour  to  the  profession  of  the 
journalist.  Paul  Louis  Courier  is  open  to  the  reproach  of  havnig 
come  short  in  his  pamphlets  of  that  generous  love  of  the  poor  whi<£ 
would  sometimes  have  given  to  his  indignation,  the  eloquence  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  to  his  talents  the  potency  of  charity:  but  it  was  a 
real  glory  for  the  bourgeoisie  to  have  hailed  its  dftfender  in 
Bc^ranger,  a  child  of  the  people,  sublimely  uttering  the  language  xif 
the  people. 

The  special  characteristic  of  the  Restoration  is,  that  in  its  ooocae 
the  principle  of  authority  was  combated  under  all  its  aqpects;  but 
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wliat  it  lost  the  principle  of  liberty  gained,  and  that  the  more 
surely,  inasmuch  as  it  was  invoked  by  turns  by  all  the  conflicting 
parfcie8-4>y  its  enemies  when  they  &lt  themselves  victors,  by  its  pio- 
t^g^B  when  they  were  vanquishea.  There  was  also  (in  spite  of  that 
gcmeral  tendency  towards  splitting  up  into  finctions  which  we  have 
pointed  out)  a  certain  e£tectiv&  unity  in  the  onseta  of  the  hour* 
geoiaie,  esp^sially  towards  the  close  of  the  Kestoration.  The  liberal 
party,  which  had  acted  at  first  only  under  the  impulses  of  blind 
instinct,  came  at  last  to  discipline  itself  under  the  direction  of  some 
studious  men  styled  doctrincdres ;  and  the  results  of  this  concert  in 
negation  and  hate  proved  at  least  what  might  be  expected  of  a 
concord  founded  on  ideas  of  brotherhood  and  devotedness. 

Let  us  speak  out  the  whole  truth.  Liberalism,  by  the  very  abuse 
of  its  principle,  led  the  way  to  a  reaction  which  contained  the  germ 
of  Saint  Simonism,  and  which  engendered  the  various  social  schools  of 
which  we  shall  have  to  follow  the  proffress.  The  conquests  to  which 
it  prompted  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  which  gave  birth  at  first  only 
to  a  systematic  criticism,  neither  far-reachinff  nor  profoimd,  were 
afterwards  to  open  up  a  path  for  bold  and  &uitful  investigations. 
Lastly,  if  the  mipulse  given  to  the  genius  of  trade  too  strongly 
aroused  the  lust  of  gain,  and  cast  into  oblivion  alike  the  habits  and 
sentiments  of  grace  and  good  taste,  and  the  most  imperative  duties  of 
humanity;  on  the  other  hand  it  had  a  favourable  influence  on  the 
progress  of  the  sciences  which  have  for  their  object  the  welfare  of 
man,  and  the  application  of  which  to  the  amelioration  of  the  lot 
of  the  people  itself,  awaits  only  the  change  of  the  impure  medium 
in  which  it  moves  and  suffers. 

What  do  we  know  after  all  ?  Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  the 
realization  of  progress  that  all  the  bad  ch^ces  be  exhaustea.  Now 
the  lifetime  of  the  human  race  is  very  long,  and  the  number  of 
possible  solutions  very  Umited.  Every  revolution  is  useful  in  this 
respect  at  least,  that  it  absorbs  one  inauspicious  eventuaUty.  Because 
societies  sometimes  fall  from  an  unhappy  condition  into  a  worse,  let 
us  not  therefore  too  hastily  conclude  that  progress  is  a  chimera.  I 
fency  I  see  before  me  a  car  set  rolling  by  provident  hand^:  the 
road,  at  the  point  of  departure,  is  well  made,  wide,  and  perfectly 
smooth;  as  the  car  advances  it  becomes  narrow  and  miry;  but  do 
you  not  see,  too,  that  as  the  car  advances  its  distance  from  the  goal 
diminishes?  In  like  manner  it  is  easy  to  discover,  even  in  the  suc- 
cession of  general  calamities,  a  law  supremely  intelligent  and  logical. 
If  every  thmg  depended  on  chance,  events  would  be  more  miscella- 
neous, and  it  would  be  less  easy  to  trace  their  connexion  and  sequence. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  maleficent  genius  governed  the  world,  it  is 
probable  that  the  forms  assumed  by  public  maladies  would  be  as 
monotonous  as  their  essence,  and  then  oppression  would  be  less 
frequently  chastised.  Courage,  then !  Let  us,  if  possible,  behold  in 
the  tyrannies  that  arise  only  the  punishment  of  the  tyrannies  that 
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'  &11.    The  dominion  of  an  exclusive  interest,  that  of  a  man  or  of  a 

caste,  such  has  hitherto  been  evermore  the  sore  affliction  of  mankind. 

Why  should  not  the  remedy  consist  in  the  combination  of  all  inte- 

\  rests,  since  these,  rightljr  considered,  do  not  differ  one  from  the  other  ? 

Y        ]    Ere  long  all  theories  will  have  been  tried^  all  save  the  simplest  and 

^  the  noblest,  that  of  brotherhood.     Until  that  magnificent  experiment 

shall  have  been  made,  let  us  keep  watch  over  our  creeds,  and  let  us 

not  despair,  even  though  it  should  be  written  in  the  decrees  of  Gbd, 

that  good  should  be,  alas !  but  the  exhaustion  of  evil ! 


THE  HISTORY  OF  TEN  YEARS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


SiKCE  M.  de  PoUgnac's  accession  to  power  the  boui^eoisle  lived 
in  the  continual  expectation  of  a  rerolution,  and  its  flings  flue* 
tuated  between  anger  and  dismay. 

The  court  laboured  under  all  the  blindness  of  fanaticism,  but  it 
displayed  all  its  daring.  Missionaries  had  overrun  all  France,  ex- 
citmg  men's  minds  by  gloomy  harangues,  parading  before  the  eyes 
of  women  the  pomps  of  an  awud  religion,  and  setting  up  in  places  of 
public  resort  the  image  of  the  crucified  Redeemer.  Measures  adapted 
to  kindle  the  minds  of  the  soldiery  were  in  contemplation,  and 
royalty  was  preparing  to  brave  every  chance,  backed  as  it  was  by 
soldiers  and  by  priests. 

When  a  king  passes,  whether  his  road  lead  to  the  throne  or  to 
the  scaffold,  some  confused  clamours  almost  always  issue  from  the 
crowd.  Such  clamours  Charles  X.  had  heard  on  his  journey  to 
Alsace;  he  had  interpreted  them  in  the  sense  suggested  by  his  pride; 
he  believed  himself  beloved. 

That  jomney,  however,  had  been  marked  by  some  scones  of  sinis- 
ter omen.  At  Varennes  the  royal  family  had  been  obliged  to  stop 
for  a  change  of  horses  at  the  very  place  whence  Louis  XVI.  had 
fonnerly  been  brought  back  when  flying  from  his  capital  and  desert- 
ing royalty.  Suddenly,  the  dauphine  was  seized  with  a  convulsive 
shuddering  at  sieht  of  the  fatal  posthouse;  and  orderine  her  people 
to  drive  on,  she  left  the  assembled  inhabitants  of  the  place,  by  way 
of  adieu,  some  of  those  words  that  prove  the  perdition  of  princes. 
Further  on,  at  Nancy,  the  royal  family  appeared  on  a  balcony  to 
salute  the  people.  Some  hisses  were  heard.  To  whom  was  the  in- 
sult addressed r  The  dauphine  was  indignant;  and  retreating  into 
the  apartment  in  a  fit  of  tears,  she  caused  the  windows  to  be  closed 
abruptly. 

The  journey  to  Alsace  nevertheless,  taken  altogether,  was  not  an 
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unfavourable  essay  of  popularity,  and  Charles  X.  returned  from  It 
more  self-assured  than  ever. 

But  before  mentioning  the  lengths  to  which  this  confidence  in 
himself  carried  him,  we  must  first  bestow  a  glance  at  the  foreign 
policy  of  France  at  this  period. 

It  was  for  the  sake  of  a  djmasty's  interests  that  the  treaties  of 
1815  had  been  imposed  on  France  by  the  Bourbons.  It  was  for  the 
sake  of  a  dynasty's  interests  that  measures  had  been  in  contempla- 
tion since  1829  for  essentially  modifying  those  treaties.  For  it  is 
the  established  rule  in  monarchies  that  the  destinies  of  a  people 
should  follow  as  the  affidis  of  a  &mily  lead  iJiem.. 

The  honour  of  this  project  belonged,  in  part,  to*M.  de  Reyneval: 
M.  de  Polignac  made  it  the  basis  of  his  foreim  policy. 

Thus  a  great  diplomatic  change  in  the  world  was  m  pre^ration 
in  1830.     It  was  m  contemplation  to  reannex  the  Bhine  to  France. 

Negotiations  had  begim  on  this  subject  between  the  cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  that  of  the  Tuileries.  The  following  were  to  have 
been  its  bases: 

France  and  Russia  contracted  a  close  alliance  specially  diiocted 
against  England.  France  resumed  the  Rhenineprovmces.  Hanoiver, 
wrested  from  Great  Britain,  was  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
one  destined  to  indemnify  Holland,  the  other  to  be  given  as  a  bonus 
to  Prussia,  whose  territory  was  fiirther  to  be  augmented  by  the  uir 
diiion  of  a  part  of  Saxony  to  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Silesia.  The 
King  of  Saxony  was  to  be  compensated  at  the  expense  of  Poland. 
To  Austria  were  sectured  Servia,  a  part  of  Dalmatia  not  in  her  post 
session,  and  one  of  the  two  banks  of  the  Danube.  Russia,  nustresB 
of  the  opposite  bank,  would  have  the  dominion  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
seat  herself  in  Constantinople,  whence  she  might  at  her  leisure  invade 
Asia. 

Since  the  time  of  Peter  I.  Russia,  it  is  well  known,  had  never 
ceased  to  covet  possession  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  her  ambitionhad 
been  but  too  well  seconded  by  the  mistakes  and  the  dehisiana  of 
France  and  England.  The  battle  of  Navarino  had  taken  place  aoldyt 
for  her  advantage.  She  had  followed  up  its  consequences  vnA  a 
vigour  that  threatened  mischief  to  French  interests,  but  which  Franos 
nevertheless  applauded.  But  Russia  did  not  intend  to  stop  even.at 
the  treaty  of  Adrianople. 

Mahmoud  had  attempted  the  reform  of  his  empire.  A  vain  a;^ 
tempt!  The  strei^th  of  races  lies  in  their  originality.  Mahmoud^  by 
breaking  up  the  old  traditions,  enervated  his  people,  without  inft^^wg 
fresh  youth  into  them;  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  once  sovigaioai 
race  of  the  Osmanlis  was  itself  but  a  symptom  of  the  deoaj  of 
Islamism. 

Already  the  dogma  of  iatalism,  admitted  by  the  East,  had  given 
sure  signs  of  its  disastrous  influence.  Condemned  by  that  dogma 
to  remain  motionless  whilst  the  opposite  dogma  of  human  liberty 
breathed  irresistible  ^eigies  into  Uie  nations  of  the  West,  ^  East 
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seemed  to  ask  again  of  Europe  the  life  it  had  formerly  bestowed 
upon  her,  and  it  presented  itself  as  a  rich  and  limitless  domain,  but 
uncultivated  and  without  poaseasors. 

To  invite  Russia  thither,  was  to  put  the  whole  future  into  her 
handfl.  v 

Ab  for  France,  the  revolution  of  1789  had  rendered  her  essentially 
a  land  of  trade,  and  had  given  her  new  genius  the  wines  of  competi- 
tion: consequently,  she  could  thencefortu  contract  onfy  continental 
alliances.  For,  to  provide  a  constantly  expanding  market  for  a 
constantly  increasing  production,  to  hasten  from  iacto^  to  factory, 
to  prociure  customers,  to  obtain  dominion  of  the  seas,  in  a  word,  to 
follow  the  path  which  the  genius  of  Britain  had  pursued,  such 
were  the  necessities  of  the  situation  in  which  she  had  been  placed 
bv  the  triumph  of  the  bourgeoisie.  In  renouncing  therefore  all 
alliance  with  England,  she  did  but  obey  the  laws  of  an  inevitable 
rivalry:  she  renounced  an  impossibility. 

But  was  France  on  the  Rhme  a  sufficient  equivalent  for  Russia  in 
Constantinople?  Was  it  worthy  of  a  people  like  ours  to  abandon  to  a 
people  newly  come  into  Europe,  and  still  semi-barbarian,  the  care  of 
the  aSairB  of  the  world,  and  the  regulation  of  the  universal  destinies? 
Was  it  fit  that  French  activity  should  be  shut  out  from  the  field  that 
seemed  opened  to  it  by  the  immense  void  made  in  the  East?  Was 
such  an  issue  too  great  for  that  expansive  force  which,  imder  the 
republic,  had  exploded  in  inmiortal  catastrophes,  and  in  prodigious 
conquests  under  the  empire?  Set  Russia  on  the  road  to  India,  and 
might  it  not  one  day  take  the  place  of  England,  even  as  a  maritime 
power,  and  cause  us  mortal  anguish?  The  Restoration  looked  neither 
so  high,  nor  so  far  ahead.  Ine  treaties  of  1815  had  left  burning 
traces  in  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen,  and  these,  it  was  hoped,  woidd  be 
effaced  by  the  recovery  of  the  Rhine  as  the  frontier  of  France. 

In  this  state  of  things  an  important  resolution  was  adopted  by 
Charles  X.  and  his  ministers.  The  slap  with  the  fan  given  by  the 
Dey  of  Algiers  to  the  consul  of  France  had  asyetremainedimpunished. 
Encouraged  by  the  weakness  manifested  in  the  French  government 
by  three  vears  of  inefiectual  blockade,  the  Dey  of  Algiers  had  caused 
the  vessel  of  an  envoy  sailing  under  a  fiag  of  truce  to  be  fired  on,  and 
had  forced  our  consul  at  Tripoli  to  quit  his  post  precipitately.  Where 
were  these  outrages  to  stop?  How  long  was  impumty  to  last?  An 
expedition  against  the  Afncan  pirates  was  resolved  on. 

Russia  strongly  approved  of  this  project.  She  was  well  pleased  to 
see  France  encamped  on  the  Afncan  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
because  there  she  might  keep  in  check  the  maritime  sovereignty  of 
England  in  those  latitudes. 

While  these  things  were  in  hand,  two  men  of  adventurous  spirit, 
MM.  Drovette  and  Leveron,  arrived  in  Paris.  They  presented  them- 
selves to  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.  as  envoys  from  Mohammed  Ali. 
The  Pacha  of  Egypt,  they  said,  was  ready  to  fall  upon  the  pirates, 
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fitorm  their  lair,  and  avenge  on  their  leader  the  insult  offered  to 
France. 

These  singular  overtures,  vehemently  resisted  by  MM.  de  Bour- 
mont,  minister  of  war,  d'Haussez,  minister  of  marine,  de  Gnemon- 
Ranville,  and  Courvoisier,  were  received  bv  the  Prince  de  Polimac 
on  the  contrary,  with  the  most  cordial  eilBcnty.  He  induced  the  sing 
to  approve  them,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  without  consulting  the 
cotmcil.  It  contained  strange  stipulations:  France  engaged  to  furnish 
to  Mohammed  Ali  ten  millions,  means  of  transport,  and  four  ships 
of  the  line  officered  by  Frenchmen. 

On  reading  this  treaty  concluded  without  their  participation,  the 
ministers  of  war  and  marine  were  exceedingly  irritated.  They  left 
nothing  undone  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  its  execution, 
determining  to  resign,  should  their  efforts  ultimately  be  unavailing. 
But  the  rehgious  scruples  of  the  king  promised  them  an  easy  victory. 
M.  de  Bourmont  said  that,  for  his  part,  he  could  never  bring  himself 
to  make  Christian  officers  serve  imder  the  orders  of  a  Mussulman. 
Charles  X.  was  staggered;  the  appeal  was  one  he  could  not  with- 
stand; and  the  treaty  was  revokea. 

Mohammed  Ali,  who  had  already  received  intimation  of  it, 
though  not  officially,  displayed  no  irritation  at  the  breaking  off*  of 
the  negotiation.  He  even  disavowed  all  that  had  been  proposed  in 
his  name;  and  in  confirmation  of  his  disavowal,  he  stated  that  he 
had,  as  duly  boimd,  demanded  a  firman  from  the  Sultan  to  authorize 
the  steps  he  had  intended  to  take,  and  that  it  was  refused  him. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  it  was  determined  that  France  should  arm 
in  her  own  quarrel. 

England  immediately  felt  all  her  old  grudges  revived.  She  as« 
sumed  by  turns  an  air  of  surprise  and  of  indignation.  She  de- 
manded  explanations,  uttered  complaints,  and  threw  out  threats. 

The  French  government  was  neither  alarmed  nor  affected  by  her 
remonstrances.  It  was  assured  of  the  support  of  Bussia.  Austria 
and  Prussia  were  &vourable  to  it;  all  the  petty  powers  of  Italy  ap- 
proved of  the  deogn  of  clearing  the  Mediterranean  of  the  pirates 
that  infested  it.  The  King  of  Sardinia  beheld  in  the  enterprise  the 
emancipation  of  his  subjects'  commerce.  Holland  had  not  lorgotten 
that,  in  1808,  M.  Fraissinet,  her  consul  at  Algiers,  had  been  inso- 
lently sent  to  the  chain  by  order  of  the  Dey,  for  a  slight  delay  in 
the  payment  of  the  accustomed  tribute.  Spain  alone  seemed  un- 
easy at  the  possible  aggrandizement  of  our  power,  which  was  about 
to  approach  her  shores.  But  there  was  nothing  to  fear  fix>m  Spain: 
her  diplomatic  reach  had  never  ceased  to  grow  less  and  less  since  the 
day  wnen  Charles  V.  had  buried  himself  alive  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Just. 

Charles  X.  had,  moreover,  an  urgent  interest  in  resisting  the  in- 
junctions of  England.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  bringing  him  to 
understand  that  the  embarrassments  of  his  domestic  policy  called 
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for  some  brilliant  diversion ;  that  monarcliy,  which  was  beginning 
to  reel  under  the  reiterated  blows  of  liberalism,  required  to  be  de- 
fended with  the  ardour  of  pasdon;  and  that  the  eclat  of  recent 
conquest  woidd  lender  an  attempt  on  public  liberty  a  less  perilous 
enterprise. 

Monarchy  had,  in  &ct,  placed  itself  in  a  forced  and  desperate 
dtuation  in  France.  There  subsisted  continually  between  the  power 
of  the  king  and  that  of  the  assembly  that  inevitable  and  terrible 
struggle  which  had  terminated  fatally  for  Louis  XVI.  on  the  10th 
of  August,  and  for  Napoleon  on  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. Fifteen  years  of  varied  experiments  had  in  no  wise  altered 
this  necessary  antagonism  between  the  two  powers.  On  the  2d  of 
March,  Charles  X.  addressed  the  newly-convoked  chamber  in  the 
words  we  have  elsewhere  cited;*  and  they  were  answered  in  the 
memorable  address  signed  by  221  deputies.  The  chamber  was 
prorogued. 

Lnmediate  dissolution  had  been  talked  of  at  first.  This  was  the 
advice  of  M.  de  Montbel,  who  would  have  had  the  ordonnance  to 
that  effect  followed  by  a  proclamation,  addressed  in  the  king's  name 
to  the  electors.  M.  de  Guemon  Ranville  vigorously  opposed  this 
suggestion,  urging  that  to  make  the  king  thus  personally  engage  in 
the  conflict  of  parties  would  be  seriously  to  compromise  the  majesty 
of  the  crown;  and  that  defeat  in  that  case  would  be  a  deathblow 
to  the  monarchical  principle.  M.  de  Montbel  appeared  to  count 
much  on  the  affection  of  the  French  for  Charles  A.  M.  de  Guemon 
Ranville  did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  in  the  monarch's  presence,  that 
his  colleagues  laboured  imder  a  profound  error  in  that  respect,  **  The 
French,"  he  said,  *'  have  ceased  to  love  their  kings.  Do  you  not 
see  proof  of  this  in  the  implacable  hatred  that  clings  to  men  merit- 
ing and  possessing  the  highest  consideration,  from  lae  moment  they 
have  been  honoured  by  the  choice  of  the  crown?"  Charles  X.  was 
not  offended  at  this  blunt  candour.  The  idea  of  immediately  dis- 
solving the  chamber  was  abandoned.  But  things  were  at  such  a 
pass,  that  Charles  X.  had  no  other  alternative  to  fall  back  upon 
than  dictatorship. 

In  truth,  what  other  issue  was  left  the  crown?  Was  it  possible 
for  Charles  X.  to  forget  the  lesson  silently  inculcated  upon  him  by 
the  fimereal  monimient  erected  in  front  of  his  palace:  Had  con- 
cessions saved  Louis  XVI.?  He  too,  finding  himself  menaced,  had 
betaken  him  to  retreating;  he  had  retreat^  as  far  as  the  Place 
Louis  XV.,  and  beyond  that  root  he  could  retreat  no  farther,  for 
he  was  stopped  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

Charles  X.  might  have  abdicated,  he  might  have  declared  royalty 
abolished  in  France;  but  what  other  kind  of  moderation  was  possi- 
ble in  his  position?    Concessions  would  only  have  had  the  effect  of 

*  IntrodTiction,  p.  67. 
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brin^g  him,  at  a  future  day,  to  the  altematiye  of  abdicatmg  or  of 
making  himself  despotic. 

No  matter  for  that.  To  sacrifice  the  nation  to  this  obstinate  duel 
between  two  irreconcilable  powers,  to  strive  for  the  overthrow  of  all 
the  principles  achieved  by  so  many  years  of  revolution,  without  any 
other  ezciise  than  the  impossibility  of  upholding  monarchy  against 
the  force  of  circimastances,  this  was  a  crune  agamst  the  people  and 
against  God. 

Even  thoufih  it  were  true  that  Charles  X.  sincerely  believed  him- 
self right  in  daring  all  extremes  for  the  safety  of  his  crown,  still 
there  was  one  damning  defect  in  his  plea  before  the  bar  of  history 
— ^he  did  not  take  personally  upon  his  own  head  the  dangers  of  tlie 
Tevolution  he  brought  about.  Since  he  would  neither  lower  his 
throne  nor  descend  fix>m  it,  he  should  have  died  on  it. 

But  Charles  X.  was  below  the  level  of  his  destiny  as  well  by  his 
virtues  as  by  his  defects.  Full  of  good  faith  and  loyalty,  of  g»- 
ciousness  and  courtesy,  true  to  the  ties  of  friendship,  fiutmul  to  his 
oaths,  he  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  chevalier,  save  only  enthnnasm 
and  courage.  Yet  there  was  something  so  royal  in  his  manners, 
that  in  spite  of  his  faint-heartedness,  he  disarmed  scorn  even  in  a 
land  of  warriors.  With  these  quaUties  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  equal  to  the  requirements  of  his  part,  if  instead  of  being  ob- 
liged to  carry  the  monarchy  on  his  shoulders,  he  had  been,  like  his 
ancestors,  upheld  and  carried  by  it.  Louis  XVIII.  had  oontiived 
to  die  in  his  bed  only  by  making  his  reisn  one  long  abdication  of 
royalty.  Charles  X.  had  groaned  in  his  heart  over  the  debasement 
of  his  brother,  seeing,  as  he  did,  all  that  Louis  had  debased  around 
him.  He  hoped  to  reconstruct  what  had  been  destroyed,  and  to 
raise  up  what  had  been  cast  down:  that  is  to  say,  to  emancipate  the 
crown,  in  the  teeth  of  parliamentarians  impatient  of  sway;  to  revive 
the  authority  of  the  church  among  a  people  who  had  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  made  partakers  in  the  celebration  of  atheism;  to  re- 
establish the  prestige  of  royalty  in  a  coimtry  where  a  kinff  had  died 
in  the  common  thoroughfare,  with  his  hands  boimd  behind  his  baek; 
to  resuscitate  the  empire  of  etiquette  in  a  nation  fond,  if  not  of 
equality,  at  least  of  its  forms  and  its  lies.  The  task  was  immense; 
it  would  have  exhausted  all  the  genius  of  a  great  man;  it  did  not 
astound  Charles  X.  It  is  true  that  he  knew  not  its  vastness;  he 
was  surrounded  by  priests;  and,  from  the  day  when,  expiating  the 
licentious  pleasures  of  his  youth,  he  had  taken  the  communion  inih 
the  half  oi  the  consecrated  wafer  presented  to  the  dying  lips  of  the 
Marchioness  de  Polastron,  his  piety  had  assumed  a  highwronght  and 
melancholy  cast,  but  it  was  not  the  less  a  commonplace  piety,  without 
depth,  wimout  compass,  and  one  which  assured  fiJlen  catnolicism  a 
sort  of  protection  more  stately  than  heroic.  He  dung  to  old  Ho* 
tions,  but  it  was  for  want  of  intellect  to  judge  them,  and  of  strength 
of  mind  to  shake  them  off.    He  strove  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
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liis  power,  but  that  much  more  for  the  purpose  of  making  good  its 
principle  than  of  extending  its  practical  application.  Little  minds 
delight  in  the  majesty  of  command,  its  might  is  striven  for  by  manly 
souls  alone.  Despotism  has  its  glory,  once  it  has  its  storms. 
Charles  X.  was  not  even  capable  of  rimng  to  the  force  of  tyranny. 
He  used  often  to  say,  '*  You  might  bray  all  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  in  a  mortar,  and  not  extract  from  them  a  single  grain 
of  tyranny."  He  sjwke  truly.  That  dictatorial  authority  which 
others  would  have  striven  for,  from  excess  of  activity  or  of  voUtion, 
he  coveted  only  from  indolence.  His  humanity  was  not  less  than  hia 
mediocrity;  and  if  he  desired  that  his  power  might  be  absolute,  it 
was  that  he  might  bo  spared  the  pain  of  making  it  violent.  For 
in  him  there  was  nothing  energetic,  not  even  his  bigotry,  nothing 
great,  not  even  his  pride. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Charles  X.  had  taken  his  resolution,  and  in  his 
thoughts  the  war  of  Algiers  became  every  day  more  and  more  part 
and  parcel  of  the  measures  which,  as  he  supposed,  were  to  put  roy- 
alty Deyond  the  reach  of  its  foes.  The  remonstrances  of  England 
were,  therefore,  slighted.  Hence  a  ministerial  despatch,  addressed, 
March  12th,  to  M.  de  Laval,  then  our  ambassador  m  London. 

That  despatch  was  drawn  up  in  terms  of  studied  obscurity.  After 
tsaying  that  the  purpose  of  the  expedition  had,  at  first,  been  to  re- 
venge the  insult  offered  to  France,  M.  de  PoUgnac  talked  of  the 
more  extended  development  which  circumstances  had  subsequently 
given  to  the  king's  projects. 

But  what  did  these  ambiguous  words  signify?  Lord  Stuart  was 
directed  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  to  obtain  a  less  vague  reply. 

These  instructions,  dated  May  3d,  called  forth  a  second  despatch, 
which  repUed  in  these  terms  to  the  urgent  inquiries  of  England: 

'^The  king,  no  longer  limiting  his  desim  to  the  obtaming  re- 
paration for  the  griefs  of  France  mdividualfy,  has  resolved  to  make 
the  expedition  prepared  by  his  orders  subservient  to  the  advantage 
of  all  Christenaom,  and  he  has  set  before  him  as  the  aim,  and  as 
the  reward  of  his  efforts,  the  definitive  destruction  of  piracy,  the 
absolute  abolition  of  Christian  slavery,  and  the  abolition  of  the  tri- 
bute paid  by  the  Christian  powers  to  the  regency." 

Another  despatch,  dated  May  12th,  stated  that  the  king  would  not 
lay  down  his  arms  till  he  had  attained  tlie  twofold  end  he  had  pro- 
posed to  himself, — namely,  reparation  of  the  wrongs  that  had  been 
the  immediate  cause  of  hostilities,  and,  secondly,  the  triumph  of  the 
common  interests  of  all  Christendom.  But  aid  France  intend  to 
occupy  Algiers,  on  her  own  account,  and  to  form  a  permanent  esta- 
blishment there?  This  was  wliat  England  above  all  desired  to 
know,  and  on  this  point  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuilcries  maintained  an 
absolute  reserve. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  the  French  ministers  created  deep  irri- 
tation in  England.  Li  Paris,  Lord  Stuart  endeavoured,  in  successive 
scmi-oflGicial  interviews,  to  intimidate  M.  d'Haussez,  the  minister 
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of  marine,  and  M.  de  Polignac,  the  president  of  the  council.  The 
former  repulsed  the  arrogant  overtures  of  the  English  ambassador 
with  much  vehemence,*  the  latter  met  them  with  cold  and  con- 
temptuous poHtcness.  Though  English  in  his  habits,  by  his  per- 
sonal finenoships,  by  the  recollections  of  his  youth  passed  in  Lon- 
don,  in  his  manners,  and  even  in  his  dress,  M.  de  Polignac  wad,  as 
a  pditician,  entirely  devoted  to  the  system  of  the  Russian  alliance. 

xhe  die  then  was  cast;  the  preparations  for  war  were  entered  on 
with  spirit;  the  land  army  was  rapidly  organized;  and  the  workmen 
in  all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  were  put  on  double  work  and  double 
wages. 

The  liberals  had  meanwhile  taken  alarm.  Convinced  that  there 
was  some  mischievous  design  at  the  bottom  t>f  this  fit  of  military 
zeal  afiected  b^  royalty,  they  su^ested  doubts  as  to  the  result  of  the 
war,  exaggerating  ob^acles,  conjuring  up  insurmountable  obstacles^ 
and  doing  every  thing  that  was  posnble  to  dishearten  the  i>ublia 
The  Journal  des  DibaU  was  especially  inveterate  in  its  opposition  to 
the  warlike  policy  of  the  cabinet. 

M.  de.  Bourmont,  the  minister  of  war,  was  beset  with  the  blackest 
Drophecies  of  disaster,  with  the  view  of  shaking  his  confidence. 
Water,  he  was  positively  assured,  was  wanting  in  the  environs 
of  Algiers;  there  was  no  wood  to  be  found  there  for  making 
fascines;  the  army  would  be  destroyed  without  ever  having  had  an 
opportunity  to  fight.  There  was  then  in  Paris  one  who  had  larmeAj 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Algerines,  and  forced  to  serve  for  a  while 
on  board  a  corsair  in  the  cajMunty  of  interpreter.  This  was  M.  Ango. 
Bein^  questioned  by  the  minister  of  war,  he  replied  that  the  environs 
of  Algiers  would  furnish  wood  and  water  in  abundance. 

But  the  admirals,  on  their  part,  declared  the  disembarkation  im* 
possible,  and  they  irritated,  without  disconcerting,  the  inexperience 
of  the  minister  of  marine. 

M.  d'Haussez  resolved,  in  this  emergency,  to  consult  the  captaana 
of  vessels,  who,  having  been  employed  in  the  blockade  of  A^ers, 
were  competent  to  give  exact  information  on  the  point  in  question. 
The  two  captains,  MM.  Gay  de  Taradel  and  Dupetit  Thouars,  af- 
firmed that  tne  disembarkation  of  the  troops  was  not  only  practicable, 
but  easy;  and  supported  by  their  opinion,  M.  d'Haussez  summoned 
the  admirals  before  him. 

M.  Roussin  was  the  only  one  among  them  who  had  not  yet  very 
categorically  declared  his  opinion.  When  it  was  his  turn  to  mak| 
he  sided  with  his  companions,  and  argued  against  the  projected  ex- 
pedition on  nautical  grounds.  Upon  this  the  minister  of  marine 
drew  a  paper  £rom  his  podcet,  and  said,  *'  I  r^ret,  sir,  that  such  are 

*  In  a  convenation  he  had  with  the  English  amhossador,  M.  dHauses,  nettM 
^  the  peremptory  tone  awnimftd  by  Lord  Stuart,  snflbred  these  words  to  escape  him: 
^'If  you  want  a  diplomatic  re^dy,  the  president  of  the  ooandl  wiU  fprrt  it  to  too. 
V6r  my  part  I  tell  yon,  setting  aidde  the  language  of  ofllcnl  interooone,  we  awt 
cure  a  damn  fat  year    (Nou»  mom       de  vomm,) 
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your  convictions;  for  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  commission  appomtmg 
you  vice-admiral,  and  giving  you  the  command  of  the  fleet."  So 
saying,  Baron  d'Haussez  tore  up  the  paper.  His  resolution  was 
nnaltexably  Jtaken.  **  To  find  a  commander  for  the  fleet,  the  king," 
he  said,  *^  is  resolved,  should  the  admirals  hang  back,  to  go  down  to 
a  captain  of  a  bri^,  ay,  to  a  midshiraian,  if  necessary." 

A  second  meetmg  took  place  at  JPrince  Polignac's.  The  expedi- 
tion, against  which  Admiral  Jacob  had  prepared  a  written  speech, 
was  supported  only  by  MM.  de  Taradel,  Dupetit  Thouars,  and  Va- 
laz^.  *'  I  am  no  seaman,"  said  General  Vala^^,  **  but  I  do  not  find 
that  at  any  period  of  history  enterprises  of  war,  such  as  that  pro- 
posed, have  failed  through  the  impossibility  of  disembarking.  Have 
nautical  tactics  made  no  progressr  Will  any  one  assert  thisr'  These 
views,  as  was  natural,  were  approved  by  the  coimcil. 

Biit  to  whom  was  the  fleet  to  be  intrusted?  General  Bourmont, 
who  had  the  command  of  the  land  forces,  recommended  to  M. 
d'Haussez  Admiral  Duperr^,  then  maritime  prefect  at  Brest. 
Admiral  Duperr^  had  at  first  no  objection  to  suggest. 
But  on  the  following  day  he  appeared  to  have  lost  all  confidence, 
whether  he  had  yielded  to  influences,  of  whose  nature  he  had  no 
very  definite  consciousness,  or  that  a  closer  examination  of  the  en- 
terprise had  made  him  better  acquainted  with  its  difficulties  and 
dangers.  Nevertheless,  he  accepted  the  command  oflered  him;  but, 
as  his  deportment  and  his  connexions  occasioned  ministers  some  dis- 
trust, General  Bourmont  was  secretly  provided  with  a  royal  ordon- 
nance,  giving  him  plenary  authority  ever  the  forces  both  by  land 
and  sea. 

The  expedition  was  fitted  out  on  a  magnificent  scale.  The  army, 
consisting  of  three  divisions,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-generals 
^rtheizene,  Loverdo,  and  d'Escars,  amoimtea  to  more  than  thirty- 
seven  thousand  men,  including  a  regiment  of  chasseurs,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  engineers  under  the  orders  of  Baron  Valaz^.  The  fleet 
comprised  one  hundred  and  three  men-of-war,  having  on  board 
twenty-seven  thousand  men,  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  trans- 
ports, and  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  boats  or  rafts.  Eng- 
land having  held  out  threats,  measures  had  been  taken  to  repel  her 
attacks  with  vigour,  should  the  case  require  it.  The  sailors  evinced 
the  liveliest  ardour:  the  admiral  who  commanded  them  was  brave 
and  experienced.  The  fortune  of  France  was  relied  on  for  the  rest. 
All  that  England  attempted  was  this:  The  porte,  at  her  instiga- 
tions, exercising  its  right  of  suzerainty,  resolved  to  send  a  pacha  to 
Algiers  with  orders  to  seize  the  dey,  have  him  strangled,  and  ofier 
France  every  satisfection  she  could  require.  In  this  way  all  pretext 
for  the  expedition  would  have  been  precluded.  Tahir  Pacha  set 
out  accordmgly  for  Algiers  in  a  vessel  furnished  by  the  EngUsh. 
But  the  minister  of  marine,  having  received  timely  intimation,  had 
given  orders  to  the  French  cruisers  to  forbid  the  pacha's  entering  the 
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port  The  frigate  in  wUcli  lie  sailed,  haTing  met  a  small  yessel 
cominanded  by  Midshipman  Dubruel,  that  intrepid  officer  lesolutelj 
declared  that  the  frigate  should  not  pass  till  it  had  sunk  him.  Talnr 
Pacha  durst  not  pursue  his  voy^;  the  French  fleet  came  up yrhh 
jbim,  and  he  was  sent  to  Toulon.  That  was  all  that  came  of  the  tiiieats 
held  out  by  the  court  of  St.  Jameses. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  the  day  fixed  for  ike  sailing  of  l2ie  fleet 
from  Toulon,  the  chamber,  which  had  been  but  prorogued,  was  dis- 
solved. A  collision  was  becoming  more  and  more  certain;  and  two 
of  the  ministers,  who  foresaw  what  would  be  itsxesult,  retired:  these 
were  MM.  de  Ghabrol  and  Gourvoisicr.  It  was  necessary  to  leplace 
them.  Now  M.  de  Chantdauze  had  some  time  previously  bem  re- 
commended to  the  king  as  a  man  of  capacity  and  determinatafm,  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  monarchy.  The  dauphxn,  on 
his  return  from  Toulon,  and  before  he  readied  Pans,  had  had  a 
serious  conversation  with  him,  and  had  pressed  him  stron^y  to  take 
office.  M.  dc  Chantelauze  consented  on  two  conditions,  &st  that 
application  should  be  made  of  the  fourteenth  artaide  of  the  charter, 
and  secondly  that  M.  dePeyronnet  should  have  a  seat  in  the  connciL 
The  ministry  of  the  interior  was  accordingly  o&red  to  M.  de  Pqr- 
xonnet,  and  when  the  Prinoe  de  PoUgnac  said  to  him,  ''  Yon  undar- 
stand  that  we  intend  to  make  application  of  the  fourteenth  artiblet*' 
M.  de  Pejrronnet  answered,  "  ifiiat  is  my  own  view  of  the  case.'* 

M.  Capdle,  who  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  great  dexteri^  in 
electLoneeriug  matters,  was  also  called  to  the  council;  and  as  toere 
was  no  portefemlle  vacant,  a  ministry  of  public  works  was  oreitBd 
-eicpressly  for  him. 

The  court  was  evidently  advancing  to  an  18<&  JSrumaire.  The 
bourgeoisie  trembled  at  the  mere  i<^  of  a  10th  qfAuffutt  The 
libems  menaced  by  these  two  shapes  of  revolution,  bom  of  wiiich 
they  equally  dreaded,  sought  safety  in  the  dectoral  pxivil^e  thej 
enjoyed ;  they  armed  themsdves  with  the  sanction  of  ihe  law,  thev 
invoked  the  charter,  and,  in  a  word,  they  displayed  all  that  fsvecim 
violence  that  springs  from  intense  alarm.  Associations  were  every- 
where formed  for  the  refusal  of  taxes.  Electoral  committees  had 
•been  established  in  Paris ;  and  circulars  were  issued  zealoudy  xeoom- 
XQending  the  electors  the  tactics  of  holding  ovations.  The  Detter  to 
kindle  public  spirit  a  banquet  was  given  m  Paris  to  more  than  600 
electors ;  the  festive  haU  was  symbolically  decorated  witii  3UUL 
crowns ;  and  the  speech  delivered  on  the  occamon  by  M..  Odilon 
Barrot  rendered  a  common  homage  to  the  king  and  to  the  low. 

For  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  liberals^  tlic 
throne  remained  aloft  in  a  serener  region,  above  all  the  [lawing 
storms  of  faction.  There  had  been  a  very  keen  discussion  in  the 
Aide-tai  Society,  of  which  M.  Odilon  Barrot  was  a  member,  aa  to 
whether  the  Hng's  health  should  be  drunk  in  the  banqnei  at  iSbd 
Vendanges  de  Bonrgogne.    But  those  whose  hatred  ezteiraed  to  liie 
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monarch  himself,  as  well  as  to  his  ministers,  were  in  the  minority, 
and  were  forced  to  jield.  The  liberals  assembled  at  the  Vendanges 
4b  BwLT^ogm  drank  the  health  of  Charles  X. 

And  m  doing  this  they  were  not  at  variance  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  221,  whose  yiews  were  desrly  manifested  in  these  words  of 
M.  Dupin  aSne,  ^*  The  fimdamental  baais  of  the  address  is  a  pro- 
found respect  for  the  person  of  the  king  ;  it  expresses  yeneration  in 
the  highest  degree  for  the  ancient  Bourbcoi  race  ;  it  holds  up  Umiir 
sfKHW,  not  only  as  a  leeal  troth,  but  as  a  social  necessity,  whioi  is 
confessed  by  all  right-thinking  men  in  the  present  day  as  the  result 
of  espeiience  and  conyiction." 

The  few  partisans  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  need  therefore  of 
eome  striking  Gurcumstance  to  put  the  French  in  mind  of  him.  The 
aniyal  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Naples  created  that  circumstance, 
and  adyantage  was  taken  of  it. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  eyening  of  the  31st  of  May,  the  Palais 
Boyal  was  in  a  blaze  of  Hght  Numerous  rows  of  orange-trees  em- 
iMmned  the  galleries  around  it,  and  the  garden,  graciously  thrown 
open  to  the  crowd*  was  thronged  with  thousands  of  spectators. 

To  this  splendid  ifete,  in  which  were  to  figure  the  elite  of  the 
liourgeoisie,  m  the  persons  of  a  great  number  of  men  famous  for  their 
jopposition  to  the  court,  the  Due  d'Qrl^ans  had  inyited  all  the  royal 
i^mily  and  the  whole  court  Charles  X.,  whom  the  duke^s  assiduities^ 
smd  his  almost  obsequious  demonstrations  of  deference  and  respect 
had  always  rendered  ayerse  to  listen  to  the  suspicions  gathering  in 
the  minds  of  the  courtiers,  Charles  X.  accepted  the  inyitation  of 
the  son  of  Philippe  EgaKt^  But  certain  high  personages  murmured 
against  this  proceeding,  which  they  affected  to  consider  as  a  dere- 
liction of  etiquette. 

The  Due  d'Orleans  haying  had  intimation  of  the  king's  approach, 
liastened  with  his  family  to  receiye  his  majesty  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  and  bowing  low,  he  testified  to  his  soyereign  in  cxprcs- 
aye  terms  all  the  gratitude  he  felt  at  the  signal  honour  conferred 
upon  him. 

The  ffete  was  royally  sumptuous.  Three  thousand  persons  were 
assembled  in  the  ma^oificently  decorated  apartments.  And  now 
eyery  mind  was  giycn  up  to  pleasure,  when  suddenly  a  loud  noise 
was  heard  j&om  that  same  garden  whence  formerly  Saint  Huru- 
gues  had  set  out  for  Versailles  at  the  head  of  the  infuriated  mob, 
by  whom  were  done  the  deeds  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October. 
All  was  flutter  and  confusion  in  the  saloons.  Flames  were  rising 
in  the  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Apollo.  Lamjnons  filled 
with  scalding  oil  were  flying  about,  flung  by  imknown  hands.  Wo- 
men were  rushing  from  the  scene  with  shrieks  of  terror.  At  this 
spectacle  the  enemies  of  the  Due  d'Orl&ns,  invited  to  his  ftte,  cx- 
cWiged  looks  of  surprise.  Strange  tales  were  whispered  about :  it 
was  said,  that  that  yery  morning  the  prefect  of  police  had  waited  on 
the  duke  to  obtain  permission  to  post  some  soldiers  in  the  garden,  to 
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prevent  any  possible  disorder,  and  that  his  request  had  been  refused: 
Looks  of  keen  inquiry  were  bent  on  the  prince,  who,  surrounded  by 
a  numerous  group,  appeared  to  speak  with  great  yehemence  of  tone 
and  gesture. 

Order  was  speedily  restored :  troops,  assembled  beforehand  in  the 
neighbourhood,  were  summoned ;  and  the  ball  ended  without  any 
other  accident.  But  when  men's  minds  are  in  a  state  of  indecision^ 
to  suggest  to  them  an  aim  and  purpose,  and  to  givethem  something 
to  wish,  is  to  create  a  force.  A  candidateship  had  been  set  up  amidst 
the  tumult  of  a  filte. 

Anxious  forebodings  absorbed  every  thoiight  of  the  public  mind^ 
when  a  hundred  cannon-shots  resounded  in  raris.  Baron  d'Haussez 
instantly  ran  to  the  king,  with  a  heart  big  with  emotion  and  a  iace 
beaming  with  delight.  Charles  X.  advanced  to  meet  him  with  out* 
stretched  arms,  and  when  the  minister  bent  to  kiss  the  monarch'-f 
hand,  *^  No,  no,"  Charles  cordially  exclaimed,  '^  this  day  we  all  em- 
brace."    Algiers  belonged  to  France. 

The  unboimded  enthusiasm  of  the  court  at  this  great  news  was 
displayed  in  exaggerating  its  importance.  The  m)€a:alfl  evinced 
but  a  dubious  joy,  and  hardly  could  the  chief  leaders  of  the  bour- 
geoisie dissemble  the  bitterness  of  their  feeling.  By  a  deplorable 
effect  of  the  impious  excesses  of  partyrancour,  the  conquests  adueved 
by  a  French  army  saddened  half  France.  The  national  honour 
had  risen;  the  funds  fell:  they  had  gone  up  the  day  news  arrived 
in  Paris  of  the  disaster  of  Waterloo ! 

Men's  passions  then,  instead  of  growing  calm,  became  more  heated 
than  ever.  The  liberal  papers  had  revived  one  of  the  most  painful 
reminiscences  of  a  perioa  fruitful  in  perfidies,  to  overwhelm  M.  de 
Bourmont  with  its  weight;  and  they  strove  to  make  all  the  glory  of 
the  expedition  devolve  on  Admiral  Duperr^. 

The  royalists,  in  their  turn,  uttered  bitter,  though  not  very  loud, 
complaints  against  the  admiral.  *'  The  departure  of  the  fleet,"  they 
said  among  themselves,  *'  had  been  fixed  for  the  16th  of  May:  why 
did  the  aomiral  postpone  it  without  any  plausible  pretext  till  the 
25th?  And  when  the  fleet  was  within  but  five  or  six  leagues  d^ 
Cape  Caxine  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  why  did  he  carry  it  back 
into  the  bay  of  Palma,  in  spite  of  General  Bourmont's  remonstrances, 
and  when  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  wind  to  justify  his 
sudden  determination?  Ana  then  why  did  he  not  display  more  fore- 
thought? Ought  he  not,  in  any  case,  to  have  fixed  and  notified  to  the 
squadrons  a  rallying-point  where  they  should  rendezvous,  in  case  thi^ 
should  be  dispersed?  Had  he  done  so,  the  Mediterranean  wouH 
not  have  seen  many  of  our  vessels  cruising  at  random  over  its  wateis^ 
and  the  fleet  would  not  have  required  eight  days  to  reassemble  in 
the  bay  of  Fahna.  Nor  is  this  all.  Whose  fault  was  it  that  after 
the  disembarkation  the  zeal  of  our  troops  was  baffled  by  the  want  of 
means  of  transport?  Had  it  not  been  for  the  dday  of  the  transporto 
conveying  the  artillery  horses,  the  heavy  guns,  and  the  motBrasifbr 
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besieginff,  the  battle  of  Staoueli  would  not  have  taken  place,  per- 
haps, and  we  should  have  achieved  a  more  rapid  conquest  at  the  cost 
of  less  blood."  Some  persons  alleged,  on  the  authority  of  private 
letters,  that  during  the  siege  of  the  Chdteau  de  VEmperevr  the  fleet 
had  taken  up  its  position  beyond  the  range  of  cannon-shot,  and  had 
but  verjr  imperfectly  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  land  force.  These 
accusations  open  to  suspicion  as  they  were,  when  proceeding  from 
the  lips  of  political  adversaries,  were  aimed  not  so  much  at  me  ad- 
miral as  at  those  to  whose  influence  he  was  supposed  accessible.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Baron  d'Haussez  demanded  that  M.  Duperr^  should 
be  brought  before  a  council  of  war:  but,  not  content  with  formally 
refusing  this,  Charles  X.  elevated  the  admiral  to  the  peerage.  The 
liberals  cried  out  at  this,  saying  that  the  title  of  peer  was  not  equi* 
valent  to  the  dignity  of  marshal  of  France  granted  to  M.  de 
Bourmont. 

The  Te  Deum  sungfor  the  victory  was  lost  in  these  clamours  of 
conflicting  parties.  They  were  so  loud  that  little  notice  was  taken 
of  the  financial  report,  in  which  M.  de  Chabrol  annoimced  a  surplus 
revenue  of  three  millions  for  the  year  1831. 

•  If  the  policy  of  the  Polignac  administration  had  not  been  wanting 
in  vigour,  when  the  conquest  of  Aimers  was  in  contemplation,  its 
views,  when  the  time  came  to  turn  that  conquest  to  account,  were 
completely  destitute  of  boldness  and  of  comprehensiveness.  According 
to  the  opmion  that  seemed  to  prevail  in  tine  council,  France  was  to 
content  herself  with  razing  the  town  of  Algiers,  and  occupying  Oran 
as  a  military,  and  Bona  as  a  commercial  position.  M.  de  Bourmont 
accordingly  received  orders  to  shut  himself  up  provisionally  in  Al- 
giers. His  expedition  against  Blida  exceeded  the  limits  of  his  com- 
mission, and  was  disapproved  by  the  court  as  an  infraction  of  mili- 
tary discipline.  From  conquerors  of  Africa  we  were  becoming  in 
some  sort  gate-keepers  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  potency  of  the 
means  was  lost  to  view  in  the  futiUty  of  the  result,  ^ut  the  aboli- 
tion of  piracy  and  the  deliverance  of  Christendom  from  an  ignomi- 
nious tnbute,  were  enough  to  satisfy  Charles  X,  his  devotion  having 
no  need  of  the  conquest  of  a  world. 

Meanwhile,  low  rumours  were  beginning  to  spread.  Was  it 
true  that  a  coalman,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  market  porters, 
and  of  the  workmen  of  the  port,  had  said  to  the  king,  "  Sue,  the 
coalman  is  master  in  his  own  house;  be  master  in  yours"?  The 
courtiers  affirmed  that  it  was  so,  and  made  emphatic  comments  on 
the  phrase;  whilst  the  writers  of  the  bourgeoisie,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  denied  the  fact,  dwelt  strongly  on  the  gross  and  stolid  ig- 
norance of  the  working  classes,  and  on  the  dangers  of  their  alliance, 
and  vehemently  denounced  the  artifice  thatlurKed  in  the  demagogue 
airs  played  off  oy  royalty. 

See,  for  instance,  what  was  said,  on  the  22d  of  July,  1830,  by 
the  Nationaly  a  journal  established  on  behalf  of  the  interests  of  tho 
house  of  Orleans:  **  A  journal  which  does  not  possess  the  full  con- 
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fidence  of  the  ministry,  but  wldch  is  fully  identified  mth  it  in  feel- 
ing, exclaims,  apropos  to  an  opinion  put  forth  by  us  some  days  i^, 
^  Sabots  and  spades  are  not  to  their  taste,  but  tney  have  no  obieo 
tion  to  patents.    What!  are  patents  superior  to  sabots  f    Dotn^ 
mean  to  assert  this?'    Here  is  something  still  more  characteristic 
of  the   desperate    position    of   your    counter-reyolutionists,  than 
the  story  ot  the  oratorical  coalman.    When  people  have  put  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  the  public  spirit  of  a  country,  when  they 
cannot  come  to  a  mutual  understanding,  either  with  the  chambeis 
that  represent  that  spirit  legally,  or  with  the  no  less  legal  organs 
fiimished  it  by  the  press,  or  with  the  independent  magistracy,  which 
takes  its  rule  and  its  sanction  from  the  taw  alone,  they  miust  then 
perforce  find  them  in  the  nation,  another  nation  than  that  which 
reads  the  journals,  which  hstens  with  kindling  feelings  to  the  de- 
bates of  the  chambers,  which  disposes  of  capitol,  commands  trade, 
and  possesses  the  soil.     They  must  descend  mto  those  lower  strata 
of  the  population  where  opinion  is  not  encountered,  where  there  ia 
found  scarcely  any  poUtical  discernment,  and  where  swarm  thousands 
of  beings,  good,  honest,  dmple,  but  easily  deceived  and  easily  exaspe- 
rated, living  firom  hand  to  mouth,  and  who,  struggling  every  hour 
of  their  existence  against  want,  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  repose 
of  body  and  mind  necessary  to  enable  them  sometimes  to  give  a  thought 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  country  is  governed.     Such  is  m& 
nation  with  which  your  coimter-revolutionists  would  fedn  surround 
the  throne.     And  m  truth,  when  you  resolve  to  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  laws,  you  have  nothing  left  you  but  to  throw  your- 
selves upon  the  populace." 

We  snail  see  now  those  who  treated  the  populace  with  so  muck 
disdain,  made  use  of  it  three  days  after  the  publication  of  this  article. 
The  dissolution  of  the  chamber  had  occasioned  new  elections. 
Therein  was  to  be  the  triumph  of  the  liberals ;  therein  likewise  was 
their  danger.  Royalty  had  resolved  to  stir  up  the  popular  m^ 
against  them:  it  set  its  writers  upon  crying  up  universal  suffiii^  m 
j  opposition  to  that  elective  power  which  was  a  weapon  against  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  liberals.  Ibome  of  its  agents  visited  the  towns  of 
the  South,  and  endeavoured  to  get  up  factitious  disturbances  there. 
At  Montauban,  M.  de  Preissac,  the  deputy  returned  by  the  bomr- 
geoisie,  was  assailed  in  his  house  by  a  ferocious  gang,  who  called  tot 
his  head  with  shouts  of  Vive  le  Roi!  The  leaders  of  ihe  liberal  psrtfy 
exaggerated  these  acts  of  violence,  not  reflecting  that  by  so  dcdo^ 
they  were  driving  over  all  timid  persons  to  the  ruiks  of  tiieir  oppo- 
nents* party. 

Mysterious  fires  had  broken  out  in  Normandy.  These  calamitieSi 
occasioned  by  accident  or  by  private  malice,  were  soon  interpreted  by 
passion  as  proofs  of  atrocious  schemes  on  the  part  of  government,  as  ex- 
periments m  the  way  of  monarchical  terrorism.  People  called  to  mind 
the  verdets;  they  talked  uneasily  in  their  fitmily  circles  of  the  scenes 
which  had  drenched  the  Soutn  with  blood  in  1815.    Alarm  then 
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redoubled,  and  several  of  the  wealthy  agitators  began  to  repent  of 
the  course  they  had  pursued. 

The  health  of  the  old  monarch,  which  had  visibly  and  rapidly  dc- 
dined  of  late  years,  seemed  oXL  at  once  to  revive.  He  appeared  brisk 
and  triumphant,  though  there  was  noprecisely  accountin^for  the  nature 
of  the  influences  that  had  suddenly  refilled  tne  almost  exhausted  foun- 
tains of  his  life.  Again,  the  upbfted  bearing  of  the  prime  minister; 
the  reserved  air  of  his  colleagues ;  the  redoubled  arrogance  of  the  cour- 
tiers ;afew  incautious  words  stealthily  noted,  and  propagated  by  fear ;  the 
language  of  the  public  prints  more  impassioned  than  ever ;  all  this  gave 
scope  to  gloomy  conjectures:  suspense  and  expectation  were  intense. 
Many  of  the  liberal  party  foresaw  a  coup  aitaty  but  except  some 
joun^  men  who  took  their  desires  for  sagacious  forethought,  no  one 
imagmed  that  a  speedy  revolution  was  to  issue  irom  that  coup  (Tetai. 
On  the  22d  of  Jvlj  M.  Odilon  Barrot  said  to  two  of  the  boldest 
members  of  the  Axde-toi  Society,  *'  You  have  faith  in  an  insurrection 
in  the  streets?  Grood  Grod!  if  a  coup  d'etat  were  made,  and  you  were 
beaten,  you  would  be  dragged  to  the  scaffold,  and  the  people  would 
look  on  quietly  as  you  passed."  The  political  chiefs  of  the  bour- 
geoisie did  not  calculate  on  the  armed  protection  of  the  multitude,  to 
say  nothlnff  of  the  uncontrollable  violence  they  imagined  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  idea  of  such  a  protection. 

The  bourgeoisie  had  too  much  to  lose  at  that  time  to  encounter 
the  hazards  of  a  revolution.  It  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
resources  of  credit;  the  bulk  of  capital  was  in  its  own  hands;  ita 
interposition  in  the  direction  of  public  afeirs  was  important  if  not 
decisive.  It  had  tiierefore  little  to  wish  for.  What  it  did  desire  it 
demanded  impetuously;  but  the  hostility  of  its  attitude  evidently 
surpassed  the  reach  of  its  pretensions.  An  ap|)reciable  reduction  in 
the  public  expenditure,  and  a  slight  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
contributions  conferring  the  electoral  right,  the  suppression  of  the 
Swiss  guards,  and  of  some  over-costly  sta&;  a  less  severe  control  over 
the  press,  and  the  rc-cstablishment  of  the  national  guard ;  this  was  the 
sum  of  all  that  its  own  interests  seemed  to  suggest  as  requisite. 

As  for  its  passions  they  were  too  utterly  devoid  of  grandeur  to 
urge  it  on  extreme  courses.  The  bourgeoisie  abhorred  the  nobles 
beoiuse  it  felt  itself  humbled  by  the  superiority  of  their  manners  and 
the  ffood  taste  of  dieir  vanity ;  tlie  clergy,  because  they  aspired  to  tem- 
poral dopoinion  and  made  common  cause  with  the  nobles;  the  king, 
because  he  was  the  supreme  protector  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  clergy. 
But  the  vivacity  of  tnese  antipathies  was  tempered  by  an  excessive 
dread  of  the  people,  and  by  appalling  recollections.  At  bottom,  it 
liked  monarchy  m  so  far  as  it  presented  an  obstacle  to  democratic 
aspirations:  it  would  have  wished  to  subjugate  royalty  without  de- 
stroying it.  Thus  tormented  by  conflicting  sentiments,  furious  and 
trembling, — ^placed,  in  a  word,  in  this  dilemma,  that  it  must  either  sub- 
mit to  the  sway  of  the  court,  or  let  loose  the  people,  it  hesitated  and  was 
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bewildered,  not  knowing  whether  to  dt  down  patiehtlj  or  to  gird 
up  its  loins  for  action. 

.  Meanwhile  some  restless  spirits  had  started  singolar  ideas.  The 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  had  been  likened  to  the  incorri^blo 
house  of  Stuart.  They  talked  of  WiUiam  III.,  of  1688,  the 
epoch  of  a  pacific  and  ^et  searching  revolution;  of  the  possibility  of 
expelling  a  dynasty  without  overturning  the  throne;  ol  the  murder 
of  Charfes  I.,  whicn  had  been  useless  tm  the  expulsion  of  James  IL 
This  language  had  at  first  circulated  in  some  salons:  the  Natitmalj^  a 
paper  recently  established,  had  made  it  public,  and  had  supported  its 
tendency.  But  ideas  like  these,  put  forth  with  reserve  by  skilfid 
writers  (MM.  Thiers  and  Mignet),  found  little  fidth  among  the 
public.  Those  even  who  made  trial  of  their  virtue  scarceljr  suggested 
them  as  more  than  theoretical  views  of  remote  contingencies. 

There  was  at  this  period  no  real  republican  party:  only  a  few 
yoimg  men,  who  had  belonged  to  charbarmerie^  had  taken  up  an 
overstrained  liberalism,  and  professed  a  hatred  for  royalty  that  served 
them  in  lieu  of  a  methodical  scheme  of  politics.  Though  few  in 
numbers,  their  devotedness,  daring,  and  contempt  for  life,  might 
have  enabled  them  powerfully  to  arouse  the  people;  but  they  wanted 
.  a  leader:  M.  de  Lafayette  was  but  a  name. 

Lastly,  apart  from  all  systematic  opinions,  some  known  individuals 
wished  to  brin^  on  a  revolution,  being  moved  thereto  by  various 
motives  or  instmcts;  MM.  Barthe  and  Merilhou  by  the  habit  of 

conspiring;  M.  de  Laborde  by  warmth  of  soul  and  levity  of  mind; 

M.  Mauguin  to  display  his  activity;  M.  de  Schonen  by  iiotheaded- 

ness;  MM.  Audry  de  Puyraveau  and  the  Abb^  de  Fompieres  by 

their  principles;  others  by  temperament. 

Some,  like  MM.  de  Bro^Hc  and  GKiizot,  aware  of  the  impotenoe 

of  dogmatism  in  days  of  boiling  wrath,  shrank  firom  the  idea  of  a 

movement  in  which  their  own  importance  would  dwindle  to  nothing. 

Many  like  MM.  Sebastiani  and  I)upin  trimmed  between  &ar  and 

hope.     M.  de  Talleyrand  waited. 

But  not  one  of  all  these  men  was  capable  of  more  powerfully  in* 

fluencing  the  issue  of  a  revolution  than  M.  Laffitte,  because  he  was 

at  once  rich  and  popular.    HI  adapted  for  playing  a  revolutaonazy 

EEirt  on  that  grand  stage,  the  open  street,  no  one  could  better  than 
e  direct  a  revolution  of  palace-mJce.  His  acuteness  of  mind,  hb 
affability,  his  graceful  vanity,  and  his  liberalism  devoid  of  gall,  had 
bestow^  on  him  a  sort  of  drawing-room  royalty,  the  ^dat  of  which 
he  sustained  without  fatigue  and  with  pleasure  to  himself.  Under 
the  Restoration  he  had  not  conspired,  but  chatted  in  favour  of  ihe 
Due  d'Orl^ans.  That  was  enough  for  him :  for  he  possessed  not  the 
passionate  pertinacity  of  purpose,  nor  the  ardour  in  liatred  and  love, 
that  are  the  twin  engines  of  might  in  men  bom  to  commaiid.  Still, 
in  spite  of  the  indolence  of  his  desires,  he  was  capable,  on  occasion, 
of  much  firmness  and  elastic  impulsiveness,  like  the  female  wz, 
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irliich  he  resembled  in  habitual  softness  of  character  and  nervous 
sensibility.  He  listened  with  alacrity  to  the  counsels  of  the  poet 
BStangesTj  a  man  of  cool  head,  and  strong  will:  and  he  had  need  of 
0uch  a  stay^his  own  nature  bemg  adaptedto intermittent  ratherthan 
continuous  effort. 

.  Such  were  the  sentiments  and  the  position  of  the  bourgeoisie  and 
its  leaders;  the  feeling  of  the  people  were  of  another  cast.  Full  of 
the  remembrance  ol  him  who  had  been  its  emperor,  ihe  people 
had  no  other  political  faith.  It  had  imbibed  and  retained  from  the 
military  habits  of  the  empire,  and  from  the  licence  of  the  camp,  a 
TOofound  contempt  for  the  Jesuits  and  the  clergy.  It  disliked  the 
^urbons,  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  disgraceful  manner  of  their 
accession,  which  the  popular  pride  connected  with  all  the  misfortunes 
of  the  country.  For  itself,  the  people  demanded  little,  because,  long 
kept  in  utter  ignorance  of  its  own  affairs,  it  was  as  incapable  of  de- 
fimte  dedre  as  of  foresight.  There  was,  therefore,  neither  com- 
munity of  interest  nor  comddence  in  antipathies  between  it  and  the 
bouiKeoisie. 

With  these  data  to  proceed  upon,  there  would  hare  been  no  in* 
ordinate  rashness  in  attempting  a  monarchical  coup  (Titat:  but  there 
was  not  in  France  either  a  reauy  royalist  party  or  a  real  king. 

What  Charles  X.  was  I  have  already  stated.  Two  royalist  par- 
ties beset  that  feeble  monarch  on  either  hand.  The  one  vms  backed 
by  the  clergy;  it  consisted  of  old  emigrants,  and  gentUshammeSy  and 
had  for  leaders  the  Prince  de  Folignac,  the  Baron  de  Damas,  and 
the  Cardinal  de  la  Fare:  the  other  built  upon  the  army,  and  com- 
prised all  the  new  men,  most  of  them  generals  of  the  empire,  who 
nad  been  won  over  by  the  Restoration,  and  such  of  the  ancient  noblesse 
as,  moved  by  interest  or  scepticism,  had  offered  their  services  to  the 
existing  government,  as  it  nad  successively  offered  them  to  all  its 
predecessors. 

These  two  parties  were  bent  on  eaually  impossible  though  opposite 
ends.  The  nrst  demanded  that  tne  laws  of  primogeniture  and 
entail  should  be  re-established,  that  the  church  should  be  re- 
stored to  its  ancient  splendour,  that  the  offices  and  dignities  of  the 
State  should  be  conferred  on  men  of  hereditary  tide,  and  that  the 
court  should  take  precedence  of  the  parliament :  and  in  these  de- 
mands they  imbodied  the  natural  and  necessary  conditions  of  mo* 
narchy,  but  without  taking  the  state  of  society  into  account.  The 
second  party  required  that  the  subdivision  of  estates  should  be  main- 
tained, that  the  clergy  should  moderate  its  pretensions,  that  official 
rank  should  take  precedence  of  hereditary  rank  even  at  court,  and 
that  the  elective  power  should  be  treated  with  tenderness  and  consi- 
deration: and  thus  it  did  take  account  of  the  state  of  society,  but 
overlooked  the  conditions  on  which  alone  a  monarchy  can  subsist 
and  endure. 

This  division  of  royalists  had  day  by  day  acquired  a  more  strongly 
marked  character,  and  its  dangers  had  been  multiplied  by  the  con- 
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nocuous  piedilectionff  of  Charles  X.  Those  who  had  not  leeeived 
the  baptism  of  emigratioii,  those  whom  the  king  had  not  known  as 
the  Mends  of  his  boyhood,  or  as  his  companions  in  exile,  met  with 
a  kind  and  gracious  reception  at  his  hands,  but  they  were  denied 
his  confidence;  he  made  them  feel,  through  all  the  outward  forms 
of  an  exquisite  politeness,  that  they  were  after  all  only  blueg  restored 
to  &YOur,  and  that  they  ought  to  think  themselves  veiy  hi^py  at 
the  condescension  that  voucnsafed  to  make  use  of  their  devoted 
services.  This  slighting  temper  on  the  monarch'^s  part,  the  sting  of 
which  he  contrived  to  mitigate  by  extreme  delicacy  of  manner,  mar 
nifested  itself  in  his  £Etvourites  in  impertinent  airs,  and  was  to  royalty 
a  fruitful  source  of  deadly  deception.  The  etiquette  of  the  court 
was  particularly  offensive  to  those  royalists  who  owed  their  distinct 
tion  only  to  their  swords:  for  a  gentleman  with  immixed  noble 
blood  in  his  veins,  though  he  was  but  a  simple  sous-Ueutenantj  waa 
preferred  at  the  ch&teau  to  a  plebeian  marshal  of  France.  Hence 
arose  heartburnings,  and  latent  disaffection,  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
superior  officers  of  the  armj,  a  great  distrust  of  their  own  authority. 
How  initatiug  to  old  soldiers,  uke  the  Due  de  Raguse  and  General 
Vincent,  must  have  been  this  absolute  predominance  of  courdy  over 
military  rank  I  They  had  seen  in  despotic  countries  the  spkaidonr 
of  hereditary  titles  wane  before  that  of  high  military  position;  and 
th^  were  at  once  astounded  and  indignant  at  the  tnought,  that 
under  a  constitutional  government  more  regard  was  had  to  an  old 
piece  of  parchment  than  to  the  most  exalted  claims  of  service. 

To  these  errors,  committed  by  Charles  X.,  the  clergy  added  its 
own.  Whilst  the  inferior  clergy  brought  discredit  on  the  govern- 
ment by  its  petty  provocations  and  annoyances,  the  higher  der^ 
compromised  it  bj  its  intrigues  and  its  pnde.  The  influence  of  al- 
moners or  chaplams  in  the  regiments  was  matter  for  fif»yftwn  among' 
the  officers  and  soldiers,  when  it  was  not  an  encouragement  to  hypo- 
crisy. When  the  expiatory  monument,  erected  to  Louis  X  Vl., 
was  to  be  inaumirated,  Charles  X.  was  to  appear  in  the  ceremony 
dressed  in  violet,  that  bein^  the  colour  of  mourning  for  kinps. 
Thereupon  it  was  whispered  about,  among  the  soldiers,  that  £b- 
maiiestj  intended  to  appear  in  public  in  the  costume  of  a  bishop. 
All  this  afforded  a  ready  handle  for  ridicule  amon^  a  people  who 
are  never  more  liberal  of  their  wicked  wit  a^dnst  &e  powers  that 
be  than  when  under  arms.  At  all  events  it  is  clear  that  those  who 
call  down  the  divine  protection  on  their  heads,  should  not  oblige  it 
to  descend  to  too  great  a  lowness.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  Supreme 
Arbiter  of  all  things  toassociatethemajesfy  of  His  name  with  minm 
that  have  no  grandeur  in  them.  The  alliance  cemented  by  Chai& 
X.  between  monarchy  and  religion  did  not  exalt  the  throne,  bat  it 
lessened  God's  image  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  royalty  moved  when  it  re* 
solved  to  break  down  all  l^al  resistance.  To  violate  the  charter 
was  no  purpose  of  the  king's,  even  in  thought.    Not  that  he  i^ 
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proved  of  it,  Imt  lie  had  sworn  to  it,  and  lie  was  both  a  ^ntleman 
and  a  devotee.*  The  14th  article  seemed  to  offer  him  the  means 
of  makJTig  the  aocompUshment  of  his  wishes  compatible  with  ihe 
lespect  due  to  his  plignted  word.  To  take  advantage  of  that  article 
soon  became  the  most  earnest  purpose  of  his  mind,  and  a  thousand 
dxcomstances  gave  token  that  ne  was  full  of  some  project,  though 
its  nature  none  could  exactly  define. 

The  most  clear-sighted  of  the  royalists  now  became  uneasy.  M. 
de  Villfele  made  a  journey  to  Paris  to  avert,  if  there  were  yet  lime, 
the  blow  he  saw  impending  over  royalty.  M.  de  Bcugnot  said, 
"•  The  monarchy  is  about  to  founder  under  fuU  saiL"  Ministers 
neve  daily  beset  with  urgent  applications  from  all  quarters  for  a 
adadon  of  the  fearful  enigma,  but  they  shrouded  themselves  in 
mfBterr;  and  when  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body,  trem- 
idmg  finr  the  peace  of  the  world,  questioned  the  president  of  the 
cxRincil  about  what  the  morrow  v^as  to  bring  forth,  he  put  them 
off  with  aasuiances  of  security.  M.  de  Mettcmich,  bein^  in  full 
poBsenion  of  the  Strang  aspect  of  thin^  at  the  coiirt  of  Paris,  ex- 
pneaed  his  fears  to  M.  de  Keyneval,  the  French  ambassador,  and 
vtteied  these  remarkable  words:  '^  I  should  be  much  less  uneasy  if 
M.  de  PoHffnac  were  more  so.^f 

The  tram  is,  that  there  had  always  been  a  peculiar  character  of 
distrust  and  hauteur  in  the  attitude  assumed  by  M.  de  Polignac  to* 
virds  fi>reign  ambassadors;  the  latter  were,  accordingly,  not  very 
well  disposed  towards  his  administration.  The  African  expedition 
bid  imtated  the  English,  whose  fears  and  repi^ances  were  renre* 
mted  in  Fiance  by  Lord  Stuart.  Prussia,  by  its  own  account,  had 
not  been  largely  enough  considered  in  the  scheme  for  the  cession  of 
Ae  RhfinJTffi  provinces ;  and  this  had  slightly  ruffled  the  relations  of 
M.  de  Werther  with  the  court  As  for  the  ambassador  of  Russia, 
M •  Poszo  di  Borgo,  he  was  secretly  incensed  against  Charles  X., 
vho,  widioot  violadng  the  rules  of  decorum,  had  never  been  able 
to  fanng  himself  to  treat  that  personage  otherwise  than  as  a  parvenu. 

Every  thing  combined,  therefore,  to  render  the  situation  of  the 
Boment  mve  and  alarming.  But  Charles  X.  infected  M.  de  Po- 
lignac witn  a  confidence  of  securi^,  which  was  reciprocally  ren- 
doed  back  to  him  by  the  latter.  He  had  taken  him  as  his  minister, 
nciBely  because  he  had  no  cause  to  apprehend  contradiction  from 
aim.    Charles  X.  was  totally  destitute  of  decision;  but  like  all  ir- 

*  *C3iuiei  X.,  beliering  his  throne  and  the  diarter  to  he  threatened,  determined 
t»Mfand  both.  It  csnoot  now  he  denied  that  hoth  were  in  danger,  Binoe  the  charter 
mdHKt  ibrooB  were  overthrown  togeiberJ'—MS.  note  hjfM.d^  PoUmutc 

t  We  have  before  ns  a  collection  of  autograph  letters  by  M.  de  Polignac  on  the 
eicDtiaf  1S80.  We  shall  publish  these  notes  nom  time  to  time,  as  occasion  shall 
Mfriie^  even  in  those  cases  in  which  we  belieTe  we  have  reascm  to  donbt  the  accu- 
mey  of  their  assertions.  Candoor  imperatlTely  suggests  this  course  to  us.  The 
fiimring  is  coe  of  these  notes:  "  The  ambassadcNrs  made  no  representation.  I  did 
utsnflbr  them  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France." 
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ijesolute  men,  when  once  he  had  adopted  a  course  of  conduct,  he 
willed  impetuously  that  he  mi^ht  not  De  oblij^  to  will  long. 
.  lihereiore  it  was  that  both  Kin^  and  minister  strove  wiw  obsti- 
nate and  impatient  wilfulness  to  blind  their  own  judgments.  Un- 
happy men,  whose  rashness  was  unsustained  by  vigour,  who  rushed 
on  danger  with  their  eyes  shut,  braving  it  indeed,  but  not  with  de- 
liberate valour. 

Meanwhile,  the  Ion?  con^uation  of  public  uncertainty  excited 
that  spirit  of  speculation  congenial  to  the  higher  bourgeoisie,  and 
afforded  the  fiei^uenters  of  the  stock  exchange  an  aliment  on  which 
their  keen  appetites  failed  not  to  fitsten.  The  bankers  sent  out  their 
emissaries  to  besiege  all  the  avenues  of  the  throne;  priestly  influ- 
ences were  set  in  operation;  and  contracts  were  entered  into  with 
persons  who  had  the  ear  of  ministers.  A  financier,  who  had  ac- 
quired, first  under  the  Empire,  and  afterwards  under  the  Restoration^, 
a  deplorable  reputation  for  boldness  and  address,  bound  himself,  by 
a  deed  executea  in  presence  of  a  notary,  to  pay  fifty  thousand  finmcs 
on  receipt  of  a  draft  of  the  ordonnances,  wliich  he  foresaw  were  in 
contemplation.  The  fifty  thousand  firancs  were  paid,  and  the  lucky 
speculator  staked  upon  a  fall  in  the  funds.  M.  Rothschild,  on  the 
contrary,  speculated  on  a  rise,  not  being  so  well  informed  of  what, 
was  gomg  on,  and  fully  believing  that  the  mine  would  not  be  sprung 
till  the  month  of  August.  In  the  night  of  the  25th-26th  ot  July 
M.  de  Talleyrand  sent  for  one  of  his  fiiends,  whose  ftmds  were 
deeply  invested  in  stock  exchange  transactions.  He  told  him  he 
had  been  to  St.  Cloud  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  had  sought  an 
audience  of  Charles  X.  to  talk  with  him  on  the  apprehensions  of  the 
king  of  England,  of  which  he  had  received  intimation;  but  every 
thing  had  been  done  by  the  influential  people  of  the  ch&teau  to  pre- 
vent his  having  access  to  the  monarch;  he  had,  therefore,  beea 
obliged  to  quit  St.  Cloud  without  effecting  his  purpose,  and  he 
had  every  reason  to  believe,  fjx)m  the  reception  he  had  met  with,  that' 
a  catastrophe  was  imminent.  ^*  Speculate  on  a  fall/'  he  added,  ^*  it 
is  a  safe  game.'' 

.  A  coimcil  of  ministers  had,  in  fact,  been  held  in  Paris  on  the- 
24th,  in  which  the  fate  of  monarchy  in  France  had  been  discussed 
for  the  last  time. 

The  ministers  made  no  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  coup  d'etat: 
such  a  step  had  been  formally  proposed  to  the  council  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July  by  M.  de  Chantelauze.*  A  bold  leap  over  tha  pale,  jot 
the  law  was  lie  grand  object  M.  de  Polignac  had  proposed  to  him- 
self. MM.  d'l£ussez  and  de  Chantelauze  had  almost  made  the 
adoption  of  the  most  vigorous  measures  the  condition  of  their  joining^ 

*  "  The  miniBtera  were  perfectly  unanimous  on  the  neoessitj  of  the  ordoimmnoe% 
and  the  right  of  issuing  them.  M.  de  Banville  alone  wished  that  the  ezecat&oia  oC 
the  measure  should  he  postponed  for  some  weeks.  It  was  a  mere  qiKftioii  of  time.** 
— MS.  note  of  M,  de  FoUffnac 
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the  administration.  But  M.  de  Guernon  Ranville  raised  more  than 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  moment  was  opportune  for  a  coup  d'etat, 
"  The  elections,"  he  said,  "  have  proved  adverse  to  us.  No  matter. 
Let  us  suffer  the  chamber  to  assemble.  If,  as  is  probable,  it  refuses 
its  co-oper%|;ion,  it  will  remain  demonstrated  oefore  the  ejes  of 
nations  that  it  is  it  renders  the  regular  course  of  government  impos^ 
fiible.  The  responsibiUty  of  a  remsed  budget  cannot  light  upon  the 
crown.  Our  situation  will  then  be  much  more  favourable,  and  we 
flluJl  be  in  a  condition  to  consult  with  much  more  freedom  for 
the  safety  and  welfistre  of  the  monarchy." 

M.  de  Ghiemon  Ranville  had  an  oratorical  facility  that  empowered 
him  to  encounter  the  wordy  war  of  the  chamber.  It  was  not  so 
with  his  collea^es.  M.  de  Pejrronnet's  language  had  no  persuasive 
xshaxms.  M.  de  Chantelauze  was  animated  with  a  sort  of  morbid 
ardour  that  was  fretted  by  discussion.  MM.  de  Folignac,  de  Mont» 
bel,  Capelle,  and  d'Haussez,  were  not  men  to  figure  to  advantage  iii 
the  tribune.  These  considerations  had  prevailed,  and  it  had  been 
decided  to  be  beforehand  with  the  chamber  when  the  meeting  of 
ministers  took  place  on  the  24th. 

The  first  question  discussed  was  relative  to  the  electoral  scheme  to 
be  laid  down.  M.  d'Haussez  did  not  approve  of  the  plan  drawn  up 
•by  M.  de  Peyronnet.  He  thought  that,  since  law  was  to  be  set 
aside,  the  more  boldly  and  completely  that  was  done,  the  better ; 
that  to  alter  the  electoral  system  was  quite  as  dangerous  as  to  destroy 
it,  and  was  less  profitable;  that  the  rich,  whether  noble  or  bourgeois, 
-being  the  natural  supporters  of  royalty,  were  the  proper  persons  oh 
whom  to  rely;  and  consequently  the  best  course  to  take  was  provi*- 
aonally  to  summon  to  the  task  of  making  laws  persons  equal  in 
nmnber  to  the  deputies,  taken  from  those  who  paid  the  highest 
amoimt  of  taxes  in  each  department.  This  project,  which  was  at 
least  logical  in  its  audacity,  was  not  adopted. 

The  electoral  system  of  M.  de  Peyronnet  foimd  also  an  opponent 
.in  M.  de  Guernon  Ranville,  who  ended  by  saying  to  him,  *'  It 
would  come  just  to  the  same  thing  were  you  to  reduce  your  ordon- 
nance  to  four  lines,  and  decree  that  the  deputies  should  be  elected  by 
theprefects  of  the  departments." 

Tne  forces  at  thedisposal  of  the  government  formed  the  next  subject 
of  inquiry,  and  it  was  one  on  which  many  of  the  ministers  were  not 
firee  from  considerable  disquietude.  On  the  departure  of  M.  de 
Bourmont,  M.  de  Polignac  had  added  to  his  functions  as  president 
of  the  council  those  of  minister  of  war — a  double  burden,  far  to6 
heavy  for  so  weak  a  head.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  M.  de  Bour- 
mont had  earnestly  requested  and  advisea  his  colleague  to  take  no 
decisive  steps  before  his  return.  M.  de  Polignac's  confidence  in 
himself  was  imbounded.  **How  many  men  can  you  coimt  on  in 
Paris?'  said  M.  d'Haussez  to  him.  "  liave  you  at  least  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty  thousand?"—"  More  than  that,"  replied  M.  de  P(>. 
lignac,  "  I  have  forty-two  thousand;"  and  rolling  up  a  paper  he 
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held  in  liis  liands,  lie  threw  it  acrofis  tKe  table  to  Baron  dHauasez. 
"  Why  what  is  this?"  exclaimed  the  latter.  "  I  find  set  down  here 
but  thirteen  thousand  men ! — ^thirteen  thousand  men  on  paper !  that 
is  to  saj^  barely  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  actual  fighting  men ! 
And  the  other  twenty-nine  that  are  to  make  up  the  nimiDer  you 
allege,  where  are  they?"  M.  de  Polignac  jpositively  asserted  that 
they  were  quartered  round  Paris,  and  that  in  ten  hours  they  could 
be  assembleoL,  if  necessary,  in  the  capitaL 

ThjB  conversation  made  a  deep  impreasioin  on  ministers.  They 
were  about  to  play  a  formidable  game  witib  their  eyes  shut. 

The  25th  was  now  arrived,  and  nothing  very  positive  had  yet 
transpired.  So  vague  even  was  public  anticipation,  that  the  Prince 
de  Conde  gave  a  grand  fiSte  that  day  to  the  Due  d'Od^ans.  The 
hours  rolled  on  in  joy  at  the  chateau  de  St.  Leu:  ihere  were  thea- 
trical performances  in  the  evening,  and  the  Baroness  de  Feuch^ies 
appeared  on  the  stage. 

During  this  time,  a  person  who  had  for  some  months  been  in 
-constant  and  secret  intercourse  with  the  court, — ^M.  Gasimir  Perier, 
— ^received  a  small  note,  folded  triangularly,  at  his  house  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne.  He  opened  it  anxiously  in  presence  of  his  fiunily; 
his  face  grew  livid,  and  he  let  his  arms  drop  m  despair. 

He  had  received  accurate  intelligence.  That  very  day  the  nd- 
nisters  were  assembled  at  St.  Cloud,  to  sign  the  ordbonnances  that 
Buspended  the  constitution  of  the  country. 

The  dauphin  was  present.  He  had  at  first  given  his  voice 
against  the  ordonnances;  but  he  very  soon  surrendered  his  own 
opinion  in  deference  to  the  king's:  for  the  dauphin  trembled  be- 
neath his  £Etther's  eye,  and  carried  to  a  childish  excess  that  respect  fiar 
the  head  of  his  fSsimily,  in  which  Louis  XIY .  desired  that  the  Bour- 
bonprinces  should  be  brought  up. 

The  ministers  took  their  places  in  silence  round  the  &taL  taUe. 
Charles  X.  had  the  dauphin  on  his  right,  and  M.  de  Polignac  on 
his  left.  He  questionea  each  of  his  servants  one  after  the  olher, 
and  when  he  came  to  M.  d'Haussez,  that  minister  repeated  his  ob- 
servations of  the  preceding  day.  ^*  Do  you  refiise  ?'  said  Charles  X. 
— **  Sire,"  replied  the  minister,  **  may  I  be  allowed  to  address  one 

auestion  to  the  king.     Is  your  majesty  resolved  on  mooeeding 
iould  your  ministers  draw  back?" — "  Yes,"  said  Charies  X.,  firmly. 
The  minister  of  marine  took  the  pen  and  si^ed. 

When  all  the  signatures  were  affixed,  there  was  a  Bolemn 
and  awful  pause.  An  expression  of  high-wrought  eneiCT',  minglBd 
with  imeasiness,  sat  on  the  faces  of  the  ministers,  m.  de  Po- 
lignac alone  wore  a  look  of  triumph.  Charles  X.  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  with  perfect  composure.  As  he  passed  M.  d  nans- 
aez,  who  was  looking  up  with  an  air  of  deep  thought,  "  What  is  it 
you  are  lookmg  at  so?"  he  said. — "  Sire,  1  was  looking  round  to 
see  if  there  did  not  happen  to  be  a  portrait  of  Strafibrd  here.** 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Th£  26th  of  July  passed  away  very  calmly  in  Paris.  At  the 
Palais  Boyal,  however,  some  yoim^  men  were  seen  mounting  on 
chairs,  as  formerly  Camille  Desmoimns  had  done.  They  read  tiie 
Moniteur  aloud  ;  appealed  to  the  people  against  the  violation  of  the 
dmrter,  and  endeavoured  by  violet  gesticulation  and  inflammatory 
liaiaDj^eB  to  excite  in  their  hearers  and  in  themselves  a  vague 

3 petite  for  agitation.  But  dancing  was  going  on  in  the  environs 
the  capital;  the  people  was  engaged  m  labour  or  amusement. 
^Die  bourgeoisie  alone  gave  evidence  of  consternation.  The  ordon- 
asances  had  dealt  it  a  twofold  blow:  they  had  struck  at  its  political 
power  in  the  persons  of  its  legislators,  and  at  its  moral  power  in 
ihoee  of  its  writers. 

At  first  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  throughout  the  whole  bora> 
.geois  portion  of  the  population  but  one  dull  xmiform  stupor. 
Bankers,  traders,  manufacturers,  printers,  lawyers,  and  joumahstey 
accosted  each  other  with  scared  and  astound^  looks.  There  was 
in  this  sudden  muzzling  of  the  press,  in  this  bold  and  deep-searching 
alteration  of  the  elective  mechanism,  in  this  overturning  of  all  laws 
hj  virtue  of  an  obscure  article,  a  sort  of  arrogant  challenge  that 
stunned  men's  &culties.  So  much  daring  interred  proportional 
strength. 

It  happened  by  an  unhappy  freak  of  chance  that  the  revolution, 
which  was  to  end  in  castmg  the  crown  into  chancery,  began  pre- 
cisely by  a  consultation  of  lawyers.  At  the  first  news  of  the  oraon- 
nances,  several  journalists,  accompanied  by  some  jurisconsults,  hur- 
lied  to  the  house  of  M.  Dupin  aine.  They  wished  to  know  was 
there  no  means  of  publishing  the  journals  without  an  authorization, 
and  how  far  a  step  of  such  hardihood  would  be  sheltered  by  the 
protection  of  the  judges  and  of  the  laws.  At  this  meeting  appeared 
some  men  who  were  destined  to  figure  with  applause  on  the  public 
atage.  Beside  M.  de  Rcmusat,  who  manifested  a  calm  ana  deli- 
berate firmness,  stood  M.  Barthe,  plunged  seemingly  in  a  sort  of 
moral  intoxication  that  found  vent  m  words  of  boywh  intemperance. 
M.  Odilon  Barrot  sitting  a  little  apart,  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a 
Oode  with  an  absent  air,  but  his  distress  was  visible  in  his  troubled 
features.  A&  for  M.  Dupin,  practised  as  he  was  in  concealing  his 
natural  pusillanimity  imder  an  affected  bluntness,  he  did  not  refuse 
his  advice,  but  he  cried  out  not  without  blustering,  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  deputy, — ^thereby  declining  all  political  responsibility  as  to 
-.events,  the  issue  of  which  was  unknown. 

Meanwhile  the  gamblers  of  the  stock  exchange  had  not  been  the 
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last  to  be  moved  by  the  news  of  the  day.  They  had  read  in  the 
fatal  lines  of  the  Momteur  some  of  them  millions  lost,  others  millions 
won.  M.  Rothschild  received  the  first  intelligence  of  the  ordon- 
nances  in  the  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees  as  he  was  returning 
from  his  country-house.  He  turned  pale:  it  was  a  thunderbolt  to 
a  speculator  for  a  rise.  We  will  state  by-and-by  how  it  was  he 
contrived  to  be  a  loser  of  only  some  millions  of  firancs.  Others  had 
calculated  better:  the  ordonnances  were  for  them  the  starting-point 
of  a  series  of  profitable  operations.  The  three  per  cents,  naving 
suddenly  ^en  from  seventy-eight  to  seventy-two,  there  were  men 
who  could  date  their  fortunes  from  that  day. 

The  emotion  felt  at  the  Institute  was  as  lively  as  that  at  the^ 
JBoursej  but  of  a  loftier  character.  There  M.  Aiago  saw  Maidial 
Marmont,  Due  de  Raguse,  rushing  to  him  with  flashing  eyes  and 
features  convulsively  disturbed.  **  WeU!"  cried  the  marshal,  im» 
petuously,  ''  the  ordonnances  have  just  appeared.  I  knew  itl 
The  wretches,  what  a  horrible  situation  they  place  me  in  I  I  shall 
have  perhaps  to  draw  my  sword  in  support  of^measures  I  detestl'' 
He  was  not  mistaken.  It  was  his  dcstmy  to  be  twice  &tal  to  hie 
country. 

The  eloge  of  Fresnel,  which  was  to  have  been  delivered  by  M« 
Ara^o  on  the  26th,  had  attracted  a  great  concourse  of  people  to  the 
Institute.  M.  Arago  resolved  not  to  pronoimce  his  discourse,  in- 
tending to  allege  as  his  reason  the  absorbing  importance  of  the  poli^ 
tical  events  then  pending.  Several  of  his  colleagues  strongly  coun«> 
selled  him  to  this  act  of  courage :  some  of  them,  amon^  wnom  wa8 
.M.  Cuvier,  a  man  greater  by  his  intellect  than  by  his  heart,  repxer 
sented  to  him,  on  the  contrary,  that  his  silence  under  such  dxciyp- 
stances  would  be  factious,  ana  that  he  owed  it  to  public  order,  that 
he  owed  it  to  himself,  not  to  compromise  the  majesty  of  sdenoe  in 
the  struggles  of  party.  While  the  matter  was  in  discussion  M.  Vil- 
lemain  appeared,  and  an  extremely  violent  altercation  took  place  be> 
tween  him  and  M.  Cuvier.  M.  Arago  at  last  decided  to  speak ;  but 
he  took  care  to  introduce  into  his  eloge  on  Fresnel  some  spirited  al** 
lusions  to  the  affidrs  of  the  moment.  They  excited  a  gloomy  enthu^ 
siasm  in  the  assembly. 

The  funds  had  fallen ;  M.  AraTO*s  words  were  applauded ;  the  old 
•monarchy  had  therefore  against  it,  from  the  very  first  day,  monej 
and  science;  of  all  human  powers  the  vilest  and  the  noblest 

But  it  had  defied  a  power  more  formidable  stilL  The  joumaliili^ 
threatened  in  their  property,  in  their  political  importance,  perhana, 
in  their  liberty,  had  assembled  tumultuously  in  the  office  of  uie 
National.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  fill  the  streets  with  long  and 
loud  cries  of  alarm,  unfurl  the  tricolour  flag,  raise  the  ^ubouigB, 
and,  in  a  word,  attack  royalty  sword  in  haim, — this  the  editon  of 
the  Tribune  would  have  na2sarded  doing,  but  the  writers  of  the  libe- 
ral papers  were  not  yet  prepared  to  carry  the  zeal  of  their  oouviedona 
to  such  lengtihs.  Full  of  the  recollections  of  '93,  they  would  gladly 
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bare  appealed  to  an  insurrectional  revolution  for  the  protection  of 
their  threatened  interests,  had  they  not  been  fearful  of  letting  loose 
tempests  of  irresistible  fury.  Besides,  could  they  hope  to  interest 
the  nasaons  of  the  people  in  resentments  of  the  bourgeoisie? 
Would  the  workshops  furnish  a  sufficient  niunber  of  soldiers  and 
of  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  a  chamber  where  the  people  had  no 
lepresentatives,  and  to  that  of  a  press  which  had  not  yet  given  a 
single  publicist  to  poverty?  Some  of  the  writers  assembled  at 
the  o£Ece  of  the  National  had  recently  traversed  Paris ;  they  had 
noticed  nothing  indicative  of  the  approach  of  popular  commotion. 
The  people  make  no  stir,  they  said;  and  this  was  a  plurase  well  calcu- 
lated to  damp  the  fire  of  courage. 

No  more,  therefore,  was  thought  of  than  protesting  in  the  name 
of  the  charter;  and  the  protest  of  the  journalists,  as  drawn  up  by 
MM.  Thiers,  Chatelain,  and  Cauchois  Lemaire,  was,  in  fact,  but  an 
intrepid  and  solemn  homage  rendered  to  the  inviolability  of  the  law. 
It  set  in  array  against  the  dictatorial  power  of  the  ordonnances  tho 
authority  of  the  fundamental  compact ;  it  appealed  against  the  mo- 
difications arbitrarily  introduced,  both  into  tlie  elective  system  and 
into  the  constitution  of  the  press,  not  only  to  the  terms  of  the  char- 
ter, but  to  the  decisions  of  the  tribunals,  and  to  the  practice  until 
th^  pursued  by  the  king  himself;  lastly,  it  represented  the  viola- 
tion of  law  by  the  government  as  the  consecration  of  a  disobe- 
dience which  thereby  became  necessary,  legitimate,  and  in  a 
manner  sacred.  This  was  to  combine,  in  due  measure,  prudence 
tnd  energy.  The  protest  conceived  in  this  spirit  was  imanimously 
adopted. 

But  was  it  necessary  to  attach  to  it  the  signatures  of  all  who 
concurred  in  promulgating  it  ?  MM.  Baude  and  Goste,  the  one  ad* 
madstrateur^  the  other  principal  editor  of  the  Temps,  represented 
that  the  influence  of  the  joiunals  depended  in  part  on  the  mjrstery 
in  which  the  writers  of  them  were  shrouded ;  tnat  the  solemnity  of 
luch  a  resstance  as  that  now  proposed  would  inevitably  be  impaired 
by  the  publication  of  some  obscure  names ;  and  that  it  was  expedient 
to  leave  the  whole  action  of  the  document  to  the  force  of  tne  un- 
known. M.  Thiers  replied  that  it  was  better  to  secure  for  the  pro- 
test that  sort  of , favour  which  courage  deserves  and  always  obtains. 
This  opinion  prevailed  on  account  of  its  apparent  boldness.  In 
leality,  to  divide  the  responsibility  of  the  act  in  question,  and  to 
ipiead  it  over  so  many  h^ids,  was  to  weaken  it. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  but  just  to  say,  tliat  most  of  those  who  signed, 
Uievei  that  they  did  so  at  the  risK  of  their  lives,  and  some  of  them 
bnnred  the  chance  of  death  with  genuine  magnanimity.  A  deputa- 
tion  of  students  having  presented  themselves,  M.  de  Laborde  did  not 
hentate  to  encourage  them  to  revolt.  But  the  opinion  of  M.  Thiers, 
M.  Mignet,  and  of  most  of  the  influential  electors  was,  that  it  was 
expedient  to  borrow  from  the  law  itself  the  means  of  making  it  tri- 
umphant.   Among  these  means,  the  refusal  of  taxes  was  one.    The 
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cliamber  having  been  illegally  dissolved,  a  refusal  of  taxes  was  but 
an  appeal  to  tbe  charter.  A  fresh  meeting,  composed  chiefly  of  elec- 
tors, was  held  at  the  office  of  the  National  The  purpose  was  to 
organize  that  mode  of  opposition  which  had  beffun  m  England  by 
Hampden's  resistance,  to  end  in  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  For  it 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  French  bourgeoisie  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  have  always  copied  the  procedures  of  England 
without  understanding  them. 

There  were  among  the  persons  present  at  this  meeting,  some  men 
of  ardent  temperament,  and  some  violent  measures  were  proposed. 
M.  de  Schonen  evinced  extraordinary  excitement,  and  his  words, 
interrupted  by  sobs,  produced  a  deep  and  stirring  effect  on  the 
hearers.  M.  Thiers  strove  to  assuage  this  effervescence.  Address- 
ing the  most  impetuous,  he  asked  them  where  were  the  cannons 
they  could  bring  to  match  the  royal  artillery  ;  or  did  they  think  to 
save  the  cause  of  liberty  merely  by  offering  their  naked  bosoms  to 
the  balls  of  the  Swiss.  But  this  timidity  was  condemned  both  by 
those  who  were  instigated  by  sincere  enthusiasm,  and  by  those  who, 
f  :  .  '"v  hud  too  far  committed  themselves,  thought  only  of 
I  I'^^iiig  tiieir  own  perilously  conspicuous  position  in  the  chaos  of 
universal  uproar. 

During  this  time  some  deputies,  assembled  at  the  house  of  M.  de 
Ijjiborde,  were  making  trial  of  their  own  mettle  and  powers  of  daring. 
The  cry  to  arms  had  sounded.  "  Now  for  a  new  jeu  de  Paume^^ 
said  M.  Bavoux;  and  M.  Daunou  declared  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  an  appeal  to  the  people.  M.  Casimir  Perier  suddenly 
appeared.  He  came,  not  to  urge  on  the  movement,  but  to  arrest  it 
if  possible.  He  said  that  the  chamber  had  been  dissolved;  that  con- 
sequently they  had  ceased  to  be  deputies  since  the  appearance  of  the 
Moniteur  ;  that  after  all,  the  men  who  made  coups  aktat  did  them- 
selves appeal  to  the  charter,  and  that  there  was  no  judge  between  the 
authorities  and  opinion;  that  it  was  expedient  to  wait  the  issue  of 
events,  to  give  public  indignation  time  to  declare  itself,  or  rather  to 
give  mistaken  royalty  time  to  strike  into  a  better  path.  And  all 
this  he  said  with  the  look  and  bearing  of  command,  and  in  impas* 
sioned  tones.  Did  there  need  more  to  break  the  springs  of  impolae 
at  a  moment  when  hesitation  might  well  be  naturu?  MM.  de 
Schonen,  de  Laborde,  and  Villemam,  who  had  been  sent  bv  their 
collea^cs  to  attend  the  meeting  of  electors,  returned  thence,  in  vmin 
commissioned  with  strenuous  exhortations  to  courage.  Nothing  was 
decided.  M.  Casimir  Perier,  whose  only  object  was  to  curb  im- 
petuosity, offered  his  house  for  the  next  day,  and  the  meeting 
Droke  up. 

Who,  then,  was  the  man  who  thus  presented  himself  as  mediskxr 
between  the  liberals  and  the  throne  at  this  solemn  hour?  Gafliimr 
Perier  was  a  man  of  tall  stature  and  assured  demeanour.  His  ooun- 
tenance,  naturally  mild  and  noble,  was  subiect  to  sudden  derange- 
ments that  rendered  it  appalling.    The  quick  fire  of  hia  gkooa;  .tiie 
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impetuosity  of  liis  gesture;  his  feverish  eloquence;  the  frequent  out- 
bursts of  his  ahnost  frenzied  choler ;  all  seemed  to  mark  him  out  as  a 
man  bom  to  rouse  the  whirlwinds  of  civil  strife.  But  loftiness 
was  lacking  to  his  mind,  and  generosity  to  his  heart;  he  had  not 
that  devotion,  without  which  Qie  art  of  swaying  minds  is  but  an 
illustrious  charlatanism.  He  hated  the  aristocracy  only  because  of 
his  inabilily  to  match  them;  and  the  uproused  people  seemed  to  his 
morbid  imagination  but  as  a  horde  of  oarbarians  rushing  to  pillage 
through  seas  of  blood.  The  love  of  money  kept  hold  of  his  mind, 
and  added  to  his  dread  of  that  people  which  was  made  up  of  poor 
men.  Timid  with  vehemence,  and  prompt  to  crush  beneath  his 
tyrannical  humour  whoever  provoked  it  by  appearing  to  look  on  it 
with  misgiving,  he  loved  command  because  it  promised  impunity  to 
violence.  As  for  his  energy,  it  sprang  only  irom  craft,  but  in  him 
craft  was  marvellously  seconded  by  an  acrimonious  and  bilious  tem- 
perament. Accordingly  he  took  immense  pride  in  doing  little 
things.  So  much  the  haughtier  in  appearance  as  he  was  mean  in 
reality,  his  empire  was  almost  irresistible  whenever  imworthiness  and 
d^radation  were  the  order  of  the  day;  and  never  was  man  fitter  than 
he  to  gain  acceptance  for  pusillammous  designs;  for  he  did  not 
counsel  them — ^he  imposed  tnem. 

Casimir  P6rier  would  therefore  certainly  have  smothered  the  revo- 
lution in  its  cradle,  if  he  had  needed,  to  that  end,  only  the  support 
of  his  colleagues:  but  they  were  not  the  men  whom  the  inarch  of 
events  obeyed  that  day. 

Many  persons,  as  I  have  said,  after  yielding  to  their  first  impulses, 
feared  they  had  gone  too  far;  and  as  they  had  little  reliance  on  royal 
clemency,  they  resolved  to  make  the  rcsistanccgcneral,  and  to  make 
the  people  interested  in  their  own  danger.  Tnus  it  was,  that  on 
and  after  the  26th  it  was  rumoured  among  the  bourgeoisie  that  it 
had  been  resolved  to  close  the  workshops  and  to  turn  out  the  work- 
men on  the  streets.  Endeavours  were  also  made  to  compromise  the 
judicial  authorities,  and  these  easily  succeeded,  since  the  members  of 
the  tribunals  were  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  ranks  of  the 
bourgeoisie;  and  the  publishers  of  the  Courier  FrangaiSj  the  Journal 
de  Commerce^  and  the  Journal  de  Parts,  obtained  from  M.  Debel- 
leyme,  president  of  the  tribunal  de  prendire  instance^  an  order 
enjoining  the  printers  to  lend  their  presses  to  the  non-authorized 
journals. 

We  have  seen  in  what  manner  the  agitation  produced  on  the  sur- 
fece  of  society  had  begotten  the  protest  of  the  journalists.  This 
protest,  by  giving  a  tangible  expression  to  legal  resistance,  compro- 
mised certain  names,  and  the  persons  thus  implicated  laboured  to 
disseminate  revolt,  that  they  might  not  have  to  bear  the  whole  brunt 
of  the  danger;  and  so  the  commotion  was  gradually  propagated^  till 
it  involved  the  lowest  ranks  of  society.  A  tew  stones  flung  at  M.  de 
Polignac's  carriage  on  Monday  evening  were  but  a  prelude  to  more 
daring  enterprises.     Such  was  the  concatenation  ot  little  measures^ 
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Buch  the  tissue  of  noble  instincts,  of  indecisions  and  alarms,  by  which 
legal  resistance  passed  into  an  insurrection,  which  was,  in  its  turn,  to 
.  give  birth  to  a  revolution.  A  strange  revolution  surely !  for  it  was 
I  Drought  on  by  the  higher  bourgeoisie,  who  dreaded  it,  and  accom- 
plished by  the  people,  who  flung  themselves  into  it  almost  unwit- 
tingly !     ^ 

It  was  in  the  following  terms  that  a  postilion  travelling  to  Fon- 
tainebleau  on  the  night  of  the  26 — 27,  told  one  of  his  comrades 
the  news  of  the  ordonnances:  "The  Parisians  were  in  a  fine  stew 

Jesterday  evening.  No  more  chamber,  no  more  journals,  no  more 
berty  of  the  press." — "  Ay,  ay?"  replied  the  other,  **  Well,  what's 
the  odds?  Do  you  see  me  now,  provided  we  have  bread  at  two 
sous  and  wine  at  four,  I  don't  care  a  button  for  all  the  rest."  I  find 
on  a  page  in  which  this  anecdote  is  related  this  note  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Prince  Polignac:  *'  A  charter,  as  regards  the  people  rcr 
solves  itself  in  the  very  first  place  into  three  things — ^work  to  do, 
cheap  bread,  and  few  taxes  to  pay."  M.  de  Polignac  was  mistaken 
in  this.  He  spoke  only  of  the  material  interests  of  the  people,  which 
is  easily  contented,  indeed,  in  times  of  ignorance.  ]Now  he  ought 
to  have  taken  account  of  its  passions  in  their  loftier  aspect:  for  all 
that  was  requisite  to  make  the  postilion's  language  no  longer  true, 
was  that  the  tricolour  flag  should  be  unfurled,  reminding  the  old 
soldier  that  the  last  Waterloo  cartridge  had  not  yet  been  nxed. 


CHAPTER  m. 


The  most  active  portion  of  the  bourgeoisie  went  to  work  on  the 
27th,  and  nothing  was  left  undone  to  stir  up  the  people.  The 
Gazette^  the  Quotidtenne,  and  the  Universel  had  submitted  to  the 
ordonnances  from  conviction  or  from  party  spirit;  the  Journal  des 
DSbats  and  the  Constitutionnel  from  fear  and  mercantile  policy.  The 
Globe,  the  National^  and  the  TempSy  which  had  appeared,  were 
profusely  circulated.  The  police  order  of  the  prececung  day,  for- 
bidding their  publication,  only  served  to  stimulate  curiosity.  Gopies 
were  disposed  of  by  hundreds  in  the  cafes,  the  reading-rooms,  and 
the  restaurants.  Journalists  hurried  from  manu&ctory  to  manufto- 
tory,  and  &om  shop  to  shop,  to  read  them  aloud  and  comment  upon 
them.  Individuals  in  the  dress,  and  with  the  manners  and  appear* 
ance  of  men  of  fashion,  were  seen  mounting  on  stone  posts,  and 
holding  forth  as  professors  of  insurrection;  whilst  students,  attracted 
from  tneir  quarter  of  the  town  by  the  appetite  for  emotion  natiual 
to  youth,  paraded  the  streets  armed  with  canes,  waving  their  hats, 
and  crying,  Vive  la  Chartel 

The  men  of  the  people,  cast  into  the  midst  of  a  movement  thej 
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could  not  comprehend,  looked  on  with  surprise  at  all  these  things; 
but  ^dually  yielding  to  the  contagion  of  the  hour,  they  imitated 
the  bourgeoisie,  and  running  about  with  bewildered  looks,  they 
shouted  as  others  did,  Vive  la  Charte  ! 

Some  among  the  instigators  of  sedition  were  sorely  a&aid  they 
liad  done  too  much.  They  had  intended  only  to  produce  a  demon- 
stration that  should  afford  a  salutary  and  correctiye  warning  to  roy- 
alty; but  what  if  this  should  prove  a  social  disruption  ending  m 
plimder  and  in  the  dictatorship  of  a  few  demagogues,  &r  more  to  be 
aieaded  than  that  of  a  king  ?  Was  it  prudent  to  arouse  all  the 
slumbering  passions  of  a  social  body  left  without  bond  or  tie  ? 
These  considerations  induced  some  masters  to  retain  their  workmen; 
but  others  of  more  boldness  dismissed  them,  saying,  **  We  have  no 
more  bread  to  give  you."  The  printing-houses  were  soon  deserted 
and  the  streets  thronged. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  alliance  between  the  ( 
bourgeoisie  and  the  people :  it  was  rendered  more  strict  by  the  mad- 
ness of  Charles  X.  and  nis  ministers. 

The  general  officer  who  was  to  have  commanded  at  Paris  on  the 
27th  and  the  following  days,  not  being  able  to  fulfil  his  mission, 
the  Due  de  Raguse  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  Fatal  choice ! — 
for — Paris  delivered  to  the  enemy;  her  palaces  occupied  by  barba- 
rians; her  museums  stripped  of  their  treasures;  her  squares  illimii- 
nated  by  bivouac  fires;  Cossacks  galloping,  lance  in  hand, before  her 
disconsolate  matrons,  and  riding  to  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  on 
horses  braided  with  the  imperial  N. ;  all  the  woes  and  shames  of  the 
country  were  summed  up,  to  the  people's  thinking,  in  one  name,  the 
n^liie  of  the  Due  de  Raguse.  In  placing  him  at  the  head  of  its 
defenders,  the  old  monarcny  put  the  climax  to  its  blunders;  by  its 
own  act  it  converted  an  exclusively  bourgeois  quarrel  into  the 
cause  of  the  people.  How  should  the  people  have  stood  still,  with 
agitators  behind  it  to  goad  it  on  with  the  fear  of  famine ;  and  before 
it  Marmont  to  remind  it  of  the  emperor  betrayed,  and  of  Waterloo? 

But  the  blindness  of  Charles  X.  and  his  prime  minister  was  pro- 
digious. No  precaution  had  been  taken.  There  were  at  most 
12,000  soldiers  in  Paris,  the  garrison  of  which  had  just  been  dimi- 
ni^ed;  at  the  ministry  of  war  M.  de  Champagny  had  his  atten- 
tion engrossed  with  administrative  details;  and  M.  de  Polignac 
was  regretting  that  he  had  no  ready  cash  to  invest  in  the  pubUc 
funds. 

The  hotheads  of  the  royalist  party  went  so  far  as  to  rejoice  at  all 
this  noise.  They  had  often  said  that  there  was  nothing  Uke  mowing 
down  faction  in  the  field;  that  Louis  XVI.  had  been  undone  by 
excess  of  goodnature;  that  the  safety  of  the  monarchy  demanded 
victims,  and  '93  called  for  expiations.  Their  fanaticism  saw,  there- 
fore, in  the  spectacle  before  their  eyes,  only  a  proof  that  the  final 
hour  appointed  by  Providence  was  arrived.    What  would  be  the 
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result  of  this  great  shock  given  to  society,  but  to  broject  above  the 
crowd  those  heads  it  was  expedient  to  cut  off?  Warrants  to  arrest 
the  signers  of  the  journalists'  protest  were  issued,  and  orders  were 
given  to  seize  the  presses  of  the  refractory  journals. 

The  Temps  was,  of  all  the  journals,  that  which  had  displayed 
most  energy;  an  invasion  of  its  premises  was  to  be  expectea;  and 
about  the liour  of  noon  a  detachment  of  mounted  gendarmerie  drew 
up  in  order  of  battle  before  the  gate.  The  house  thus  menaced  was 
situated  in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  one  of  the  most  frequented  thorough- 
fares of  Paris,  and  the  presses  which  it  was  intended  to  seize  were 
in  the  buildings  at  the  further  end  of  a  large  court.  The  approach 
of  the  commissaire  being  announced,  M.  Baude  had  the  doors  of  the 
printing-house  locked,  and  the  gates  opening  on  the  street  thrown 
wide  open.  The  workmen,  the  contributors,  and  all  the  persons 
employed  on  the  paper  in  any  capacity,  drew  up  in  two  files; 
M.^aude  stationed  himself  in  the  space  between  them,  bareheaded; 
and  in  that  order  all  remained  waiting  the  event  in  deep  silence. 
The  passers  by  were  struck  with  curiosity  and  stopped ;  some  of  them 
bowed  respectfully;  the  gendarmes  were  uneasy. 

The  commissaire  arrived.  Obliged  to  pass  oetween  the  two  files 
of  men,  who  stood  mute  and  impassive  on  either  hand,  he  became 
agitated,  turned  pale,  and  going  up  to  M.  Baude,  he  politely  stated 
to  him  the  object  of  his  mission.  *'  It  is  by  virtue  of  the  ordon- 
nances,  Monsieur^"  said  M.  Baude  firmly,  '^  that  you  are  come  to 
demolish  our  presses.  Well  then,  it  is  m  the  name  of  the  law  that 
I  call  on  you  to  forbear."  The  commisscdre  sent  for  a  locksmith; 
he  came,  and  the  doors  of  the  printinff-house  were  about  to  be  forced 
open.  M.  Baude  stopped  the  man,  and  producing  a  copy  of  the  Code, 
he  read  to  him  the  article  relating  to  tlie  punislmicnt  of  robbery  ac- 
companied with  housebreaking.  The  loctsmith  imcovered  his  bead 
to  show  his  respect  for  the  law;  but  being  again  ordered  by  the  eont' 
missaire  to  proceed,  he  seemed  about  to  obey,^when  M.  Baude  said  to 
him  with  ironical  coolness,  "  Oh,  ffo  on  I  it  is  only  a  matter  of  the 
galleys."  At  the  same  time  appealing  from  the  commiMsaire  to  the 
assize  courts  he  drew  out  his  pocket-book  to  enter  th^  names  of 
the  witnesses  present.  The  pocket-book  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
and  every  one  inscribed  his  name.  Every  particular  in  this  scene 
was  strilan^  and  singular, — M.  Baude's  stature,  his  sturdy  counte* 
nance,  his  keen  eyes  overhung  with  thick  bushy  brows,  the  law  for 
which  he  demanded  respect,  the  stubborn  determination  of  thd 
spectators,  the  protection  of  the  absent  judges  invoked  within  a  few 
paces  of  a  detachment  of  gendarmerie,  the  crowd  that  every  momeni 
^w  denser  outside  and  ^ave  audible  eimression  to  its  indignation. 
The  terrified  locksmith  mrew  up  the  job  and  was  loudly  cheered^ 
Another  was  sent  for:  he  endeavoured  to  execute  the  orders  given 
him;  but  suddenly  found  that  his  tools  were  gone.  It  was  no^ 
cessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  smith  employed  to  rivet  the  .izoM 
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on  Hie  convicts.'  These  proceedings,  which  took  up  several  hours,  and 
were  witnessed  by  great  niunbers  of  persons,  derived  a  real  historical 
importanoe  from  the  circumstances.  By  affording  the  people  an 
example  of  disobedience  combined  with  attachment  to  the  laws,  two 
canvings  of  its  nature  were  gratified, — viz.,  the  love  of  manifesting 
its  independence,  and  the  necessity  of  feeling  itself  governed. 

During  this  time  tumultuous  assembHes  were  held  in  various  parts 
of  Paris.  In  the  meeting  of  the  electors,  at  which  M.  Thiers  was 
present,  the  question  of  stirring  up  the  masses  was  beginning  to  be 
Agitated,  and  M.  Feline  excl^med,  '^  We  must  put  all  oiu:  ene- 
mies out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  both  king  and  gendarmes."  But 
fiill  of  the  idea  that  a  conflict  between  an  imarmed  multitude  and 
regular  troops  could  only  lead  to  frightful  mischief,  M.  Thiers 
strenuously  advised  keeping  within  the  limits  of  legal  resistance, 
and  above  all,  "  not  mixing  up  the  king's  name  with  these  burning 
discussions." 

These  sentiments  were  those  of  most  of  the  deputies  assembled  in 
Paris.  Being  met  together  at  M.  Casimir  Perier's,  they  wasted  ir- 
retrievable liours  in  making  speeches.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  meet- 
ing of  electors  sent  to  them  MM.  Mcrilhou  and  Boulay  dc  la 
Meurthe  to  inflame  their  zeal.  It  was  in  vain  that  MM.  Audry  de 
Puyraveau,  Mauguin,  and  Labbey  de  Pompieres  conjured  them  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  journalists  and  protest  against  a  coup  d'etat 
that  disarmed  them.  M.  Sebastiani  talked  of  notliin^  but  a  letter  to 
the  king;  M.  Dupin  maintained,  as  he  liad  done  the  day  before,  that 
there  were  no  longer  any  deputies;  and  M.  Casimir  Perier,  as  he 
likewise  had  done  the  preceding  day,  recommended  his  colleagues 
to  lie  down  quietly  under  the  defeat,  and  to  adjourn  their  courage. 
Yet  all  had  been  turmoil  and  agitation  round  tnese  stock-still  legis- 
lators since  the  preceding  day;  and  of  this  they  had  ample  means  of 
convincing  themselves;  for  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  clattering  over 
the  pavement  of  the  street,  rimg  in  the  room  where  they  were  sit- 
ting; and  some  young  men  who  came  to  cheer  and  encourage  Casimir 
P6rier,  were  charged  by  gendarmes  under  his  windows,  and  fell 
bleeding  before  the  closed  gates  of  his  h6tel. 

Up  to  seven  in  the  evening  there  had  not  yet  been  any  very  serious 
engagement.  Stones  had  been  thrown  at  the  gendarmes  drawn  up 
in  front  of  the  Palais  Royal.  In  the  Rue  du  Lyc^e  the  troops  had 
fired  after  some  hesitation,  and  a  man  had  been  killed.  In  the  Rue 
St.  Honore  a  shot  discharged  from  the  window  of  an  hotel,  by  a 
foreigner,  had  provoked  a  volley,  by  which  tliat  foreigner  and  his 
two  servants  were  killed.  Lastly,  a  barricade  had  been  constructed 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  Theatre  rran5ais,  and  lancers  had  swept 
the  adjoining  streets,  sabre  in  hand,  and  wounded  a  few  individuals. 
Hitherto  there  had  been  but  the  prelude  to  an  insurrection :  but  the 
aspect  of  the  city  was  louring,  and  Paris  already  thrilled  with  the 
portentous  buzzing  that  foretold  a  desperate  strife.  The  streets  were 
crammed  with  people  impelled  by  a  sombre  curiosity.    Some  ac* 
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morers'  shops  had  just  been  pillaged;  two  fresh  barricades  inter- 
sected the  Kue  St.  Honor^,  and  a  detachment  of  the  guards  was 
hastening  from  the  Madeleine  to  destroy  them,  whilst  a  battalion  of 
the  15th  light  infantry  was  advancing  in  the  same  direction  from 
the  March^  des  Innocents.  Muskets  glistened  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  and  shouts  of  Vive  la  hgnel  broke  out 
from  amidst  the  hollow  and  mysterious  murmurs  of  the  Uving  surges. 
The  soldiers,  alternately  flattered  and  threatened,  were  in  a  state  of 
the  most  torturing  perplexity :  they  drove  the  multitude  before  them 
with  friendly  looks  and  suppliant  gestures.  This  was  natural: 
elegantly  dressed  women  had  been  seen  at  the  windows  calling  out 
to  the  troops  *'  Do  not  hurt  the  people;"  and  the  fashionable  m)ck 
coat  was  seen  in  the  tumult  side  by  side  with  the  tattered  jacket  of 
the  proletary.  Here  then  there  was  not,  as  subsequently  at  Lyons, 
an  army  of  modem  slaves  led  to  battle  by  other  slaves:  the  lexers 
in  this  case  were  potent  by  intelligence,  by  wealth,  and  by  honours. 
Now  such  is  the  mental  servility  in  every  society  yet  in  its  childhood, 
that  misfortune  protesting  against  iniquity,  is  held  less  sacred  than 
might  standing  up  in  its  own  defence  against  those  who  have  dared 
to  misjudge  its  force. 

No  sooner  had  the  agitation  descended  from  the  saloons  to  the 
thoroughfares  than  it  encountered  thousands  of  men  smitten  with 
disgust  of  Ufe.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  too,  that  it  was  first  begun 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  that  is,  in  that  quarter  of  the  capital,  all  gorgeous 
with  gold  and  jewels,  where  civilization  cloaks  its  miseries  under  the 
trappings  of  its  pomps,  the  quarter  of  rich  men  and  of  prostitutes. 
It  was  from  those  impure  haunts  that  he  masked  behind  glitteiii^ 
shops,  that  were  seen  issuing  on  the  evening  of  the  27th^  wim 
wild  looks  and  flushed  faces,  some  of  the  men  who  figured  in 
the  be^nning  of  the  fray.  But  to  the  real  people,  to  the  people 
that  toils  and  suflers,  was  to  be  left  the  task  of  filling  up  every  page 
in  the  history  of  these  conflicts;  and  on  the  part  of  that  people  all 
was  pure  heroism,  noble  instincts,  and  ignorant  and  blind  magna- 
nimity. •    . 

Day  was  just  declining  when  a  man  appeared  on  the  Quai  de 
rfecole,  carrying  in  his  hand  that  tricolour  flag  which  had  not  been 
seen  for  fifteen  years.  No  cry  was  uttered,  no  movement  took  place 
among  the  crowd  drawn  up  along  the  river  walls.  Amazed,  suent, 
and,  as  if  immersed  in  their  recollections,  they  continued  gazing, 
long  after  it  passed,  on  that  standard,  the  unexpected  sight  of  whicn 
evoked  such  glorious  phantoms.  Some  aged  men  uncovered  their 
heads,  others  shed  tears ;  every  face  had  turned  pale. 

The  proceedings  in  the  course  of  this  day  at  the  J^olePolytechnique, 
which  was  destined  to  figure  so  illustriously  in  the  coming  events,  was 
as  follows: — M.  Charras,  a  pupil  who  had  been  exp^ed  from  the 
school  for  having  sung  the  Marseillaise  at  a  banquet  five  months  too 
soon,  wrote  to  one  of  liis  old  comrades,  informing  him  that,  to  all 
appearance,  there  would  be  open  hostilities,  and  bidding  him  by  all 
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means  to  incite  his  companions  to  energy  in  the  cause.  Along  with 
the  note,  he  sent  his  correspondent  the  journals  that  had  appeared 
diat  moraing.  The  privates  of  the  school  had  not  been  able  to  go 
abroad  into  the  city,  the  days  on  which  they  were  allowed  that 
privilege  being  every  Wednesday  and  Saturoay;  but  the  pupils 
who  nmked  as  sergeants  and  sergeant-majors,  being  permitted  to  go 
into  town  every  day  between  two  o'clock  and  five,  went  all  over/ 
Paris,  and  on  their  return  they  related  that  the  troops  had  charged, 
ihat  victims  had  fallen,  and  that  every  thing  seemed  in  preparation 
for  a  serious  conflict.  Their  predictions  appeared  to  be  verified;  for 
about  six  o'clock  the  pupils  distinctly  heard  the  noise  of  platoon 
firing  proceeding  from  the  other  side  of  the  Seine.  The  most  lively 
effervescence  was  immediately  manifest  among  them  ;  their  studies 
were  broken  off;  the  officers  and  M.  Binet,  the  inspector-general  of 
studies,  first  threatened,  then  remonstrated,  but  all  in  vain;  the  stu- 
dents assembled  in  the  billiard- room,  and  set  about  dcUbcrating  on 
the  course  they  should  adopt.  The  agitation  of  the  meeting  was 
extreme.  At  last  it  was  resolved  that  a  deputation  of  four  should 
be  sent  to  Laffitte»  Casimir  Perier,  and  Lafayette,  to  declare  that  the 
school  was  ready  to  second  their  efforts,  and,  if  necessary,  to  cast 
itself  bodily  into  the  insurrection.  The  students  selected  for  the 
embas^  were  MM.  Lothon,  Berthelin,  Pinsonniere,  and  Toumeux. 
They  torced  their  way  out,  and  made  for  the  Rue  dcs  Fosses-du- 
Temple,  to  the  apartments  of  M.  Charras.  There  they  dressed 
themselves  as  civilians,  for  they  were  afraid  of  being  arrested  on  the 
way;  and  all  five  set  out  for  the  house  of  M.  Laffitte. 

W  hat  an  aspect  did  Paris  present  at  the  moment  when  darkness 
descended  upon  it !  All  along  the  Boulevards,  on  the  Place  Louis 
XV.,  the  Place  Vendome,  and  tliat  of  the  Bastille,  were  Swiss,  or 
lancers,  or  gendarmes  d'^lite,  or  cuirassiers  of  the  guards,  or  foot 
soldiers;  patrols  crossing  in  every  direction;  in  the  Rues  de  TEchelle 
and  des  Pjrramides  attempts  at  barricades;  and  all  round  the  Palais 
Royal  a  swarm  of  men  assembled  from  all  quarters  to  batten  on 
revolt;,  musket  shots  as  yet  few  and  desultory;  at  the  foot  of  the 
columns  of  the  Exchange  a  guardhouse  blazing,  and  shedding  an 
ominous  flood  of  light  over  the  square ;  imder  the  peristyle  of  the 
Th^tre  des  Nouveaut^s  a  corpse,  laid  there  after  having  been  car- 
ried about  with  cries  of  *'  Vengeance!"  darkness  gathenng  thicker 
and  thicker  over  the  city  from  the  destruction  of  the  lamps;  men 
running  up  and  down  the  Rue  Richelieu  barearmed,  with  torches 
in  their  hands.  Ay,  the  instigators  of  the  insurrection  miffht  well 
be  terrified  then,  for  where  was  the  rolling  mass  they  had  set  in 
motion  to  stop?  "  No,"  vehemently  exclaimed  M.  do  Remusat  in 
the  office  of  the  Globe;  "  no,  it  was  never  our  intention  to  produce 
a  revolution;  all  we  purposed  was  a  le^l  resistance."  These  words 
having  been  keenly  replied  to  by  M.  raulin,  a  violent  altercation 
took  place,  and  threatening  exclamations  gave  reason  to  apprehend 
a  mpre  serious  conflict.  .     . 
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M.  de  Bemusat,  nevertheleas,  had  evinced  a  firmness  that  did  him 
honour,  as  long  as  matters  were  confined  to  constitutional  resistance. 
But  he  was  al^med  at  all  the  contingencies  of  more  reckless  daring. 

The  fact  was,  that  all  these  bourgeois  feared  the  people  still  more 
than  they  did  the  court.  *'  Take  heed  what  you  do,"  said  a  manu- 
facturer of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Marceau  that  evening  to  his  friends 
of  the  National;  "  if  you  give  the  workmen  arms,  tiaey  will  fight; 
if  vou  do  not  give  them  arms,  they  will  rob." 

No  arms  were  given  them;  they  took  them,  did  not  rob,  and 
thought  only  of  fighting. 

Meanwhile  some  citizens,  among  whom  were  MM.  Thiers,  Cau-» 
chois  Lemaire,  Chevalier,  Bastide,  and  Dupont  were  deliberating 
at  the  house  of  M.  Cadet-Gassicourt  on  the  means  of  giving  regu- 
larity and  system  to  the  resistance.  The  house  was  in  the  Rue  St. 
Honord;  the  discussion  was  carried  on  in  hearing  of  the  fusillade, 
and  with  more  confusion  than  ardour  of  spirit.  The  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  legal  forms  was  energetically  advocated  by  M. 
Thiers.  In  the  opinion  of  most  present,  the  movement  going  on  in 
the  capital  was  pc^ectly  identical  in  character,  and  could  not  but  be 
identical  in  result,  with  that  which  had  broken  out  in  1827  in  the 
Rue  St.  Denis.  The  meeting  had  no  other  object  than  to  form  in 
each  arrondissement  a  committee  of  resistance,  which  should  corre- 
spond with  the  deputies.  But  revolutions  are  not  accomplished  in 
so  methodical  a  style.  A  few  intrepid  men,  such  as  MM.  Charles 
Teste  and  Anfous,  seated  apart  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  grew  im- 
patient at  these  prolix  discussions;  they  quitted  the  room  without 
waiting  to  hear  them  to  an  end,  and  humed  away  to  concert  mea- 
sures with  their  friends  for  the  next  day's  battle. 

Another  meeting  took  place  at  the  nouse  of  Greneral  Grourgaud, 
at  which  were  present  MM.  Clavet  (jaubert,  formerly  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Bertrand,  M.  Dumoulin,  Colonel  Dufays,  and  the  Com- 
mandant Bacheville,  all  men  of  the  empire.  They  agreed  to  ren- 
dezvous next  day  in  the  Plspce  des  Petits-Pferes,  not  lar  fiom  die 
Palais  Royal. 

Others  thought  only  of  forcing  Charles  X.  to  capitulate,  the  only 
means,  accordmg  to  them,  of  steering  clear  of  those  two  perihi, 
despotism  and  piBage.  The  Baron  de  vitroUes  received  a  visit  firom 
Dr.  Thibault,  who  was  on  rather  intimate  terms  with  Greneral  G^iaid. 
The  object  of  this  visit  was  to  prevail  on  M.  de  Vitrolles  to  make 
condliatoiy  overtures  to  Charles  X.,  his  influence  with  whom  wis 
well  known. 

But  a  revolution  was  become  inevitable.  Now  did  that  neople, 
which  was  about  to  effect  it,  clearly  imderstand  its  import,  and  ooold 
it  foresee  its  scope?  Did  it  know  where  were  its  enemies?  Did  it 
know  the  men  it  was  to  take  for  its  leaders?  In  the  course  of  that 
evening  a  carriage  was  stopped  in  the  Rue  de  Clichy  by  a  band  of 
working  men  armed  with  sticks.  '^  It  is  a  minister  escaping,"  tliej 
shouted,  fiuioufily.    In  the  carriage  were  Madame  Dasxeaumt,  hor 
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two  children,  and  an  unknown  individual.  Tho  door  was  opened 
and  the  unknown  stepped  out.  He  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
killed,  for  he  dared  not  disclose  hia  name,  when  a  casual  passenger, 
xeoognifling  him,  cried  out,  Caaimir  P^rier  I  The  moment  the  words 
were  heard,  enthusiasm  succeeded  to  threats,  and  the  crowd  carried 
in  triumph,  as  one  of  the  most  implacable  enemies  of  Charles  X., 
him  who,  at  that  very  instant,  was  pondering  only  how  he  might 
save  that  monarch's  crown.  Too  often  the  people  fights  onl^  for  a 
change  of  tyrants,  and  adopts  leaders  of  whom  it  knows  nothmg  but 
their  names. 

Nearly  at  the  same  hour  the  youths  deputed  by  the  l^le  Poly- 
technique,  knocked  at  the  gate  of  the  H6tel  Lamtte.  They  were 
answered  that  the  master  of  the  house  was  retired  to  rest.  He  was 
to  be  awakened  the  next  morning  by  the  noise  of  a  revoliition,  for 
thin^  were  hurrying  down  a  declivity  up  which  there  was  no  ro- 
tummg. 

M.  dc  Polignac  on  his  part  was  taking  his  measures,  and  he 
despatched  orders  to  two  battalions  of  the  6th  regiment  of  the 

Sards,  then  in  garrison  at  Saint  Denis,  to  march  wiui  all  speed  on 
ris.  It  was  night  when  the  order  reached  the  colonel.  The 
drum  summoned  tbe  two  battalions  to  their  colours;  fifteen  rounds 
of  ammunition  were  delivered  to  the  soldiers;  and  the  colonel,  ad- 
dressing the  officers,  said  to  them,  in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion, 
"  Gentlemen,  we  march  to  Paris.  Preserve  order  in  your  com- 
panies, and  if  the  guards  engage,  let  every  one  do  his  duty." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


DUBING  the  day  of  the  27th,  the  people,  suddenly  startled  firom 
its  repose  by  the  uproar  of  passions  thiat  were  not  its  own,  had  made 
expenmeiits  in  the  way  of  insurrection.  When  it  turned  out  into 
the  streets  on  the  28th,  it  had  not  yet  taken  an  exact  account  either 
of  its  affections  or  its  hatreds ;  but  it  was  suffering,  it  had  smelled 
powder ; — what  more  was  needed  ?  Besides,  the  love  of  danger  and 
an  appetite  for  adventure  are  natural  to  those  who  have  long  bent 
under  the  harsh  discipline  of  penury. 

As  it  is  through  the  outward  si^ns  of  things  that  human  authori- 
ties obtain  their  position,  so  likewise  through  them  arc  they  pulled 
down.  The  people  set  about,  in  the  first  place,  proscribing  what 
was  most  elevated  in  that  society  in  which  it  felt  itself  so  ill  at  ease ; 
and  that  which  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  high  places  was  its  most 
special  object  of  hostility.  It  pursued  every  symbol  of  monarchy 
with  insult.  It  obliterated  the  signs  of  the  court-purveyors,  and 
dragged  the  emblems  of  royalty  through  the  mire. 
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All  this  was  only  disorder.    The  tricolour  flag  was  unfurled 
Then  began  the  revolution. 

In  those  three  pieces  of  differently-coloured  cloth,  the  people 
read  a  whole  history  of  heroic  and  affecting  import.  It  meant 
France  about  to  become  again  the  first  nation  in  the  world;  it 
meant  the  imperial  epic  about  to  recommence :  nay  more,  perhaps, — 
it  meant  the  emperor  who  was  not  dead.  Two  men  of  the  empire 
appeared  at  the  post  of  the  Bank :  one  of  these  M.  Dumoulin,  wore 
a  hat  and  feathers,  and  the  uniform  of  an  orderly  officer;  the 
other,  the  Commandant  Dufays,  was  disguised  as  a  working  man : 
he  had  a  red  handkerchief  wrapped  round  his  head,  and  a  tricolour 
flag  tied  round  his  loins.  They  marched  along,  followed  by  two  or 
tidree  hundred  men,  who  mingled  the  emperor's  name  with  invoca- 
tions to  liberty.  But  Vive  la  Chartel  was  the  cry  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
The  men  of  the  people  who  knew  nothing  of  the  charter,  threw 
into  that  cry  all  the  vague  hopes  that  swelled  their  bosoms.  Many 
of  them  died  for  a  word  they  did  not  understand:  the  men  who- did 
understand  it  were  to  show  themselves  by-and-by,  when  the  time 
was  come  to  bury  the  dead.  Some  dexterous  contrivers  even  ven- 
tured in  the  very  beginning  of  the  strife  to  have  the  name  of  The 
Black  Prince  whispered  about  through  some  mroups.  They  knew 
how  irresistible  is  the  power  of  mystery,  and  how  poetical  is  the 
ignorance  of  the  people. 

The  invasion  of  the  mayoralty  of  the  Petits  Ph'es  was  one  of  the 
first  episodes  of  the  28th.  MM.  Dcgouss6e,  Higonnet,  and  La- 
pcrche  had  repaired  thither  early  in  the  mommff,  armed  with 
muskets,  and  ready  for  combat.  M.  Degoussee  wore  tne  uniform  of 
the  national  guard,  and  as  this  courageous  group  of  citizens  passed 
along  the  boulevards,  they  were  joined  by  numbers  of  the  people. 
The  post  was  soon  forced,  the  mayoralty  taken  possession  of,  the 
muskets  it  contained  were  distributed  to  the  people,  the  drum  was 
beat  to  arms.  At  the  startling  soxmd  of  the  drum  annoimdng  in- 
surrection several  bourgeois  put  on  their  imiforms  as  national  guards, 
and  hastened  in  arms  to  the  spot.  Some  of  them  detached  them- 
selves from  the  main  body,  and  went  to  join  the  troops  of  fhe'line  in 
keeping  guard  at  the  bank;  others  posted  themselves  in  the  mayor- 
alty to  preserve  public  order.  These  were  strange  auxiliaries  for 
insurgents.  Meanwhile  agitation  was  spreading  in  every  direction, 
and  musket-shots  were  fired  in  the  adjoining  streets.  Some  of 
those  who  had  seized  the  post  wished  to  go  out  and  join  in  the 
fight:  the  national  guard  stopped  them,  one  of  them  exclaiming, 
"What  are  you  about?  They  will  fancy  we  are  hostile." — ^**Tlio 
very  thing  I  intend  they  shomd,"  replied  M.  Higonnet,  oonteinptu- 
ously,  and  thereupon  he  threatened  to  shoot  the  other  down.  Thus 
the  majority  of  the  bourgeoisie  brought  only  distrust  and  doubts 
and  fears  to  that  horrible  mUee,  into  which  working  men  and  chil- 
dren were  about  to  plunge  with  chivalric  blindness.    They  Ipoked 
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for  order  in  a  revolt,  and  beheld  nothing  but  the  preservation  of  a 
few  shops  in  the  possible  downfal  of  a  tliurone. 

But  by  this  tune  the  sturdy  inhabitants  of  the  faubourgs  were 
liang  en  massej  and  pouring  in  towards  the  centre  of  Paris. 
Groups  were  collecting  at  the  Forte  St.  Denis  and  the  Porte  St. 
Martin.  A  barricade  was  begun  at  the  entrance  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Denis  with  a  waggon-load  of  rough  stones.  The  joumejrmen 
printers  were  collecting  in  the  Passage  Dauphine,  where  M.  Joubert 
nad  transformed  his  book  warehouse  into  an  arsenal.  At  another 
point  M.  Andry  de  Puyraveau,  flinging  open  the  great  gates  of  his 
waggon  oflSce,  called  the  combatants  to  him  with  loud  shouts,  and 
distributed  muskets  among  them.  In  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques 
llie  students  were  sticking  their  pistols  in  their  belts,  and  arming 
themselves  with  their  fowUngpieccs.  On  the  Place  de  la  Bourse 
appeared  two  long  wicker  cases  filled  with  arms  and  imperial  uni- 
forms, under  the  care  of  M.  fetienne  Arago.  They  came  from  the 
Th^tre  du  Vaudeville,  where  had  been  performed  some  days  before 
the  play  of  Le  Sergent  Mathieu^  in  which  a  body  of  actors  had  to 
appear  in  arms.  M.  Charles  Teste  distributed  these  weapons  and 
nmforms  in  his  house,  surnamed  La  Petite  Jacobiniere.  Fhe  stu- 
dents of  the  fecole  Polytcchnique  had  broken  open  the  fencing-rooms 
during  the  night,  possessed  themselves  of  the  /oils,  broken  oflf  the 
buttons  from  the  ends,  and  sharpened  them  on  the  stones  of  the  cor- 
ridors.* Being  made  acquainted  about  ten  o'clock  with  the  ordon-i 
nance  dismissing  the  school,  they  left  the  premises,  most  of  them  in 
full-dress  uniform.  They  were  greeted  in  the  Rue  de  la  Montagne- 
Saintc-Genevi^ve  with  shouts  of  Vive  CEcole  Polytechniquel  and 
they  replied  with  shouts  of  Vive  la  Liberte!  Vive  la  Chartel  One 
of  them,  holding  his  cocked  hat  in  the  air,  tore  the  white  cockade 
from  it,  trampled  it  imderfoot,  and  raised  the  portentous  cry, 
"  Down  with  tno  Bourbons !"  The  example  was  quickly  followed. 
But  the  school  dispersed;  and  the  exertions  of  the  pupils  became 
almost  individual :  the  consequence  was  that  the  families  or  friends 
of  many  .of  them  were  able  to  keep  them  back  from  the  conflict,  so 
that  instead  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  who,  not  being  legitimists, 
might  have  taken  part  in  the  combat,  only  sixty  actually  fought. 

About  10  or  11  a.m.,  MM.  Charras  and  Lothon  presented  them- 
selves at  the  house  of  M.  Lafayette,  and  were  told  he  was  from 
home.  Another  deputation  which  had  pteceded  them  had  received 
from  the  general  this  strange  reply,  "  Advise  your  comrades  to  keep 
quiet."  The  movement  was  universal,  and  those  who  seemed  na- 
turally called  on  to  direct  it,  remained  stricken  with  stupor.  Cha- 
telain,  chief  editor  of  the  Courier  Franqais^  on  hearing  that  the  peo- 
ple were  tearing  down  the  royal  arms  from  the  shop  fronts  of  the 
court  tradesmen,  and  were  dragging  them  through  the  kennel,  had 
exclaimed  that,  "  The  game  were  a  fine  one  for  me  Due  d'Orleans  if 
he  had  the  courage  to  play  it." 

*  Under  the  Bestoration  the  pupils  of  the  £cole  FolTtechni^ue  were  unarmed, 
except  the  8ergeant09  who  wore  swords. 
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Meanwhile  the  Due  de  Raguse,  in  obedience  to  a  fiummonfl  re- 
ceived at  eight  in  the  morning,  went  immediately  to  M.  de  Polignac. 
It  was  not  tul  then  that  the  ordonnance  appointing  ihe  marshal  to  the 
command  of  the  first  military  division  was  put  into  his  hand.  Hiis 
ordonnance  should  have  been  notified  to  him  the  preceding  day;  but 
M.  de  Polignac  had  thought  fit  on  the  27th  to  put  the  commandant 
of  the  place,  by  a  special  order,  at  tlie  head  of  the  guards  stationed 
in  Paris.  For  on  the  one  hand  M.  de  Polignac  believed  that  what 
he  regarded  as  a  mere  outbreak  of  the  mob  would  be  very  easily  put 
down;  and  on  the  other,  he  would  rather  have  afforded  the  honour 
of  that  little  triimiph  to  a  man  of  his  own  party  than  to  the  Due  de 
Ri^se,  who  passed  at  court  almost  for  a  liberal. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Paris  having  been  declared  on  the  28th  in  a 
state  of  siege,  the  Due  do  Kaguse  found  himself  invested  with  a 
real  military  dictatorship^  under  the  surveillance  of  the  prime  mi-> 
nistcr.  His  situation  was  a  cruel  one.  K  he  took  part  with  the 
insurgents  he  betrayed  a  Idng  who  had  relied  on  him;  if  he  ^ut  so 
many  mothers  in  mourning,  without  even  believing  in  the  justice  of 
his  cause,  he  committed  an  atrocity;  if  he  stood  woof  he  was  twice 
dishonoured.  Of  these  three  lines  of  conduct  he  adopted  that 
which  was  most  fatal  to  the  people. 

Having,  however,  once  accepted  the  dictatorship,  he  had  a  very 
simple  means  in  his  hands  of  putting  down  the  msurrection,  and 
that  was  to  threaten  to  set  fire  to  Paris.  But  there  are  men  who 
have  neither  the  courage  of  virtue  nor  that  of  crime.  The  foUow- 
ingwas  the  duke's  plan : 

The  troops  were  concentrated  round  the  Tuileries.  It  was  re- 
solved that  they  should  set  out  thence  and  march  in  two  main  divi- 
sions towards  the  south-east.  One  of  the  two  divisions  was  ordered 
to  proceed  to  the  Place  de  Gr^e  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Seine;  the  other  was  to  traverse  the  whole  length  of 
the  boulevards  from  the  Madeleine  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  and 
then  to  march  through  the  whole  Faubourjg  St.  Antoine.  Thus  it 
might  be  said  that  the  royal  army,  stretching  out  its  too  huge  arms 
from  the  Tuileries  south-eastwards,  one  to  the  right  alon^  the  quays, 
the  other  to  the  left  along  the  boulevards,  enclosed  the  mmurectioii 
between  them  in  the  most  important  and  most  tumultuous  portion 
of  the  city.  But  it  was  necessary  that  a  communication  should  be 
contrived  at  some  other  poii^t  than  their  junction  between  these  two 
lines,  thus  separated  by  the  whole  breadth  of  the  groimd  they  en- 
closed. Two  battalions  of  the  guards  were  therefore  ordered  to 
occupy  the  March6  des  Innocents  m  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  and  to  keep 
that  street  open,  one  of  them  patroling  it  northwards  as  fiur  as  the 
boulevards,  the  other  southwards  as  far  as  the  Seine. 

The  defects  of  this  plan  were  manifest.  It  was  easy  enough  for  the 
troops  to  traverse  the  blood-stained  route  marked  out  for  them  on  the 
map,  but  they  were  not  nimierous  enough,  by  a  great  deal,  to  oooupy 
so  extensive  a  space.  And  then  to  pusn  them  into  the  streets  of  St. 
Denis  and  St.  Antoine,  from  which  an  in&iity  of  small  crooked  aUqra 
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branched  o£F  right  and  left,  was  to  expose  them  to  death  from  all 
quarters,  without  the  power  of  retaliatmg. 

But  what  other  plui  was  practicable?  How  was  it  possible  to 
blockade  the  vast  city  of  Pans  with  a  few  thousand  men?  Had 
Ciharles  X.,  when  he  signed  the  ordonnances,  been  able  to  foresee  a 
xevolution ;  and  had  he  taken  care  to  provide  victuals  for  the  troops,  it 
might  have  been  possible  for  him,  no  doubt,  to  recommence  the 
events  of  the  13th  Vendimiaire;  the  royal  army  closing  round  the 
palace  of  the  kings  would  have  awaited  the  insurrection  with  bayonets 
fixed,  and  with  the  matches  of  the  cannons  lighted;  and  if  me  in- 
surgents had  confined  themselves  to  running  about  the  city,  cap- 
tunng  the  posts,  taking  possession  of  the  public  buildings,  and 
breaking  the  royal  arms,  the  bourgeoisie  in  the  excess  of  its  ter- 
rors, would  not  have  delayed  long  to  seek  pardon  on  its  knees, 
only  too  happy  to  escape  u-om  the  fear  of  pUlage  by  submitting  to 
despotism. 

But  the  soldiers  wanted  victuals,  and  they  would  have  been  the 
first  to  be  forced  by  famine  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Once  more  I 
repeat,  there  were  but  two  alternatives  open  to  a  servant  of  Charles 
X.,  either  to  let  the  crown  of  that  tottering  old  man  fall  into  the 
abyss,  or  to  set  fire  to  the  four  comers  of  his  capital :  for  be  it  known 
to  every  body  politic  that  submits  to  the  sway  of  a  monarchy,  that  to 
save  tlmt  monarchy  may  even  cost  no  less  a  price ! 

The  troops  then  put  themselves  in  motion,  the  cannons  rolled 
alon^  the  pavement,  and  civil  war  broke  out  in  Paris. 

What  was  to  be  the  issue  of  that  war?  The  savans,  the  men  of 
letters,  and  almost  all  the  military  men,  looked  with  pity  on  the 
popular  combatants  and  their  mad  schemes.  M.  Thiers  ran  off  to 
seek  an  asylum  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  Gourchamp,  in  the  valley 
of  Montmorency.  M.  Cousin  talked,  at  the  office  of  the  Ghbej  of 
the  white  flag  as  the  only  one  the  nation  could  recognise;  and  he 
reproached  M.  Pierre  Leroux  for  compromising  his  friends  by  the 
revolutionary  tone  he  was  giving  the  journal.  M.  Dubois,  the  chief 
editor  of  the  Globe,  was  absent.  In  short,  there  was  nothing  on  all 
hands  but  perturbation,  uncertainty,  and  confusion  in  the  ranks  of 
the  higher  bourgeoisie. 

There  was  among  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  that  time,  one 
of  tall  figure,  abrupt  but  dignified  gestures,  retiring  but  thoughtful 
forehead.  He  had  been  a  soldier.  At  the  first  report  of  the  mus- 
ketry he  shook  his  head  sadly;  he  then  set  off  through  the  city,  un- 
armed^ with  a  black  switch  in  his  hand,  heedless  of  the  balls  that 
whistled  around  him,  and  braving  death  without  seeking  triumph. 
This  man,  destined  to  an  illustrious  and  ill-fated  career,  was  then 
little  known:  his  name  was  Armand  Carrel.  "  Have  you  even  a 
single  battalion?"  was  his  constant  question  to  the  most  confident 
among  his  fiiends.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  passing  alonff  the 
boulevards  with  M.  fetienne  Arago,  who  was  evincmg  much  ardour, 
*^  Stay,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  man  who  was  greasing  his  shoes  with 
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the  oil  of  a  broken  street-lamp,  "  there  you  have  the  people — ^there 
you  see  Paris !  Levity — recklessness — ^what  represents  great  things 
applied  to  little  uses."  He  was  mistaken  in  one-half.  The  people 
was  about  to  take  part  seriously  in  the  fight;  it  was  indifferent  only 
as  to  the  results  of  the  victory. 

The  two  battalions  of  the  guards,  ordered  to  march  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seine,  had  set  out  under  the  command  of  General  Talon. 
Falling  in  with  the  15th  light  infantry  at  the  Pont  Neuf,  they  car- 
ried it  along  mth  them,  and  quitting  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine, 
they  advanced  by  the  centre  hne  of  the  bridffe  into  the  isle  of  the 
Cite.  Then  defiling  along  the  Quai  de  THorloge,  they  reached  the 
entrance  of  the  bndge  of  Notre  Dame,  where  they  lialted  for  a 
moment. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  had  been  occupied  since  daybreak  by  some 
intrepid  yoimg  men,  and  by  many  timid  citizens,  who  had  gone 
thither  for  the  protection  of  public  order;  the  latter  had  entered 
because  the  place  seemed  empty,  and  they  appeared  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  impetuosity  of  their  companions.  But  the  Place  de  Grr^e, 
and  all  the  streets  opening  upon  it,  were  thronged  with  men  of  un- 
conquerable courage.  The  tocsin  waa  sounded  from  the  church  of 
St.  Severin,  and  the  deep  booming  bell  of  Notre  Dame  returned  a 
still  more  awfvd  response  to  that  sound  of  mourning.  The  drum 
was  beating  in  the  Kue  Planche-Mibray,  which  faces  the  bridge  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  the  crowd  was  rushing  towards  the  quay. 

The  guards  advanced  upon  tlie  bridge,  and  suddenly  opening 
their  files,  exposed  two  pieces  of  artillery.  The  drum  cesused  to 
beat:  the  pavement  of  the  street  was  swept  of  all  but  the  dead. 
The  guards  passed  the  bridge,  deployed  on  the  Quais  de  Gevres 
and  de  Pelieticr,  left  a  platoon  to  guard  the  entrance  to  the 
Rue  Planche-Mibray,  and  spread  out  over  the  Place  de  Grfeve, 
driving  the  Parisians  before  them,  who  retreated  rapidly  by  all 
the  streets  and  lanes  that  opened  on  the  square,  whilst  me  defenden 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  escaped  by  the  back  doors,  firing  as  they  ran. 

Tlie  15th  Ught  in&ntry  had  remained  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bridge,  covering  the  Marchfe-aux-Fleurs.  MotionlesBi  with  their 
weapons  resting  on  the  ground,  the  soldiers  of  the  16th  looked  on 
without  taking  any  active  part  in  the  fight.  Armed  citizens  Phased 
before  them  every  moment,  and  the  officer  contented  himself  with 
saying  to  them,  as  he  pointed  with  his  sword  to  working  men  car- 
ried away  bleeding,  "  You  see !  for  mercy  sake,  do  not  go  acroaB!" 
But  sharpshooters  from  the  Passage  Dauphine  and  from  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Jacques  were  gradually  accumulating,  in  defiance  of  all  re- 
sistance, on  the  Quai  de  la  Cite.  The  parapet  wall  of  the  Seine 
protected  them  from  the  fire  directed  against  them  by  the  guarda  on 
the  right  bank,  whilst  their  balls  took  certain  effect  on  the  soldierB 
that  overspread  the  Place  de  Greve.  Such,  moreover,  was  the  ardent 
spirit  of  the  men  of  the  people,  tliat  several  of  them  rushed  upon  the 
suspension  bridge  leading  to  the  Place,  in  the  middle  of  whicn  a  can- 
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non  was  pointed  against  them.  Several  discharges  of  grape  were 
sent  amongst  the  assailants,  and  several  times  in  succession  was  the 
bridge  fiigntfully  swept  by  the  shot.  M.  Charras,  of  the  l^ole  Poly- 
technique,  was  on  the  left  bank,  sword  in  hand.  A  workman,  who 
was  shot  down  by  his  side  b^  a  ball  through  the  chest,  bequeathed 
him  his  musket,  but  ammumtion  was  wanting.  A  lad  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  stepped  up  to  M.  Charras,  and  showing  him  a  packet  of 
cartridges,  said,  **  We  will  divide  if  you  like,  but  on  condition 
that  you  lend  me  your  gun,  that  I  may  fire  off  my  share."  The 
musket  was  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  ran  to  have  his  shot.  Just 
at  that  moment  a  body  of  guards  advanced  across  the  bridge :  the 
insurgents  vanished  up  the  streets  opening  on  the  quay,  and  among 
them  the  intrepid  boy.  It  was  on  this  same  field  of  battle  that  a 
young  man,  who  carried  a  tricolour  flag,  uttered  the  heroic  exclama- 
tion, "  My  friends,  if  I  fall,  remember  that  my  name  is  d'Arcole." 
He  did  fall;  but  the  bridge  that  received  his  corpse  has,  at  least,  pre- 
served his  name. 

Some  paces  off  firom  this  scene  of  action,  the  students  were  erect- 
ing barricades.  Then  came  drums  of  the  national  guard  beating  the 
rappel  and  the  ginihale.  Curious  spectacles  were  sometimes  mixed 
up  with  all  the  horrors  of  such  a  drama.  A  column  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  men  was  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  Rue  St.  Andrd  des  Arts 
marching  with  a  violin  at  their  head.  The  women  stood  at  the  win- 
dows applauding  every  armed  man  that  passed.  Encouragements  of 
a  different  kind  were  particularly  addr^sed  to  the  troops.  Small 
printed  papers  were  scattered  about  containing  these  words — "  The 
cawfUry  has  a  marshals  truncheon  to  bestow  on  the  first  colonel  who 
shall  make  common  cause  vnth  tlie  peopled  Thus  all  things  concurred 
to  augment  the  energy  of  this  movement,  the  most  extraordinary 
that  ever  seized  upon  the  population  of  a  great  city. 

But  the  insurrection  was  of  a  totally  different  character  in  the 
rich  quarters  from  that  it  displayed  m  those  whence  issued  the 
combatants  of  the  Place  de  Greve.  The  prevailing  sentiment  in 
the  Faubourg  St.Honor6  was  the  love  of  order,  the  desire  of  conser- 
vation. This  sentiment  had  guided  a  great  number  of  national 
guards  to  the  mayoralty  of  the  first  arrondissement :  a  detachment 
of  the  6th  regiment  of  the  guards,  imder  the  command  of  M.  Sala, 
was  sent  thitner,  but  not  a  shot  was  fired.  "  We  are  here,"  cried 
the  national  guards,  "  only  to  insure  the  protection  of  property." — 
"  It  is  for  the  same  object  that  we  are  come  hither,"  replied  the 
officer.  The  altercation  was  warm :  at  last  the  national  guards  gave 
way,  and  M.  Sala,  who,  according  to  the  orders  of  General  St.  Hi- 
laire,  should  have  made  them  prisoners,  sent  them  away  reassured 
and  satisfied.  The  battaUon  continuing  its  march,  a  demi  company 
was  attacked  in  front  of  the  Madeleine  by  workmen  armed  with 
muskets  and  pistols.  They  were  vigorously  received,  and  whilst 
some  of  the  assailants  dispersed  up  the  neighbouring  streets,  others 
ran  for  shelter  into  the  church.    A  company  followed  them  thither 
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across,  the  overthrown  barricades.  The  workmen  climbed  up  into 
the  roof:  the  soldiers  threatened  to  set  fire  to  the  scaffolding  with 
the  straw  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  unfinished  building:  the  men 
came  down,  and  were  shut  up  in  the  church.  Two  hours  afterwards 
another  detachment  came  and  set  them  at  liberty.  The  soldiers 
who  fought  at  the  Madeleine  and  in  the  neighbourhood  had  shed 
and  had  lost  blood.  Their  situation  was  distressinff,  their  gloom 
was  profound.  And  ^et  when  their  usual  hour  of  dinner  arrived, 
they  were  heard  jokmg  about  the  surprise  and  impatience  they 
fancied  their  cooira  would  feel,  who  had  been  left  behind  at  St. 
Denis.  Such  was  the  character  of  this  war, — laughter  and  tears 
continually  mingled  together, — sometimes  generous  and  courteous, 
sometimes  implacable;  here  grave  as  on  a  field  of  battle,  there 
ludicrous  as  on  a  stage  in  a  udr,  it  set  forth  in  bold  relief  all  the 
dazzling  qualities,  but  likewise  all  the  tmstable  versatility  of  the 
French  nation. 

Amidst  this  immense  and  confused  mfil6c,  most  of  the  officers  of 
the  guards  thought  it  their  bounden  duty  to  remain  inviolably  true 
to  their  colours.  Some  of  them,  such  as  M.  Lemotheux,  recorded 
their  retirement  firom  the  service,  but  still  with  the  fidl  determination 
of  not  declaring  it  openly  till  the  fighting  was  over.  Others  inter- 
preted their  duty  diflterently.  The  Count  de  Raoul  de  la  Tour-du- 
Kn,  for  instance,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Prince  Po- 
lignac: 

"  MoMBEictwEUB,— After  a  day  of  maMacres  and  diBaafeers  entered  on  in  defiance 
of  all  laws,  diTine  and  homan,  and  in  which  I  have  taken  part  only  from  a  respecfe 
to  human  considerations  for  which  I  reproach  myadf,  my  conscience  imperiously 
forbids  me  to  senre  a  moment  longer.  I  hare  given,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  proofii 
sufficiently  numerous  of  my  devotion  to  the  king  to  warrant  me,  withcmt  exposing 
my  intentions  to  uiguat  suspicions,  to  draw  a  distinction  between  what  emanatea 
from  him  and  the  atrocities  that  are  cmnmitted  in  his  name  I  have  the  honour  to 
request,  monseigneur,  that  you  will  lay  before  the  king  my  resignation  of  my  com- 
mission as  captain  of  his  guard."* 

Meanwhile  a  column  commanded  by  M.  de  St.  Chamans,  and 
composed  of  two  battalions  of  the  first  regiment  of  the  guards,  a 
battalion  of  the  sixth,  and  about  150  lancers,  had  set  out  for  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille  by  way  of  the  boulevards,  accompanied  by  two 
pieces  of  cannon.  It  marched  for  a  long  while  without  ineetin^with 
any  very  strenuous  resistance,  but  on  reaching  the  Portes  St.  Denis 
and  St.  Rlartin,  it  was  attacked  with  extreme  vigour.  Here  fought, 
at  the  head  of  a  heroic  and  ragged  multitude,  young  men  who 
carried  with  them  the  old  French  gaiety  into  the  thickest  perils  of 
the  conflict,  leaders  of  proletaries,  whom  one  would  have  taken, 
j&x)m  their  graceful  gallantry  and  their  chivalric  ardour,  for  the  heirs 
of  that  vahant  noblesse  that  conquered  at  Fontenoy.  The  royal 
troops,  attacked  on  all  sides,  halted  and  fired.  This  tmie  there  were 
none  killed  or  wounded.    The  assailants  perceived  this,  and  re- 

*  "  I  nercr  received  this  letter;  I  would  have  sent  it  back  to  its  author.  In  this 
moment  of  danger,  no  one's  reogoation  ia  aocepted."— JCSL  m$$  ^M,d«  JPoUgmc 
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turned  to  the  charge  with  shouts  of  laughter  that  mingled  with  the 
dismal  noise  of  the  fusillade.  The  cannons  were  brought  up.  At 
the  moment  they  were  about  to  be  discharged,  a  boy  dieted  forward 
upon  the  soldiers  and  fired  a  pistol  at  them  at  point  blank  distance. 
The  troops  continued  their  march,  but  behind  them  the  crowd  came 
on  in  heaps ;  the  trees  of  the  boulevards  were  felled  with  the  axe,  and 
barricades,  thrown  up  with  astonishing  quickness,  cut  off  all  hope  of 
retreat  for  the  soldiers.  On  the  Place  ae  la  Bastille  M.  de  St.  Cha- 
mans  found  a  niunerous  assemblage  composed  chiefly  of  women  and 
children.  "  Work !  Bread !"  Such  were  the  cries  that  issued  from 
this  multitude:  those  who  composed  it  were  almost  all  unarmed. 
Strang  feet !  Whilst  the  people  was  elsewhere  fighting  with  cries 
of  which  it  knew  not  the  meaning,  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  it  ut- 
tered its  own  genuine  war-cry  without  thinking  of  fighting.  M.  de 
St.  Chamans  advanced  among  the  groups  and  distributed  all  the 
money  he  had  about  him. 

He  found  the  square  occupied  by  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers  of  the 
guards,  the  50th  regiment  oi  infantry  ofthe  line,  and  a  squadron  of 
gendarmerie.  Though  these  troops  had  not  been  placed  under  hia 
command,  M.  de  St.  Chamans  ordered  the  cuirassiers  and  the  50th 
to  march  to  the  Place  de  Ghreve,  in  order  to  keep  the  communication 
fiee  between  his  column  and  the  soldiers  sent  to  the  H6tcl  de  Villa 
But  the  50th  and  the  cuirassiers,  not  being  able  to  effect  this  duty^ 
returned  to  their  position  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 

M.  de  St.  Chamans  himself  advanced  into  the  Faubourg  St.  An- 
toine,  of  which  he  made  himself  master  after  an  hour's  fightmg. 

On  returning  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  he  foimd  there  the  50th 
and  the  cuirassiers.  Their  officer  reported  to  him  the  impediments 
that  had  prevented  the  execution  of  his  orders,  whereupon  he  imme- 
diately resolved  to  enter  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  at  the  hcai  of  the  same 
column  he  had  led  from  the  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine.  The  pas- 
sage was  long  and  bloody.  Groups  of  invisible  sharpshooters  poured 
a  hail-storm  of  balls  on  the  troops,  and  broken  bottles,  tiles,  and  fur« 
niture  were  flung  down  on  them  from  every  window.  Feeble 
women  carried  heavy  paving-stones  up  to  the  roofs  of  their  houses, 
and  hurled  them  thence  on  the  heads  of  the  soldiers.  The  number 
of  men  of  the  people  who  appeared  in  the  open  street  with  muskets 
ip.  their  hands  was  not  in  reality  very  considerable,  but  the  multitude 
of  those  who  took  part  indirectly  in  the  combat  was  immense.  In 
the  hottest  of  the  fusillade  several  men  in  smockfrocks  were  seen  in 
the  Rue  Culture-Saintc-Catlierine  letting  themselves  down  by  ropes 
irom  the  walls  of  the  pompiers'  barracks.  These  were  fighting 
men,  who,  having  been  made  prisoners,  had  been  placed  for  security 
in  the  barracks,  and  whom  the  pompiers  were  thus  sending  back 
into  the  action.  Several  cannon  shots  were  fired,  but  the  extreme 
magnitude  of  the  occasion  that  converted  a  city  into  a  field  of  battle 
gave  supernatural  energy  to  courage,  and  filled  the  very  air  men 
breathed  with  a  contagious  intoxication.    Doors  suddenly  opened  to 
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shelter  men  of  the  popukr  party  at  the  moment  they  were  hardest 
pressed,  and  were  nastily  shut  to  the  moment  they  entered;  the 
wounded  were  received  with  akcrity,  and  their  wounds  dressed  by 
sympathizing  hands;  making  lint  or  grinding  powder  was  in  every 
house  the  occupation  of  the  women — ^mothers,  sisters,  or  lovers  of 
those  who  were  going  to  death !  Never  was  the  sunshine  so  intense; 
its  buminff  heat  augmented  the  universal  mental  fever. 

On  readiing  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church  of  St.  Gervais,  the 
column  headed  by  M.  de  St.  Chamans  found  its  progress  arrested  by 
a  huge  barricade,  which  was  promptly  escakded  by  the  voltigeurs  in 
the  advance,  but  which  the  soldiers,  with  all  their  courage  and  per- 
severance, were  unable  to  demolish.  Here,  then,  there  was  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  march  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery;  so, 
after  expending  the  last  cartridge,  M.  de  St.  Chamans  turned  off  to 
the  left  to  cross  the  Seine  by  the  bridge  of  Austcrlitz,  reach  the 
esplanade  of  the  Invalides  by  way  of  the  new  boulevards,  and  so 
arrive  at  the  Place  Louis  XV.  Such  were,  in  fact,  the  formal 
orders  commimicated  to  him  before  he  entered  the  Rue  St.  Antoine, 
in  a  despatch  which  was  put  into  his  hands  by  a  person  dressed  in 
plain  clothes. 

Durinff  this  time  the  soldiers  in  the  Place  de  Gx^vc  were  in  a  very 
bad  plight,  and  were  defending  themselves  with  great  courage; 
Every  house  had  become  a  fortress,  and  shots  were  rapidly  fired 
from  every  window.  Three  men  had  posted  themselves  beniud  a 
chimney,  and  thence  they  kept  up  a  deadly  fire  on  the  soldiers,  till 
at  last  they  were  discovered.  A  'cannon  was  pointed  against  the 
chimney,  but  before  it  was  discharged  the  cannoneer  made  a  sign  to 
the  three  men  to  get  out  of  the  way.  There  was  not  less  gallantry 
and  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  assailants.  But  what  were  these 
attacking?  What  were  those  defending?  Others  could  tell !  Sud- 
denly a  loud  clattering  of  arms  and  horses  was  heaid  in  the  Place  de 
Grfeve.  A  detachment  of  the  50th,  preceded  by  cuirassiers,  was 
advancing  thither  along  the  quays.  It  was  marched  into  the  yard 
of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  its  cartridges,  which  it  refused  to  use, 
were  distributed  among  the  soldiers  of  the  guards  who  were  more 
pertinacious  defenders  of  royalty.  A  Swiss  detachment  had  been 
sent  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  succour  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  it 
entered  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  at  double  quick  step.  The  sight  of  those 
red  uniforms  redoubled  the  fury  of  the  insurgents;  fresh  combatants 
rushed  forth  from  every  alley,  and  a  barricade  was  seized  and  manned 
by  the  people.  The  Swiss  sustained  this  attack  with  vigour;  the 
guards  advanced  to  support  them,  and  the  Parisians  were  Deginning 
to  give  way,  when  a  young  man  advanced  to  rally  and  cheer  them 
on,  waving  a  tricolour  flag  on  the  end  of  a  lance,  and  shouting,  "  I 
will  show  you  how  to  die."  He  fell,  pierced  with  balls,  within  ten 
paces  of  the  guards.  This  engagement  was  terrible;  the  Swiss  left 
m^v  of  their  numbers  stretched  on  the  pavement. 

The  war  all  over  Paris  abounded  m  scenes  whimsically  odd. 
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lieioic,  bonentable.    The  liaiquis  d'Autichamp  had  taken  up  his 
post,  seated  on  a  chair  in  the  colonnade  of  tne  Louvre,  opposite 
ot  Germain-rAuxerrois.    Bent  under  the  burden  of  his  year8,.and 
hardly  able  to  sustain  his  tottering  body,  he  encouraged  the  Swiss 
to  the  fight  by  his  presence,  and  sat  with  folded  arms  gazing  on  the 
dismal  spectacle  before  him  with  stoical  insensibility.    A  band  of 
insu^ents  attacked  the  powder-magazine  at  Ivry,  on  the  Boulevard 
del'Hdpital,  broke  in  the  door  with  hatchets  and  pole-axes,  rushed 
into  the  courtyard,  and  obliged  the  people  of  the  place  to  throw 
them  packages  of  powder  out  of  the  windows;  the  insurgents,  with 
all  the  hot-headed  recklessness  of  the  moment,  continued  with  their 
pipes  in  their  mouths  to  catch  the  packages  as  they  fell,  and  carried 
them  off  in  their  arms.    The  debtors  confined  in  St.  Pelagic,  using 
a  beam  for  a  battering  ram,  broke  open  the  gates,  and  then  went 
and  joined  the  guards  at  the  post,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  cri- 
minal prisoners.    A  bloody  encounter  took  place  in  the  Rue  des 
fEouyaires,  and  exhibited  the  spectacle  common  enough  in  civil 
wars  of  brothers  fighting  in  op{>osite  ranks.     There  was  throughout 
the  whole  city  a  sort  of  moral  intoxication,  the  aspect  of  which  it 
passes  the  power  of  human  speech  to  describe.     Amidst  the  noise  of 
musketry,  the  rolling  of  the  dnmis,  the  cries  and  the  groans  of  the 
combatants,  a  thousand  strange  reports  prevailed,  and  added  to  the 
imiveisal  bewilderment.    A  hat  and  feathers  were  carried  about 
Bome  parts  of  the  town,  said  to  be  those  of  the  Due  de  RagusCi 
whose  death  was  asserted.    There  was  something  supernatural  in 
the  audacity  of  certain  among  the  combatants.    A  workman  seeing 
a  company  of  the  5th  of  the  line  emerging  upon  the  Place  de  la 
Bourse,  ran  straight  up  to  the  captain,  and  struck  him  a  blow  on 
the  head  with  an  iron  bar.    This  captain's  name  was  Caumann. 
He  reeled,  and  his  face  was  bathed  in  blood;  but  he  had  still  strength 
enough  left  to  throw  up  his  soldiers'  bayonets  with  his  sword  as 
thCT  were  about  to  fire  on  the  aggressor.    The  men  of  the  people 
added  the  most  perfect  self-denial  to  their  intrepidity,  ana  they 
xasged  themselves  by  preference  under  the  orders  of  any  combatant 
whose  dress  pointed  him  out  to  them  as  belonging  to  the  more 
£ivouied  classes  of  sodety.    Furthermore,  the  young  men  found  at 
eveiy  step  guides  for  their  inexperience  in  the  persons  of  old  soldiers 
who  had  survived  the  battles  of  the  empire, — a  warlike  generation 
iriiom  the  Bourbons  had  for  ever  incensed  in  1815. 

But  the  magnanimity  of  the  people  was  not  less  astonishing  than 
its  courage,  u  it  happened  in  the  heat  of  the  fight  that  the  rich 
man  oSstei  his  purse  to  the  poor  man  as  he  gasped  for  breath  and 
almost  fiunted,  the  poor  man  accepted  no  more  than  was  sufficient 
tot  the  necessity  of  the  moment,  and  ran,  under  the  shower  of  balls, 
to  return  the  remainder  of  the  piece  of  gold  he  had  received  in  those 
hours  of  intense  and  transient  brotherhood.  Sometimes  there  was 
minted  with  this  disinterestedness  a  tone  of  poetry,  such  as  can  only 
be  conceiYed  by  noble  hearts  that  beat  beneath  rags.     Some  work- 
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men  wcie  defending  a  barricade  thrown  up  in  the  Rue  St.  Joseph. 
A  bourgeois  who  was  fighting  among  them  saw  one  of  them  lean 
iSaintlj  against  the  stones  of  the  barricade :  he  thought  the  young  man 
was  wounded,  for  his  shirt  was  bloody  and  his  &ce  was  deadly  pale. 
The  bourgeois  bent  over  him;  but  the  workman  said  feebfy,  "I 
am  hungry."  A  five-franc  piece  was  immediately  tendered  to  him; 
upon  which  the  young  man  passing  his  hand  imder  his  bloody  shirt, 
drew  out  a  ragged  royahst  fi^g,  and  said  to  his  benefactor,  *'  Here, 
sir;  take  this  m  excliange." 

And,  oh !  what  consoling  episodes  amidst  so  many  scenes  of  woe 
and  mourning !  In  the  Place  dcs  Victoires,  where  the  troops  under 
Gteneral  Waff  were  posted,  women  of  the  people  were  seen  carrying 
pitchers  full  of  wine  and  water,  which  they  offered  to  the  parched 
ups  of  the  soldiers.  At  the  same  time  the  general  was  entermg  into 
negotiation  with  M.  Degoussee  for  the  removal  of  the  wounded. 
The  poor  fellows  were  laid  on  cars,  and  it  was  an  insurgent  leader 
dressed  in  a  blouse,  a  foraging  cap,  with  a  musket  in  his  nand,  who 
undertook  with  four  men  to  escort  the  melancholy  procession 
through  the  wailing  streets  of  Paris.  Unparalleled  war,  in  which 
every  combatant  braved  death  twice, — ^first  to  strike  down  the 
enemy^  and  thdh  to  save  him ! 

But  the  Marche  des  Innocents  was  the  spot  were  the  battle  was 
hottest.  The  battalion  which  set  out  thence  to  clear  the  ground  as 
fiur  as  the  boulevard  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  could  only  accomplish 
its  melancholjT  task  with  incredible  exertion.  On  arriving  at  the 
Cour  Batave  it  encountered  a  murderous  fire,  and  it  had  nearly 
thirty  men  killed  or  wounded  before  it  reached  the  Porte  St.  Martin. 
Its  brave  colonel,  M.  de  Pleineselve,  was  wounded ;  the  ooldiezB 
carried  him  on  a  board.  As  fiist  as  the  soldiers  advanced,  the  Rue 
St.  Denis  became  blocked  up  behind  them  with  barricades;  there 
was  no  possibiHty  of  their  retracing  their  steps.  Greneral  Quinsonnas 
remained,  therefore,  in  the  Marche  des  Innocents  witii  a  small  number 
of  men,  hemmed  in  on  aU  sides  by  the  insurgents. 

Whilst  the  battle  was  thus  raging  in  various  parts  of  Piuns,  the 
following  is  what  the  deputies  were  doing: — ^M.  Audry  de  PuT- 
zaveau  had  appointed  them  to  assemble  in  his  hdtel  at  noon.  M. 
Audry  was  powerful  and  rich;  he  has  since  fiJlen  into  poverty  and 
n^lect;  he  has  felt  himself  smitten  in  every  sensitive  fibre  of  Ub 
heart;  and  at  this  day  he  is  a  wanderer  in  a  foreign'land,  not  having 
been  able  to  find  a  spot  where  he  might  rest  his  head  in  a  lana 
where  he  had  thought  to  build  a  home  for  freedom.  M.  Andij 
distrusted  the  firmness  of  his  colleagues:  before  he  opened  his  dooa 
to  them,  he  secretly  poade  it  known  to  several  Btnomts  and  to  ft 
great  number  of  workpeople,  that  a  meeting  of  depndes  was  to 
take  place  at  his  house,  ana  that  they  must  be  firightened  into  ft  de- 
termined course  of  revolution.  Accordingly,  on  their  arrival,  the 
deputies  found  the  courtyard  filled  with  a  loud  and  impMnoiiad 
oonoourse  of  people.    Some  young  men  endeaTOUzed  inempotoaM^ 
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to  get  into  the  meeting-room;  but  it  was  on  the  giomid-floor;  the 
windows  were  open;  and  the  deliberations  must  necessarily  take 
place  under  the  eyes  of  the  people.  M.  Mauguin  was  the  first 
speaker:  "It  is  a  revolution  we  nave  to  conduct,"  he  said;  "our 
aioice  lies  between  the  royal  guards  and  the  people."  These  words 
fitaxtled  MM.  Sebastiani  and  Charles  Dupin,  who  cried  out,  vehe- 
mently, "  Let  us  remain  within  the  bounds  of  law !"  M.  de  La- 
£iyette  smiled  disdainfully;  and  whilst  M.  Guizot  was  suggesting 
to  his  colleagues  that  they  should  interpose  as  mediators  in  the  in- 
surrection, a  false  report  arrived  that  the  Hotel  de  Ville  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  assembly  was  thus  distracted  by 
a  twofold  terror,  when  M.  Gruizot  rose,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
draft  of  a  protest,  drawn  up  in  these  terms: 

"  The  undersigned,  regularly  elected  and  deputed  by  the  colleges  of  the  arrondiaae- 

nenta  and  departmenta  hereimifter-named  by  virtue  of  the  royal  ordonnance  of ^ 

and  oonibmiably  to  the  conatitational  charter,  and  to  the  laws  respecting  the  ekction 

of ;  and  being  at  this  present  time  in  Paris,  deem  themselves  absolutely  bound, 

by  their  duty  towards  the  king  and  France,  to  protest  against  the  measures  which 
the  coiinaeUors  of  the  crown,  deoeiving  the  intentions  of  the  monarch,  have  latdty 
^■ased  to  be  adopted,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  lawful  system  of  elections  and  to  the 
xmn  uf  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  said  measio^  contained  in  the  ordonnance  of 
— »-,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  directly  opposed  to  the  constitutional 
ehartcTt  to  the  oonatitutioiial  rights  of  the  chamber  of  peers,  to  the  laws  of  the 
Aiencht  to  the  privileges  and  the  dedsions  of  the  tribwuJa,  and  calculated  to  caat 
the  state  into  a  confhsion  perilous  alike  to  its  present  peace  and  to  its  future  security. 
Bi  conaequence  whereof,  the  undersigned,  inviolably  faithfUl  to  their  oath  to  the  king 
mod  to  the  oonstitutional  charter,  protest,  with  one  common  accord,  not  only  against 
the  aaid  measures,  but  against  all  the  acts  which  may  result  therefrom.  And 
wbertaSf  on  the  one  hand,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  not  having  been  constituted, 
cnmot  have  been  legally  dissolved;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  to  form 
■neither  CShambear  of  Depntiea,  after  a  new  and  arbitiary  manner,  is  in  direct  contra- 
^ktionto  the  constitutioDal  charter  and  to  the  acquired  rights  of  the  electors,  the 
vndenBttned  dedare  that  they  continue  to  consider  themselves  as  legally  elected  and 
depnted  by  the  colleges  of  the  arrondissements  and  departments  of  which  they  have 
obtained  the  suffirages,  and  as  not  capable  of  being  set  aside  for  others,  except  by 
virtae  of  elections  made  according  to  the  principles  and  the  forms  directed  l^  the 
lews.  And  if  the  undersigned  do  not  actually  exercise  the  rights,  and  do  not  dis- 
charge an  the  duties  con^red  and  imposed  on  them  l^  their  lawfhl  election,  it  Is 
teeanae  they  axe  prevented  by  a  physical  violence,  against  which  they  will  not  cease 
teproteat" 

RiTers  of  blood  were  flowing  in  Paris  at  the  moment  M.  Guizot 
was  reading  this  document.  It  was  variously  received.  Some,  amoi^ 
whom  were  MM.de  Lafayette,  Laffitte,  Au^y  de  Puyraveau,  B^rard, 
Daonon,  de  Schonen,  Mauguin,  Bavoux,  de  Laborde,  and  Labbey 
de  Pomjn^res,  could  hardly  understand  what  was  meant  by  talking 
of  fideh^  to  the  king,  and  of  counsellors  deceiving  the  intenticns  rf 
like  wmmareh^  in  the  midst  of  a  ravaged  city,  and  amidst  the  din  of 
%  YaaAieA  combats.  Others,  such  as  MM!.  Charles  Dupin  and  Se- 
laadani,  thought  the  declaration  overbold.  M.  Casimir  Perier  made 
Imnjetf  prommently  conspicuous  by  his  convulsive  agitation.  Going 

3\  to  M.  Laffitte,  he  said  to  him,  '^  We  must  absolutel^r  negotiate  with 
armont.  Four  milUons  would  not  be  ill-bestowed  in  this  matter." 
Tbe  idea  of  tnring  to  effect  something  with  Marmont  was  quickly 
cnigfat  at  by  the  whole  meeting,  and  M.  Laffitte  was  assigned  the 
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task  of  naminff  the  five  members  who  should  form  the  deputation. 
He  named  MM.  Casimir  Perier,  Mauguin,  Lobau,  and  Gerard. 
After  appointing  to  meet  again  at  four  o'clock  at  M.  B^rard's,  the 
sitting  broke  up,  and  the  five  commissioners  set  off  for  head-quarters, 
stopping  on  their  way  at  M.  LaflStte's  to  concert  the  plan  of  their 

froceedings.  On  setting  foot  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  M.  Casimir 
*erier  could  not  help  saying  to  M.  Laffitte,  in  the  excess  of  his  per- 
turbation, "  I  very  much  fear  we  are  going  to  cast  ourselves  mto 
the  jaws  of  the  wolf." 

The  deputies  liad  been  anticipated  in  their  visit  to  the  Due  de 
Raguse  by  M.  Arago.  That  same  morning  the  latter  had  received 
a  letter  from  Madame  de  Boignes,  intreating  him  to  go  to  Marmont, 
and  exert  the  influence  he  possessed  over  Inm  to  save  Paris  from  ir^ 
reparable  disasters.  M.  Arago  hesitated,  well  knowing  how  prompt 
and  how  envenomed  is  suspicion  in  times  of  civil  discord.  A  noble 
thought  occurred  to  him,  and  his  decision  was  taken.  Calling  his 
eldest  son,  he  desired  him  to  accompany  him,  as  none  could  suspect 
a  father  of  meditating  an  act  of  perfidy  to  be  done  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  own  son.  They  set  out,  made  their  way  through  the 
flying  balls  to  head-quarters,  and  were  shown  into  a  room,  m  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  biUiard-table,  on  which  M.  Laurentie  was 
writing  an  article  for  the  Quotidienney  whilst  the  most  horrible  con- 
fiision  prevailed  all  round  him.  The  aides-de-camp  were  running 
to  and  fro  bewildered,  pale,  and  covered  with  dust  and  perspiration; 
despatches  were  going  off  every  moment  from  the  room  occupied 
by  the  commander-in-chief;  a  thousand  tumultuous  reports  were 
arriving  from  without,  mingled  with  the  explosion  of  fire-arms;  and 
superior  officers,  huddled  promiscuously  together,  were  standing 
with  ears  bent  to  listen  and  dejected  features,  anxiously  following 
all  the  fluctuations  of  the  conflict. 

When  M.  Arago  suddenly  presented  among  them  his  tall  figure, 
noble,  thoughtful  head,  and  piercing  eyes,  the  agitation  was  tre- 
mendous: they  surrounded  him  on  all  sides  with  accents  of  terror 
or  with  threats,  as  though  there  were  embodied  in  his  person  some 
startling  and  living  image  of  the  uproused  people.  Upon  this  M. 
Komierowski,  a  Polish  officer,  going  up  hastily  to  him,  said,  **  Sir, 
if  a  hand  is  laid  on  you,  I  will  strike  it  off  with  my  sabre." 

M.  Arago  was  conducted  to  the  commander-in-chief  But  before  he 
opened  his  lips,  Marmont  cried  out  abruptly,  with  a  hurried  sweep 
of  his  arm,  "  Propose  nothing  to  me  that  would  dishonour  me." 

*'  What  I  am  about  to  propose  to  you  is,  on  the  contrary,  for 
your  honour.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  turn  your  sword  against  dhaiies 
A. ;  but  refuse  all  command,  and  set  out  this  instant  for  St.  Cloud.** 
*^  What  I  abandon  the  post  in  which  the  king's  confidence  hasplaoed 
me !  I,  a  soldier,  fall  back  before  insurgent  bourgeois !  give  Europe 
reason  to  say  that  our  brave  troops  have  retreated  before  a  popukoe 
armed  with  sticks  and  stones !  Impossible,  impossible !  Tou  know 
my  sentiments.    Yon  know  whether  or  not  I  approved-  of  theee  ao- 
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cursed  ordonnances.  But  there  is  a  horrible  fatality  upon  me ;  my 
destiny  must  be  accomplished." — **  You  may  fight  agamst  that  fa- 
tality. One  means  remains  to  you  to  wipe  out  from  the  memory  of 
the  Paiifiians  the  events  of  the  invasion— off,  off,  without  delay !" 

At  this  moment  a  man  rushed  into  the  waiting-room^  dressed  in 
a  jacket,  with  a  hairy  cap  on  his  head.  All  was  confusion  at  the 
flight  of  this  imknown  individual;  he  was  oh  the  point  of  being  ar- 
rested, and  he  had  hardly  time  to  dash  the  cap  from  his  head,  and 
cry  out,  **  Do  you  not  know  me?  I  am  the  aide-de-camp  of  General 
Quinsonnas.  I  cut  off  my  moustaches  to  enable  me  to  get  here." 
He  demanded  to  speak  with  the  Due  dc  Raguse ;  and  he  told  him 
that  the  troops  posted  in  the  March^  des  Innocents  had  already  suf- 
fered severely,  and  that  a  reinforcement  was  necessary.  "  Why, 
have  you  not  cannon?" — "  Cannon,  monsieur  le  marechal!  What 
can  cannon  do  against  the  paving-stones  and  the  furniture  showered 
down  from  every  window  on  the  heads  of  the  soldiers?" 

Just  then  a  lancer,  who  had  been  knocked  off  his  horse,  was 
brought  into  the  adjoining  room.  The  poor  fellow  was  covered  with 
blood;  his  imiform  was  partly  open  in  front,  and  showed  his  breast 
stuck  with  printing-types,  which  had  been  used  instead  of  bullets. 

Marmont  strode  up  and  down  the  room ;  his  tumultuous  emotions 
were  written  in  his  face.  *'  Battalions !"  he  said,  impatiently,  to  the 
aide-de-camp.  "  I  have  no  battalions  to  send  them:  they  must  get 
out  of  the  aifiiculty  as  they  can." 

The  aide-de-camp  left  the  room,  and  M.  Arago  returned  to  his 
exhortations  with  mcreasing  warmth.  "Well,  well,"  murmured 
the  marshal,  "  this  evening — I  will  see — ''  '*  This  evening !  Do 
you  know  what  you  say  ?  Tnis  evening  there  will  be  mourmng  in 
thousands  of  families  !  This  evening  all  will  be  over !  And  whatever 
be  the  result  of  the  conflict  your  position  will  be  terrible.  Van- 
quished, your  ruin  is  certain  ;  victor,  you  will  never  be  forgiven  all 
Ais  blood.'' 

The  marshal  appeared  shaken.  M.  Arago  went  on  with  increased 
energy :  **  Must  I  tell  you  all  ?  As  I  came  along,  I  overheard  some 
ill-boding  phrases  among  the  crowd  :  They  are  firing  grape  on  the 
people;  it  is  Marmont  paying  his  debts^  At  these  worobs,  Marmont 
clutched  at  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

The  arrival  of  the  five  deputies  was  announced.  M.  Arago 
m^de  way  for  them^  and  was  a  witness,  at  the  same  moment,  to  an 
extraordmary  scene.  M.  Glandevez,  governor  of  the  Tuileries, 
having  shaken  hands  with  one  of  the  five  negotiators,  M.  d*  Ambra- 
geac  Guured  to  say  that  he  would  complain  of  the  act  to  the  king. 
Seized  with  inmgnation,  Greneral  Tromelin  went  straight  up  to 
d'Ambrageac,  and  accosted  him  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  delighted  at 
having  at  last  an  opportunity  of  unburdening  his  bosom.  So  impe- 
tuous was  this  choleric  burst,  that  had  it  encountered  any  resistance, 
swords  would  have  flashed  firom  their  scabbards.    Such  are  the  bum- 
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ing  antipathies  tliat  smoulder  beneath  the  cold  and  deceitful  uni- 
formity of  courtly  life ! 

As  ne  was  going  away,  M.  Axago  informed  M.  Delarue,  aide-de- 
camp to  the  Due  de  £aguse,  that  he  had  seen  in  the  Place  de  rOd&>n, 
soldiers  disposed  to  side  with  the  people.  Deeply  struck  with  the 
news,  M.  Delarue  hastened  to  conmnmicate  it  to  Prince  Polignac, 
and  returned  disheartened,  saying,  ''  It  is  his  desire  that  if  the  troops 
pass  over  to  the  people,  the  troops  likewise  shall  be  fired  upon." 

The  five  commissioners  were  mtroduced,  and  found  the  Due  de 
Baguse  alone.  M.  Laffitte,  speaking  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues, 
intreated  the  marshal  to  stop  the  effiision  of  blood  ;  and  he  repre- 
sented to  him  all  the  fatal  consequences,  not  only  to  the  nation,  but 
to  the  throne,  of  an  obstinate  violation  of  all  the  constituent  laws  of 
the  country.  The  marshal  replied,  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  judge 
of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  ordonnances ;  that  he  was  a  soldier, 
and  bound,  under  pain  of  in&my,  to  remain  at  the  post  in  which 
the  king's  confidence  had  placed  him ;  that  moreover,  before  the  re- 
vocation of  the  ordonnances  could  be  demanded,  the  Parimans  must 
be  forced  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  that  the  salvation  of  his  honour 
depended  on  his  not  giving  way.  As  he  uttered  these  words,  he 
turned  towards  Grenemb  Gerard  and  Lobau,  with  looks  and  gestures 
of  inquiry.  "  Your  honour  !"  replied  Laffitte,  with  spirit,  *'  Your 
honour,  monsieur  le  marechal !  but  there  are  not  two  honours ;  and 
of  all  crimes  the  greatest  is  to  shed  the  blood  of  one's  feUow-citixenfl  I" 
'^  Can  you  possibly  address  this  language  to  me,  Monsieur  Laffitte  ; 
you  who  know  me  ?'  said  Marmont,  d^ply  Aioved.  '^  What  can  I 
do  ?  I  will  write  to  the  king." 

M.  Laffitte,  having  inqiiired  of  the  marshal  whether  he  had  any 
hope  in  the  success  of  this  last  effiort,  the  latter  shook  his  head  aadly. 
^'  In  that  case,"  said  M.  Laffitte,  *'  I  am  determined  to  cast  myseu, 
body  and  substance,  into  the  movement." 

An  officer  entered  and  spoke  in  a  whisper  to  Marmont,  who  tnrmng 
suddenly  to  the  negotiators,  said,  ^'  Would  you  object  to  see  Prince 
Polignac  ?'  On  their  replyingin  the  negative,  he  went  out,  but  i^ 
tamed  almost  immediately.  The  prince  refused  to  receive  the  depa- 
ties.  Such  in  fact  was  the  invincible  in£Eituation  of  that  man.  On 
the  very  night  succeeding  that  bloody  day,  he  said  to  an  officer 
named  Blanchard,  who  )mi  a  very  fine  voice,  and  who  had  com- 
manded the  discharge  of  the  cannon  in  the  Place  de  Grdve  ooa  the 
28th, ''Sir,  I  have  often  admired  your  voice;  but  never  have  I  ben 
so  heartily  delighted  with  it  as  on  this  day.'* 

It  was  with  shuddering  aversion,  as  we  have  aheady  seeoDi,  thst 
the  Due  de  Raguse  had  accepted  the  fatal  mission  imposed  upon 
him.  He  had  been  forced  however  to  issue  warrants  forihe  aoesfc 
of  some  men  who  had  long  been  objects  of  suspidan  at  court,  Bodi 
as  MM.  Lafftyette,  Laffitte,  Audnr  de  Puyraveau,  Eusfebe  de  Sat 
verte,  and  Marchais.    He  availed  himself  of  the  visit  of  the  dqpn* 
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tics  to  withdraw  those  cruel  mandates.  His  good  faitli  served  hiTn 
for  a  pretext  to  this  act  He  then  wrote  to  the  king  as  he  had  pro- 
xnisecL  This  was  the  third  letter  he  had  addressed  to  Charles  X. 
fdnce  the  capital  had  been  declared  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  first 
had  ndscamed:  in  the  second  he  said,  '^  Sire,  it  is  no  longer  a  dis- 
turbance; it  IB  a  revolution.  The  honour  of  the  crown  may  still  be 
saved;  to-morrow  perhap  it  will  be  too  late."  Lastly,  in  the 
iliird^  after  acquainting  tnc  king  with  the  proceedings  of  the  five 
deputies,  he  ur^ed  him  to  with£aw  the  oraonnances,  at  the  same 
time  informing  nim  that  the  troops  could  hold  out  for  a  month.  M. 
de  Poliffnac  read  this  letter,  and  relying  on  the  assurances  it  con- 
tained, he  wrote  on  his  own  part  to  Charles  X.  to  encourage  him  to  a 
vigorous  resistance.  The  marshal^s  despatch  was  carried  to  St.  Cloud 
hv  M.  de  Komierowski;  but  he  did  not  set  out  till  some  minutes 
sfter  the  courier  sent  off  by  Prince  Polignac.  Thus  the  marshal's 
€X)unsels  made  no  impression  on  the  king,  who  sent  him  orders  by 
M.  de  Komierowski  to  concentrate  the  troops  round  the  Tuileries, 
and  to  act  with  masses. 

But  it  was  now  too  late  to  rest  the  salvation  of  the  monarchy  on 
3iew  arrangements  of  strategy.  The  insurrection  was  increasing 
every  minute ;  all  the  quarters  of  the  capital  were  putting  them- 
eelves  in  motion.  How  was  this  conflagration,  thus  blazmg  in  a 
thousand  places,  to  be  cxti^uished?  The  revolt  had  long  crossed 
the  Seine.  The  Passage  Dauphine  was  a  real  muster-ground, 
-whence  fresh  combatants  rushed  forth  every  moment.  An  enthu- 
^asm,  that  bordered  on  delirium,  prevailed  there.  Armand  Carrel, 
"who  deplored  combats  he  believed  useless,  had  gone  amoi^st  his 
d&iends  to  represent  to  them  the  tmavoidable  sterility  ot  their 
heroism,  and  he  was  haranguing  them  from  a  table  on  which  he 
stood,  when  a  pistol,  pointed  at  ms  breast,  showed  him  how  irresis- 
tible the  movement  had  become.  Furious  clamours  resounded  in  the 
Hue  de  Grenelle  St.  Germain,  round  the  h6tel  of  the  minister  of  war, 
and  Madame  de  Bourmont  was  so  terrified  that  she  herself  gave  orders 
to  hoist  the  tricolour  flag.     M.  de  Champagny  had  it  removed. 

That  superior  oflScer  had  for  the  last  two  days  neglected  nothing 
to  enable  mm  to  be  of  service  to  the  cause  of  nis  adoption;  but  ho 
-was  left  in  ignorance  of  every  thing,  and  was  never  consulted.  It 
"was  from  a  man  who  was  perfectly  unconnected  with  the  war  office 
that  M.  de  Polignac  received  the  mihtaiy  intelligence  he  required: 
and  such  was  the  infatuation  of  the  leading  men,  that  no  one  had 
even  thought  of  warning  the  camps  of  Luneville  and  St.  Omer. 
H.  de  Champagny  expre^y  proposed  that  this  should  be  done;  but 
the  telegraphic  Ime  was  broken.  Of  the  three  brothers,  who  had 
the  direction  of  the  telegraph,  two  were  liberals,  the  third  a  royalist. 
The  despatch  was  carried  as  far. as  Ecouen,  across  the  barricades  by 
a  poor  soldier  of  the  Invalides,  with  a  wooden  1^.  In  short  there 
was  an  utter  want  of  forethought,  an  indescribable  confusion  in  the 
Jiigher  quarteis  whence  all  oiders  should  have  issued.    No  r^ular 
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distribution  of  rations  had  been  made  to  the  troops.     M.  de  Cham- 

Signy  hearing  that  the  bakery  for  the  troops  was  threatened,  imme- 
ately  sent  word  to  head-quarters,  and  two  companies  of  veterans 
were  sent  thither,  who  were  no  sooner  arrived  on  the  spot  than  they 
suffered  themselves  to  be  disarmed.  M.  de  Champagny  instantly 
applied  to  M.  de  la  Tour  Mauberg,  ffovemor  of  the  Invalides;  a 
sort  of  new  bakery  was  established  at  tne  Ecole  Militaire  with  stores 
belonging  to  the  invalides.  Labour  in  vain  !  When  rations  were 
to  be  carried  to  the  troops,  it  was  found  that  the  communications 
were  cut  off,  and  hunger  was  added  to  the  sufferings  endured  by 
the  soldiers  on  that  frightful  day. 

At  four  o^clock  the  deputies  met  according  to  appointment  at  M. 
Berard*s.  Intense  anxiety  was  depicted  in  every  face.  M,  Laffitte 
reported  what  had  passed  between  the  commissioners  and  the 
Due  de  Ra^se.  So  then,  royalty  did  not  deem  itself  in  danger; 
it  even  beheved  itself  competent  to  dictate  conditions!  Was  it 
not  very  imprudent  to  brave  a  power  so  self-assured?  Excla- 
mations burstmg  from  all  parts  of^  the  room  testified  the  panic 
fears  of  the  assembly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  perseverance 
of  the  Parisians  in  revolt,  the  fierce  and  ominous  shouts  uttered 
in  the  very  courtyard  of  the  hotel,  the  turbulent  ardour  of  the 
citizens  that  crowded  round  the  doors,  the  distant  pealing  of  bells 
mingled  with  the  discharges  of  musketry  and  the  roU  of  the  drums, 
all  this  proved  that  St.  Cloud  was  not  the  sole  abode  of  strength,  and 
that  the  people,  no  less  than  royalty,  had  its  passions.  What  course 
was  to  be  taken  ?  That  of  courage,  said  Berard  and  some  of  his  friends. 
Two  journalists,  MM.  Andra  and  Barbaroux,  had  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  there  they  stood  shaming  the  weakness  of  the  deputies, 
and  conjuring  them  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents, 
and  not  leave  without  a  leader  a  population  armed  for  the  cause  of 
the  bourgeoisie.  M.  Coste,  at  the  same  time,  brought  in  a  proof 
copy  of  the  protest  of  the  ioumalists,  which  he  had  been  directed  to 
prmt;  but  not  content  with  having  struck  out  from  it  every  expre»> 
sion  savouring  of  monarchy,  he  refused  to  publish  it  unless  the 
deputies  affixed  their  signatures  to  it.  They  were  called  on  to 
decide  one  way  or  other.  M.  S^bastiani  was  a&dd,  and  lefl  the 
room  accompanied  by  M.  Bertin  de  Vaux  and  General  Gerard,  and 
by  degrees  the  meetmg  was  reduced  to  a  very  small  number.  To 
avoid  the  risk  of  real  signatures,  the  expedient  was  suggested  of 
making  out  a  list  of  names:  this  would  leave  every  one  an  oppor- 
tunity of  falling  back  on  a  disavowal;  and  as  if  this  device  did  not 
appear  sufficiently  reassuring,  it  was  proposed  to  swell  the  list  of 
names  by  adding  those  of  all  the  liberal  deputies  absent  from  Paiis. 
"  That  IS  a  very  good  thought,"  said  M.  Laffitte,  sarcastioaliy;  "  if 
we  are  beaten  no  one  will  have  signed;  if  we  are  victors,  signatures 
will  not  be  lacking."  M.  Dupin  ain6,  was  not  present  at  this  meet- 
ing. His  name  was  set  down  in  the  list,  but  struck  out  by  M. 
Mauguin,  who  seemed  to  fear  a  violent  remonstrance  on  the  |Murt  of 
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Ids  colleague  in  case  of  failure.  The  deputies  as  they  withdrew  had 
to  pass  tlurou^h  a  multitude  filled  with  indignation  at  their  conduct. 
M.  S^bastiani  among  others  was  pursued  with  that  popular  execration 
which  two  days  afterwards  was  lost  in  songs  of  triumph.  Eternally 
iNunren  lesson  I 

General  Vincent  who  had  gone  over  several  parts  of  the  raging 
city,  in  company  with  General  Pajol,  set  out  in  the  evening  for  St. 
Cloud,  to  state  his  impressions  to  Charles  X. ;  to  tell  him  that  the 
aspect  of  thin^  was  becoming  more  and  more  gloomy;  that  no  news 
hiSi  been  received  either  of  the  Comte  de  St.  Chamans  or  of  General 
Talon;  that  the  troops  were  without  victuals,  that  they  were  dying 
of  thirst,  and  found  nothing  on  their  way  but  threatening  looks  or 
fdoeed  doors.  A  courtier  whom  Greneral  Vincent  met  on  the  road, 
and  to  whom  he  communicated  these  melancholy  details,  found  means 
to  arrive  before  him  at  St.  Cloud,  to  belie  ms  report  beforehand, 
being  well  assured  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  monarch  by  warn* 
ing  him  against  the  truth.  Charles  X.,  therefore,  lent  a  cold  ear  to 
the  j)ainful,  but  faithful  reports  brought  him  by  the  general.  "  The 
Parisians,"  he  said,  "  are  m  a  state  of  anarchy;  anarchy  will  neces- 
sarily bring  them  to  my  feet."  Like  all  princes,  Charles  X.  had  little 
faith  in  the  devotion  of  any  but  those  wno  consented  to  join  in  his 
own  illusions;  and  as  no  one  could  flatter  these  at  such  a  moment 
vrithout  betrayinff  him,  the  courtiers  did  betray  him  for  fear  of  dis- 
pleasing  him/ 

As  the  hours  rolled  on,  the  anxietj  of  the  men  of  half  measures 
became  more  and  more  intense.  Casimir  P^rier  especially  appeared 
panic-stricken.  He  had  said  to  M.  Alexandre  de  Girardin  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th,  **  The  best  thing  for  France  is  the  Bourbons 
TOthout  the  ultras.^'  In  fact  he  had  then  no  other  thought  than  how 
to  guarantee  the  throne  of  Charles  X.  M.  Alexandre  de  Girardin, 
agreeing  in  his  views,  hastened  to  St.  Cloud,  to  urge  the  king  to 
peicall  the  ordonnances. 

Trepidation  and  alarm  prevailed  in  the  royal  abode,  though  they 
found  no  tongue.  No  one  was  at  his  post;  the  routine  of  service 
was  almost  wholly  suspended;  and  the  high  officers  of  the  household 
were  slinking  away  one  after  the  other.  Among  the  most  practised 
courtiers,  however,  uneasiness  was  tempered  by  tne  fear  of  offending 
their  master;  some  of  them  even,  with  a  refinement  of  adulation 
which  their  paleness  belied,  affected  to  be  full  of  confidence. 

That  morning  Madame  Gontaut  ran  through  the  guards'  hall  to- 
wards the  apartments  of  Charles  X.,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  crying  out  *'  Save  the  king,  Messieurs !  save  the  king !"  Every 
one  instantly  started  to  his  feet;  the  guards  put  on  their  helmets  with 
all  speed;  M.  de  Damas,  who  was  walking  in  the  park  with  his  royal 
pupil,  caught  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  up  the 
Trocadero,  followed  by  M.  Mazas  supporting  the  terror-stricken 
Madame  de  Damas.    The  cry,  '•  To  arms  I"  inopportunely  raised  by 
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a  sexLtinel,  had  been  enough  to  set  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ch&teau 
in  confusion  and  dismay. 

M.  de  Girardin  however  found  Charles  X.  perfectly  c<Mifident  of 
success,  and  immovable  in  his  purpose.  While  he  was  imploring 
biTTi  to  recall  the  ordonnancea,  the  Duchess  de  Berri  made  her  appear- 
ance, and  when  she  talked  with  passionate  vehemence  of  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  crownanditsdiCTity  by  a  firm  and  rescdute  bearing, 
"  Good  God!  Madame,"  cried  Giraxdin, "  it  is  not  my  own  interests 
I  am  here  to  advocate,  but  yours.  The  kin^  is  not  wagering  his  owzl 
crown  merely;  he  wagers  that  of  monseigneur  the  dauphin;  he- 
wafers  that  of  yoiir  son,  Madame  I"  He  continued  to  urge  his  suit, 
ana  Charles  X.  referred  him  to  the  dauphin;  but  the  latter  answered 
diily,  **  I  am  the  first  subject  in  the  kmgdom,  and  33  such  I  must 
have  no  other  will  than  the  king's."  The  common  policy  of  princes, 
obedient  to  servility,  or  traitors  even  to  assassination. 

Other  attempts  of  Ihe  same  kind  were  made  on  Charles  X.  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  The  Baron  de  Vitrolles  appeared  at  the  ch&teau, 
and  urged  the  king,  in  pressing  terms,  to  treat  with  the  fitctdouSy 
representing  to  him  that  it  was  sometimes  good  policy  to  yield  to 
circumstances,  in  order  to  be  the  better  able  to  control  them  at  a 
future  day,  and  that  this  had  been  Mazaiin's  policy,  and  up  to  a 
certain  point  that  of  Richelieu  himself.  Charles  X.  did  not  conceal 
the  repu^iance  he  felt  at  dealing  by  stratagem  and  subterfuge  witk 
revolt,  besides,  he  thought  he  nad  might  on  his  side,  and  he  spoke 
with  so  much  assurance  of  the  inevitable  triumph  of  his  will,  that 
the  baron  was,  for  the  moment,  convinced.  But  when  he  returned, 
that  evening  to  Paris,  passing  blood-stained  barricades,  and  with  the 
noise  of  musketry  in  his  ears,  he  no  longer  doubted  lliat  the  voices* 
of  lying  courtiers  lulled  the  unfortunate  long  to  sleep  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice.  He  had  another  interview  with  Doctor  Thibault, 
who  hand^  him,  not  exactly  on  the  part  of  General  G^drard,  but  in 
his  name,  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  were  written  two  names,  those 
of  MM.  de  Mortemart  and  Gerard.  The  Baron  de  VitzoUes  under- 
took to  go  next  day  to  St.  Cloud,  and  propose  those  individuals  to 
the  king  as  his  ministers.  Such  was  the  origin  of  that  Mortemart 
ministrv  which  was  to  be  so  soon  swept  away  by  the  tempest 

^  Whilst  Charles  X.  thought  only  of  mspiring  all  aroundhim  with 
his  own  fatal  security,  a  bold  scheme  was  concocting  almost  before 
his  eyes  in  the  apartments  of  Madame  de  Gpontaut.  Convinced  of 
the  old  monarch's  impotence  to  defend  his  dynasty,  General  Vincent 
had  resolved  to  save  royalty  without  the  king's  co-operation,  un- 
known to  the  king,  and,  if  necessary,  despite  the  king.  He  went 
to  Madame  de  Gbntaut  and  set  forth  to  her  that,  in  the  AinwiiTig 
state  of  things,  the  fate  of  the  monarchy  depended  on  a  heroic  re- 
solve, and  he,  therefore,  proposed  to  her  to  take  the  Duchess  de 
Berri  and  her  son  to  Paris.  He  suggested  that  they  should  take 
Neuilly  in  their  way,  get  hold  of  the  £^  d'Qrl^ans,  and  oblige  him^ 
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by  main  force  to  take  part  in  the  hazards  of  the  enterprise ;  they 
snould  then  enter  Paris  by  the  faubourg,  and  the  Duchess  de  Bern, 
eodiibitiiig  the  royal  child  U>  the  people,  should  confide  him  to  the 
geoeroflity  of  the  combatants.  Hadame  de  Gontaut  approved  of 
tiiis  Boheme.  In  spite  of  its  adventurous  character,  or  rather  for 
that  very  zeason,  it  won  upon  the  excitable  imagination  of  the 
DocheaB  de  Bern,  and  every  thing  was  arranged  for  carrying  it  into 
eseculion.  But  the  infideuty  of  a  confederate  put  Charles  X.  in 
poBBesmon  of  the  plot,  and  it  broke  down. 

Meanwhile  the  msurrection  was  raging  in  all  quarters  of  the  city, 
and  everywhere  the  people  had  the  advantage.  A  Svriss  battalion 
was  posted  on  the  Quai  de  T^cole.  The  Due  de  Raguse,  who,  aa 
aheady  stated,  had  received  orders  to  concentrate  his  forces  roimd 
the  Tuileries,  sent  directions  to  the  lieutenant-colonel,  M.  Mail- 
laidoz,  to  march  forthwith  to  the  March^  des  Innocents  and  bring 
off  Greneral  Quinsonnas,  who  was  hemmed  in  there  on  all  sides. 
M.  de  Maillardoz  immediately  left  the  Quai  de  T^cole,  at  the  head 
of  the  Swiss,  and  reached  La  pointe  St.  Eustache  by  the  Rue  de  la 
Monnaie,  but  instead  of  turning  off  towards  the  Marche  des  Inno- 
cents, by  the  Rue  Montmartre,  he  pursued  his  march  through  the 
Rue  Montorgueil.  This  was  a  &tal  error;  for  before  ever  he  reached 
the  Rue  Mandar  the  pavement  was  strewed  with  dead,  and  when  he 
had  to  enter  that  street,  which  was  stopped  up  by  an  enormous  bar- 
ricade, it  was  a  horrible  butchery.  jJio  barricade,  however,  was 
passed,  but  the  next  day  many  corpses  of  Swiss  soldiers  were  seen 
stretched  on  the  stones  that  composed  it;  and  that  of  one  of  their 
officers  lay  across  it,  a  dismal  monument  of  the  dauntlessness  and  of 
the  vengeance  of  the  people !  M.  de  Maillardoz  continued  his  route, 
reached  the  Rue  Montmartre  and  passed  through  it,  amidst  a  hail  of 
musketry,  down  to  the  March^  des  Innocents.  There  he  formed  a 
junction  with  the  force  under  General  Quinsonnas,  and  the  whole 
body  marched  away,  by  the  river  side,  to  take  up  their  position  on 
the  Quai  de  T^cole. 

As  for  the  troops  in  the  Hotel  de  ViUe  they  continued  to  defend 
themselves  against  a  constantly  augmenting  multitude  of  assailants. 
Posted  at  the  windows  of  the  buildme  they  kept  up  a  constant  raking 
fire  on  all  the  surrounding  streets.  The  number  of  victims  at  this 
point  was  considerable  at  11  p.m.,  that  is  to  say  at  the  hour  when 
the  deputies,  assembled  for  uie  second  time,  at  the  house  of  M. 
Audry  de  Puyraveau,  were  affording  another  spectacle  of  their  in- 
decision and  impotence.  MM.  Laffitte,  Lafayette,  Maugiiin,  Audry, 
de  Laborde,  Bavoux,  and  Chardel  displayed,  at  this  meeting,  a 
firmness  that  did  them  honour;  but  M.  Sebastiani  was,  more  than 
ever,  a  stickler  for  due  order  of  law.  "  We  are  negotiating,  Mes- 
sieurs," said  he.  *'  Our  fimctions  here  are  those  of  mediators,  and 
we  do  not  even  possess  any  longer  the  title  of  deputies."  *'  We  are 
conspiring  as  the  people  conspires,  and  with  it,  replied  M.  Mau- 
guin,  wit£  warmth;  and  M.  Laffitte  repeated  the  same  threat  he  had 
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held  out  to  the  Due  de  Ragusc, ''  If  the  ordonnances  are  not  with- 
drawn I  will  tlirow  myself  body  and  substance  into  the  movement." 
The  room  was  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  people  heard  all  that 
passed,  through  die  windows,  which  M.  Audiy  de  Puyraveau  had 
ordered  to  be  opened.     Ere  long  there  was  one  imAnimous  shout  of 
indignation  against  M.  de  Sebastiani.     Several  combatants  rushed 
into  the  courtyard,  and  reported  how  murderous  had  been  the  con- 
flict.  Upon  this  MM.  Lafayette,  Laffitte,  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  and 
de  Laborde,  stung  with  grief,  cried  out  that  the  deputies  must  direct 
the  cflorts  of  the  people,  join  in  its  dangers,  and  adopt  its  standard. 
M.  Guizot  remained  silent  and  motionless.     M.  Mechin's  counte- 
nance betrayed  his  dissatisfaction  and  embarrassment.     As  for  M. 
Sebastiani,  he  liad  no  sooner  heard  mention  of  the  tricolour  flag, 
than,  rising:  with  sims  of  the  most  violent  anxiety,  he  declared  that 
for  himself  he  could  take  no  part  in  such  discussions,  and  that  there 
was  no  national  flag  except  the  white  flag.     Then  turning  to  M. 
Mechin,  "Are  you  coming ?*  he  said,  and  they  both  went  out. 
**  We  liavc  liad  enough  of  idle  talking,*'  said  Audry  de  Puyraveau, 
*^  the  time  is  come  to  act.     Let  us  show  ourselves  to  the  people,  and 
in  arms.''     Lafayette  demanded  that  a  post  should  be  assigned  him, 
declaring  that  he  was  ready  to  ^o  to  it  that  instant    Once  more  the 
deputies  separated,  Avithout  having  come  to  any  conclusion,  after  ap- 
pomting  to  meet  again  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  M.  LiafHtte  is. 
if  this  sitting  served  for  nothing  else,  at  least  it  showed  what  those 
men  were  made  of,  who  were  afterwards  seen  figuring  aiiiong  the 
triumphers. 

Some  lively  acclamations  greeted  Lafayette  as  he  left  the  house. 
Age  had  enfeebled  his  body  without  chilhng  his  heart.    Intoxicated, 
moreover,  with  popularity,  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  Ule:  but  his 
ardour  was  perpetually  counteracted  and  damped  by  the  persons 
about  him.     In  tliat  night  of  the  28 — 29th,  he  walked  about  for  a 
while  leaning  on  the  arm  of  M.  Carbonel,  and  followed  by  M.  Las- 
teyrie  and  a  domestic,  his  ear  drinking  in  by  anticipation  the  shouts 
that  would  doubtless  greet  him  as  he  passed  on  the  morrow,  and  in- 
haUng  with  ecstasy  the  odour  of  revolt  diffused  throughout  the  city. 
He  reached  liis  carriage,  and  was  just  stepping  into  it,  when  a  ci- 
tizen came  up  and  said,  "  Greneral,  I  am  going  to  the  Gour  des  Fon- 
taines, where  I  am  expected  by  some  insurgents.    I  will  speak  to 
thoin  in  your  name,  and  tell  them  that  the  national  guard  is  under 
your  command."     ^^  Are  you  mad,  sir?"  immediately  exclaimed  M. 
do  (  arboiiol.     "  Do  you  want  to  have  the  general  shot?*    Such 
w^ro  tho  infhionccs  tliat  beset  Lafayette  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  in 
TrWuh  If  wH4j)l»i Illy  incumbent  on  him  to  venture  his  head  upon 
f>./.  isaif/..     lloTO  wns  a  palpable  confirmation  of  the  fact,  that  the 
tf^rf  f,^  y  f,f  wf'll-known  names,  however  great  it  be,  is  not  al?rays  suf- 
h-'*  —  ^  ..r,/|  rr-rfnirily  among  the  combatants  of  July,  more  than  one 
•M..  f...:^  ,.  ^^^^  j},,j^  every  tiling  is  permitted  to  the  daiing  of  new 
'«"  "  'h  *tfftf^  r,f  papular  commotion.  jFor  instance,  whibi  in  one  part 
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of  Paris,  the  warmest  friends  of  Lafayette  were  afraid  of  allowing 
his  great  name  to  be  compromised,  the  following  characteristic  scene 
was  taking  place  at  another  point.  At  the  very  same  hour,  two 
citizens,  MM.  Higonnet  and  Degouss^  were  walking  in  the  then 
deserted  Place  des  Petits  Pc^res,  when  a  stranger  accosted  them  and 
add,  *^  The  fight  begins  again  to-morrow.  I  am  a  military  man. 
Do  you  want  a  general?" — *^  A  general?"  replied  M.  D^oussee. 
^  All  that  is  wanted  to  make  one  off-hand  in  tunes  of  revomtion  is 
the  help  of  a  tailor."  And  M.  Higonnet  added,  ''  You  want  to  be 
asenezal?  Very  well;  put  on  a  imiform,  and  away  with  you  to 
wneie  they  are  fighting.  The  stranger's  name  was  Dubourg:  he 
thought  the  advice  good;  acted  upon  it,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by, 
and  was  the  next  day  king  of  Pans  for  a  time. 

Silence  had  settled  on  tne  city  with  the  coming  on  of  night.  What 
a  day  did  it  close  upon !  Paris  had  never  seen  any  more  terrible 
even  during  the  savage  feuds  of  the  Armagnacs  and  Bourguignons. 
Now  for  what  had  all  this  blood  been  shed?  Vtue  la  Chartel  had 
been  shouted,  but  the  cry  had  terrified  within  the  walls  of  their 
dwellings  both  the  deputies  and  the  greater  part  of  those  whose 
power  was  foimded  on  the  charter.  Vive  la  Chartel  had  been 
diouted;  but  who  were  the  combatants?  They  were  some  young 
bourgeois,  men  of  heart  and  resolution,  who  saw  in  the  charter  only 
despotism  ingeniously  disguised ;  they  were  proletaries  to  whom  the 
charter  was  unknown,  and  who,  had  they  known,  would  have  ex- 
ecrated it;  lastly,  and  above  all,  they  were  the  boys  of  the  streets  of 
Paris,  a  harebrained  and  valiant  race,  heroic  from  recklessness,  greedy 
of  amusements,  and,  therefore,  martial,  for  as  much  as  battles  are  a 
sort  of  sport  And  as  if  to  put  the  climax  to  this  huge  and  awful 
derision,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  royal  troops,  the  Due  de 
Raguse,  condemned  the  ordinances,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  he 
poured  his  volleys  upon  the  people.  What  of  that?  the  game  was 
to  be  played  out  to  the  end,  for  hiunan  folly  is  not  so  qmckly  ex- 
hausted. So  then,  after  the  massacres  of  the  28th,  barricades  were 
busily  erected  in  anticipation  of  the  massacres  of  the  29th:  and  in 
that  sleepless  night  how  many  mothers  sat  waiting  for  a  son  who 
never  returned ! 

The  tsroo^  meanwhile  had  fallen  back  from  all  points  on  the 
Tuileries.  Those  that  occupied  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  having  but  forty 
cartridges  lefl  at  midnight,  determined  at  last  to  retreat.  They  sal- 
lied forth,  carrying  their  dead  or  wounded  comrades,  and  marched 
in  doubt  and  apprehension,  with  ears  bent  to  catch  the  least  sound, 
and  seeming  to  suspect  fresh  assailants  behind  every  barricade.  But 
they  encountered  no  enemies:  all  they  met  on  their  way  were  the 
dead  they  stumbled  over  in  the  dark. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


.  At  daybreak  on  tlic  29th,  some  \'igilant  bourgeois  left  the  house 
of  M.  Baude  to  explore  the  city;  it  was  silent,  deserted,  and  showed 
bloody  traces  of  the  preceding  day's  events.  On  arriving  at  the  Place 
de  Gxeve,  where  still  lay  some  corpses,  they  were  struck  with  the 
deathlike  quiet  prevailing  there.  They  then  agreed  to  go  sevenlly 
into  the  various  quarters  of  the  capital,  and  everywhere  to  propagate 
the  false  report,  that  an  immense  assemblage  liad  coUectea  in  m>nt 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  the 
Louvre. 

The  working  men  of  the  faubourgs  were  already  preparing  to  re- 
new the  fight;  but  a  certain  portion  of  the  bourgeoisie  were  tor- 
mented with  thoughts  of  a  dinerent  kind.  M.  Baude,  followed  by 
a  numerous  band,  ^vith  which  he  had  visited  several  barracks  and 
sounded  the  fidelity  of  the  soldiery,  found  a  company  of  national 
guards  dra^vn  up  in  line  of  battle  in  the  Place  Royale.  He  harangued 
Siem  warmly,  told  them  that  the  troops  were  everywhere  surrender- 
ing up  their  arms,  and  endeavoured  to  hurry  them  with  him  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  They  obstinately  refused  to  follow;  they  had  armed, 
they  said,  solely  to  save  their  houses  from  pillage. 

During  this  time  a  citizen,  named  Gralle,  was  making  his  way 
through  the  line  of  sentinels  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  under  tlie 
guidance  of  an  unknown  individual,  to  whom  the  soldiers  opened  a 
passage.  Being  introduced  to  the  Due  de  Ra^use,  *'  Monsieur  le 
marechal,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  "  your 
troops  are  firing  from  some  balconies  in  the  Rue  St  Honore  on  in- 
offensive citizens !  can  you  not  put  a  stop  to  such  atrocities?" — ^"  You 
insult  mc,  sir,  in  regarding  me  as  the  author  of  such  orders,"  re- 
pUed  the  duke.  "I  have  just  given  injunctions  to  the  troops  to  fire 
only  in  self-defence.  This  is  about  to  be  made  known  to  Paris  by 
a  proclamation." — **  How!"  resumed  M.  Galle ;  "for  two  days, 
monsieur  Ic  marechal,  you  have  been  keeping  up  a  fire  upon  the 
people,  and  tlie  municipal  authority  has  not  yet  shown  itself  I'' 
— **  True,"  said  the  marsnal,  dashing  liis  hand  against  his  forehead 
with  the  gesture  of  despair;  "  it  is  true !"  Then  calling  his  secre- 
tary, ^^  Let  tlie  mayors  of  Paris  be  summoned  to  attend  nere  within 
an  hour!" — **  Within  an  hour,  monsieur!  But  who  knows  what 
will  happen  within  that  hour?  Perhaps  you  will  not  be  in  ex- 
istence, nor  two  hundred  thousand  Parisians,  nor  the  king,  nor  I 
who  address  you.  What  must  be  done,  monsieur  le  marfehal,  allow 
me  to  tcU  you:  set  out  instantly;  stop  the  fusillades  that  you  hear 
from  this  place;  go  to  St.  Cloud,  and  teU  tibe  Idns  that  we  have 

n  up  the  pavement  of  our  streets;  that  the  rooS  of  our  houses 
liled  with  stones;  that  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  bravest  sol- 
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diets  should  not  take  Paris ;  and  that  many  persons  who  understand 
the  art  of  war,  myself  to  begin  with,  are  about  to  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  population,  if  immense  concessions  are  not  made." 

The  duke  repUed,  despondmgly,  that  the  kin^  knew  all;  but  that 
he  would,  perhaps,  Usten  to  a  deputation,  provided  it  were  a  depu- 
tation of  the  bourgeoisie* 

Immediately  fSter  this  interview,  the  Due  de  Raguse  gave  orders 
to  the  mayors  to  assemble.  Four  of  them  responded  to  the  summons. 
The  proclamation,  of  which  the  marshal  haa  spoken,  was  printed; 
and  some  prisoners  were  set  at  Uberty,  and  commissioned  to  distri- 
bute copies  among  the  people. 

The  royal  troops  were  now  far  removed  from  the  populous  quar- 
ters, all  access  to  which  was  barred  them  by  the  innumerable  barri- 
cades that  had  sprung  up  in  the  course  of  the  night.  They  now 
occupied  only  the  cordon  extending  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Champs 
Ely^es.  Troops  of  the  line  were  stationed  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Toileries  and  in  the  Place  Vend6me.  The  guards  covered  the  Car- 
rousel, the  Place  Louis  XV.,  the  Boulevard  de  la  IVIadeleme,  and 
the  inner  court  of  the  Palais  Royal;  several  posts  had  been  esta- 
blished in  the  Rue  St.  Honor6;  two  Swiss  battaUons  defended  the 
Louvre;  and  the  muzzles  of  the  cannons  were  everywhere  pointed 
in  the  direction  by  which  the  multitude  could  arrive. 

The  Swiss  appeared  restless;  but  a  very  different  feeling  prevailed 
among  the  rest  of  the  troops.  Exhausted  with  hunger,  worn  down 
•with  fatigue,  sons  after  all  of  the  people,  in  whose  minds  the  shame 
of  defeat  was  combated  by  the  horror  of  victory,  they  stood  leaning 
feebly  on  their  weapons,  with  drooping  hearts  ana  leaden  looks. 
Those  houses,  behind  every  window  of  which  they  were  assured  of 
an  enemy  ;  those  streets,  deserted  and  blazing  in  the  sunshine, 
through  which  they  had  been  led,  and  where  lay  so  many  of  their 
comrades  slain  by  invisible  assailants;  those  high  barricades;  the 
silence  of  that  vast  city,  in  which  there  reigned  neither  tumult  nor 
repose;  those  shrill  and  desultory  cries  of  "  F?re  la  Ckarte!"  the 
wild  appeal  to  a  system  of  law  of  which  the  majority  were  igno- 
rant; all  this  disconcerted  the  stoutest  hearts,  and  the  oflSocrs  tliem- 
selves  vacillated  in  utter  confusion  of  soul. 

The  people,  master  in  its  own  domain,  was  (juitting  the  faubourgs 
in  bands,  and  advancing  along  the  boulevards  m  dense  columns. 

A  whimsical  scene  was  passing  at  the  same  moment  in  the  heart 
of  Paris.  Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  a  man  of  middle  height 
and  energetic  countenance,  marched  through  the  March6  dcs  Inno- 
cents, dressed  in  a  generaVs  uniform,  and  followed  by  a  great  number 
of  armed  men.  It  was  from  M.  Evareste  Dumouhn,  editor  of  the 
XJonstitutumnel,  that  this  man  had  received  his  uniform,  purchased  at 
an  old-clothes  shop;  and  the  epatdettes  he  wore  had  been  given  him 
by  the  actor  Penet:  they  came  from  the  property  room  of  the 

*  Eridence  of  M.  Galle  at  the  trial  of  the  mfaiisters,  toL  ii.,  p.  12S. 
k2 
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Opera  Comique.  "What  general  is  that?"  was  asked  on  all  hands; 
and  when  those  about  liim  replied  "  It  is  General  Dubourg,"  Vive 
le  general  Dvbourgl  shouted  the  people,  who  had  never  before 
heard  the  name,  aut  all  had  then  an  immense  need  of  being  com- 
manded. 

The  procession  took  its  way  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  where  the 

feneral  installed  himself.  Some  minutes  afterwards  the  tricolour 
ag  had  ceased  to  float  over  the  building.  A  man  entered  the 
room  where  M.  Dubourg  was  seated,  and  where  several  young  men, 
ranged  round  a  table,  were  busy  writing.  "  Greneral,  the  uphol- 
sterer is  here.  What  colour  is  the  flag  to  be?" — *'  We  must  have  a 
black  flag,  and  France  will  retain  that  colour  till  she  has  reconquered 
her  freedom." 

M.  Baude  appeared  in  his  turn  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  offered  to  the  daring.  He  constituted  himself  secre- 
tary to  an  ideal  government,  and  sent  out  proclamations.  M. 
Fran^ue,  an  avocat,  received  orders  to  hasten  to  the  house  of  M. 
Seguier,  first  president  of  the  Cour  Royale,  arrest  him  and  bring 
him  by  force  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  These  people  wished  to  place 
the  insurrection  under  the  apparent  patronage  of  the  judicial  autho- 
rities. Thus  the  two  men  who  had  chosen  to  be  the  government 
for  some  hours,  were  the  government.     They  were  obeyed. 

M.  Baude  was  no  sooner  installed  than  he  took  some  measures  of 
urgent  expediency.  He  made  M.  de  Villeneuve  take  an  account  of 
the  treasury  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  was  found  to  contain  a 
little  more  than  five  millions  of  francs.  He  sent  for  the  syndics  of 
the  bakers,  who  informed  him  that  the  stock  of  bread  stuff  in  Paris 
was  enough  for  a  month's  supply;  and  he  sent  word  to  the  syndics 
of  the  butchers  that  cattle  shoiud  be  admitted  into  the  capital  free 
of  toll  while  the  crisis  lasted.  Lastly  he  caused  committees  to  be 
appointed  in  each  of  the  twelve  arrondissements  of  Paris  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  correspond  with  the  H6tel  de  Ville. 

Whilst  busied  with  the  cares  of  this  authority  so  boldlv  usiuped, 
M.  Baude  received  the  visit  of  M.  Claprote,  an  attache  of  the  Rus- 
sian embassy.  That  gentleman  informed  him  that  the  attitude  of 
the  Parisian  population  during  those  astonishing  days  had  struck  all 
the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body  not  only  with  amazement  but 
with  admiration;  that  their  despatches  expressed  this  twofold  senti- 
ment, and  were  of  a  nature  to  render  probable  the  maintenance  of 
peace  between  monarchical  Eiurope  and  revolutionary  France. 

A  short  time  after  this,  some  workmen  came  with  loud  ahoutSy 
bringing  in  a  man  they  had  arrested  at  the  barriers,  and  who  was 
found  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  despatch,  carefully  se^ed.  This  indi- 
vidual was  questioned,  and  proved  to  be  a  Swedish  officer  whom 
Count  Loewenhielm,  the  minister  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  had  sent 
off  in  the  night  with  a  report  to  the  cabinet  of  Stockholm  of  the 
events  that  had  just  occuired.  M.  Baude  sent  back  the  officer  and 
his  despatch  unbroken  to  Count  Lowedhielm.    The  Swedish  mi* 
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nister,  touched  by  such  courtesy,  hastened  to  write  his  acknowledg- 
ments to  M.  Baudc ;  but  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  as  it  was  stated  at  the  time  that  he  did,  and  which 
he  could  not  have  done  without  imprudently  breaking  through  the 
reserve  enjoined  him.  For  some  poUticians  suspected  Bemadotte 
of  having  long  cherished  ambitious  hopes ;  they  behevcd  that  fortune, 
by  taking  him  fix)m  a  camp  to  set  him  on  a  throne,  had  puffed  up 
his  mind  to  the  degree  of  inspiring  him  with  dreams  of  the  crown  of 
France.  The  fall  of  the  Bourbons  was  an  event  of  which  he  might 
endeavour  to  take  advantage.  Did  he  entertain  the  thought?  We 
cannot  tell.  At  any  rate  events  were  destined  to  march  with  more 
rapid  strides  than  ms  desires. 

There  were  two  military  governments  in  Paris :  which  of  the  two 
was  to  remain  possessor  of  the  supreme  authority?  All  hope  of 
conciliation  was  now  chimerical.  Orders  to  cease  firing  had  been 
despatched  to  the  several  posts,  but  it  never  reached  tnem.  The 
quarter-masters  of  the  companies  posted  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel 
had  been  commanded  t^  copy  the  marshal's  proclamation,  and  had 
actually  done  so,  some  writing  on  their  knees,  others  on  drumheads; 
but  the  fusillade  was  kept  up  notwithstanding  in  front  of  the  colon- 
nade of  the  Louvre  and  elsewhere  with  great  ^^vacity.  A  month 
and  a  half's  pay  was  assigned  to  every  soldier,  and  the  distri- 
bution which  was  facilitated  by  the  vicinity  of  the  treasury,  was 
instantly  made  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  An  eight-pounaer  was 
pointed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  de  Rohan.  Lastly,  the  soldiers 
of  the  6th  regiment  of  the  guards,  posted  in  the  houses  adjoining 
the  Palais  Royal,  made  all  ready  to  repel  the  attack;  for  the  mas» 
of  the  assailants  was  swelling;  the  booing  hum  of  the  city  was 
qnreading  wider  and  wider,  and  the  barricades  in  the  Rue  Richelieu, 
approaching  the  position  of  the  soldiers  with  surprising  rapidity, 
were  becoming  trenches  of  attack. 

The  boldness  of  the  royaUst  leaders  was  not  commensurate  either 
with  the  threatening  character  of  the  measures  taken  by  them,  or  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  The  Due  de  Raguse  formally  refused 
to  authorize  the  artillery-men  to  discharge  the  cannon  planted  in  the 
Rue  de  Rohan;  and  a  young  officer  of  the  6th  guards  having  ap- 
plied to  him  for  permission  to  discharge  some  cannon-shots  against 
the  Quai  Voltaire,  *'  Sir,"  said  the  marshal,  passionately,  *'  do  you 
want  to  make  the  city  a  heap  of  ruins?*' 

As  for  the  dignitaries  of  the  realm,  the  peers  of  France,  they  were 
only  occupied  at  this  moment  in  lamenting  over  their  compromised 
poation,  tneir  property  flung  to  the  ravening  populace,  their  heads, 
perhaps,  threatened!  The  people  was  let  loose:  how  was  it  to  be 
diecked?  and  they  outdid  each  other  in  cursing  M.  de  Polignac. 
Poflseasors  of  a  fortune  made  up  of  the  wrecks  of  four  revolutions; 
fcrtonate  for  fifteen  years  in  a  country  whose  calamities  were  t^i- 
fied  in  their  prosperity,  they  had  adhered  to  absolute  monarchy  irom 
calculation,  not  from  conviction.    For  this  very  reason  they  had 
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been  able  to  exercise  a  forethought  of  which  M.  de  Poli^ac  was 
incapable,  because  he  was  disinterested  like  all  fanatics,  and  honedt 
and  sincere  in  his  blindness. 

**  We  foretold  all  this,"  said  these  ^reat  personages  to  each  other; 
"  the  wild  beast  should  have  been  lulled,  and  mey  have  irritated 
him.  Here  we  are  on  the  brink  of  a  fathomless  pit,  and  why?  Be- 
cause our  sag§  coimsels  have  been  rejected;  because  the  court,  swayed 
by  the  fatal  ascendancy  of  a  madman,  has  not  been  able  to  moderate 
the  movement  of  the  counter-revolution.  What  is  to  become  of  us? 
Who  knows  but  that  the  repeal  of  the  ordinances  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  quiet  the  people?    That  would  be  the  saving  of  us." 

M.  de  Semonville,  the  grand  referendary  of  the  court  of  peers,  set 
out,  therefore,  from  the  Luxembourg  to  head-quarters,  accompanied 
by  M.  d*Argout.  They  found  the  Due  de  Kaguse  in  perturbation 
and  despair.  When  he  saw  them  come  in,  the  marshal  went  into 
the  adjoining  room  where  the  ministers  were  assembled,  and  imme- 
diately returned  with  M.  de  Pohgnac.  M.  de  Semonville  heaped 
bitter  and  violent  reproaches  on  the  prince,  who  repUed  calmly  and 
withdrew.  Furious  at  a  resistance  which  left  them  exposed  naked  to 
danger,  the  two  monarchical  negotiators  proposed  to  the  marshal 
that  he  should  arrest  ministers  who  had  been  guilty  of  risking  for 
the  king's  sake  the  fortimes  of  the  servants  of  royalty.  M.  de  Glan* 
devez  offered  his  sword;  the  Due  de  Kaguse  hesitated;  M.  de  Pey- 
ronnet  reappeared;  and,  as  a  last  effort,  MM.  de  Semonville  and 
D'Argout  set  off  for  St.  Cloud. 

Just  as  their  carriage  was  entering  the  main  alley  of  the  garden  of 
of  the  Tuileries,  a  man  sprang  before  the  horses'  heads,  pointing  with 
one  hand  to  St.  Cloud,  ana  with  the  other  to  a  carriage  following 
that  of  the  two  negotiators.  It  was  M.  de  Polignac's,  and  the  man, 
who,  with  this  mute  eloquence,  urged  M.  de  Semonville  to  make 
haste,  was  one  of  those  he  had  a  moment  before  wished  to  arrest, 
M.  de  Pcyronnet  !* 

An  alarming  intelligence  recently  received  had  caused  a  conster- 
nation in  that  diriteau  of  St.  Cloud  whither  the  ministers  were  bound; 
news  had  arrived  there  very  early  in  the  morning,  that  the  town  of 
Versailles  was  in  open  insurrection.  The  vicinity  of  the  town  gave 
this  event  a  formidable  character.  A  few  hours  more,  perhaps,  and 
the  revolt  would  besiege  royalty  in  its  very  palace.    No  time  was  to 

*  *'  It  was  neither  the  summons  of  the  Due  de  Ragose  nor  that  of  M.  de  S^mcm- 
ville  that  gave  occasion,  as  has  hcen  'supposed,  to  the  departure  of  the  ministers  fas 
St.  Cloud;  and  this  for  the  very  simple  reason,  that  they  made  none,  having  no  title 
to  do  so.  The  departure  of  the  ministers  was  occasioned  by  a  letter  fW>m  ChailM 
X.,  informing  ministers  that  it  was  his  intention  to  assemble  his  ooimdl  on  tlie  fbl* 
lowing  morning.  My  carriage  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Toileriea 
long  before  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Semonville. 

"  The  deposition  of  AL  de  Semonville  before  the  Chamber  of  F^ers  was  only  a 
scene  for  effect,  got  up  in  the  silence  of  the  calnnet  I  positively  disavow  the  giei^er 
part  of  the  things  related  by  him,  and  in  which  he  noAkcs  me  figure  as  an  actor;  but 
every  one  to  his  mania;  that  of  M.  de  Semonville  is  always  to  dress  up  someUuog 
for  the  stage."— i(f  5.  note  of  M.de  PdHgnack 
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be  lost  in  displaying  vigour.  Two  companies  of  gardes-du-corps  were 
then  in  the  courtyard  of  the  chateau ;  they  might  be  marched  against 
Vensailles;  but  there  was  no  captain  of  the  guards  at  hand  to  lead 
the  adventurous  expedition.  On  the  other  hand  to  put  under  the 
arden  of  some  general  of  the  empire  a  corps  which  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  nobl^se  thought  themselves  alone  worthy  to  conmiandy 
were  a  very  rude  inj&action  of  court  privileges.  Such  a  derogation 
fiom  etiquette  was  in  the  eyes  of  Charles  X.  a  matter  of  almost  as 
much  importance  as  the  loss  of  a  battle.  But  there  comes  a  time 
when  matters  invincibly  force  themselves  back  to  their  natural  level, 
and  when  logic  prevails  over  the  petty  arrangements  of  human  vanity. 
Greneial  Vincent  offered  to  take  the  command  of  the  guards,  and  to 
offer  was,  omder  such  circumstances,  to  prescribe.  His  services  were 
accepted  by  the  dauphin;  Charles  X.  smothered  his  dissatisfaction; 
and  the  general  set  out  for  Versailles  at  the  head  of  the  two  com- 
panies of  gardes-du-corps,  supported  by  two  or  three  hundred  gen- 
daimes.  When  he  came  to  the  last  turn  of  the  load  he  halted  his 
men,  and  advancing  alone  to  the  gate,  he  sent  to  demand  an  inter- 
view with  the  authorities  of  the  town.  The  secretary-general  and 
the  mayor  soon  came  to  him,  followed  by  a  numerous  detachment 
of  national  guards.  The  group  appeared  very  animated,  and  what 
was  remarkable  enough,  the  cry  that  issued  from  every  mouth  was, 
To  the  Commune/  To  the  Commune !  the  revolutionary  cry  of  the 
12th  century,  Greneral  Vincent,  who  had  been  knocked  off  his 
horse  in  this  same  place,  when  fighting  against  the  Cossacks  in  1814, 
displayed  great  finnness  combined  with  prudence;  and  a  calmer 
temper  was  beginning  to  prevail,  when  a  colimm  of  men  of  the  peo- 
ple, armed  with  guns  or  pistols,  and  with  their  arms  bare,  rushed 
mto  the  road.  Tne  shoutmg  was  then  renewed;  the  agitation  be- 
came tremendous^  and  General  Vincent  returned  to  his  men.  But 
hardly  had  rejoined  them,  when  the  gendarmes  quitted  the  service, 
and  went  over  to  the  people,  and  he  was  obliged  to  lead  the  gardes- 
du-corps  back  to  the  heights  of  St.  Cloud. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  the  ministers  arrived  in  the 
ch&teau.  M.  de  Polignac's  carriage  drove  up  almost  at  the  same 
moment  as  M.de  Semonville*s.  The  Duchess  deBerri,  who  had  opened 
her  window  at  the  soimd  of  the  wheels,  waved  a  friendly  salute  to 
M.  de  PoUgnac  alone.  Shortly  afterwards  the  grand  referendary, 
who  had  gone  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Due  de  Luxembourg,  was 
summoned,  to  the  king;  and  as  he  entered  the  apartment  he  met  M. 
de  Polignac,  who  said  to  him,  putting  his  hand  to  his  neck,  *'  You 
come  to  demand  my  head?  No  matter.  I  have  told  the  king  you 
were  here:  have  the  first  word." 

M.  de  Semonville  expected  to  find  the  king  in  great  agitation, 
and  he  was  struck  by  the  calmness  of  his  countenance  and  the  gravity 
of  his  demeanour.  Charles  X.  listened  with  an  incredulous  air  to 
the  news  that  was  brought  him,  and  even  sought  to  reassure  M.  dd 
Souonville  as  he  had  done  the  day  before  by  M.  de  Vitrolles.    He 
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said  that  every  measure  was  taken  to  smother  the  insurrection;  that 
he  reUed  on  the  soldiers;  that  the  revolt  would  wear  itself  out,  be- 
cause the  people  had  no  leaders,  and  the  order  to  shoot  the  instiga- 
tors had  been  executed.  M.  de  S^monville  did  all  in  his  power  to 
imdeceive  the  king  but  in  vain.  "  Well  then,  sire,"  he  exclaimed, 
at  last, "  I  must  tell  you  all:  if  the  ordinances  are  not  recalled  within 
an  hour,  no  more  king,  no  more  royalty." — "  Perhap  you  will  grant 
me  two  hours,"  rephed  the  king  with  offended  pnde ;  and  he  was 
retiring,  when  M.  de  Semonville  falling  on  his  knees,  seized  his 
clothes,  and  as  the  king  continued  to  retreat,  he  dragged  himself  along 
the  floor  in  a  piteous  manner !  **  The  dauphme  !  think  of  the 
dauphine,  sire!"  he  exclaimed.  Charles  X.  was  affected,  but  he 
remained  firm  in  his  resolution. 

The  ministers,  however,  held  a  council  together;  M.  de  Vitrolles 
had  also  arrived  in  St.  Cloud,  bringing  with  him  the  strip  of  paper 
on  which  Doctor  Thibault  had  on  the  preceding  day  inscribed  these 
two  names,  unknown  to  most  of  the  combatants,  Mortemart  and 
Gerard. 

A  change  of  ministers  was  under  discussion  at  St.  Cloud;  at  Paris 
they  were  no  longer  fighting  for  any  thing  but  the  overthrow  of 
royalty. 

The  struggle  had  recommenced  at  several  points.  Pupils  of  the 
fecole  Polytechnique  went  through  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  every  lodging-house,  and  calling  out  "  Students, 
turn  out !"  A  gathering  had  been  formed  in  the  Place  de  TOd^on: 
arms  were  wanted,  and  a  voice  cried  out,  "  To  the  barracks  in  the 
Rue  Toumon !"  A  moment  after  and  the  barracks  were  taken;  the 
gendarmes  fled ;  and  the  first  that  rushed  in  threw  out  to  the  eager 
crowd  sabres,  small  swords,  cartridge-boxes,  muskets,  and  carbines. 
Each  pupil  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  as  he  received  a  weapon,  cried 
out,  ''  who  will  follow  me?"  and  immediately  groups  of  twenty, 
thirty,  forty  workmen  ranged  themselves  behind  him ;  the  drums  beat, 
and  the  march  began.  One  of  these  detachments  hurried  off  to  take 
the  post  of  the  Place  St.  Thomas  dAquin  from  the  Swiss;  another 
went  to  seize  a  powder  magazine  near  the  Jardin  des  Plantes;  a  third, 
consisting  of  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
marched  against  a  depot  of  the  garde  royale,  in  the  Place  dePElstra- 
pade.  The  soldiers  appeared  at  the  windows  with  their  muskets  in 
their  hands.  People  called  out  to  them  '*  Do  not  fire,  no  harm  will  be 
done  to  you ;"  the  column  continued  to  advance ;  a  young  man  named 
Hostel,  taking  advantage  of  this  moment  of  hesitation,  chmbed  hastily 
up  to  the  window,  and  said  some  words  to  the  officer^  which  were  not 
overheard;  when  instantly  the  latter  took  off  his  coat  and  put  it  on 
the  young  man,  whom  he  pressed  in  his  arms.  The  post  was  eva- 
cuated and  the  arms  were  delivered  to  the  people. 

A  nearly  similar  scene  took  place  at  the  Prison  de  Montaigne,  a 
few  paces  from  the  Pantheon.  The  commandant  of  the  post  had 
drawn  up  his  men  in  order  of  battle  in  the  street    Maes,  a  bzewor 
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of  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau,  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  street  fol- 
lowed by  a  hundred  workmen,  and  ready  to  fire,  when  M.  Charras 
came  running  up,  dressed  in  his  uniform.  He  spoke  a  few  words 
warm  firom  the  heart;  no  more  was  necessary;  the  officer  lowered  his 
sword,  and  the  soldiers  swore  not  to  fire  on  their  brethren. 

At  this  moment  the  Place  de  TOdeon  was  covered  with  armed  men. 
In  a  wine-shop,  at  the  comer  of  the  street  which  opens  on  the  middle 
{£  the  square,  a  great  number  of  students  and  workmen  were  making 
cartridges  under  the  direction  of  some  old  soldiers.  At  first  there 
was  a  want  of  paper;  but  upon  the  people  shouting  out  for  a  supply, 
enormous  heaps  were  thrown  down  from  all  the  wndows  of  the 
square.  Balls  were  brought  every  moment  from  an  extemporaneous 
foundry  set  up  in  the  Place  St.  Sulpice,  where  tin  and  lead  were 
cast.  Close  to  the  portico  of  the  Odeon  there  was  a  cart  containing 
two  barrels  of  powder,  the  heads  of  which  had  been  knocked  in: 
they  came  from  the  magazine  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Two  pupils 
of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  MM.  Liedot  and  Millctte,  continued 
uninterruptedly  Idling  out  the  powder  with  their  hats. 

During  the  distribution  of  the  powder,  which  was  accomplished 
with  heroic  recklessness,  M.  Lothon  was  named  by  acclamation  ^e- 
neral-in-chief  of  the  little  army,  but  an  unknown  individual  having 
claimed  the  post  as  an  old  soldier,  M.  Lothon  cheerfully  ceded  the  autho- 
rity to  him.  The  stranger  put  on  a  red  sash ;  the  drum  beat  the  ban,  and 
the  whole  column  was  in  ipotion.     It  consisted  of  a  thousand  men. 

Thirty  or  forty  men  detached  themselves  under  the  command  of 
M.  Lotnon,  and  took  the  direction  of  the  Pont  Neuf.  They  crossed 
the  Seine  and  proceeded  by  the  Rue  St.  Thomas-du-Louvre  towards 
the  Place  du  r&kia  Royal.  There  they  were  met  by  a  very  brisk 
fixe,  and  retreated.  M.  Lothon,  to  rally  his  men,  advanced  alone 
into  the  square,  but  he  had  not  gone  twenty  steps  when  a  ball 
struck  him  in  the  head,  and  stretched  him  lifeless.  'He  was  not 
picked  up  for  a  long  time  afler ;  his  cocked  hat  was  riddled  with 

M.  Baduel,  another  pupil  of  the  school,  was  leading  a  detachment 
of  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  men  to  the  Tuileries,  when  he  was 
brought  down  by  a  grape-shot  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe. 

The  main  body,  fk)m  which  these  two  detachments  had  gone  off, 
marched  to  the  (Jaseme  de  Babylone,  occupied  by  the  Swiss.  As  it 
approached  the  barracks  it  separated  into  three  divisions.  One  of 
these  posted  itself  in  the  street  fronting  the  barracks ;  the  second 
went  to  the  entrancc-^ate  by  a  street  nearly  perpendicular  to  it;  the 
third  advanced  upon  me  rear  of  the  building,  through  an  alley  then 
flanked  in  a  great  measure  by  garden  walls.  This  third  colonnade^ 
which  was  commanded  by  M.  Charras,  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
alley  than  a  brisk  fusillade  opened  upon  it  from  an  unfinished  house 
on  Its  rb^ht.  Three  men  fell ;  five  orummers  who  were  beatinff  the 
charge  md ;  a  workman,  in  bringing  down  his  weapon,  killed  the 
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man  who  marched  before  him  ;  the  cohimn  became  disorderly,  and 
the  ranks  fell  back  precipitately  on  each  other.  M.  Charras  rushed 
£)rward,  with  his  hat  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  followed  by  a  man 
of  the  p^ple  named  Besnaia,  enthusiastically  waving  the  tricolour 
flag.  The  Swiss  redoubled  their  fire ;  fortunately,  some  Parisian 
sharpshooters  appeared  at  the  windows  of  the  neighbouring  houses, 
and  Degan,  in  tneir  turn,  to  fire  on  the  Swiss  with  such  success, 
ibat  the  latter  abandoning  the  unfinished  house  made  their  way 
back  to  the  barracks  through  the  gardens.  Charras,  Cantrez  (ano- 
ther pupil  of  the  Ecole  Polytechniquc)  and  Besnard  advanced  again, 
followed  by  some  workmen,  and  soon  after  by  the  whole  mass. 
Sharpshooters  posted  themselves  in  the  gardens  and  on  the  roof 
of  a  nouse  adjoming  the  barracks,  which  were  thus  surroimded  on 
all  ffides.  The  Swiss  had  placed  mattresses  against  all  the  windows, 
snd  made  a  desperate  defence.  The  assailants,  on  their  part,  ahnost 
all  working  men,  sustained  the  fire  with  astonishing  intrepidity. 
Three  pupils  of  the  school  fought  at  their  head,  MM.  Yanneau, 
Lacroix,  and  d'Ouvrier.  The  first  received  a  ball  in  the  forehead 
ibat  killed  him  on  the  spot ;  the  two  others  were  severely  wounded. 
M.  Alphonse  Moutz,  a  student,  received  a  ball  through  the  thi^h, 
snd  died  five  days  afterwards.  M.  Barbier,  a  professor  of  mame- 
matics,  was  shot  in  the  left  arm.  Others  fell  whose  names  have  re« 
inained  in  obscuri^;  these  were  of  the  people ! 

The  attack  had  bc^  going  on  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when 
the  thought  occurred  to  one  of  the  assailants  to  heap  straw  before 
the  doors  of  the  barracks  :  it  was  set  on  fire,  and  tne  Swiss  fled 
through  the  gardens.  Some  of  them  would  neither  run  away  nor 
surrender ;  mey  were  killed.  Amon^  them  was  Major  Ehifay. 
The  drums  beat  the  recall ;  the  column  formed  again  in  the  Rue  de 
Sevres,  and  marched  to  the  Tuileries. 

But  the  royal  palace  was  already  in  the  possession  of  the  people. 
The  Louvre,  which  had  been  constituted  a  fortress,  was  taken. 
This  extraordinary  event  was  thus  accomplished. 

A  great  mass  of  assailants,  issuing  fix)m  all  the  narrow  streets  ad- 
joining the  church  of  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois,  had  advanced  to- 
wards the  Louvre,  which  some  young  men  in  a  freak  of  poetic  ex- 
travagance had  talked  of  capturing  with  a  band  of  music  at  their 
head.  The  Swiss  posted  on  the  colonnade,  kept  up  a  tremendous 
fire,  which  was  vigorously  returned  by  the  Parisians. 

The  Due  de  Raguse  was,  during  the  time,  in  the  Place  du  Car- 
rousel, making  all  ready  for  a  last  and  desperate  en^igement  Li- 
telligence  was  brought  him  that  the  soldiers  in  the  Place  Venddme 
were  in  communication  with  the  people  ;  that  they  were  waveringin 
their  allegiance ;  and  that  a  defection  was  to  be  apprehended.  The 
marshal  mmiediately  resolved  to  withdraw  the  two  regiments  firom 
contact  with  the  people,  to  march  them  to  the  Place  Louis  XV.  and 
the  Tuileries,  ana  to  replace  them  with  the  Swiss,  who  had  neither 
brothers  nor  relations  among  the  people  whom  it  was  intended  to 
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cannonade.  Calling  his  aide-de-camp,  M.  de  Guise,  he  said  to  him, 
*'  Hasten  to  M.  de  Salis  ;  let  him  send  me  one  of  the  two  battalions 
under  his  command ;  one  is  enough  for  the  defence  of  the  Louvre." 

When  this  order  reached  M.  de  Salis,  there  were  Swiss  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  palace,  and  in  the  colonnades;  those  in  the  latter 
position  were  alone  exposed  to  the  fire.  M.  de  SaUs,  wishing  to 
send  fresh  troops  to  act  against  the  people,  resolved  to  send  the  duke 
the  battaKon  that  was  actually  engaged,  and  to  supply  its  place  with 
that  which  had  not  yet  fought.  J3ut,  with  strange  inaavertency, 
instead  of  first  calling  up  into  the  Louvre  the  battalion  that  was  in 
the  courtyard,  he  began  by  marching  awav  that  which  occupied 
the  colonnade.  The  people  perceived  that  the  fire  of  the  Swiss  was 
silenced ;  they  saw  no  enemies  before  them.  A  bold  lad  had 
already  climbed  up  by  a  spout,  and  planted  a  tricolour  flag  on  the 
Louvre.  Some  of  the  assailants  entered  by  a  wicket  which  had  been 
left  open,  got  into  the  abandoned  halls,  ran  to  the  windows  and  fired 
on  the  Swiss.  Amazement  and  alarm  seized  the  intrepid  mercenaries, 
the  fearful  and  bloody  tradition  of  the  10th  of  August  rushed  upon 
their  minds,  and  they  turned  abruptly  and  fled  with  all  speed  across 
the  Place  du  Carrousel.  During  this  time  the  people  fired  pistols  into 
the  locks,  broke  open  the  doors  with  axes,  and  poured  in  floods  all 
over  the  Louvre,  whilst  another  portion  of  the  assailants  pursued 
the  fugitives.  The  Due  de  Raguse,  his  face  burning  with  rage  and 
shame,  endeavoured  to  rally  his  soldiers ;  he  succeeded  in  bnnging 
some  of  them  back  to  the  Tuilcries,  but  the  disorder  was  immense* 
M.  de  Guise  who  had  his  sabre  in  his  hand,  lost  it  in  this  horrible 
lout,  and  only  foimd  it  again,  a  lon^  way  off,  hanging  from  the 
curb  of  a  gendarme's  horse.  Musket-snots  followed  thick  upon  each 
other,  the  men  of  the  people  were  coming  up  flushed  and  wild  with 
Buccess.  The  Swiss  reached  the  Pavilion  de  THorloge,  passed  it  in 
disorder,  and  scattered  over  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  The  panic 
spread  to  the  troops  posted  there,  and  from  these  it  was  communi* 
cated  to  those  stationed  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.  Some  of  these 
routed  soldiers  tore  off  their  epaulettes  in  their  confusion,  others 
hastily  threw  away  their  uniforms.  Some  ofiScers,  borne  away  by 
the  irresistible  force  of  the  flood,  broke  their  swords  in  despair.  In 
tn  instant  the  rout  was  become  general,  and  the  king's  army  was  in 
fbn  retreat  through  the  Champs  Elys^es. 

At  the  moment  when  the  troops  were  thus  hurrying  along  the 
fine  extending  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Arc-de-rEtoile,  a  window 
WM  gently  opened  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  Kivoli  and  the  Rue 
Stint-Fkrentin.  "  Good  God !  what  are  you  doing,  M.  Kcyser," 
coed  a  broken  and  aged  voice  from  the  further  end  of  a  sumptuous 
apartment.  "  You  will  have  the  h6tel  pillaged !" — "  Never  fear," 
leplied  M.  Keyser,  "the  troops  are  in  i'uU  retreat,  but  the  people 
axe  intent  only  on  pursuing  them." — "  Lideed !"  said  M.  de  Talley- 
aikd,  and  stepping  up  to  tne  clock,  "  Note  it  down,"  he  added,  in  a 
solemn  tone,  *^  that  on  the  29th  of  July,  1830,  at  five  minutes  past 
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jirK;n,  ill';  Mitr  hranch  fA'  the  Bourbons  ccaaed  to  reign  over  France." 
Thin  wuM  nith#?r  pnriimturcly  toUing  the  knell  of  the  ancient  mo- 
nftrrtiy ;  liut  Ut  [irf.*(lu:t  gn.*at  misfortunes,  in  order  to  betray  them 
ftfU'rWiinlii,  WfiN  tlu!  vunity  of  that  faithless  soul. 

WliiUl  till'  inuUitudcj  that  had  captured  the  Louvre  was  hurnring 
ihroiip:li  i]w  \nuu  K^llcry  of  the  museiun  towards  the  palace  of  the 
'riiiliiH'ii,  MM.  Thomas,  liastide,  Guinard,  Joubert,  and  Ganja  were 
«tnt«.iiiiK  it  hy  i\w  wicket  of  the  Pont  Royal.  In  a  moment  the 
rnyiil  «l  wrlliiif^  wuH  wholly  oixunicd  by  the  rarisians,  and  a  tricolour 
jltt«  wuB  |»1uiU«mI  by  Thonuis  ana  Joubcrt  on  the  top  of  the  building. 
A  iM.mlmtuut  ti|H^luHl  one  of  the  pates  of  the  garden  for  General 
llntlniiiil,  luul  tho  roiu{uuiion  of  the  empcn>r'8  exile  entered,  with 
|»UM*»  Ml  liin  x'W^,  into  tho  pluiH*  when*  he  had  not  set  foot  since  1815. 

*riip  |Hu»pV  biijko  HUitucs  of  kings  in  the  palace  halls;  portraits 
111'  iniiuH^n  wort*  torn  witli  the  points  of  pikes  or  bayonets,  and 
woikmru  rarriinl  bonus  as  tlie  sole  trophy  of  their  victory,  some 
ptiiim  of  imiuttHl  cnnvusii.  In  the  hall  of  the  marshals  the  victors 
ilim'Uiuuvd  (hrir  piiriv<  at  some  portraits  that  awakened  recollections 
III'  ihmiCIv;  but  nmny  a  head  was  uncovered  before  the  portrait  of 
MurdoiiiiVl,  wluun  the  falling  fortimes  of  his  benefactor  had  found 
liullil'ul  ill  IH14.  A  great  number  of  working  men  had  installed 
lIuMum'UtM  iu  the  hall  of  the  throne,  each  of  them  sat  on  the  throne 
in  hin  tuiu,  and  then  they  placed  a  dead  man  upon  it. 

Thlrt  ui'l  ol'  taking  possession  presented,  for  several  hours,  an  in- 
tHiiu'i!>ivahlo  mixture  oi  heroism  and  heedlessness,  of  buffoonery  and 
^niiidnur.  Men  of  the  himible  classes  were  seen  pulling  on,  over 
ilu^lr  hhunly  shirts,  flowered  gowns  that  had  pressed  the  slim  waists 
n!"  l^l'int^e«HeH,  and  they  stalk^  about  in  this  odd  accoutrement,  thus 
nmaing  a  joke  of  their  own  victory,  between  their  penury  of  the 
jMiHt  day  and  their  penury  of  the  morrow. 

J  hit  tlie  rumour  having  spread  that  the  doors  of  the  Tuileries 
YfiiVii  c)j)en  to  every  body,  men  of  various  conditions  flocked  thither. 
Many  robberies  evincing  a  cultivated  taste  were  committed  in  this 
nuul(i*y  concourse.  The  articles  which  disappeared,  and  which  have 
not  bi't'n  re«!overed,  were  generally  rare  boots,  sumptuous  editions, 
cilcgant  hlippi^rs,  a  multitude  of  charming  trifles,  all  sorts  of  things  cal* 
rulutcd  to  t(!mpt  the  cupidity  of  the  refined  and  fastidious.  W^ith 
tlicm*  I'XccptiouH  little  mischief  was  done.  Hie  rich  man  went  up  to  the 
p<M)r  man  and  said  to  him,  **  My  friend,  you  have  a  gun,  keep  guard 
ovi^r  lhf«»  splendid  cases." — "  Very  well,"  replied  the  poor  man,  and 
he  would  have  sufforcil  death  mther  than  have  failea  to  fidfil  the 
order.  A  young  man  had  got  possession  of  a  royal  hat,  ornamented  in 
a  very  costly  nuuiner ;  some  of  the  people  saw  him  and  stopped 
him.  **  Whore  are  you  poing  with  that?  No  stealing  here !" — " It  is 
only  u  toki»n  I  am  taking  witli  me." — **  All  well  and  good;  but  in 
^aso  the  value  of  the  article  is  of  no  consequence."  So  saying, 
ook  tliQ  hat,  trampled  it  under  their  feet,  and  returned  it  to 
)ung  man.     The  people  therefore  kept  perfect  watch  over: 
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themselves.  A  workman,  named  Miiller,  had  been  appointed  chief 
guardian  of  valuables  by  M.  de  Cailleux,  the  conservator  of  the 
miueum:  he  fulfilled  his  duties  nobly,  laboriously,  and  at  the  risk 
of  his  life.  Some  days  afterwards,  when  order  was  restored,  a 
workman,  named  Miiller,  presented  himself  to  M.  de  Cailleux,  im* 
ploiin^  some  assistance.     He  was  without  work  and  starving. 

Durmg  this  time  the  waters  of  the  Seine  were  carrying  along 
books,  vestments,  and  hangings,  thrown  into  it  from  the  sack  of  the 
archbishopric;  and  a  body  of  men,  among  whom  pompiers  made 
part,  were  returning  in  triimiph  from  the  Caserne  de  Babylone, 
waving  the  red  coats  of  the  vanquished  Swiss  on  the  points  of 
bayonets.  The  people  had  broken  forcibly  into  the  artillery  mu- 
seum; so  that  in  this  insurrection  of  the  nineteenth  century  figured 
the  casque  of  Godefroy  de  Bouillon,  the  matchlock  arquebuse  of 
Charles  IX.,  and  the  lance  of  Francis  I. 

The  courtyard  of  the  Palais  Royal  was  full  of  troops;  the  house 
of  a  clothier,  situated  on  one  side  of  the  square,  and  the  Cafe  de  la 
R^gence,  on  the  opposite  side,  were  occupied  by  two  companies  of 
the  6th  guards,  imder  Captains  de  Conchy  and  Moete.  After  seve- 
ral attacks  gallantly  sustained,  these  two  officers  were  forced  to 
retreat.  The  former  having  been  wounded  by  a  ball,  was  carried 
to  the  guardhouse,  where  the  insurgents,  furious  at  the  loss  of  their 
comrades,  talked  of  shooting  him ;  a  combatant,  named  Bazin, 
saved  him.  During  this  time  one  of  the  people  who  had  made  his 
way  into  the  coiirtyard  of  the  palais,  entered  into  a  parley  with  the 
officer,  and  the  court  was  evacuated. 

The  Due  de  Raguse  had  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  the  retreat  a  com- 
pany of  the  3d  guards  in  the  Rue  de  Rohan.  The  soldiers  posted 
m  the  house  of  a  hat  manufacturer,  a  few  paces  from  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais,  fired  from  all  the  windows  on  some  men  who,  imder  cover 
of  the  columns  of  the  portico,  or  of  the  angles  of  the  streets,  kept 
up  this  hot  contest  with  imflinching  vigour.  Two  young  men 
were  fighting  side  by  side:  one  of  them  was  mortally  wounded;  the 
other  who  was  loading  his  gun  continued  his  employment,  saying 
in  a  low  stifled  voice  to  his  comrades,  "  If  I  am  killed,  you  will 
pick  this  poor  fellow  up,  will  you  not?    He  is  my  brother !" 

The  house  was  carried  after  a  murderous  conffict:  Captain  Me- 
nuisier  was  flung  out  of  a  window  on  the  third  story;  several  of  the 
soldiers  were  slaughtered,  and  the  rest  were  led  prisoners  to  the 
Place  de  la  Bourse.  It  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  episodes  of  the 
revolution,  and  it  was  the  last. 

The  resistance  had  been  obstinate;  it  provoked  acts  of  vengeance. 
A  soldier  had  hidden  himself  in  a  press ;  he  was  discovered  there  by 
a  manufacturer  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  who  ran  him  through 
with  a  bayonet. 

But  if  victory  showed  itself  implacable  in  some,  in  most  it  was 
magnanimous  and  humane.    An  officer,  named  Rivaulx,  having 
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made  liis  escape  over  the  hoosetops,  had  slipped  into  the  alley  of  a 
nci^hbouiing  nonse,  whence  he  had  entered  the  shop  of  a  milkman, 
which  was  empty  at  the  moment.  A  penthouse  that  had  been 
thrown  down  served  him  for  a  place  of  concealment.  Suddenly 
voices  were  heard  in  the  dark  alley,  and  the  shop-door  was  opened. 
^'  He  is  in  this  house,"  said  the  armed  men  who  nad  rushed  in;  and 
they  accompanied  these  words  with  the  most  frightful  threats.  The 
officer  heard  all  from  his  place  of  concealment ;  every  word  sounded 
to  him  like  a  sentence  of  death,  and  he  was  terrified  at  the  noise  of 
his  own  breathing.  There  were  some  pieces  of  packing-paper  about 
him ;  his  breath  stirred  them,  and  this  was  enough  to  betray  his 
hiding-place.  A  man's  foot  trod  l^htly  on  his  arm,  and  he  thought 
himself  lost;  he  was  saved.  "  What  good  are  we  doing  here?* 
died  the  man  who  had  discovered  lum,  roughly.  '^  Let  us  go 
search  the  house."  He  left  the  place,  hurrying  his  companions  with 
him,  and  returned  a  moment  afterwards  in  search  of  the  officer  who 
owed  him  his  life,  and  who  escaped  by  means  of  a  disguise.  Lieu- 
tenant Groyon,  after  having  courageously  defended  himself  &om 
story  to  story,  was  shut  up  in  a  room  with  some  of  his  soldiers. 
Death  to  the  officerl  was  shouted  on  all  hands  by  the  incensed 
crowd  of  assailants.  ''  Here  I  am !"  he  cried,  immediately  opening 
the  door.  Struck  by  many  hands  at  once,  he  fell  with  his  fiice 
bathed  in  blood;  but  two  of  the  insurgents  sprang  towards  him, 
took  him  up  in  their  arms  and  carried  him  away  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives.  Another  officer,  named  Ferrand,  had  a  more  unhappy  fate: 
he  fell  mortally  wounded;  but  it  was  one  of  the  insurgents  who 
waited  by  him  in  his  last  moments,  received  his  last  breath,  and 
undertook  to  execute  his  dying  wishes.  The  history  of  revolutionB 
is  fidl  of  similar  traits:  they  prove  that  great  crises  by  over-exciting 
the  various  powers  of  the  soul,  magnify  human  nature  in  all  its  di- 
mensions. 

Two  hours  after  this.  Doctor  Delaberge,  one  of  the  combatants  of 
the  Louvre,  was  returning  home,  when  he  met,  in  the  Rue  Neuve- 
des-Capucines,  a  man  he  could  scarcely  recognise,  so  pale  and  haggard 
were  ms  features.  M.  Casimir  P^ner  rushed  to  him  and  entreated 
him  to  save  some  gendarmes  who  had  taken  reftige  in  the  office  of 
foreign  afl^rs,  and  who  were  beset  by  a  frantic  multitude  shouting 
for  their  blood.  Doctor  Delaberge  went  into  the  building,  followed 
by  some  resolute  men,  and  found  eighteen  gendarmes  in  tne  pantry, 
who  had  stripped  off  their  uniforms,  and  were  expecting  to  be  mas- 
sacred. He  made  them  put  on  plain  clothes  ;  and  whilst  he 
stood  at  the  ftont  door  haranguing  the  people  and  keepingthem  in 
play,  the  poor  fellows  escaped  by  the  door  opening  on  the  JPIaoe  des 
tDapucines. 

About  the  same  time,  two  large  chests,  covered  with  gray  doth, 
arrived  on  the  Place  de  la  Bourse.  M.  Charles  Teste,  wno  then 
had  the  command  of  the  Bourse,  had  them  opened:  they  contained 
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the  silver  plate  of  the  chateau,  and  the  most  valuable  ornaments  of 
the  chapel.  Those  who  escorted  and  protected  these  rich  articles 
had  on  their  persons  nothing  but  blood-stained  rags. 

The  conflict  seemed  ended,  but  still  the  city  haa  not  got  rid  of  all 
its  foes.  From  the  Place  Vendome,  in  which  there  were  two  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  the  ^arde  royale  extended  as  &r  as  the  Madeleine 
along  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  and  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines.  But  an 
incurable  discouragement  had  seized  the  troops.  Some  soldiers  had 
seen,  from  their  station  in  the  Place  Vcndome,  the  rout  of  the  fugi- 
tives from  the  Louvre,  the  capture  of  which  was  no  longer  unknown 
in  the  ranks.  Defection  was  momentarily  to  be  apprehended.  General 
Wall,  observing  M.  Billiard,  rode  up  to  him  and  said,  **  Monsieur, 
do  you  know  Casimir  Perier?  It  is  important  that  he  should  be  in- 
formed, without  delay,  that  the  king  desires  to  speak  with  him." 
M.  Billiard  hurried  on  to  Casimir  Pencr,  but  he  was  not  at  home. 

The  news  of  a  truce  concluded  between  him  and  Charles  X.  spread 
rapidly.  Unknown  agents  carried  it  about  among  the  various  groups, 
and  strenuously  exhorted  the  people  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Other 
citizens,  on  the  contrary,  conjured  them  to  distrust  these  harangues, 
and  not  to  quit  the  field  of  battle  till  the  victory  was  secured.  Such, 
in  particular,  was  the  language  addressed  to  the  people  near  the  Rue 
de  la  Chaussee-d'Antin  by  MM.  B(Srard  and  Dupin  aine.  The 
ardour  of  the  latter  was  extreme,  and  singularly  at  variance  with 
the  attitude  he  had  maintained  up  to  that  time :  whether  it  was  that 
the  spectacle  of  the  victorious  Parisians  had  fired  his  imagination,  or 
that  he  wished  to  gain  forgiveness  for  having  doubted  of  the  people's 
success  by  the  loudness  and  vehemence  with  which  he  partook  in  it. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  belligerent  suggestions  prevailed,  and  indignation 
was  the  feeling  entertained  towards  those  who  talked  of  accommoda* 
tion  in  the  midst  of  the  victims  of  royal  obstinacy.  A  white  hand- 
kerchief, waved  by  a  man  who  rode  on  horseback  along  the  boulevard, 
exasperated  the  multitude  to  the  highest  pitch.  Tne  commandant 
Roux,  and  M.  Durand,  advocates  for  the  pacification  of  Paris,  were 
quickly  surrounded  by  a  furious  crowd  shouting  out  for  their  death. 
They  were  saved  through  the  interposition  of  MM.  Gerard  and  B^ 
rard,  who  took  them  away  to  M.  Laffitte's,  imder  pretence  of  having 
them  tried  there. 

During  this  time  a  column  of  insurgents  was  entering  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix  by  the  Rue  Neuve-Saint-Augustin.  It  was  preceded  by  a 
brave  citizen,  M.  Froussard,  who  came  running  up  with  his  musket 
slung  over  his  shoulder  and  a  pistol  in  each  hand.  After  threatening 
General  Wall,  he  deUvered  a  soldier-like  address  to  the  troops,  con- 
juring them  to  remember  their  origin,  and  that  their  enemies  in  this 
warfiire  were  their  brethren.  Several  of  the  people,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  hesitation  of  the  soldiers,  had  gradually  approached  the 
ranks,  and  a  thousand  energetic  or  touching  appeals  were  uttered  by 
the  excited  multitude.  The  force  of  persuasion  and  sympathy  soon 
became  irresistible,  and  the  soldiers  aU  along  the  Rue  de  la  Pais 
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turned  up  the  butts  of  their  muskets  in  the  air.  Casimir  Perier, 
who  was  then  at  the  house  of  M.  Noel,  his  notary,  at  the  comer  of 
the  Rue  de  k  Paix  and]  the  Rue  Neuve- Saint- Augustin,  saw  this 
movement  of  the  guards  from  a  window;  he  hastened  down  into  the 
street  and  declared  his  name,  and  amidst  the  cries  that  hailed  his  pre- 
sence, a  captain  broke  his  sword. 

Casimir  Perier  now  clearly  perceived  which  side  of  fortune's  balance 
decidedly  preponderated,  and  he  made  all  speed  to  M .  Laffitte's. 
The  moment  he  entered,  M.  Auguste  Billiard  went  up  to  him  and 
said,  "  I  am  commissioned  to  tell  you  that  Charles  X.  desires  to  confer 
with  you."  Casimir  Perier  returned  a  haughty  reftisal  to  this  pro- 
posal.    His  soul  was  already  pledged  to  the  winning  cause. 

Many  persons  of  note  were  at  this  moment  assembled  at  M.  Laf- 
fitte's.  A  great  noise  was  heard  at  the  gate  of  the  hotel:  it  was  a 
sergeant,  named  Richemont,  who  demanded  admission^  and  when 
the  servants  objected  to  allow  a  soldier  to  pass  into  rooms  where 
such  grave  matters  were  in  debate,  Richemont  drew  his  sword,  and 
taking  it  by  the  blade,  offered  the  hilt  to  the  servants,  still  urging 
}ns  request.  At  last  he  was  shown  in.  He  came  to  announce  that 
the  53d  of  the  line  was  ready  to  join  the  people,  and  that  the  body 
of  officers,  with  the  exception  of  the  colonel  and  the  majors,  had 
deputed  him  to  convey  the  inteUigence  to  General  Gerard.  At  the 
request  of  the  general,  Colonel  Heymes  went  out  dressed  in  plain 
dothes,  and  proceeded  to  the  Place  Vendome  with  Sergeant  Riche- 
mont. On  tne  way  they  met  M.  Laffitte's  brother,  who  was  assem- 
bling some  national  guards,  and  he  joined  them.  They  made  their 
way  through  the  Imes  to  the  colonel;  their^  earnest  words  were 
passed  from  man  to  man  through  the  ranks;  the  officers  applauded; 
the  colonel,  who  resisted  at  first,  was  finally  overcome.  The  soldiers 
stipulated  only  that  they  should  retain  their  arms  and  their  colours, 
a  miUtary  punctilio  which  could  not  be  denied  them,  and  the  regi- 
ment marched  to  the  Hotel  Laffitte  with  the  drums  b^tins  before  it. 

The  courtyard  of  the  hotel  was  soon  swarming  with  soloieis:  five 
officers  entered  the  grand  saloon.  M.  Laffitte,  who  was  reclining  on 
a  sofa,  having  hurt  his  foot,  received  them  with  kindness  and  dig- 
nity. "  Messieurs,"  he  said  to  them,  "  keep  your  arms,  but  vow 
not  to  use  them  against  the  people."  The  officers  stretched  out 
their  hands  to  take  the  oath.  ^'  No  oaths.  Messieurs,"  said  Laffitte 
with  emotion;  "  ^^^  have  dishonoured  them;  the  word  of  brave 
men  is  enough."  These  words  were  rapturously  applauded,  and 
every  one  was  giving  firee  course  to  the  strong  emotions  of  the  day, 
when  suddenly  a  volley  of  musketry  was  h^rd.  What  langiu^ 
could  depict  the  tumult  that  then  burst  forth  in  the  rooms?  Tne 
royal  guards  were  assuredly  victorious; — ^the  enemy  would  be  on 
the  spot  forthwith; — and  every  one  took  to  his  heels:  the  poasBges 
were  dioked  up  with  people  struggling  to  get  out;  and  several  per- 
sons, M.  Mechm  among  others,  jump^  into  the  ffarden  from  the 
windows  of  the  gsound-floor.    Li  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  M.  Laf- 
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fitte  was  deserted  by  all  those  that  had  surrounded  his  sofa,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  his  nephew,  M.  Laroche.  His  wife  had  fainted : 
as  for  mmseu,  as  calm  as  ever,  he  took  advanta^  of  the  interval 
this  rout  afforded  to  have  his  leg  dressed  by  his  nephew.  What 
had  been  the  matter  after  all?  The  soldiers  of  the  6th  had  followed 
the  example  of  their  comrades  of  the  53d,  and  going  over  to  the 
cause  of  the  people,  they  had  discharged  their  muskets  in  the  air  to 
give  assurance  of  their  friendly  intentions. 

.  Well,  this  same  Hotel  Lamtte,  the  theatre  of  such  marvellous 
alarms,  was  by  and  bj  to  be  decked  with  the  name  of  the  head- 
quarters of  the  revolution. 

.  The  battle  over,  the  city,  so  long  motionless  and  hidden,  suddenly 
became  alive  again,  and  everywhere  presented  an  imposing  and 
animated  concourse.  In  a  few  moments  a  countless  mass  had  spread 
like  a  sea  through  the  streets,  squares,  and  boulevards :  the  oismal 
and  portentous  inlence  of  the  preceding  day,  interrupted  only  by  the 
roar  of  fire-arms,  was  now  succeeded  by  the  din  of  Parisian  life  in 
its  noisiest  mood.  But  how  came  it  that  the  capital  was  free? 
What  mysterious  power  had  made  troops  so  brave,  so  well  disciplined, 
give  way  before  scattered  bands  composed  in  a  ereat  measure  of  work* 
men  and  boys?  There  was  something  inexplicable  to  all  men  in 
such  an  event,  and  astonishment  was  universal. 

The  first  moments  of  triumph  belonged  to  joy  and  brotherly 
feeling:  an  enthusiasm  unparalleled  quickened  the  pulses  of 
every  heart.  The  man  of  fashion  familiarly  accosted  the  man  of 
the  people,  whose  hand  he  did  not  then  shrink  firom  grasping. 
Persons  who  had  never  seen  each  other  before  embraced  like  old 
firiends.  The  shops  were  that  day  thrown  open  to  the  poor.  In 
many  places  wounded  men  passed  by  borne  on  litters,  and  every 
one  saluted  them  with  affection  and  respect.  Blended  together  in 
one  common  feeling  of  enthusiasm,  all  classes  seemed  to  have  for^ 
gotten  their  old  grudges;  and  seeing  the  open-handed  generosity 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  reserve  and  modesty  on  the  other,  one 
would  have  thought  he  had  before  him  a  society  habituated  to  the 
brotherly  practice  of  having  all  things  in  common.  This  lasted 
some  hours. 

.  That  evening  the  bourgeoisie  kept  armed  watch  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  property.  The  sentiment  of  fraternity  had  abruptly 
ffiven  way  among  the  prosperous  to  a  distrust,  composed  in  part  of 
ieai  of  the  return  of  the  troops,  and  of  that  of  the  people  in  a  much 
greater  degree.  Vigilant  patrols  traversed  the  city  in  every  direc- 
tion; To  pass  with  any  freedom  from  one  place  to  another  it  was 
necessary  to  be  furnished  with  the  watchword.  A  great  number  of 
arbitrary  arrests  were  made:  the  bourffeois  in  umform  disarmed 
the  workmen  in  jackets,  and  even  the  bourgeois  in  plain  clothes. 
Two  of  the  combatants  of  the  preceding  day,  M.  Dupont  and  Gode* 
froi  Cavaignac,  were  arrested  in  this  way  at  the   Croix  Rouge, 
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and  only  owed  it  to  their  determined  conduct  that  they  were  left 
in  possession  of  their  muskets. 

Previously  too,  on  the  28th,  national  guards  had  been  seen  acting 
as  sentinels  at  the  bank  conjointly  with  the  troops  of  the  line;  and 
whilst  the  people  were  fighting,  M.  DequeYauvilliera  had  repaired 
to  head-quarters  to  obtain  the  watchword  fix>m  the  Due  de  fiaguse, 
and  permission  for  the  national  guard  to  act  freely  for  the  protecdou 
of  property. 

Property,  therefore,  ran  not  the  least  risk  in  the  month  of  July: 
it  would  have  been  protected  by  the  providence  of  the  bour;g;eoUf 
even  had  it  not  been  so  by  the  disinterestedness  of  the  prolet8ne& 

We  must  not  omit  to  say  that  this  disinterestedness  was  not  left 
without  stimulus.  During  the  days  succeeding  the  victoty  of  Paris^ 
the  journals  vied  with  each  other  in  extolling  the  self-denial  of  the 
poor;  the  admiration  it  called  forth  was  loud  and  iiwftmTinni^i<^.  I^ 
was  related  that  a  workman  had  deposited  a  silver  gilt  vase  at  the 
prefecture  of  police,  and  would  not  even  state  his  name;  that  ano- 
ther had  found  a  bag  containing  three  thousand  francs  under  the 
wicket  of  the  Louvre,  and  had  immediately  carried  it  to  the  Com- 
mune.  A  phrase  uttered  by  an  unfortunate  artisan  was  greatly  ad- 
mired, '^  Equality  before  the  kw  is  all  very  well;  but  equality  of 
fortune  is  an  impossibility."  Lastly  there  was  no  end  of  magnifjring' 
the  good  conduct  displayed  by  the  people  in  shootinjg  robb^  taken 
in  the  fact,  and  the  number  of  these  popular  executions  was  design- 
edly exaggerated.  A  man  having  been  arrested  for  purloining  a 
piece  of  plate  of  very  small  value,  he  was  dragged  away  under  an 
arch  of  the  Pont  d' Arcole.  The  wretched  man  burst  into  tean  and 
cried  out,  *'  What!  death  for  such  a  little  thing !  It  was  poverfcj 
that  tempted  me.  Mercy !  I  have  a  family.  Let  me  at  Least  em- 
brace my  wife  and  children  for  the  last  time.  Is  there  never  a  man; 
among  you  that  has  suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger?  Mercy  1  mercy  1" 
He  was  made  to  kneel  down,  ana  was  shot  dead.  There  was  nothing 
spontaneous  in  this  savage  act  of  justice  on  the  part  of  those  who 
executed  it:  the  order  tor  the  murder  emanated  from  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville. 

Nevertheless,  aU  that  was  said  of  the  disinterestedness  of  the  peo* 
pie  was  true;  and  there  was  no  reason  iust  then  for  being  chaiy  of 
encoura^ment  to  the  virtues  of  which  ikeie  was  immediate  need. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  M.  Charras  conducted  to  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville  a  partjr  of  those  who  had  fought  at  the  Caserne  de  Babylone. 
He  found  Gleneral  Lafayette  very  composed;  and  having  askea  him 
what  should  be  done  with  the  two  hundred  volunteers  who  were 
waiting  below  in  the  Place  de  Gr^,  he  was  answered,  ^^  Let  them 
return  peaceably  to  their  homes;  they  must  have  need  of  repoae." 
M.  Charras  obs^ed  to  the  general  tlmt  many  of  those  brave  fukyws 
would  find  no  bread  at  home  on  their  return.  "  Well,  then,  let 
them  have  five  fiancs  per  man,"  said  the  genend.    The  (^fer 
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made  known  to  the  workmen.  We  don't  fight  for  money  was  the 
cry  that  burst  siniultaneously  from  every  mouth.  The  least  poor 
^mong  these  men  had  not  ten  francs'  worth  on  his  back. 
.  Whilst  the  frisillade  was  ceasing  in  Paris,  and  they  were  dig^g 
in  front  of  the  Louvre  two  large  pits,  which  were  hallowed  by  a 
uiest,  and  surmounted  with  a  cross  bearing  these  words,  To  the 
jRrenckmen  who  died  for  liberty  ^  those  who  were  assembled  at  the 
H6tel  Laffitte  were  busy  founding  a  new  dynasty. 

Here  begins  a  series  of  intrigues,  frivolous  in  appearance,  but 
which  are  characteristic  and  were  decisive. 

All  the  moneyed  men  whom  the  sense  of  danger  had  collected  in 
ihose  sumptuous  saloons,  were  disturbed  and  thoughtful.  Already 
ihey  looked  upon  their  mansions  as  diven  up  to  plimder;  and  struck 
by  ihe  might  the  people  had  displayed,  they  counted  Utile  on  its 
greatness  of  souL 

M.  Laffitte's  plan  was  determined.  Goin^  uj)  to  M.  Oudart^  he 
^aidy  "Yesterday  I  requested  you  to  go  to  Neuilly.  The  prince's 
leply  to  the  notification  I  sent  him  was,  I  thank  you,*  Have  the 
goodness  to  return  to  him.  Let  him  take  hischoice  between  a  pass- 
port and  a  crown.  If  I  succeed  I  will  not  charge  him  banker's  com- 
mission: if  I  fail  he  wiU  disavow  my  proceedii^." 

People  flocked  from  all  parts  to  Laffitte's:  the  apartments,  the 
courtyards,  and  the  gardens  were  crowded  with  grands  seigneurs^ 
capitalists,  men  of  the  law,  and  national  guards.  Inquisitive  spec- 
tators posted  themselves  on  the  roo&  of  the  adjoining  houses.  A 
huge  buzzing  rose  from  this  incessantly-renewed  swarm  of  persons 
animated  by  various  passions.  Some  cartridges  having  been  brought 
into  the  courtyard  occasioned  a  violent  uproar;  for  the  men  of  the 
people  scrambled  for  them,  there  heme  yet  more  shots  to  fire.  M* 
j[Woii88ee  entered,  holding  a  paper  in  his  hand.  That  intrepid  citizen 
had  gone  at  daybreak  to  offer  General  Pajol  the  command  of  the 
national  guards.  In  revolutions,  authority  belongs  to  him  who  lays 
hold  on  it.  But  the  general  having  rephed  that  an  authorization 
from  the  deputies  seemed  to  him  to  be  necessary,  M.  Degouss^ 
hastened  to  the  Due  de  Choiseul's,  where  he  met  M.  Dupin,  and  the 
latter  wrote,  "  The  deputies  assembled  in  Paris  authorize  General 
Pajol  to  take  the  command  of  the  Parisian  miUtia." — "  Parisian 
militia !"  exclaimed  M.  D^ouss^,  "  why  that  word?" — "  Because 
the  national  guard  has  been  legally  dissolved,"  replied  M.  Dupin, 
who  did  not  choose  to  risk  his  heaa  in  this  revolution.  That  same 
morning,  in  that  same  hotel  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  he  had  said, 
cai  hearmg  of  the  success  of  the  royal  army,  and  in  presence  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Pannat,  *'  The  royal  troops  are  gaining  the  day  on  aU 
points,  and,  mafoi^  it  is  very  fortunate  that  it  is  so. 

The  deputies  assembled  at  Laffitte's  signed  the  written  authoriza- 
ticai  presented  to  them  by  M.  Degouss^ ;  but  they  did  so  with  trouble 

*  Thif  ibnn  of  reply  is  negstive  in  Franch.— TVonffator. 
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and  dismay.  To  give  the  armed  people  a  chief  who  was  not  d 
deputy,  was  to  set  up  by  the  side  of  the  legal  authority  an  authority 
purely  insurrcctionaL  Just  as  M.  Degoussee  was  quitting  the  room, 
M.  Baillot,  a  deputy  of  Melun,  hurriol  up  to  him,  and  asked  to 
see  the  authorization,  as  if  to  look  it  over,  and  he  did  not  sive 
back  the  paper  till  he  had  furtively^  torn  off  the  signatures.  This 
was  the  style  in  which  the  bourgeoisie  prepared  itself  for  the  ma* 
naffement  of  public  affairs. 

Meanwhile,  the  throng  was  increasing:  a  man  of  the  people 
brought  news  that  the  Louvre  was  taken;  M.  de  Lafayette  arrived. 
Audry  de  Puyraveau  had  gone  to  him  very  early  in  the  moming 
to  urge  him  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops,  and  was  received 
by  M.  Carbonnel,  who  said  to  him,  "  But  do  you  know,  you  are 
about  to  make  the  general  incur  great  risks?'  To  which  Audry 
warmly  replied,  *'  And  I  too,  sir,  have  I  not  been  running  great  risloi 
these  two  days?"  On  his  way  to  Laffitte's,  Audrv  de  Puyraveau 
found  a  great  concourse  of  the  people  in  the  Rue  D'Artois,  and  M« 
Mignet  crying  out  to  them,  "  Make  your  minds  easy,  my  friends, 
this  evening  you  will  have  the  Due  d  Orleans  for  king." 

Those  who  were  met  at  Laffitte's  had  not  all  arrived  as  yet  at  so 
definite  a  plan,  but  they  all  heartily  invoked  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  government;  some  that  the  revolution  might  find  a  pilot; 
others,  and  these  were  the  majority,  that  it  might  be  rigorously 
watched  and  kept  in  check.  Already,  too,  the  necessity  of  a 
directing  power  had  been  proclaimed  in  the  streets  by  the  com- 
batants tliemselves.  Several  citizens  had  assembled  tumultuously  in 
the  house  of  Gamier  Pag&s,  in  the  Rue  Sainte  Avoye;  and  there  it 
had  been  determined  that  General  Lafayette,  General  Gerard,  and 
the  Due  de  Choiseul,  should  be  invited  to  take  the  public  force  into 
their  hands.  At  the  same  time,  by  a  singular  comddence,  MM. 
Charles  Teste  and  Tachereau  were  creating  in  the  offices  of  the 
National  a  provisional  govemm^t,  consisting  of  MM.  Lafayette, 
Gerard,  and  Labbey  do  Jrompi^res.  Upon  the  advice  of  the  poet 
Berangcr,  the  name  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul  was  substituted  for  that 
of  the  latter;  and  a  proclamation  which  the  ConstUntUmnd  was  erro- 
neously induced  to  publish,  spread  through  Paris  the  grand  news  of 
a  government  which  existed  only  in  tlie  minds  of  some  courageous 
forgers,  who  counted  on  success  K>r  acquittal. 

Presently  nothing  was  done  in  the  capital  but  by  virtue  of  this 
imaginary  power:  the  most  intelligent  city  in  the  world  was  go- 
verned by  a  word. 

Men  who  had  received  their  warrant  from  themselves  alone,  in- 
stalled themselves  in  the  Hdtel  de  V ille  as  representatives  of  the 
provisional  government;  and  in  that  capacity  they  parodied  the 
majesty  of  command,  signed  orders,  distributed  employments,  and 
conferred  dignities.  Great  was  tiie  number  of  those  who  on  ih* 
faith  of  some  college  reminiscences  dreamed  then  of  playing  the  pait. 
of  Sylla;  and  side  by  side  with  young  men  of  thoughtful  courage, 
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snd  disinterested  in  their  daring,  were  seen  ambitious  scramblera 
whose  hardihood  was  mere  ignorance  of  obstacles,  or  the  delirium  of 
Tanity.  Their  reign  was  short,  because  those  who  would  dare 
greatly  must  be  able  to  do  greatly ;  but  it  was  real,  and  gave  occasion 
to  scenes  of  imexampled  buffoonery.  Gentlemen  parcelled  out  tho 
administration  of  France  between  them  by  private  contract  in  the 
Salle  St.  Jean,  where  applicants  for  ofEce  were  arriving  every  mo- 
ment to  bow  before  the  omnipotence  of  the  rulers  of  the  pace.  There 
M.  Dumoulin*  held  sway  by  virtue  of  his  cocked  hat  and  feathers 
and  his  brilliant  uniform.  He  had  promoted  himself  to  the  rank  of 
commandant  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  he  fulfilled  the  functions  of 
that  post  up  to  a  certain  point.  M.  Alexandre  de  Laborde  had  put 
in  his  claim  for  a  place  in  the  victory,  and  the  commandant  of  the 
hotel,  with  admirable  coolness,  named  him  Prefect  of  the  Seine  by 
beat  of  drum.  M.  de  Montalivet,  who  had  been  absent  from  Pan3 
during  the  conflict,  came  in  his  turn  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  make 
known  his  expectations;  but  it  was  to  M.  Baude  he  addressed  him- 
self. He  asked  for  the  directorship  of  the  bridges  and  roads,  at  the 
same  time  declaring  that  if  M.  Baude  had  reserved  this  for  liimself 
he  would  cheerfully  forego  his  claim.  M.  Baude  i-cplied  like  a 
a  man  who  did  not  think  hfmself  empowered  either  to  give  or  to 
take.  Thus  this  strange  revolution  exhibited  in  the  space  of  a  few 
days  all  the  various  aspects  of  humanity,  heroism  and  meanness, 
manly  passions  and  childish  vanities,  grandeur  and  wretchedness, 
that  IS  to  say  the  whole  man. 

During  this  time  a  deputation,  of  which  the  two  brothers  Gramier- 
Pages  made  part,  entered  the  Hdtel  Laffitte,  with  an  offer  of  the 
government  to  Grenerals  La&yette  and  Gerard.  The  latter  replied 
evaavely;  the  former  met  the  proposal  with  boyish  ardour.  He 
merely  asked  permission  to  communicate  it  to  his  colleagues;  and 
gmng  among  tnem  he  said,  ''  Gentlemen,  I  am  strongly  solicited  to 
take  the  conunand  of  Paris.*'  But  Lafayette  master  of  Paris  signi- 
fied the  people  master  of  the  thoroughfares. 

M.  Bertin  de  Vaux  was  present,  a  man  without  elevation  of  soul, 
bat  of  ran  penetration,  and  of  a  certain  reach  of  mind  for  eviL 
Adioit  in  managing  others  through  tlie  care  he  took  always  to  avoid 
making  himself  prominent  or  conspicuous,  he  had  long  gathered 
xound  nim,  through  his  brother's  instrumentaUty,  several  superior 
writers,  who  insensibly  imbibed  his  notions,  and  submitted  to  his 
anpremacy,  the  more  liecause  he  did  not  suffer  them  to  discern  it  In 
■lbs  way  he  had  created  in  the  Journal  des  Dtbats  a  power  with 
•which  every  sucoessive  government  had  been  forced  to  make  terms. 
M.  Bertin  de  Vaux  had  no  political  passions:  the  egotism  of  his 
iipniona  was  eold  and  thorougnly  calculated.  Too  intelligent  not  to 
lie  very  well  aware  that  a  ^ange  in  political  forms  may  afW  all 
tmount  to  no  more  than  a  new  fashion  of  protection  accorded  to  the 

^  Qn.  Daboarg?— TVoNiJator. 
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same  interests,  lie  had  senred  all  the  successiye  goyemments  one  after 
the  other,  without  ceasing  to  be  true  to  his  own  doctrines,  which 
were  those  of  '89.    M.  Bertin  de  Vaux  was  one  of  the  statesmen  o£ 
^e  bourgeoisie. 

Admirable,  too,  was  his  knowledge  of  that  body.  He  knew  how 
great  was  its  strength,  and  how  far  it  was  capable  of  pushing  its 
master  passion,  the  love  of  property.  He  knew,  therefore,  that  to 
stifle  the  social  revolution  to  which  the  political  revolution  was  about 
to  give  birth,  there  was  but  one  step  to  be  taken,  the  reorganization 
of  tne  national  guard,  or,  in  other  words,  the  enrolment  of  proprie- 
tors for  the  defence  of  property.  When  he  heard  Lafayette  talk  of 
wielding  the  authority  of  state  he  began  to  play  the  enthuaast,  and 
cried  out,  "  If  we  cannot  resuscitate  Bailly,  tne  virtuous  mayor  of 
1789,  let  us  rejoice  at  finding  again  the  illustrious  chief  of  the  national 
guard."  This  was  an  adroit  way  of  recalling  to  Lafayette's  mind 
one  of  those  recollections  that  are  dear  to  the  vanity  of  aged  men: 
•besides  La&yette  had  no  very  commanding  range  of  vision. 

Lafayette  accepted  the  proposal  made  to  him,  and  set  out  for  the 
H6tel  dc  Ville,  the  Tuilcnes  of  the  people  since  the  era  of  the  10th 
of  August.  Every  one  pressed  forward  to  see  the  marquis,  who  was 
beloved  of  the  people,  as  he  passed;  they  helped  him  over  the  bar- 
riers; and  he,  leaning  on  the  arms  of  M.  Carbonnel  and  of  M.  Audry 
de  Puyravcau  proceeded  on  his  way,  cheered  by  the  popular  accla- 
mations, and  smiling  at  this  ovation,  which  brought  frieshly  back  to 
him  the  impressions  of  liis  young  days. 

Li  the  Kue  Neuve-Saint-Marc  he  perceived  a  young  man,  M. 
Jl^ticnne  Arago,  who  wore  a  tricoloium  cockade  in  his  hat.  He 
sent  word  to  hun  b^  M.  Paques  to  take  it  off,  and  when  Arago 
manifested  his  surprise,  **  Not  yet,  my  friend,"  he  said  to  him,  waving 
his  hand.  Thousands  of  citizens,  however,  already  wore  the  tri- 
colour ribbon  in  their  buttonholes;  but  such  was  the  stupor  with 
which  this  unlooked-for  revolution  had  affected  the  noblest  minds! 
At  the  moment  Lafayette  passed  under  the  archwajr  of  the  Hdtel  de 
,Ville  the  multitude  rent  the  sky  with  a  long  sustamed  shout  of  Joy 
mingled  with  the  discharge  of  musketry.  Colonel  Dubouig  bemg 
appnzed  by  M.  feticnnc  Arago  of  the  general's  arrival,  rcphed  "  A 
tout  seigneur^  tout  hanneur;"  he  went  to  meet  the  old  general;  bowed 
respectfully  before  him,  and  an  hour  afterwards  M.  de  Lafeyette  held 
in  nis  hands  the  destinies  of  France. 

The  deputies  who  had  formed  a  little  close  committee  at  M.  Laf* 
fitte's,  to  which  the  public  were  not  admitted,  saw  clearly  how  im- 
.portant  it  was  for  them  that  they  should  counteivbahmoo  thepowcr 
.o(  a  man  who  had  received  his  investiture  from  thepeople.  To  tbiB 
end  they  chose  from  their  own  bodj  Greneral  Gh^rard  to  intrust 
liim  with  the  direction  of  active  operations.  As  for  the  oiganintioii 
of  the  civil  power,  was  it  expedient  to  create  a  pramshnal  gavernvrnWl 
as  M.  Mauguin  required,  or  merely  a  municipal  eommimm^  as  M. 
Guizot  proposed?    The  latter  opinion  prevaifed,  because  it  was  the 
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mare  tmud  of  the  two,  and  decided  nothing.  A  ballot  was  taken 
iben  for  the  XKxninatioii  of  the  members  who  should  compose  the 
eammiwion;  and  the  choice  fell  on  MM.  Caedmir  Perier,  Laffitte, 
Gezard,  Odier,  Loban,  and  Audrj  do  Puyraveau.  The  latter  was 
pat  in  nomination  without  his  own  knowledge,  and  only  heard 
e£  his  apDointment  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  M.  Odier  refused  to  act, 
and  his  place  was  supplied  by  M.  de  Schonen.  M.  Laffitte  had  hurt 
his  foot;  but  in  addition  to  this,  it  was  necessary  to  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  his  plans,  that  he  should  make  his  own  house  the  focus  of 
all  the  events  of  the  day.  General  Gerard  made  the  military  duties 
which  had  just  been  imposed  on  him  a  pretext  for  not  goin^  to  the 
Hotd  de  ViUe.  The  deputies  applaudoa  his  course,  delignted  to 
have  an  homme  tTepSe  at  their  disposal;  and  the  commission  finally 
oompoeed  of  MM.  Gasimir  Perier,  Lobau,  de  Schonen,  and  Audzy 
de  Fayraveau,  completed  its  numbers  by  the  adjunction  of  M.- 


The  municipal  commission  was  no  sooner  formed  than  it  published 
the  following  manifesto,  a  palpable  testimony  of  the  distrust  that 
aimed  against  tiie  people  that  bourgeoisie  wmch  was  about  to  lay 
hold  of  the  rudder  of  the  state. 

*■  The  depatlei  anemblod  in  Ftois  l»Te  felt  it  their  duty  to  remedy  the  gniTe  dan* 
tbat  threaten  the  tecaritjr  of  persoos  and  property.  A  oommlBsion  hat  bee^ 
~  to  watch  OTer  the  inteiesta  of  all,  in  the  absence  of  all  regular  organization.'' 


,  This  manifesto,  so  insulting  to  the  people,  was  the  first  measure 
taken  by  the  first  autiiority  that  emanated  from  the  revolution* 
This  was  making  great  haste.  The  municipal  commission,  never* 
didesB,  rendered  some  services,  and  it  would  nave  rendered  greater, 
had  it  consented  to  follow  the  course  M.  Mauguin  wished  it  to  take. 
Unfortunately,  M.  Mauguin  exercised  but  a  feeble  influence  over 
Ub  coUeagues:  he  was  regarded  with  misgiving  by  the  rigid  Audiy 
de  PuyiBveau;  M.  de  &honen  had  no  sym{)athy  with  nim;  and 
€ienenl  Lobau  was  shy  of  a  superiority  to  which  he  could  not  sub- 
aiit  without  detriment  to  his  own  personal  importance.  An  active 
iomI  intdligent  young  man,  M.  HTOolite  Bonnelier,  had  beien  among 
Ae  fint  to  enter  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the  functions  of  secrer 
Iny  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  Lafayette:  he  was  retained  in 
ihat  poet  by  the  municipal  commission;  but  it  took  likewise  as  se- 
CBBtaiy,  M.  Odilon  Bairot,  who  had  been  recommended  to  it  bj 
M.  Laffitte.  This  circumstance  had  no  little  influence  on  the  atU- 
tede  animed  by  the  new  authority.  There  existed  between  M« 
Mangoin  and  M.  Odilon  Barrot  a  discrepancy  of  opinion  rendered 
jDoce  iatenae  by  a  latent  rivalship,  that  neither  owned  to  himself, 
hat  which  actiuted  them  both. 

« .  M.  Mauguin,  however,  was  no  sooner  installed  than  he  displayed 
aQ  his  natural  activity.  M.  Bavoux  was  named  prefect  of  poUce,  and 
IL  Chaxdel  director  of  the  post-office.  A  prooamation  placed  the 
npUic  monumetnts  under  the  protection  of  the  French  people. 
.Vazioiu  circiilarawer&  drawn  up,  having  for  their  object  to.  nuke 
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provision  for  the  most  immediate  necessities.  M.  Mauguin  wished 
that  the  municipal  commission  should  assume  the  title  otpravuianal 
government.  General  Lobau  opposed  this  in  the  most  decided  man- 
ner. Meanwhile  a  notification  arrived  that  many  workmen  were 
in  want  of  bread :  money  was  necessary.  AppUcation  was  made  to 
M.  Casimir  P^rier,  who  repUed,  *'  It  is  past  four  o'clock,  my  cash- 
room  is  closed." 

During  this  day  of  the  29th  the  Hotel  Laffitte  never  ceased  for  a 
moment  to  be  the  centre  of  the  agitators  of  Paris:  people  flocked 
to  it  simultaneously  from  all  parts;  deputations  succeeded  deputa- 
tions; the  people  had  free  admission;  and  in  this  vast  medley  not 
a  single  act  of  violence  was  committed,  not  one  article  was  stolen. 
M.  Laffitte's  horses  were  running  in  every  direction,  mounted  by  un- 
known riders,  and  in  the  evening  they  were  all  asife  a^ain  in  tho 
stables.  But  the  representatives  of  the  higher  bourgeoisie  did  not 
the  less  cherish  a  deep  distrust  of  the  people. 

General  Pajol,  who  had  entered  the  courtyard  crying  out,  *'  I 
bring  you  the  Waterloo  hat,"  was  very  badly  received :  General  La&y« 
ette  was  too  popular  not  to  be  looked  on  still  more  unfavourably. 
In  order  to  beget  for  General  Gerard  an  influence  which  might  be 
turned  to  account  at  need,  he  was  strongly  urged  to  put  on  his  uni- 
form, show  himself  to  the  people,  and  visit  the  barricades.  M.  Ca* 
simir  Perier  wrote  to  his  son's  tutor,  "  Come  without  delay  to  the 
Hotel  Laffitte,  and  bring  horses  with  you."  M.  Gerard  hesitated, 
but  the  request  was  urged  with  increased  earnestness.  '^  Just  the 
way  with  all  you  military  men,"  said  M.  Eug^e  Laffitte,  to  stimu- 
late him,  **  you  cannot  march  unless  you  are  followed  by  red  trou<» 
sers."  At  last  the  general  gave  way,  and  he  set  out  to  show  the 
people  it  was  in  no  tear  of  wanting  leaders  after  the  battle.  He  stiU 
wore  the  white  cockade,  which  he  took  ofi*  at  the  suggestion  of  M« 
Sarrans,  but  he  did  not  put  any  other  in  its  place. 

On  the  whole,  whether  it  was  from  fear,  indiffisrence,  or  thought* 
lessncss,  those  who  had  already  presented  themselves  as  leaders  no^ 
where  evinced  any  impatient  alacrity  to  hoist  the  colours  for  which 
the  people  had  fought.  The  manner  in  which  the  tricolour  flag  was 
hoisted  at  the  H6tel  de  Yille  deserves  to  be  narrated.  M.  Du- 
moulin  having  j)erceived  one  Ijring  rolled  up,  and  all  covered  with 
dust,  behind  a  piece  of  furniture,  signified  ms  intention  of  hanging 
it  out  from  a  window  of  the  Salle  St  Jean,  and  did  so  upon  a  sign 
of  assent  from  M.  Baude.  Nations  are  too  often  led  with  signs  and 
words ;  but  this  was  a  fact  which  all  the  great  men  of  the  moment 
seemed  not  aware  of.  M.  de  Lafayette^  seconded  by  the  chief  of 
his  staff,  Colonel  Zimmer,  a  brave  officer,  but  whose  capacity  was 
more  Umited  than  his  patriotism  and  zeal,  lef^  matters  oi  policy  to 
be  disposed  of  by  the  hands  of  subordinates. 

A  peer  of  France  was  hastening,  meanwhile,  to  the  Hdtel  Laffitte. 
This  was  the  Due  de  Choiseul.  He  had  leairied  that  he  governed 
France,  and  the  news  paralyzed  him  with  terror.    Ab  none  could 
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foresee  what  might  yet  arise  out  of  so  sudden  a  commotion,  the  Due 
de  Choiseul  tooK  M.  LafEtte  to  witness  how  innocent  he  was.  He 
protested  above  all  against  the  association  of  his  name  with  that  of 
Lmtkyoite,  adding  that  he  would  be  sole  possessor  ofpower  or  no- 
thing. "At  that  rate  you  shall  be  nothii:^,  M.  le  Due,"  a  voice 
exclaimed.  The  duke  subsequently  published  a  manifesto  termi« 
nating  with  these  words:  ^^Now  that  the  victory  is  no  longer 
imcertain,  I  deem  it  a  duty  of  consdence  to  declare  that  I  never 
made  part  of  the  provisional  government,  and  that  no  proposal  of 
the  kind  was  ever  made  to  me.  I  accepted,  silently,  all  dangers 
in  the  hour  of  combat;  I  owe  homage  to  truth  in  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory."   This  was  admired. 

Meanwhile  the  royal  army,  forced  to  abandon  the  capital,  had 
continued  its  retreat  towards  St.  Cloud,  but  every  battalion  followed 
its  own  route  as  it  were  by  chance.  The  Swiss  battalions,  part  of 
the  dd  battalion  of  the  guards,  the  15th  light,  and  some  detach* 
ments  of  the  1st  guards,  took  the  road  by  Cours  la  Heine  and 
the  Quai  de  ChaiUot.  More  victims  fell  at  Chaillot.  Children 
started  out  unexpectedly  at  the  comers  of  the  streets  and  fired  on 
the  troops  with  a  ferocity  that  was  inexplicable.  Here  fell  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  and  gallant  officers  of  the  guards,  M.  Le« 
motheux.  No  one  had  more  forcibly  than  he  disapproved  of  the 
ordinances,  and  he  was  preparing  to  tender  his  resignation.  He  fell 
dead,  struck  by  a  ball  discharg(S  by  an  insurgent  only  ten  years  of 
age.     Other  officers  received  mortal  wounds,  and  one  was  on  the 

Eoint  of  being  made  prisoner.  Being  separated  from  his  regiment^ 
e  was  obhged  to  pass  the  night  at  dhaillot,  whence  he  escaped  the 
next  day  in  disguise.  The  disinterestedness  and  grandeur  of  the  end 
aimed  at  can  alone  absolve  those  who  excite  tne  thirst  of  blood 
among  a  people,  for  there  is  something  in  it  epidemic.  The  revo« 
lution  of  July  was,  even  to  childhood  an  encouragement  to  heroism^ 
bat  it  was  also  a  provocation  to  cruelty. 

The  battalions  which  had  not  taken  the  road  by  Cours  la  Reine 
had  rallied  at  the  Arc  de  TEtoile  whence  they  extended  as  far  as  the 
Porte  Maillot.  They  were  dose  by  the  house  of  Casimir  Perier;  a 
major  and  some  officers  were  asked  in;  they  were  politely  re- 
ceived, and  refreshments  were  set  before  them.  Their  distress  of 
mind  was  poignant  and  profoimd.  What  terrible  soldiers  are  these 
Parisians!  said  the  major  pondering  over  all  the  gaps  death  had 
made  in  his  regiment.  There,  as  at  Chaillot,  a  band  of  children 
assailed  some  soldiers  with  firearms,  and  the  latter,  pursuing  their 
aggressors,  entered  a  house  where  some  workmen  were  drinking,  and 
these  they  slaughtered  in  their  blind  exasperation.  Some  cannon* 
shots,  fired  in  the  direction  of  Neuilly,  threw  balls  into  the  park, 
"which  the  Due  d^Orleans  had  an  opportunity  of  weighing  in  his 
hand;  one  of  these  balls  killed  a  villager  who  was  crossing  the 
bridge.  Thus  the  mischie&  that  every  war  produces  siurvivea  the 
war. 
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The  doupliin,  who  had  sapeneded  the  Due  de  Ragnse  in  llie 
oommand  of  the  troops,  came  to  the  Bds  de  Boulogne  to  leoeiye 
ihem,  but  not  one  opportune  thought  could  he  bonow  finom  his 
ffxief,  or  rather  £com  his  anger.  Groing  up  to  a  captain,  he  asked 
him  how  man^  men  he  had  lost  **  Many,  monseign^ir,"  relied 
the  captain,  with  big  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks.  *'  You  naye 
plenty,  you  have  plenty,"  was  the  careless  remark  of  the  dauphin, 
who  was  bom  a  prince.  Hie  troops  arriyed  in  St  Cloudy  ^ying 
with  hunger,  breathless  and  panic-stricken.  They  were  made  to 
InTonao  in  tlie  park.  The  greatest  disorder  prevailed  in  the  en- 
yirons  of  the  chfitean.  Hie  horses  were  standing  read^  saddled  and 
loaded  in  the  courtyard ;  the  pupils  of  St  C^r  arrived  in  haste; 
there  were,  moreover,  round  that  endangered  throne  four  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  some  schoolboys  to  work  them.  The  Due  de  Boideaux 
was  at  dinner.  It  is  related  that  M.  de  Damas  having  caused  llie 
table  to  be  cleared,  the  Due  de  Bordeatiz  himself  took  several  silver 
dishes,  which  he  raised  with  difficulty  over  his  head,  and  handed  t» 
the  attendants  to  carry  down  to  the  soldiers.  Tliis  afforded  the 
young  prince  much  amusement;  it  was  a  new  kind  of  game  ior  the 
cfaikL 

•  The  time  for  compromises  was  now  gone  by  for  CSiarles  X.  Ifis 
enemies  had  obtained  such  success,  tiiat  notning  remained  lor  him 
Imt  to  continue  wholly  king  or  wholly  to  cease  to  be  so  :  a  fitvour* 
able  po6ition,.because  an  extreme  one.  As  long  as  the  chanoes  weve 
on  his  side,  it  was  allowable  for  him  to  yield  somewhat ;  but  now^ 
im  the  point  of  being  struck  down,  there  was  but  one  course  left  him, 
one  only  coarse,  to  %ht  to  the  death,  no  longer  for  royalty  alone^ 
Imt  for  autocracy.  Tnis  is  the  course  he  would  have  taken  had  his 
aoul  been  as  lofty  as  his  rank  :  for  to  hearts  worthy  of  empire  the 
excess  of  disaster  is  itself  a  might  But  the  misfortune  of  this  king 
was  to  foster  in  a  vulgar  mind  the  growth  of  gigantic  deagns.  He 
was  doomed  to  be  crushed  beneath  the  inordinate  weight  on  whidi 
iie  had  presumed  to  try  his  strength. 

V  The  Due  de  Mortemart  had  arrived  the  preceding  evening  in  St 
Cloud.  HewasajTramfje^TfiaerhalfcoirvertedtoHberali^  Beinsr 
ft  soldier,  he  had  acquired  m  camp-life  a  bluntuess  of  language  and 
&  simplicity  of  manners  that  ill  consorted  with  the  habits  of  the  aristo^ 
oracy ;  he  had  served  with  General  S^bastiani,  the  finend  of  the  Due 
d'Orl^ans;  at  Waterloo  he  had  almost  saved  the  life  of  a  son  of  the 
people,  General  Mouton;  as  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  he  had 
been  the  medium  of  the  constitutional  recommendations  addressed 
to  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  Emperor  Nicolas.  For  att 
these  reasons,  Charles  X.  little  liked  him.  He  sent  for  him  however. 
Jn  a  fiiM  interview  they  had  had  together,  Charles  had  said,  it  propos  td 
the  danger  of  concession,  *'  I  have  not  for^tten  the  events  liiattook 
place  forty  years  ajs^>^  I  do  not  wish  to  nde  in  a  cart  like  ncy  bro^ 
ther,  I  choose  to  nde  on  horseback."  Buttheoldmotiaicli's  feelingB 
were  now  no  longer  {lie  same,  and  he  declared  to  the  Ducde  Movls^ 
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mart  that  lie  named  him  his  prime  minister.  The  duke  respectfully 
Imt  strenuously  declined  the  honour,  alleging  his  natural  disinclina* 
tion  for  public  affairs,  his  incapacity,  his  love  of  repose,  and  a  feret 
ihat  he  had  carried  with  him  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
Charles  X.  persisted,  and  at  last  exclaimed  imj^uously,  "  You  re- 
fuse then  to  save  my  life  and  that  of  my  ministers?' — "  If  that  is 
what  your  mi^esty  demands  of  me — "  "  Yes,  that  very  thing,'-' 
•aid  the  king,  mterrupting  him,  and  he  added,  -with  an  involuntaiy 
outbreak  of  distrust,  "  Lucky  still  that  they  impose  upon  me  only 
you!" 

M.  de  Polignac  appeared  in  the  hall  where  MM.  de  Vitrolles,  de 
fi^onville,  and  d'Argout  were  awaiting  some  deci^on.  M.  de 
Polignac  would  only  admit  M.  de  Vitrolles  to  the  king ;  but  M.  de 
fi^monville  going  up  to  him  took  hold  of  his  hands  affectionately, 
and  said,  "  You  know,  my  dear  prince,  what  confidence  we  repose 
in  you,  but  the  circumstances  are  momentous;  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
BBiy  that  we  should  speak  to  Charles  X."  M.  de  Vitrolles  seconded 
this  entreatjr,  and  the  three  negotiators  were  introduced  to  the  king. 
A  dignified  resignation  was  manifested  in  all  his  deportment ;  but 
Ills  countenance  betrayed  that  inward  bitterness  which  htmian  vanity 
ineffectually  disavows.  "  Messieurs,"  he  said,  "  you  have  so  willed 
it;  go,  tell  the  Parisians  that  the  king  revokes  the  orders;  but  I  de- 
clare to  you  that  I  believe  this  to  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  France 
Bnd  of  the  monarchy." 

The  three  negotiators  set  off  in  an  open  carriage  for  Paris,  followed 
by  the  Comte  de  GKrardin  on  horseback.  On  ihe  road  M.  de  S^ 
xnonville  continually  cried  out,  "  My  friends,  the  ministers  arc  down," 
and  he  accompanied  these  words  with  coarse  oaths,  flatteries  as  he 
thought  them,  when  addressed  by  a  grand  seigneur  from  his 
eoach  to  the  people.  In  this  way  they  reached  the  Place  de  Grfeve. 
Several  times  on  the  route,  M.  de  Vitrolles  had  felt  his  hand  cor- 
dially grasped  by  men,  who,  had  they  known  his  name,  would  have 
stretched  him  dead  on  the  spot. 

Tlie  Hotel  de  Ville  presented  at  tliis  time  the  twofold  aspect  of  a 
club  and  of  a  camp :  it  was  the  rallying-point  of  all  the  daring  spi- 
rits, the  place  of  bivouac  of  the  insurrection.  A  shudder  ran 
through  the  three  gentilshcmmes  at  the  si^ht  of  those  bold  deter- 
aninea  faces,  those  brawny  figures  dressed  in  raffs,  those  muskets, 
flwords,  and  patches  of  gore.  What  was  the  style  of  language  bo- 
fitting  this  palace  of  equality?  Ought  they  not  to  make  use  of 
the  word  citizen^  which  '93  nad  inscribed  in  its  formidable  voca- 
bulary? Meeting  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel  M.  Armand  Marrast, 
whom  he  did  not  know,  M.  de  S^monville  said  to  him,  dubiously, 
♦*  Can  we  speak  with  M.  de  Lafayette  . . .  ^yoimg  man¥^  Thus  he 
cloaked,  under  the  dignity  of  his  great  age,  the  obstinate  pride  of 
his  rank. 

The  negotiators  were  kindly  received  by  the  municipal  commls- 
eion,  which  had  been  joined  by  M.  Lafayette.    Incalculable  conso- 
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quences  might  have  been  expected  from  tliis  first  attempt  at  recon- 
mliatioii  between  royalty  ana  the  bourgeoisie.  But  to  aspire  to  save 
the  throne  was  hazardous  at  such  a  moment,  above  all  in  such  a 
place:  for  the  multitude  was  chafing  bdow,  and  demanding  in 
payment  for  their  blood  not  something  better,  but  something  new. 

M.  Baude,  however,  having  announced  to  the  crowd  that  Charles 
X.  consented  to  revoke  the  ordinances,  one  of  the  people  shouted, 
<^  Lon^  live  our  good  king  who  capitulates !"  but  the  cry  was  not 
responded  to  bv  uiose  about  him. 

When  the  three  were  introduced  to  the  commission,  M.  de  Se- 
monville  was  the  first  to  speak.  His  voice  was  very  weak,  whether 
it  W&8  that  fatigue  had  really  exhausted  his  strength,  or  that  he 
•wished  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  commissioners  that  sort  of  in- 
terest  which  is  felt  for  the  devotedness  of  an  aged  man.  He  iqpolo^ 
cized  for  the  presence  of  the  too  famous  Baron  de  Vitrolles;  then 
£e  commended  to  the  generosity  of  the  victors  that  royalty  which 
had  been  so  often  smitten,  and  which  had  tearfully  suffered  itself 
to  be  disarmed.  Though  the  nomination  of  MM.  Mortemart  and 
Gerard  was  all  that  had  as  yet  been  talked  of  at  St.  Cloud,  he  saTe 
it  to  be  understood  that  the  king  would  readily  assent  to  give  them 
Casimir  Perier  for  colleague,  and  he  pointed  to  that  inoividual  as 
he  spoke.  Then  turning  to  M.  de  Lafayette,  he  reminded  him  that 
forty  years  before,  the  dangers  that  beset  Paris  had  brought  them 
both  together  in  that  same  H6tel  de  Ville.  Suddenly  a  messenger 
enters,  and  delivers  a  letter  to  Casimir  Perier,  from  the  Comte 
Alexandre  de  Grirardin,  informing  him  that  negotiations  had  heeti 
opened.  The  surprise  ihis  caused  was  extreme.  What  meant  this 
playing  at  cross  purpcMcs?  Was  the  commission  made  the  dupe  of 
some  intrigue  ?  Uneasiness  and  misgiving  were  depicted  in  the  austere 
and  noble  countenance  of  Audry  de  Puyravcau.  M.  de  YitroUes^ 
who  was  seated  next  M.  de  Schonen,  vainly  tried  to  sooth  him^ 
saying,  as  he  slapped  him  on  the  knee,  ^^ Eh^mtmDieul  lammoie 
a  friend  to  the  charter  than  you  yourscdf ;  it  was  I  that  suggested  the 
declaration  of  St.  Oucn."  M.  de  Schonen  had  been  immicated  too 
deeply  to  look  for  impunity  to  any  thing  else  than  the  downfid  of  • 
monarchy,  from  whicli  Ney's  death  had  snatched  the  prerogative  <^ 
mercy.  He  spoke  out  all  the  i^tation  of  his  soul  in  these  terrible 
words:  '*  It  is  too  late !  The  throne  of  Charles  X.  has  found^ced 
in  blood !"  As  for  M.  Mauguin,  whose  natural  ardour  was  tempered 
by  judgment  and  forethought,  he  did  not  regard  the  monarcny  as 
yet  lost,  and  he  wished  that  an  ear  should  be  lent  to  negotiation^ 
"  Have  you  written  powers?"  he  asked.  This  unexpected  questicMl 
disconcerted  M.  de  Semonville;  whereupon  the  frantc  and  uncom- 
promising Audry  de  Puyraveau,  starting  up,  and  running^  to  the 
window,  cried  out,  *'  Say  not  a  word  more  of  accommodations,  or 
I  will  call  up  the  people  !*'  ' 

The  envoys  of  Charles  X.  withdrew;  but  Casimir  P&ier,  who  still 
jretained  some  hopes,  entreated  Aem  to  go  to  LaffittCi  and  make  '% 
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last  effort  on  behalf  of  Charles  X.  M.  de  Semonville  was  dis- 
couraged, and  refused;  the  two  others  consented;  and  the  colleague 
of  M.  de  Mortemart  gave  them  a  pass,  in  which  the  name  of  Ar-* 
naud  was  substituted  for  that  of  V  itroUes,  which  might  have  caUed 
irp  dangerous  recollections.  With  that  scrap  of  paper,  the  nego* 
tiatoTB  passed  freely  through  the  city,  in  which,  as  I  have  already 
said,  were  arrested  that  very  evening  several  ^oung  men,  who  had 
fought  gallantly,  but  to  whom  M.  Gisimir  P^rier  had  not  given  a 
safe  conduct  I 

M.  d'Ar^out  presented  himself  alone  to  M.  Laffitte.  The  heat 
"Was  suffocating,  the  windows  were  open,  and  the  rooms  were  full  of 
people.  M.  d^Argout  drew  M.  Laffitte  aside  into  a  window  recess* 
The  negotiator's  voice  was  hollow  and  broken,  and  when  he  spoke  of 
Charles  X.  it  was  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  ^^  The  ordinances  are 
^thdrawn,"  he  said,  "  and  we  have  a  fresh  ministry."  *'  This  decision 
should  have  been  taken  sooner,"  replied  Laffitte.  **  At  present — "— 
**  The  exigencies  remain  the  same — " — **  No  doubt,  but  the  situations 
tie  changed.  A  century  has  elapsed  within  twenty-four  hours." 
M.  Bertin  de  Vaux  was  in  the  room.  He  thought  he  could  guess 
that  there  was  a  compromise  in  hand,  and  he  cried  out  joyously, 
?*  So  then  at  last  we  shall  be  able  to  negotiate."  These  words,  re- 
peated amongst  the  crowd  that  thronged  the  hotel,  produced  the 
most  violent  agitation.  Some  men  of  the  people,  covered  with  dust 
ftnd  worn  down  with  fatigue,  were  stretched  on  the  seats  in  the 
dining-room.  One  of  them  abruptly  threw  open  the  door  between 
that  room  and  the  one  in  which  Laffitte  and  Argout  were  convers- 
ing, and  making  his  musket  ring  on  the  floor,  he  called  out  with  a 
a  terrible  voice,  **  Who  dares  to  talk  here  of  negotiating  with 
Charles  X.?" — **  No  more  Bourbons,"  was  shouted  at  the  same  mo* 
ment  in  the  vestibule.  *'  You  hear  them,"  said  Laffitte.  "  Then 
you  would  refuse  to  listen  to  any  proposal?"  replied  Anjout.  "  Is 
your  visit  official?" — **  Officious  only,  but  were  it  official  r"  "  Then 
as  it  might  be."  M.  Argout  withorew.  The  Louvre  was  taken; 
the  cause  of  Charles  X.  was  lost. 

■  That  evening  M.  Laffitte  received  likewise  a  visit  from  M.  Forbin 
Janson,  who  came  to  ask  a  safeconduct  for  M.  de  Mortemart,  his 
&ther-in-law.  M.  de  Mortemart  was  waited  for  till  midnight,  but 
he  did  not  come. 

M.  d' Argout  had  been  enabled  to  judge,  from  the  result  of  his 
visit,  of  the  real  state  of  things;  but  by  pursuing  his  mediation,  even 
though  it  should  lead  to  nothing,  he  was  providing  for  his  future 
prospects  imder  either  party.  He  went,  therefore,  in  search  of 
'baron  de  Vitrolles,  who  was  waiting  for  him  in  company  with  M. 
Langsdorff,  and  they  all  three  took  their  way  back  to  St.  Cloud. 
MM.  Charles  Laffitte  and  Savalette  accompanied  them,  and  served 
them  as  a  safeguard. 

The  day  of  the  29th  had  been  doubly  remarkable.  On  that  day  the 
people  made  the  throne  vacant,  and  the  bourgeoisie  took  its  measures 
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to  dispose  of  it.  On  one  side  the  labour,  on  the  other  the  recom- 
pense. Then,  as  ever,  nameless  victims  served  as  stepping-stones  to 
the  heartless  ambitious. 

When  darkness  was  gathering  over  Pads,  General  Psjol  was  a»> 
cending  the  Rue  de  Cmibrol  in  a  melancholy  mood.  Turning  to 
M.  Dagouss^,  who  accompanied  him,  he  said,  ^'  You  led  detenmned 
men  to  the  fight;  can  vou  reckon  on  iheir  zeal?' — "  Undoubtedly." 
— **  Enough  to  give  tnem  orders  to  arrest  the  deputies?' — "  Oh,  for 
that  I  comd  venture  to  pledge  myself." — "  In  that  case  the  revolu* 
tion  is  a  failure." 

The  alarms  at  the  ch&teau  de  St.  Cloud  had  ceased  for  soma 
hours.  The  great  saloon  looking  towards  Paris  presented  an  asto* 
nishing  specti^e.  The  king  was  seated  with  M.  Duras,  gentleman 
of  the  bedchamber,  M.  de  Luxembourg,  captain  of  the  guards,  and 
the  Duchess  de  Berri,  at  a  card-table.  The  dauphin,  who  alwavs 
suffered  himself  to  be  engrossed  with  little  things,  and  never  thou^nt 
of  great  ones,  vras  poring  over  a  map.  M.  de  Mortemart,  res&as 
among  all  these  composed  personages,  was  every  moment  going  to 
the  balcony,  and  list^iing  anxiously  to  every  distant  sound. 

The  rubber  of  whist  played  that  evening  by  Charles  X.,  was 
speedily  recoimted  in  the  capital,  where  it  excited  a  great  burst  of 
indignation,  very  reasonable  in  those  who  desired  no  more  royalty, 
puenle  in  those  who  were  employed  in  making  another  king. 

The  Due  de  Luxembourg  had  given  orders  to  a  lieutenant  of  the 
guards  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  some  ckvalry,  and  reconnoitre 
the  road  to  Neuilly .  The  officer  on  his  return  informed  him  that  he 
had  observed  an  unusual  bustle  in  the  park  of  Neuilly  and  about  the 
ch&teau;  adding,  that  had  he  been  authorized  to  do  80,*he  could 
easily  have  earned  off  the  Due  d'Orleans.  Charles  X.  overhearing 
the  last  words,  said  sternly  to  the  officer,  ^'  Had  you  done  that,  sr, 
I  would  have  loudly  disavowed  the  act." 

Ni^ht  was  come,  and  the  party  was  about  to  separate,  when  the 
Due  ae  Mortemart  went  up  to  the  dauphin,  and  lagged  him,  as  he, 
the  duke,  was  going  to  Paris  on  a  mission  from  the  king,  that  he 
would  revoke,  at  least  as  far  as  himself  was  concerned,  the  order 
cutting  off  all  communication  between  Paris  and  St.  Cloud.  ''  Eh? 
What? — the  order — very  well — we  will  see."  The  duke  could 
obtain  no  more  definite  reply.  He  withdrew,  therefore,  to  his  chami- 
ber  more  distressed  than  surprised,  for  the  words  of  Charles  X.  hmut 
heavy  at  his  heart  '^  Luckr  that  they  force  only  you  upon  me^^ 
bitter  words  to  be  addressed  to  a  man  who  believed  he  was  risking 
his  head  for  the  safetv  of  his  king.  But  Charles  X.  trusted  only  in 
those  who  had  a  sufficiently  am^  stock  of  baseness  to  make  tkesr 
own  opinions  wholly  subservient  to  his.  Tins  dfaiowed  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  reigning,  which  consists,  not  in  annulling 
the  power  of  oridinal  thought  in  others,  but  of  making  it  the  mo** 
/  narcn's  ovm,  as  did  Louis  AlV.  and  Nai^leon. 

After  all,  by  one  of  those  contradictaons  easily  to  be  aocoonted 
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far  in  daya  bo  fiill  of  unexpected  contingencies,  Charles  X.  showed* 
as  much  nesitation  when  the  Due  de  Mortenuurt  proposed  to  fulfil  hia 
mission,  as  he  had  bdfore  shown  eagerness  to  impose  it  upon  him. 
*^  Sire/'  said  the  new  minister,  '^  time  presses;  I  must  be  gone/'  And- 
the  king  answered, ''  Not  jret,  not  }ret;  I  expect  news  £xom  Paris.*' 
.  MM-d'Arsout  and  Vitrolles  arrived  during  the  night:  they  has* 
tened  to  M.  ae  Mortemart  to  request  he  woiwl  come  to  a  prompt 
deciaion.  "  But  how  am  I  to  obtain  recognition  in  the  capital?'  her 
objected.  '*'  Would  you  have  me  appear  there  as  a  political  adven« 
t&xer?  I  must  at  least  have  the  Idng's  signature."  The  new* 
coaierB  insisted:  they  had  seen  Paris  in  one  of  those  violent  situa* 
iKons  in  which  a  single  minute  is  enough  to  give  or  to  take  awaj  an 
empire. 

It  was  therefore  decided  that  ordinances  should  be  hastily  drawn 
up,  jevcioDS  those  of  the  25th,  re-establishinff  the  national  guard,  the 
enmmand  of  which  was  intrusted  to  Marshal  Maison,  and  naming  M» 
Osomir  Peiier  to  the  ministry  of  finance,  and  Gteneral  Geram  to 
that  of  war.  But  every  thing  was  wanting,  pens,  ink,  and  paper: 
there  was  noteven  a  protocol  at  hand  to  serve  as  a  modeL  A  great 
deal  of  difficulty  was  felt  in  getting  out  of  these  pet^  embarrass* 
menta^ — impexoeptible  threads  on  which.  Grod  is  pleased  to  hang  the 
destiny  of  royal  nunilies  I  The  difficulty  increased  when  it  was  no* 
cessary  to  obtain  the  signature  of  Charles.  Several  lines  of  gardes- 
du-corps  had  to  be  passed  in  order  to  reach  his  apartments.  The 
Due  de  Mortemart  did  all  he  could  to  bend  the  rigour  of  etiquette 
in  that  critical  moment,  but  in  vain.  The  gardes-au-corps  thought 
tfacmselves  the  more  strictly  bound  to  obey  the  letter  of  their  orders, 
as  royalty  was  in  danger.  Vexed  and  exasperated  at  this,  the  Due 
de  Mortemart  went  to  the  valet-de-chambre  on  duty,  and  said  to  him 
irith  extreme  warmth,  '*  Sir,  Ihold  you  responsible  for  all  that  m^ 
happen."  At  last  he  was  introduced  into  the  bedroom  of  Charles  A. 
Toe  old  king  was  in  bed:  he  sat  up  feebly,  and  said,  in  a  despond- 
JDS  Toice,  ^^  Ha!  it  is  you,  Monsieur  le  Due."  M.  de  Mortemart 
toGl  him  he  must  make  haste;  that  the  ordinances  required  to  be 
simed  forthwith,  and  that  for  his  own  part  he  was  ready  to  set  o£ 
"Let  us  wait  awhile,"  replied  Charles  X.  "  But,  Sire,  M.  d'Ajgout 
is  here;  he  will  tell  you  the  state  things  are  in  at  Paris." — "  I  will 
Bot  see  M.  d'Argont,"  said  the  king,  who  did  not  like  him.  '^  Well 
then.  Sire,  the  Baron  de  YitroUes  is  with  him.  Is  it  your  ideasure 
hediould  be  brought  in?'— ''The  Baron  de  YitroUes?  Yes,  let 
him  eome  in."  M.  de  YitroUes  was  sent  for;  he  came  firom  M.  de 
Polignac'a  bedroom,  where  he  found  the  {uinee  half-asleep;  and 
iriien  he  asked  what  inconceivable  rashness  oould  have  jprompted 
Urn  to  ffive  so  haughty  a  challenge  to  the  revolutionary  spuit,  when 
he  had  but  seven  Inousand  men  at  his  disposal,  '^The  lists  ^owed 
thirteen  thousand,"  was  the  prince's  reply. 

M.  de  YitnJks  having  gone  up  to  the  long's  bed,  Charles  X.  made 
a  sign  to  the  Due  de  Mortemart  to  withdraw:  the  offended  minister 
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said  in  a  low  tone,  ''  If  it  were  not  that  the  king's  head  is  to  be 
saved — ^*  and  left  the  room. 

•  Seeing  before  him  under  such  circumstances  the  man  who  had 
always  exercised  so  potent  an  influence  over  his  mind,  CSharles  put 
on  a  stem  countenance,  and  said,  '^  What !  is  it  you,  M.  de  VitrolIeSf 
who  come  to  urge  me  to  give  way  before  tebeUious  subjects?'  M. 
de  Yitrolles  earnestly  rephed  that,  in  the  existin?  state  of  things,  he 
thought  he  could  not  give  a  stron^r  proof  of  devotedness  to  his 
king,  and  that  it  would  be  deceiving  him  were  he  to  attempt  to 
make  light  of  the  case.     ''  I  go  still  further,"  he  added^  *'  and  I 

Juestion  whether  your  minesty  can  now  enter  your  revolted  capital; 
am  sure  the  dignity  of  your  crown  would  suffer  severely:  but 
what  is  to  be  done?  How  is  a  whole  population  of  insurgents  to  be 
put  down?  It  would  be  a  hundred  times  better  to  transfer  the  centre 
of  this  horrid  war  elsewhere.  Do  you  think  you  can  reckon  on  La 
Vendee?  I  am  ready  to  prove  my  devotedness  to  the  last"  Charles 
X.  appeared  to  reflect  for  a  moment.  ''  La  Yend^  I"  he  said,  mus* 
ingly,  "  it  would  be  very  difficult ! — ^very  difficult !" 

jDie  Due  de  Mortemart  was  called  in  again.  The  king's  temper 
seemed  to  him  to  have  imdergone  a  complete  change:  his  dejection 
had  given  place  to  a  singular  Hnd  of  nervous  excitement;  he  showed 
almost  an  eager  alacrity  to  si^  the  ordinances,  at  the  same  time  nar- 
rowing his  concessions  withm  certain  limits.  Such  was  the  maimer 
in  which  the  monarchy  surrendered  its  sword. 

It  was  almost  day  when  the  Due  de  Mortemart  left  the  king's  bed- 
room. He  met  M.  de  Poliffnac  on  the  terrace.  This  was  me  first 
time  he  had  ever  seen  him  oressedin  the  imiform  of  a  general  officer* 
The  prince  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  Before  uiem  lay  Paris 
hidden  in  a  cloud  of  mist  and  smoke;  and  the  firing  of  the  advanced 
posts  was  heard  at  intervals.  Suddenly  M.  de  Pougnac,  stretching 
out  his  arms  towards  the  capital,  cried  out  like  one  inspired,  *^  What 
a  misfortune  that  my  sword  broke  in  my  hand;  I  was  in  the  act  of 
establishing  the  charter  on  indestructible  bases  I"  Then  turning  to 
M.  de  Mortemart,  '^  Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  throw  impediments 
here  in  the  way  of  your  mission.  You  are  going  to  Paris;  I  to  Ver« 
sallies." 

A  carriage  conveyed  M.  de  Mortemart,  with  MM.  d'Aiffout  and 
Mazas,  to  me  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  they  were  stopjped  and  re- 
fused permission  to  proceed.  The  dauphm,  who  haa  taken  the 
command  of  the  troops  the  day  before,  and  who  was  bent  on  pre^ 
venting  concessions  at  all  cost,  had  written  to  the  officers  of  the  ad- 
vanced posts,  forbidding  them  on  their  lives  to  allow  any  one  to  pass 
who  came  from  St.  Cloud.  After  a  very  sharp  altercation,  M.  de 
Mortemart  obtained  leave  to  proceed;  but  he  had  to  pass  the  Boiis 
de  Boulogne  on  foot,  making  a  long  bend  out  of  his  way,  lest  he 
should  be  arrested  at  the  barrier  of  rassy.  He  observed  that  from 
the  Pont  du  Jour  to  the  Pont  do  Grreneue  all  was  lonely  and  nlent. 
He  got  into  Paris  by  climbing  a  wall  in  which  a  breach  badbeea 
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made  for  the  purpose  of  smuggling  wine.  He  walked  on  without  a 
cravat,  and  with  his  coat  onnis  arm,  falling  in  with  different  groups 
of  working  men,  whoee  suspicions  he  disumed  by  a  few  on-hand 
■oldierly  j^irases,  and  in  this  style  he  reached  the  Irlace  Louis  XV. 
It  was  now  about  eight  in  the  morning;  the  city  was  silent,  and 
all  the  windows  were  closed;  no  one  was  seen  in  the  streets  but  a 
tew  persons  quietly  passing  along.  *^  It  is  the  calmness  of  strength/' 
said  the  Due  de  Mortemart  to  those  who  accompanied  him. 

The  Parisians  had  spent  the  night  in  constructing  barricades  to 
secure  the  city  from  all  assault.  Lampions  placed  in  the  windows  and 
OA  the  piles  of  stones  gave  light  to  the  busy  groups  at  work  from 
point  to  point.  What  was  tne  condition  of  Bfe  of  these  workers? 
For  whom  did  they  keep  watch  beside  those  heaps  of  stones? 
What  were  their  hopes  ?  Strange  clamours^  followed  by  long  intervab 
of  silence,  were  heard  bursting  from  the  remote  quarters  of  the  city; 
and  the  bourgeois  Datrols  h^ted  to  hearken  to  that  voice  of  the 
people  in  the  nignt.  Watch  was  likewise  kept  at  the  Hdtel 
Laffitte. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  monarchy  was  vanqmshcd !  The  people  was  encamped  in 
Ihe  streets  and  thoroughfares  :  what  was  to  ensue? 

At  daybreak  on  the  30th,  M.  de  Glandeves  called  on  M.  Laffitte, 
and  the  following  important  and  memorable  conversation  took  place 
between  those  gentlemen : 

**  Well,  sir,  said  the  governor  of  the  Tuileries  to  the  banker, 
"  here  you  are,  master  of  JParis  these  twenty-four  hours.  Will  you 
save  the  monarchy?' — "  Which  monarchy,  sir?  That  of  1789,  or  that 
of  18 14  ?"— "  The  constitutional  monarchy." — "  There  is  but  one  means 
by  which  it  can  be  saved,  that  is  by  crowning  the  Due  d'Orleans. 
*'  The  Due  d'Orleans,  sir,  the  Due  d'Chrleans !  But  do  you  know  him  ?" 
**  Yes,  these  fifteen  years." — "  Be  it  so.  What  are  the  duke's  titles 
to  the  crown?  The  boy  reared  in  Vienna  may  at  least  appeal  to  the 
memory  of  his  father's  glory;  and  it  must  be  owned  JNiapoleon  has 
written  his  annals  in  characters  of  flame  upon  men's  minds.  But 
what  prestige  encompasses  the  Due  d'Orleans?  Does  the  people  even 
know  his  history?  How  often  has  it  heard  his  name?" — **  I  consider 
that  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise.  Deriving  no  strength 
whatever  from  his  influence  on  men's  imaginations,  ne  will  find  it 
the  less  easy  to  overstep  the  limits  within  which  it  is  desirable  that 
royalty  should  be  confined.  And  then  the  prince  has  private  vir- 
tues which  to  me  are  warrant  for  his  pubhc  virtues.  His  life  is 
exempt  from  the  scandalous  impurities  that  have  sullied  that  of 
j(nany  princes.     He  shows  his  self-respect  in  respecting  his  wife; 
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he  makes  himself  loved  and  feared  by  his  children." — "  Common 
place  virtues,  and  surely  not  so  exalted  that  they  cannot  be  ade- 
quately recompensed  save  by  the  gift  of  a  crown  I     Are  you  not 
aware,  too,  that  he  is  accused  of  having  openly  approved  of  the  ho- 
micidal votes  of  his  father,  and  having  been  implicated,  in  the  eial 
days  of  our  history,  in  schemes  having  for  their  purpose  for  ever  to 
exclude  the  direct  heirs  of  the  unhappy  Louis  X  Vl.  from  the  throne, 
and  of  having  maintained  in  London,  during  the  Hundred  Days,  an 
attitude  that  made  him  an  object  of  the  strangest  suspicions?  That 
he  may  have  been  calumniated  when  he  has  been  represented  as 
caressing  all  parties  since  1815,  j^rocuring  the  restituti(»i  of  his 
appanage  in  defianceof  the  laws,  castmg  dismay  among  the  purchasers 
of  national  estates  by  his  numerous  lawsuits,  crin^ng  at  court,  and 
out  of  court  flattering  aU  the  mischief-makers;  this  is  possible,  pro- 
bable if  you  will.    But  one  thing  at  all  events  is  certain, — namely^ 
that  Louis  XYIII.  put  him  in  possession  of  vast  donuuns ;  that 
Charles  X.  personally  interceded  to  procure  him  an  independent 
appanage  sanctioned  by  law  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  title  ot  *  royal 
highness,'  which  he  so  coveted,  has  been  graciously  accorded  him. 
Loaded  with  favours  by  the  elder  branch,  he  is  not  in  a  position  to 
allow  of  his  gathering  up  their  heritage;  and  would  he  himself  per- 
mit, were  he  aware  of  it,  that  his  name  should  be  used  to  kindle  the 
conflagration  that  must  consume  his  family !" — "  We  are  not  to  dis- 
cuss the  personal  interests  of  the  prince,  monsieur  le  baron;  what 
we  have  to  look  to  is  the  interests  of  the  country,  threatened  as  it  is 
with  anarchy.  I  do  not  enter  into  the  question  whether  the  ntuation 
of  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  is  painful  or  not  to  his  feelin^i,  but  simply 
whether  or  not  his  advancement  to  the  throne  is  desir3)le  for  France. 
Now  what  prince  is  freer  than  he  from  the  prejudices  that  have  just 
hurried  Charles  X.  to  his  downfal?  What  prince  has  made  more 
open  and  decided  profession  of  Uberalism  ?   And  what  course  can 
you  suggest  preferable  to  that  of  placing  the  crown  on  his  head?" — 
"  If  you  believe  Charles  X.  guilty,  at  least  you  will  admit  that  the 
Due  de  Bordeaux  is  innocent.     Let  us  preserve  the  crown  for  him. 
He  will  be  trained  up  in  good  principles.     Does  Lafayette  very  sin- 
cerely desire  a  repubhc?" — "He  would  wish  for  it,  if  he  weienot  afraid 
of  too  dcep-searchinff  a  convulsion." — "  Well  then,  let  a  council  of 
regency  be  established.  You  would  take  part  in  it  with  La&yette."^ 
**  Yesterday  that  mi^ht  have  been  possible;  and  had  the  Duchess 
de  Berri^  separating  her  cause  from  that  of  the  old  kii^,  presented 
herself  with  her  young  son,  holding  a  tricolour  flag  in  her  hand — ^" 
"A  tricolour  flag  !  Why  it  is  in  their  eves  the  symbol  oi  every 
crime.     Rather  than  adopt  it  they  woula  sufler  themselves  to  Ite 
brayed  in  a  mortar." — "  la  that  case,  monsieur,  what  is  it  you  have 
to  propose  to  me?' 

M.  do  Glandcv^  took  his  leave.  The  plan  he  had  suggested  ac- 
corded with  the  secret  hopes  of  many  great  persona^,  who  were 
unwiUing  that  the  chain  of  tradition  should  be  entixely  broken. 
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One  single  scheme  could  effect  the  twofold  purpose  ofpreventing 
the  principle  of  Intimacy  from  being  overthrown  in  France,  and 
liinaering  rojalty  from  too  openly  proyoking  the  revolutionaxy 
spirit:  this  was,  whilst  respecting  the  divine  Tight  of  Heniy  V.  to 
eonfide  the  destinies  of  the  monarchy  to  the  prudence  of  the  Doc 
d'Orl&nfl. 

Such  was  for  a  moment  the  view  talcen  b^  M.  de  Talleyrand. 
Laffitte  went  further.  Surprised  at  the  pohtical  influence  of  a 
man,  whom  he  had  till  then  looked  on  as  a  mere  banker,  the  old 
diplomatist  could  not  help  giving  way  to  a  feeling  of  vexation, 
which,  contrary  to  his  habits  of  reserve,  he  suffered  to  show  itself 
that  very  n^ht  in  presence  of  his  intimate  acquaintances :  "  Really," 
fliid  he  ^^  MT  LafEtte  coimts  me  for  very  little." 

But  M.  Laffitte  relied  on  the  advice  of  a  man  far  superior  to 
Talleyrand  in  range  of  vision  and  acuteness  of  intellect,  lo^ranger 
bad  too  keen  an  eye,  too  inexorable  a  sagacity  to  be  accessible  to 
enthuriasm.  When  he  saw  the  throne  of  Charles  X.  tottering,  he 
immediately  asked  himself  where  lay  the  strength.  It  was  in  the 
ibouxgeoisie,  and  of  this  he  might  have  found  proof,  if  needful,  in 
ills  own  person.  Had  he  contented  himself  as  a  poet  with  celebrat- 
ing the  greatness  of  the  people,  as  linked  with  the  recollection  of  the 
imperial  glory,  his  genius  would  long  have  remained  unrecognised; 
Imt  with  the  lines  in  which  he  sun^  of  the  emperor,  he  had  put 
forth  others  against  the  stupidity  of  legitimate  kings  and  the  inso- 
lence of  the  nobles ;  in  this  way  he  hai^.  come  to  be  adopted  by  the 
tanking  and  high  commercial  classes : — ^thence  his  literary  fortune. 
His  renown  made  its  way  &om  the  saloon  to  the  workshop,  and  his 
popularity  was  immense.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  that  he  could 
shut  his  eyes  in  1830  to  the  preponderance  of  the  bourgeoisie ;  and 
fis  that  claiss  could  have  but  one  possible  head,  the  successor  of  the 
regent,  as  moreover  Napoleon  was  not  on  the  spot,  Beranger  became 
the  soul  of  the  Orleanist  party.  He  did  little  personally,  it  is  true, 
but  a  great  deal  through  others.  He  hardly  let  himself  be  seen  at 
all  prominently ;  but  by  his  counsels,  which  were  religiously  heark- 
ened to,  he  acted  strongly  on  the  leading  men  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
But  for  him  it  is  doubtful  whether  M.  Laffitte,  for  instance,  would 
have  so  steadily  aud  perseveringly  exerted  himself  for  the  realization 
of  their  common  wishes. 

As  for  the  motives  that  prompted  Beranger  to  this  determination, 
should  history  condemn  or  acquit  him?  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. 

Whilst  he  upheld  Laffitte's  steps  in  the  ways  of  Orlcanism,  Be- 
ranger took  care  to  put  him  on  his  guard  against  their  royal  creature. 
Fearing  his  friend's  weakness,  the  sagacious  poet  advised  him  not  to 
consent  to  be  made  a  minister,  but  to  reserve  himself,  in  case  of 
need,  for  another  revolution.  B6ranger*s  decision  was  therefore 
neither  egotistical,  nor  altogether  shortsighted;  but  he  is  open  to 
reproach  for  not  Laving  understood  that  in  a  movement  that 
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shuffled  all  thin^  promiscuously  together,  nothing  was  impossible 
with  the  help  of  energy.  The  people,  turned  out  into  the  streets, 
too  little  knew  what  itself  would  have,  not  to  bestow  on  those  who 
should  have  resolutely  placed  themselves  at  its  head  the  reward  of 
intelligent  and  virtuous  daring.  Great  deeds,  after  all,  never  sprang 
but  from  a  sublime  madness.  Unfortunately  not  to  know  how  to 
dare  is  the  fatal  defect  of  the  too  quicksighted.  Beranger  desired  a 
king,  even  whilst  he  distrusted  royalty,  because  he  saw  clearly  and 
promptly  that  it  was  easier  to  make  a  monarch  than  to  establish  a 
republic.  He  was  sincere,  he  was  true-hearted;  but  he  was  the 
dupe  of  his  OAvn  clearsightedness. 

The  Due  d'Orleans  had,  therefore,  in  his  fevour,  the  day  after  the 
people's  victory,  the  power  of  names  and  that  of  ideas,  Jacques  Laf- 
fitte  and  Beranger. 

M.  de  Glandeves  had  just  left  M.  Laffitte  when  the  latter  was 
visited  by  MM.  Thiers,  Mignet,  and  Lar6guy.  The  draft  of  an 
Orleanist  proclamation  was  drawn  up  by  M.  Thiers,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  it  should  be  published  m  the  Nationaly  the  Courier 
Frangais^  and  the  Commerce,  It  had  required  the  whole  strength 
of  a  people  to  overthrow  one  dynasty,  and  were  one  deputy  and 
three  journalists  enough  to  create  another  ? 

Nevertheless  the  indifference  of  the  people,  which  was  favourable 
to  the  projects  of  the  Orleanists,  might  become  a  source  of  serious 
impediments  to  them  according  to  circumstances.  When  MM. 
Thiers  and  Mignet  set  out  on  the  30th,  with  some  friends  from  the 
office  of  the  rJiational  to  the  Bourse,  distributing  printed  strips 
among  the  crowd,  containing  eulogies  upon  the  Due  d  Orleans,  they 
must  have  been  much  struck  by  the  astonishment  their  proceedings 
occasioned,  and  when  they  reached  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  they 
must  have  felt  this  still  more  strongly,  for  there  they  were  reoeiyed 
with  hisses. 

The  elevation  of  the  Due  d'Orl&ns  to  the  throne  naturally  found 
opponents  in  those  young  men  who  had  sided,  in  the  a£&irs  of  cAor- 
bonnerie,  with  Lafayette  against  Manuel;  accordingly  they  ran  all 
over  Paris  prop^ating  their  own  apprehensions  and  antipathies. 
When  M.  Pierre  Leroux,  for  instance,  annoimced  to  the  comoatants 
of  the  Passage  Dauphin  the  plot  that  was  in  hand,  one  unanimous 
burst  of  rage  was  heard.  "  If  that  be  the  case  the  battle  is  to  be 
begun  again,  and  we  will  go  and  cast  fresh  balls." 

On  witnessing  the  explosion  of  anger  which  he  had  himself  pro- 
voked, M.  Pierre  Leroux  hurried  off  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville  to  warn 
Lafayette.  He  vividly  depicted  to  him  what  was  going  on,  reminded 
him  of  his  own  former  cflrarts  to  give  a  wholljr  republican  impulse  to 
charbonneriej  and  of  the  duty  thence  imperatively  prescribed  to  him 
under  existing  occurrences;  and  he  ended  by  representing  to  him 
that  the  accession  of  another  Bourbon  to  the  throne  woula  be  the 
signal  of  a  new  and  terrible  conflict. 

Seated  in  a  large  arm-chair,  his  eyes  fixed,  his  body  motionless, 
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Lafayette  seemed  like  one  stunned.  Suddenly  M.  de  Boismilon  eame 
in  and  requested  the  liberation  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Due  d'Or- 
leans,  who,  having  quitted  his  regiment  at  Joigny,  had  been  arrested 
by  M.  Leullier  the  mayor  of  Montrouge.  '' xou  must  at  least  be 
allowed  time  to  deliberate/'  said  M.  JPierre  Leroux  to  La&yette; 
and  M.  de  Boismilon  having  left  the  room,  Leroux  hastily  wrote  an 
order  to  uphold  the  arrest.  He  placed  the  paper  before  LafayettCi 
who  was  on  the  point  of  signing  it,  when  M.  Odilon  Barrot  made 
his  appearance  in  the  uniform  of  a  national  guard.  He  drew  the 
old  general  into  another  room,  and  bringing  him  round  to  more 
timia  measures,  he  prevailed  on  him  to  send  on  M.  Gomte  to  Mont- 
rouge with  an  order  for  the  voung  prince's  liberation. 

Ane  rumour  of  this  arrest  had  reached  the  peristyle  of  tlic  Theatre 
des  Nouveautes,  where  a  band  of  violent  and  daring  men  were 
bivouacked  imder  the  command  of  M.  Etienne  Arago.  "  A  prince !" 
they^  shouted,  '^  let  us  ^o  and  shoot  him."  And  the^  began  to  march. 
Their  young  commander,  not  being  able  to  restrain  them,  wrote  to 
M.  de  Lafayette,  that  the  life  of  the  Prince  de  Chartres  was  in  dan- 
ger, and  that  he  must  make  haste  if  he  would  save  him.  For  his 
own  part,  he  took  care  to  lead  his  men  by  a  great  roimd.  At  some 
paces  from  the  Barriere  du  Maine,  he  made  them  lie  down  in  the 
ditches  by  the  side  of  the  road,  under  pretext  that  they  needed  rest, 
and  he  hastened  to  the  officer  on  guard  at  the  barrier,  and  begged 
that  he  would  not  allow  the  men  when  they  came  up  to  pass  through 
with  their  arms.  He  then  pushed  on  to  Montrouge,  where  M.  Gomte 
was  already  arrived.  The  Due  de  Chartres  immediately  set  off, 
preceded  by  MM.  Boudrand  and  Boismilon,  for  the  Croix- de-Berry, 
where  M.  Leullier  was  obliged  to  exert  hia  authority  as  mayor  to 
procure  him  post-horses.  The  yoimg  man  trembled  from  head  to 
foot,  though  he  was  not  aware  how  much  his  life  had  been  in  jeo- 
pardy. !tor  what  would  have  been  the  event  had  M.  Etienne  Aiago 
taken  as  much  pains  for  his  destruction  as  he  had  to  save  him  ?  And 
who  can  say  what  course  things  would  have  taken  in  that  case? 
Could  the  Due  d'Orleans  have  picked  up  a  crown  out  of  his  son's. 
gore?  A  quarter  of  an  hour  gained,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  lost, — on 
Uiis  alternative  hung  the  destinies  of  a  race !     A  hard  lesson  this  to 


The  Orleanists  did  not  fail  to  give  out  that  the  Due  de  Chartres 
had  left  Joigny  to  offer  his  sword  to  the  cause  of  the  insurrection. 
Their  adversaries  affirmed  on  the  contrary,  that  he  had  set  out  to 
receive  orders  from  Charles  X.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  M.  Leullier, 
who  had  converted  a  patriotic  arrest  into  a  generous  hospitaUty,  ren- 
dered in  this  affidr  an  incalculable  service  to  the  house  of  Orleans, 
which  it  very  quickly  forgot. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  victory  could  not  long  remain  in  suspense  be- 
tween the  repubhcans  and  the  Orleanists.  The  latter  had  the 
immense  advantage  of  a  government  all  ready  to   their  hands. 
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M.  Laffitte  could  therefore  assomc  with  impunity  all  the  prerogatiTes 
of  sorereignty,  and  it  was  he  who  sent  Cairel  to  Rouen  to  dir^  the 
levolution  there.  It  was  at  his  house,  too,  that  the  deputies  assem- 
bled on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  when,  imder  the  momentary 
presidence  of  M.  B^rard  (M.  Laffitte's  hurt  preventing  his  being 
present),  was  read  the  following  proclamation,  which,  thanks  to  the 
zeal  of  the  Orleanists,  already  covered  all  the  walls  of  Paris. 

^Charles  X.  can  nerer  Tetmn  to  TbiU:  he  has  died  the  hlood  of  the  people. 

"A  republic  would  expose  ua  to  horrible  diYiaions:  it  would  inyolve  ua  in  hos- 
tilities with  Europe. 

**  The  Due  d'OrUana  is  a  prince  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  reyohiticm. 

*^  The  Due  d'OrleauB  has  neyer  fought  against  us. 

'*  The  Due  d*Orleans  was  at  Jemappes. 

'^  The  Due  d'OrUans  is  a  citizen  king. 

^'The  Due  d'Orl^ans  has  carried  the  tricolour  flag  under  the  enemy's  fire;  the  Due 
d'Orl^ans  can  alone  carry  it  again.    We  will  have  no  other  flag. 

**  The  Due  d'Orl^ans  does  not  declare  himsd£  He  waits  far  the  expresaiQii  of  our 
wishes.  Let  us  proclaim  those  wishes^  and  he  will  accept  the  charter,  as  we  have 
idways  understood  and  desired  it.  It  is  from  the  French  people  he  will  hold  his 
crown." 

This  proclamation  was  drawn  up  with  great  art.  It  repeated  the 
name  otthe  Due  d'Orl^ans  again  and  again,  in  order  that  this  name, 
little  known  to  the  peo{>le,  might  nevertheless  be  deeply  imprinted 
on  its  memory.  By  talking  of  the  tricolour  flag  and  of  Jemappes  to 
a  multitude  who  troubled  themselves  little  about  political  forms,  it 
engaged  on  behalf  of  the  elect  of  the  bourgeoisie  that  national  feeling 
that  had  been  exalted  to  so  high  a  pitch  by  the  victories  of  the  Re- 
public and  of  the  Elmpire.  Lastly,  it  invoked  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  the  better  to  destroy  it, — ^an  old  trick  of  courage^Jaddng 
ambition. 

The  reading  of  such  a  manifesto  could  not  but  produce  a  sensation 
in  the  assemUy.  Eulogies  on  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  passed  finom  mouth 
to  mouth.  What  more  was  wanting  to  create  a  powerful  party 
among  these  men  ?    The  Due  d'Orl&ns  was  monarchy  and  a  name. 

General  Dubourg  having  presented  himself,  at  this  sta^  of  the 
proceedings,  in  the  uniform  of  a  general,  and  with  a  whip  in  his 
tiiand,  the  deputies  looked  upon  his  viait  only  as  an  audacious  piece 
of  impudence.  They  refused  to  listen  to  him,  or  even  to  receive 
him.  L^al  authority  was  already  organizing  itself  above  the 
wreck  of  the  insurrectional  powers,  and  flie  dominion  of  men  alto- 
gether new  to  fame  was  beginning  to  wane  before  the  might  of 
established  reputations. 

But  it  was  essential  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  monarchy  the 
moral  force  of  that  revolution,  the  physical  force  whereof  was  then 
stationed  in  the  Place  de  Grreve.  llio  deputies  resolved  to  8et  up 
the  Palais  Bourbon  a^nst  the  H6tel  de  ville;  and,  under  the  pre- 
text that  no  deliberation  of  serious  moment  could  take  place  in  the 
house  of  a  private  individual,  they  resolved  to  assemble  at  nocm  in 
the  legislative  palace.  This  showed  a  perfect  imderstanding  of  the 
eadgencies  of  the  moment.    Power  never  possesses  so  much  prastigo 
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«8  immediately  after  violent  and  sudden  perturbationfl;  for  what  most 
embarrasses  and  confounds  men  congr^ted  together  is  to  see  them-, 
selves  without  masters. 

It  was  not  possible^  however,  to  give  the  crown  to  the  Due 
d'Orleana  without  first  knowing  how  &r  the  wings  of  his  ambition 
might  carry  him  at  need.     Some  messages  had  already  been  de- 

SAtched  to  him.  The  following  letter,*  written  at  the  Chateau  de 
euilly,  at  a  quarter  past  three  m  the  morning  of  the  SQth  of  July,. 
by  one  of  the  messengers  M.  Laffitte  had  sent  tliither  the  preceding 
day,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  way  of  thinking  which  prevailed  at  that 
time  in  the  chdteau: 

"  The  Due  d'Ori^ans  is  at  Nenill j  with  all  his  family.  Near  him,  at  Pateaux,  are 
the  royal  troops;  and  an  order  iaraed  bj  the  court  would  be  enough  to  anatdi  him, 
fioin  Uie  nation,  which  may  find  in  liim  a  aufflcient  warrant  of  its  future  security. 

"It  is  proposed  to  wait  on  him  in  the  name  of  tlie  constituted  authorities,  suit- 
Mj  accompanied,  and  to  ofier  him  the  crown.  Should  he  plead  fiunily  consider- 
ations or  acmplea  of  delicacy,  it  will  be  answered  him,  that  his  abode  in  Paris  is  im- 
portant to  the  tranquillity  of  the  capital  and  uf  France,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to 
pboe  him  in  safety  there.  The  infallibility  of  this  measure  may  be  relied  on.  Fur- 
thermore; it  may  be  set  down  for  certain  that  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  will  not  be  slow  to 
mite  famiaelf  faXkf  with  the  wishes  of  the  nation." 

Thia  note  was  doubtless  intended  to  point  out  to  the  partisans  of 
the  duke  the  course  they  were  to  pursue.  They  were  to  oflfer  him 
the  crown  with  a  show  of  forcing  it  upon  him,  and  under  pretext 
that  his  presence  in  Paris  was  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  order* 
But  they  were  given  to  understand  bciorchand  that  they  would  not 
incur  the  twofold  risk  of  the  offer  and  of  a  refusal. 

M.  Thiers  had  reappeared  at  the  H6tcl  Laffitte.  On  hearing  that 
he  had  been  forestalled  at  Neuilly^  he  complained,  with  ill  humour, 
of  having  been  forgotten.  "  Wny  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
absent  should  be  forgottcm,'*  add  fe^ranffer,  in  a  tone  of  quiet  sar* 
casm.  "After  all,  who  stop  you?"  M.Thiers  had  his  mission 
authenticated  by  M.  Sebastiani,  and  set  out  accompanied  by  M. 
Scheffi^.    He  went  to  woo  fortime. 

On  arriving  at  the  Ch&teau  deNeuilly,  the  two  negotiators  were 
received  by  the  Duchcsse  d'Orldans,  her  husband  being  absent.  Whilst 
M.  TTiiers  was  unfolding  the  purport  of  his  messaw,  great  uneasiness 
was  depicted  on  the  austere  countenance  of  the  duchess ;  and  when 
she  learned  that  it  was  proposed  to  convey  into  her  family  a  crown 
matched  from  the  head  of  an  old  man  who  had  always  proved  him- 
self a  faithful  kinsman  and  a  generous  friend,  "  Sir/  said  she,  ad- 
dressing M.  Scheffer,  with  an  emotion  full  of  true  greatness,  *'  how 
oould  you  possibly  take  upon  you  such  a  commission?  That  M. 
Thiera  should  have  done  so  does  not  so  much  surprise  me:  he  does 
not  know  us  much;  but  you  have  been  admitted  to  our  intimacy, 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  appreciating  us — ah!  we  can  never 
fbigive  you  this.     A  rejection  ot  their  suit,  prompted  by  such  noble 

*  This  letter,  paUished  in  the  ltf^mortaf(2eMd<rf(&T7a?,  is  Btffl  in  the  possession 
cC  IL  Hjppolile  BoimeU^r. 
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sentiments  left  the  two  envoys  speechless,  when  Madame  Adelaide 
entered  the  room,  followed  by  Madame  de  Montjoie. 

Madame  Adelaide  had  too  masculine  a  mind,  and  too  little  pious 
fondness  of  heart,  to  yield  to  family  considerations.  Nevertheless, 
feeling  acutely  the  dangers  that  encompassed  her  brother,  she 
hastened  to  say,  ''  Let  them  make  my  brother  a  president,  a  na- 
tional guard,  any  thing  they  please,  provided  they  do  not  make  him 
an  outlaw."  These  words  were  the  plain  and  genuine  expression 
of  the  prince's  own  feelings  at  that  moment.  But  what  M.  Thiers 
came  to  offer  was  a  crown,  and  Madame  Adelaide  was  not  prepared 
to  repulse  so  tempting  an  offer.  Thoroughly  devoted  to  her  brother, 
whose  views  she  shared,  and  over  whom  she  possessed  some  influence, 
she  had  dreamed  for  him  of  honours  she  deemed  him  worthy  to 
enjoy.  One  only  fear  seemed  still  to  haunt  her.  What  would 
Europe  think?  To  scat  himself  on  the  throne  which  Louis  XVL 
had  quitted  for  the  scaffold — ^would  not  this  carry  alarm  into  every 
royal  house,  and  place  the  peace  of  the  world  in  jeopardy? 

M.  Thiers  rephed  that  these  fears  were  groundless;  that  England, 
still  full  of  the  recollection  of  the  vanquished  Stuarts,  would  clap 
her  hands  at  an  issue  of  which  her  own  history  furnished  the  prece- 
dent; and  that  as  for  the  absolute  kings,  far  from  reproaching  the 
Due  d'Orleans  for  fixing  on  his  own  head  a  crown  that  hung  tossinjy; 
in  the  storm,  they  would  be  thankful  to  him  for  having  made  his 
own  elevation  serve  as  a  bulwark  a^dnst  the  impetuous  flood  of 
lawless  passions;  that  there  was  someuiing  great  in  oeing  the  saviour 
of  France;  and  that  if  it  was  too  late  for  legitimacy,  tne  time  for 
monarchy  was  not  yet  gone  by;  that  after  all  nothing  was  lefl  the 
Due  d'Orleans  but  a  choice  between  dan^rs,  and  that  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  to  recoil  from  the  pNossible  perils  of  royalty,  was 
to  run  full  upon  a  republic  and  its  inevitable  violences. 

Such  arguments  were  not  of  a  nature  to  move  the  humble  and 
pious  soul  of  the  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  but  they  foxmd  easy  acceptance 
with  Madame  Adelaide.  As  a  child  of  Paris,  as  she  herselt  said, 
she  offered  to  go  among  the  Parisians.  It  was  agreed  that  word 
should  be  sent  to  the  duke,  and  M.  de  Montesquiou  was  despatdied 
to  him. 

He  was  then  at  Raincy,  where  he  had  taken  refujge.  Hearing,  of 
the  events  in  preparation  he  stepped  into  his  carnage,  and  M.  de 
Montesquiou  rode  on  before  him  on  horseback.  Presently  the  latter 
thought  the  sound  of  the  wheels  was  growing  fainter,  and  tuming 
round  he  saw  the  prince's  carriage  making  its  way  back  to  Rainoy 
as  fast  as  the  horses  could  go.  Thenatural  e&ct  this  of  the  uncer* 
tainties  that  perplexed  the  prince ! 

The  time  was  come  when  he  should  be  resolved  and  determined; 
it  found  him  vacillating  i^nd  weak.  Not  to  run  after  the  distributors 
of  empty  popularity,  but  to  attract  them  to  him  by  degrees;  to  avoid 
every  conspicuous  step,  whilst  at  the  same  time  managing  to  be 
thought  pledged;  to  refuse  nothing,  to  appear  to  promise  much;  to 
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keep  fair  with  influential  agitators  as  future  conservators  of  a  new 
reign;  to  contrive  that  he  should  be  carried  by  the  movement  of 
parties  without  letting  himself  be  borne  away  by  it,  such  had  been 
duiinff  the  Restoration  the  part  attributed  by  the  court  to  Philippe 
Due  d'Orl^ans.  Endowed  with  that  kind  of  courage  which  when 
taken  unexpectedly^  makes  head  against  the  emergency,  but  not  with 
that  which  looks  with  unruffled  equanimity  on  distant  perils,  he  had 
passed  many  years  in  foreseeing  a  catastrophe  and  in  dreading  it. 
Not  wishing  at  any  price  to  be  involved  in  some  ^reat  shipwreck,  and 
his  not  bein^  one  of  those  strong  minds  to  which  illfortune  is  wd- 
oome,  provided  it  be  illustrious,  he  at  first  gave  the  court  interested 
but  sincere  advice.  When  his  coimsels  were  rejected,  he  apphed 
his  thoughts  only  to  creating  for  himself  an  existence  apart  m  the 
XOTid  family.  He  temporized  with  his  destinjr.  To  seize  the  spoils 
(tf  his  kindred  at  the  peril  of  his  head  was  a  crime  above  his  courage. 
He  wished  to  preserve  himself  from  sharing  their  downfal:  that  was 
alL  He  would  never  have  staked  his  all  but  a  cast,  and  was  inca- 
pable of  those  acts  of  heroic  rashness  that  make  up  the  life  of  the 
ambitious.  At  the  first  sound  of  a  revolution  he  had  foreseen,  it  was 
necessary  to  persuade  him  that  his  surest  means  of  preserving  his 
property  was  to  become  king :  for  by  taking  a  crown  he  preserved 
ms  domains. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  M.  Thiers  everywhere  related  with  enthu- 
nasm  the  gracious  reception  he  had  met  with  from  the  princesses; 
not  omitting  fix)m  the  list  of  all  the  deli^htfiil  things  he  nad  expe* 
xienced  a  thousand  puerile  and  perhaps  inexact  details,  even  to  the 
glass  of  water  presented  to  him  by  hands  almost  royaL  Was  this  a 
anaie  set  for  the  credulous  vanity  of  his  bourgeois  hearers?  or  had 
lie  really  been  the  dupe  of  tliat  patronising  goodnature,  which  is  the 
last  finrm  put  on  by  the  pride  of  the  great? 

The  deputies  met  at  noon  in  the  Palais  Bourbon,  as  previously 
xesolved.  M.  Laffitte  was  not  ignorant  how  important  it  is  in  times 
of  trouble  to  ofier  a  clear  and  definite  mark  to  the  minds  of  men.  To 
bring  about  revolutions  it  is  essential  to  be  well  aware  what  men 
woukl  not  have;  but  the  sure  means  towards  swaying^  them  is  to 
know  better  than  any  one  else  what  men  would  have.  Ihose,  there- 
fore, who  were  privy  to  M.  Laffitte's  purpose  went  about  everywhere 
nopaeating  the  news  that  all  was  ready  for  the  installation  of  the 
IXic  aOrl&ns;  that  he  alone  was  competent  to  prevent  the  return 
of  despotism,  and  to  bridle  the  turbulence  of  demagogues.  These 
assertions  adroitly  promulgated,  reassured  the  timid,  encouraged  the 
weak,  fixed  the  wavering,  and  created  in  reality  the  strength  of  the 
party  that  was  represented  as  so  strong,  for  as  much  as  the  courage 
•of  the  bulk  of  mankind  is  largely  made  up  of  cowardice. 

M.  Laffitte,  voted  president  by  acclamation,  opened  the  sittings, 
and  M.  Bercurd  announced  the  approaching  visit  of  the  Due  de 
Mortemart.  Deep  must  have  been  tne  feeUngs  of  bitterness  and  pity 
that  seized  those  who  then  beheld  the  manner  in  which  all  those 
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pale  legislators  awaited  the  arrival  of  an  envoy  £rom  the  king.  On 
the  one  hand  they  could  hear  the  victorious  shouta  out  of  doors;  on 
the  other  their  old  master  seemed  still  to  watch  them  &om  St.  doud. 
Suspended  between  these  two  perils  the  majority  arranged  their 
looks  and  attitudes  so  as  not  to  risk  their  fortunes,  whatever  might 
tomu^. 

A  single  member  took  his  seat  on  the  benches  reserved  to  the 
defenders  of  the  old  monarchy :  this  was  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville.  He 
lose  and  in  a  saddened  voice  demanded  that  a  committee  of  peers 
and  deputies  ehould  be  appointed  to  projKxse  measures  calculated  to 
xeoondle  all  interests,  and  to  put  all  consciences  at  peace.  This  pro- 
posal was  perfectly  suited  to  the  uncertainties  that  hung  over  all 
those  vacillating  minds;  it  was  &vourably  reoeived^  and  the  com- 
missioners were  about  to  be  chosen  and  nominated,  when  General 
Gterard  announced  that  fifteen  himdred  men  from  Rouen  had  just 
arrived,  bringing  vrith  them  several  pieces  of  cannon,  which  they 
had  placed  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  These  images  of  war  cast 
into  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  caused  a  sort  of  shuddering  sensation ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  restless  bustle  and  agitation,  the  follow- 
ing names  were  drawn  from  the  balloting  urn:  Aigustin  P^rier, 
S^bastiani,  Gxiizot,  Delessert,  Hyde  de  Neuville.  The  choice  of 
such  commissioners  proved  plainly  enough  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
deputies  Charles  X.  nad  not  yet  ceased  to  'be  king.  The  commis- 
sioners took  the  road  to  the  Luxembourg.  M.  Li&tte's  uneasiness 
was  manifest;  he  felt  the  victory  escaping  out  of  his  hands.  Suddenly 
M.  Colin  de  Sua^  enters,  holding  m  his  hand  the  last  ordinanoea 
of  Charles  X.  Bfad  they  been  received  the  hopes  and  pretenaans 
of  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  would  undoubtedly  have  been  extinguished; 
the  prerident  was  therefore  invincibly  firm  and  determined,  and  M* 
de  Sussy  was  oblig;ed  to  retire.  But  dangers  of  another  sort  tbneatened 
the  Orieanist  faction.  The  people  assembled  round  the  chamber 
demanded  admission,  and  a  letter  energetically  expressm^  that  desire 
was  put  into  the  president's  hands.  Now  the  pubhcity  of  the  ffittinn 
mt  such  a  moment  would  have  been  tantamount  to  democrat.  Ml 
Laffitte,  who  had  wished  that  the  assembly  of  deputies  should  be  heli 
in  the  hall  of  the  legislature,  so  that  their  d^tea  might  have  a 
character  of  greater  solenmity, — ^M.  Laffitte  negligently  letfidl  the 
words,  ^^  This  is  not  a  sitting  (jraiua?),  but  a  simple  assemblage 
(reumon)  of  deputies,"  and  there  the  matter  ended. 

The  peers  of  France  had  met  in  the  Palais  du  Luxembour|^. 
There,  surrounded  by  MM.  de  Broglie,  Mole,  Pastoret,  de  Qioiseal, 
de  la  Roche  Aymon,  de  Coigny,  de  Tarente,  de  Deux  Br£ii6,  were 
xemarkcd  the  i)uc  de  Mortemart,  still  pale  fixm  a  kog  fiunting-fit^ 
the  old  Marquis  de  Semonville,  and  the  poet  of  all  nuns,  the  Yif 
oomte  de  Chateaubriand.  He  had  arrived  in  that  palace  of  a'  de- 
generate aristocracy  amid  the  acclamations,  and  borne  on  the  anna 
of  an  enthusiastic  body  of  youths.  Yet  he  had  oome  odLy  to  save 
fixr  a  last  blow  the  majesty  of  the  things  that  had  long  ootHved 
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themselves.  Seated  apart,  melancholy  and  triumphant,  he  remained 
awhile  silent  and  as  u  a  prey  to  all  the  conflictmg  enemes  of  his 
aouL  But  soon  shaTring  off  his  lereiy  he  eame^y  euorted  his 
colleagues  to  luidaunted  fidelity.  *^  Let  us  protest,  he  exclaimed, 
"in  fi^your  of  expiring  monarddy.  Let  us,  if  necessary,  quit  Paris; 
but  withersoever  force  may  drive  us,  let  us  save  the  king,  messieurs, 
sad  let  us  put  our  trust  in  all  the  ^ood  chances  of  courage.''  Then, 
as  if  the  ovation  he  had  just  received  had  caused  some  disturbance 
to  his  thoughts,  *'  Let  us  think  also,''  he  added,  with  warmth,  '^  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  It  involves  the  salvation  of  legitimacy. 
A  pen!  two  months!  and  I  raise  up  the  throne  again;" — a  poet's 
iUusions.  The  ambassadors  of  the  bourgeoisie  ent^ied,  demanding 
the  lieutenant-generalship  of  the  kingdom  for  the  man  of  theii 
choice;  and  few  voices  m  that  assembly  of  dukes  were  raised  in 
&your  of  a  falling  power.  Human  baseness  loves  to  nestle  under 
the  pomp  of  high  station;  the  most  illustrious  perfidies  are  the  most 
fiequent. 

Meanwhile  the  return  of  the  commissioners  was  anxiously  awaited 
ftt  the  Palais  Bourbon.  M.  Dupin  set  forth  all  the  danger  that  ez« 
isted  in  the  violent  situation  of  Paris.  M.  Keratry  demanded  that 
a  decision  should  be  come  to,  and  Benjamin  Constant  that  the  de^ 
cision  should  be  radical.  Lastly,  Lafayette  sent  word  to  the  depu- 
ties, fix>m  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  where  he  was  beset  by  a  thousand 
various  rumours,  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and  not  to  ^ve  up  the  crown 
without  making  conditions.  Things  were  in  this  state  when  the 
eomimssioners  appeared.  General  Sebastiani  reported  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  fulfilled  their  mission ;  and  he,  who  that  very  day 
had  uttered  ^ese  words,  There  is  nothing  ruxtional  here  but  the  white 
fiag^  drew  up,  in  conjunction  with  Benjamin  Constant,  the  following 
declaration: 

«•  The  meeting  of  deputies  at  this  time  in  Paria,  has  deemed  it  urgent^  necessary 
to  entreat  his  xoyal  highness  the  Due  d'Orlcans  to  repair  to  the  capital,  to  ezerciae 
there  the  fimctions  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  express  to  him 
their  desire  to  preserve  the  tricolour  cockade.  It  lias,  moreover,  fielt  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  applying  itself,  without  intermission,  to  the  task  of  securing  to 
Ranee,  in  the  approaching  session  of  the  chamhers,  all  the  indispoosahle  guarantees 
fat  the  full  and  entire  execution  of  the  charter." 

The  readmg  of  the  document  produced  a  great  agitation  in  the 
aiBembly.  Those  who,  Kke  M.  Laffitte,  knew  the  Due  d'Orl^ans, 
counted  too  little  on  his  hardihood  not  to  seek  to  compromise  him. 
They  feared  that  a  simple  invitation  would  too  much  magnify  in  his 
ejres  the  dangers  of  the  moment,  and  that  he  would  hold  out  longer 
toan  would  be  expedient  in  a  crisis  in  which  eveiy  thing  depended 
an  a  prompt  decision.  They  would  have  wished  that  the  chamber^ 
by  declaring  him  lieutenant-general  in  a  solemn  and  peremptory 
manner,  should  have  so  fi>rced  him  into  the  ways  of  revolution  that 
he  could  not  recede.  Knowing  his  ambition  to  be  more  deliberate 
than  courageous,  more  ardent  than  active,  they  would  have  wished 
to  crown  his  hopes  without  leaving  him  under  the  necessity  of  ex« 
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erting  any  degree  of  daring.  For  those,  on  the  other  hand,  whose 
minds  were  not  yet  made  up,  to  express  a  desire  which  might  seem 
revolutionary,  was  already  carrying  things  much  too  far.  Amidst  this 
fluctuation  of  thought  and  feeling,  M.  Laffitte's  voice  was  heard  de- 
manding that  the  declaration  should  be  signed  in  confflderation  of 
its  importance.  The  agitation  redoubled.  "You  have  not  the 
right  to  dispose  of  the  crown,"  cried  M.  Villemain.  "  For  mercy's 
saie,"  said  old  Charles  de  Lameth,  in  a  whining  voice,  "  recollect 
the  revolution,  and  the  danger  of  signatures." — "For  my  part," 
said  M.  Dclessert,  '^what  I  vote  I  sign."  Finally  the  conclufflons 
imbodied  in  the  report  were  adopted,  and  a  deputation  of  twelve 
members,  of  which  M.  Grallot  was  named  president,  was  directed  to 
set  out  for  Neuilly,  and  to  lay  before  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  the  resolu- 
tions, or  rather  the  wishes  of  the  chamber. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  neither  the  deputies  nor  their  president 
had  ventured  to  aiSx  their  signatures  to  the  declaration  cited  above. 
A  copy^  of  it  having  been  sent  to  the  mimicipal  commisaon,  M. 
Mauguin  considered  the  document,  as  adopted  by  the  chamber,  so 
counter-revolutionary  in  substance,  and  so  ambiguous  in  form,  that 
he  wrote  instantly  to  M.  Laffitte  that  such  a  document  could  not  be 
published  as  an  act  of  the  government,  unless  bearing  the  agnaturea 
of  its  authors.    He  was  right. 

For  as  the  dinouement  drew  near,  the  republicans  redoubled  their 
efforts.  Assembled  at  the  house  of  Lointier,  the  restaurateur,  th^ 
deliberated  with  their  muskets  in  their  haxids.  PoHtical  science, 
knowledge  of  business,  position,  reputation,  great  fortunes,  all  these 
things  they  wanted:  this  was  their  weakness,  but  it  was  also  their 
strength.  Inasmuch  as  they  could  brave  every  thing,  they  could 
obtain  every  thing.  Their  convictions  were  intractable,  because  men 
must  have  studied  much,  and  have  had  much  practical  experience, 
to  arrive  at  doubt;  they  felt  the  less  hesitation,  as  they  took  but 
little  account  of  obstacles;  and,  prepared  as  they  were  for  death, 
ih^  were  thereby  prepared  for  command. 

The  Orleanist  party  feared  them,  but  durst  not  combat  thc^ 
openly.  It  had  sent  some  of  its  most  ardent  emissaries  among  them 
to  discourage  or  divide  them.  No  efforts  were  spaied  by  MM. 
Larr6guy  and  Combe  Siey^  to  gain  approval  in  Lointier's  rooms 
for  the  arrangement  that  called  a  new  dynasty  to  the  throne:  and 
it  must  be  owned  that  these  efforts  derived  great  force  from  the 
poet  B^ranger's  adhesion.  A  stormy  debate  soon  began.  The  hcmeBt 
and  sincere  republicans  foamed  with  indignation  at  seeing  what  they 
called  their  victory  filched  from  them  by  intrigue.  Some  of  theae, 
with  that  excess  of  distrust  peculiar  to  conflicting  parties,  already 
whispered  accusations  against  M.  Chevallier,  the  president  of  tm 
assembly,  charging  him  with  wishing  to  prolong  the  atting,  and  to 

Sin  out  the  discussion  to  a  wearisome  length,  m  order  to  let  the 
^  ow  of  generous  nasaons  die  away.  An  C^leanist  orator  hads  a 
musket  levelled  at  nim  by  a  member  of  the  aasemUy.    At  laitiit 
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was  decided  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  present  to  the 
piOYisional  ^vemment,  then  sitting  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  an  ad- 
dze60  b^finning  thus: 

"  Yesterdfty  the  peoptereconqnered  its  lacred  rights  at  the  cost  of  itoUo^  The 
anort  precrioos  of  these  rights  is  that  of  fredy  chooiiiing  its  own  goYcnunent.  Means 
miist  he  taken  to  prerent  any  proclamation  from  hang  made  which  designates  a 
cUef,  when  the  Tery  fonnof  the  government  cannot  be  oetennined. 

**  There  exists  a  pioyisional  representation  of  the  nation.  Let  it  renudn  in  per- 
manenoe  till  the  wish  of  the  nugority  of  Frenchmen  can  have  been  known,"  &c. 

M.  Hubert  was  chosen  to  carry  this  address  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville : 
he  set  out  in  the  uniform  of  a  national  guard,  and  accompanied  by 
aeiveral  members  of  the  assembly,  among  whom  were  Treiat,  Teste, ' 
Charles  Hingray,  Bastide,  Poubelle,  and  Guinard,  all  of  them  men 
fiiU  of  energy,  disinterestedness,  and  ardour.  The  deputation  made 
,  its  way  through  the  immense  crowd  in  the  Place  de  Gr^e,  Hubert 
carrying  the  address  on  the  point  of  a  bayonet. 

Admitted  to  the  presence  of  General  Lafayette,  the  republicans 
surrounded  him  with  a  sort  of  ^rave  and  even  somewhat  imperious 
deference.  Hubert  read  the  address  in  a  yery  emphatic  manner: 
then  pointing  to  the  fresh  marks  of  balls  in  the  ceiling,  he  adjured 
Lafayette,  by  the  recollections  of  the  fight,  not  to  let  the  fruits  of 
the  popular  victory  perish.  He  added,  that  Lafayette  was  bound  to 
reckon  with  the  people  for  the  potency  he  derived  from  a  revered 
name;  that  to  hang  back  woula  be  weakness  or  perfidy:  and  he 
concluded  by  strongly  urging  him  to  assume  the  dictatorship.  This 
was  presuming  too  mucn  upon  Lafayette*s  hardihood.  Inwardly 
perturbed,  but  still  master  of  his  emotions,  he  delivered  a  long 
speech,  in  which  his  embarrassment  only  betrayed  itself  by  the  inco- 
herence of  his  thoughts  and  by  his  verbosity.  He  talked  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  first  revolution,  and  of  iko  part  he  had  played 
in  those  great  events ;  and  soon,  thanks  to  him,  the  solemnity  of  the 
proposal  just  made  to  him  was  lost  in  the  details  of  a  familiar  and 
disjointed  conversation.  A  voice  demanded, ''  May  we  at  least  coimt 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press?" — "  Who  doubts  it?"  replied  M.  de  La- 
borde,  with  an  oath.  Some  of  the  persons  present  then  stated  that 
they  had  drawn  up  a  proclamation  for  which  they  could  not  find  a 
printer,  and  that  mose  they  had  applied  to  had  shown  them  an  ex- 
press prohibition  bearing  the  signature  of  the  Due  de  Broglic. — 
**  Take  care,  messieurs,*'  said  the  mcredulous  Lafayette,  with  a  smile, 
"  there  is  no  sort  of  means  but  is  employed  at  certain  epochs.  How 
often  during  our  first  revolution  was  my  own  signature  calumniated !" 
Such  was  the  idle  talk  in  which  M.  de  Lafayette  wasted  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  the  precious  hours  that  were  turned  to  such  profitable  ac- 
count in  the  H6tel  Laffitte.  But  an  extraordinary  incident  presently 
aroused  all  energies.  The  door  of  M.  Lafayette-s  cabinet  was  opened, 
and  the  visit  of  a  peer  of  France  was  announced  to  the  genei-al  in  a 
whisper.  *'  Let  him  come  in."  "  But  he  wishes  for  a  private  in- 
terview." "  Let  him  come  in,  I  tell  you;  I  am  here  among  my 
friends,  and  whatever  he  has  to  say  to  me  they  may  hear."     The 
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peer  c^  France  wbs  mtioduced:  it  was  the  Comte  de  SasBj.  His 
tiountenanoe  seemed  wobegone,  and  tears  stood  in  his  c^es.  He 
held  out  to  M.  de  Lafayette  the  ordinances  which  the  coamber  of 
deputies  had  refused  to  reoeiye.  JA.  de  Lafayette  made  a  few  re- 
marks to  him  on  the  connexions  of  blood  between  the  Lafayettes 
and  the  Mortemarts,  that  savoured  of  the  reuublican  grmdrmgweuVf 
and  taking  the  papers  from  him,  he  spread  tbem  out  like  a  hand  of 
cards  before  his  young  friends.  No  sooner  were  the  contents  known, 
ihan  a  furious  shout  rent  the  hall — ''*'  We  are  triclrod !  What  does 
this  mean?  New  ministers  named  bj  Charles  X. !  No !  no !  no 
more  Bourbons !"  And  all  the  repnbhcans  present  stared  anrifwiwjy 
in  each  other's  faces.  One  of  them,  M.  Bastide,  rushed  at  M.  die 
JSuflsy,  to  pitch  him  out  of  the  window:  ^^  What  are  you  about?' 
mid  M.  Trelat,  holding  him  back,  *^  a  negotiator !"  Upon  this  M.. 
de  La&yette,  still  calm  amidst  all  this  uproar,  turned  to  M.de  Susey 
with  an  expressive  gesture,  and  requested  him  to  ^  before  the  mu- 
nicipal commission;  and  Greneial  Lobau,  coming  m  at  the  moment 
o&red  to  show  the  count  the  way.  Some  minutes  after,  ^3da  mem- 
bers of  the  republican  deputation,  uneasy  as  to  what  mi^t  be  the 
xesult,  lef^  M.  de  La&yette,  and  followed  De  Sussy.  Some  of  them 
lost  their  way  in  the  building;  otheics  found  the  room  where  the 
municipal  commission  was  sittmg  with  the  door  locked.  They  de- 
manded admission;  no  ansfrer  was  made  them;  incensed  at  this  they 
b^an  to  batter  at  the  door  with  the  buts  of  their  muskets;  it  was 
opened  at  last  from  within,  and  entering  the  room  th^  found  M.  de 
Dussy  chatting  amicably  with  the  membeia  of  the  municipal  oom- 
mission.  M.  Audry  de  Pujrravcau  alone  exhibited  an  impassioned 
attitude.  *^  Take  back  your  ordinances,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  we  no 
longer  know  Charles  X."  At  the  same  time  the  sonorous  Tinoe  of 
Hu  Dert  was  heard,  reading  for  the  second  time  the  address  from  the 
Lointier  meeting. 

M.  Odilon  Barrot  hastened  to  teply  in  the  name  of  the  muni- 
ci^  commisdon:  he  combatc^  with  moderation  and  ability,  the 
opinions  exnressed  in  the  address;  and  it  was  he  who,  on  this  occa- 
sion, uttered  the  words  subsequently  attributed  to  (xeneral  Lafayette : 
''  The  Due  d'Orleans  is  the  best  of  republics."  Whilst  he  was 
speaking,  M.  Mau^uin's  countenance  showed  signs  of  marked  dis- 
approbation, and  his  gestures  more  than  once  b^poke  his  dissatis- 
&ction. 

The  Comte  de  Sussy,  discouraged  by  his  reception,  applied  to  M. 
de  La&yette  for  a  letter  to  the  Due  de  Mortemart,  and  the  repub- 
lican dejmtation  was  taking  its  departure,  when  Audry  de  Puyia- 
Teau,  ^ing  up  to  Hubert,  and  drawing  a  paper  from  his  pocket, 
said,  with  warmth,  '*  Stay,  here  is  a  proclamation  which  the  muni- 
cipal commission  at  first  approred  of,  out  which  it  now  declines  to 
publish.  It  must  be  circulated."  The  moment  he  got  into  the  open 
square,  Hubert  stood  up  on  a  stone  post,  and  read  die  proclamation 
to  the  crowd.    It  ran  uius : 
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**  She  demands  a  oooBtitation. 

*  She  giants  the  proyisional  goyemment  only  the  right  of  oonsnlting. 

*T91  mtch  time  as  the  ahail  haye  expraied  her  will  by  neir  ekctioos,  letpect  to 
ite  foOowing  principles  1 
"  No  mate  royalty; 

*  ITie  gofemment  carried  on  only  by  mandatories  elected  by  the  nation; 
**  The  executiTe  power  confided  to  a  temporary  preddent; 

*■  The  eo-operatkni,  mediate  or  inmiediato^of  idl  citizens  in  theelecfcioiiof  deputieBs 
**  liberty  to  all  religioni  denominations;  no  more  state  relision: 
""Appointments  in  the  anny  and  navy  goaranteed  f rom  aU  aibitraiy  acts  of  dis- 

■dsMd; 

"  Thefistahh'ihmpnt  of  the  national  guards  all  over  Rranoeu    The  guardianship  of 

the  constitution  is  confided  to  them. 

*  Those  principles  for  which  we  haye  recently  expoied  our  liyes  we  wOl  uphold  at 
II7  legal  insurrection.'' 


This  proclamation  fixes  yerj  precisely  the  limit  at  which  the  most 
adrentaroTis  spirits  stopped  in  1830,  excepting,  however,  some  few 
duciples  of  St.  Simon.  That  the  state  rehgion  should  be  abolished; 
that  a  president  should  be  substituted  for  a  king;  that  universal 
soffisge,  in  one  degree  or  in  two  degrees,  should  be  established; 
this  was  the  whole  extent  of  chants  contemplated  by  the  most 
daring  innovators.  But  would  society  be  more  happy  when  the 
right  of  morally  directing  it  should  have  been  vrrested  from  the 
atate?  Would  the  oveiwow  of  royalty  suffice  to  hinder  thence* 
fbrth  the  existence  of  tyranny  in  the  avil  relations  between  the 
captafist  and  the  labourer?  Whether  was  universal  sufirage  to  be 
proclaimed  as  the  recognition  of  a  metaphysical  right,  or  as  a  cer* 
tain  means  of  arriving  at  a  change  in  the  whole  system  of  social 
order?  Such  questions  were  too  profound  for  the  times;  and  more 
than  one  tempest  was  destined  to  break  forth  before  any  one  should 
think  of  solving  them.  In  1830  no  one  even  thought  of  pro* 
pounding  them. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  republicans  had  this  immense  advantase 

in  presence  of  a  people  in  movement,  that  the  objects  they  sought 

were  ihemost  defimte  and  the  newest  of  aU  at  that  time  presented 

to  the  pubHc.    But  they  wanted  organisation,  and  above  all,  a 

leader.    To  judge  of  the  impulse,  M.  de  Lafayette  was  competent 

to  civc  to  events,  it  is  enougn  to  compare  the  circumstances  under 

which  it  was  written,  with  the  following  letter  addressed  by  him 

to  the  Due  de  Mortemart,  and  sent  by  the  hands  of  M.  de  Sussy : 

"MamiBum  ls  Due,— I  haye  receiyed  the  letter  you  haye  done  me  the  honour 
to  write  me  wMi  aH  the  sentinients  I  have  long  entertained  for  ;ronr  personal  cha- 
ILle  Ocnnfee  de  Sussy.  will  giye  you  an  account  of  the  yisit  he  had  the  good- 


ness to  make  me ;  I  haye  fulfilled  your  intentions  in  reading  what  you  addressed 
to  me  to  many  persons  about  me;  I  requested  M.  de  Sussy  to  go  to  the  commissioii 
thai  gmaUfai  number,  wUch  was  sitting  in  the  HdteldeVille.  He  saw  M.  Ltffitte,* 
wlio  was  then  with  seYend  of  his  coUtt^ues,  and  I  will  deUver  to  General  Gerard 
the  paqpen  with  which  he  has  commissioned  me;  but  the  duties  that  keep  me  here 
icn^^r  it  impossible  that  I  should  go  to  you.  Should  you  come  to  the  Hotel  I  should 
have  the  honoor  of  leoeiying  you  there,  but  without  adyantage  as  to  the  object  cf 
tins  convenation,  since  your  commnnications  haye  been  made  to  my  colleagues.'* 

*  M.  de  La&yette  made  a  mistake  here.    There  is,  howeyer,  an  erasure  in  the 
M&atthispiaee^ 
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There  was  in  this  letter  a  sort  of  veiled  sincerity  not  eaailj  en- 
dured by  party  passions.  A  leader  capable  of  writing  such  lines 
at  such  a  moment  would  very  soon  have  been  calumniated;  when 
once  suspicion  had  fallen  upon  him,  it  would  not  be  long  after  but 
he  would  be  dealt  with  as  a  traitor.  In  times  of  revolution  men 
have  not  leisure  to  suspect  long. 

After  all  the  field  was  open  to  all  that  had  darin?  and  discern- 
ment. What  might  not  the  seeming  madness  of  a  mignty  heart  have 
effected  in  that  moment  of  disorder?  They  talked  indeed  of  a 
provisional  government  in  Paris;  but  the  following  fact  shows  what 
was  the  inanity  of  that  power  so  oddly  feared : 

The  national  guard  of  St.  Quentin  asked  for  two  pupils  of  the 
Polytcchnique  to  command  it;  and  to  this  end  it  sent  a  deputation 
to  Laifitte,  which  mentioned  to  him  at  the  same  time  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  bring  over  the  regiment  quartered  at  La  F&re.  Lafayette 
summoned  two  pupils  of  the  Polytechnique,  and  sent  them  before 
the  municipal  commission,  accompanied  by  Odilon  Barrot.  M. 
Mauguin,  tne  only  member  present,  was  walking  about  the  halL 
Being  informed  of  the  purpose  of  their  visit,  he  took  up  a  pen  and 
began  a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  regiment  at  La  Fere,  when 
his  colleague,  Odilon  Barrot,  said  to  him,  '^  Leave  it  to  them;  they 
understand  those  things  better  than  we  do."  M.  Mauguin  ceded 
the  pen  to  one  of  the  young  men ;  the  proclamation  was  drawn  up, 
and  General  Lobau  entering  the  room,  it  was  handed  to  him  to  sign. 
He  refused,  and  went  out.  "  He  will  not  sim  any  thing,"  said 
M.  Mauguin;  '^  it  was  but  just  now  he  refused  to  sign  an  order 
relating  to  the  seizure  of  a  powder  depot." — "  He  hangs  back,  then !" 
said  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Polytcchnique.  *'  Nothing  is 
more  dangerous  m  revolutions  than  men  who  hang  back.  I  will  go 
have  him  shot." — "  You  do  not  mean  it?"  repued  M.  Mau^n, 
eagerly.  ^*-  Shoot  General  Lobau,  a  member  of  the  provisional 
government !" — '*  The  very  same,"  replied  the  young  man,  drawing 
M.  Mauguin  to  the  window  and  showing  him  some  hundred  men 
he  Iiad  headed  at  the  capture  of  the  Caserne  de  Babylone.  "  If  I 
were  to  tell  those  brave  fellows  to  ^oot  le  ban  Dieu  they  would  do 
it."     M.  Mauguin  smiled,  and  signed  the  proclamation  m  silence. 

It  was  on  that  day  that  a  packet  addressed  to  the  English  ambas- 
sador. Lord  Stuart  de  Ilothsay,  was  delivered  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
One  only  of  the  members  of  the  provisional  government  was  of  opi- 
nion that  its  contents  should  be  examined.  It  was  sent  to  Lord 
Stuart  with  the  seal  unbroken. 

Whilst  every  one  was  seeking  to  realize  his  wishes  or  his  belief  in 
this  party  arena,  hardly  were  a  few  voices  heard  uttering  the  name 
of  the  emperor  in  a  city  that  had  so  long  echoed  to  that  sound. 
Two  men,  without  influence,  military  reputation,  or  celebrity  of 
any  kind,  MM.  Ladvocat  and  Dumoulin,  conceived  for  a  while  the 
idea  of  proclaiming  the  empire.  MM.  Thiers  and  Mignet  eadly 
persuaded  one  of  them  that  fortune  gives  herself  to  him  who  haatens 
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to  seize  her:  the  otlicr  appeared  dressed  as  an  orderly  officer  in  the 

rit  hall  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville;  but  being  politely  requested  by 
Carbonel  to  pass  into  an  adjoining  room,  he  was  there  locked 
up  and  kept  prisoner.  Thus  the  parsMdc  of  a  laced  coat  on  the  one 
mde,  and  a  piece  of  boyish  roguery  on  the  other,  made  up  the  whole 
history  of  the  struggle  between  the  Orleanist  and  the  Imperial 
party  I  This  is  one  of  those  curiosities  of  history  the  kejr  to  which 
IS  found  in  the  grovelling  nature  of  most  human  ambition.  The 
son  of  Napoleon  was  far  away.  For  those  who  were  actuated  by 
vulvar  hopes,  to  wait  was  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  those  first  favours, 
which  are  always  the  easiest  to  obtain  from  a  government  tliat  has 
need  to  win  forgiveness  for  its  accession.  Nevertheless,  Napoleon's 
memory  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  What  was  requisite  to  the 
crowning  of  the  immoilal  victim  of  Waterloo  in  die  first-bom  of 
his  racer  That  an  old  general  should  appear  in  the  streets,  draw 
his  sword,  and  shout  Vive  Napoleon  IL  !  But  no.  General  Grour- 
gaud  alone  made  some  tentative  efforts.  On  the  29  th  he  protested 
at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  against  the  nomination  of  the  Due  d  Orleans; 
and  on  tliat  night  he  assembled  some  oflicers  at  his  house  to  consult 
on  measures  ibr  the  next  day.  To  conspire  in  the  midst  of  open 
revolution  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  superfluous :  but  it  would  seem 
that  civil  conflicts  disconcert  the  judgment  of  men  of  war.  Napo- 
leon, besides,  had  pigmied  all  minds  round  his  own.  The  imperial 
regime  had  kindled  in  the  ])lebeians  he  abruptly  ennobled  a  burning 
thirst  for  place  and  distinction.  The  Orleanist  party  recruited  itself 
among  aU  those,  whose  promptitude  to  revive  the  empire  needed  per- 
haps but  one  flash  of  hardlliood,  a  leader,  and  a  cry !  Of  all  the  gene- 
rals whose  fortunes  were  of  imperial  growth,  Subervic  alone  gave  his 
voice  for  a  republic  in  M.  Laftittc's  saloons;  at  least  he  was  the  only 
one  that  was  remarked.  Thus  all  was  over  as  regards  Napoleon : 
and  some  little  time  after  this  a  young  colonel  in  die  service  of 
Austria  died  beyond  the  Rhine,  the  frail  representative  of  a  dynasty 
whose  last  breath  passed  away  with  him. 

At  some  leagues  distance  from  tumultuous  Paris,  St.  Cloud  pre- 
sented a  gloomy  and  afilicting  spectacle.  From  the  pale  faces  and 
drooping  attitude  of  the  soldiers  it  was  easy  to  guess  what  was  pass- 
ing in  their  minds.  Many  of  them  had  left  friends  and  relations  in 
Paris:  what  wjis  their  fate?  for  dismal  rumours  were  heard  from 
time  to  time ;  and  mysterious  emissaries  arriving  by  the  public  con- 
veyances, which  passed  freely  over  the  Sevres  bridge,  spared  no 
pains  to  excite  the  troops  to  desert.  Sometimes  the  tale  was 
that  Paris  was  given  up  to  pillage;  sometimes  that  M.  Laffitte  had 
offered  fourteen  millions  of  francs  to  ransom  the  city.  Tormented  with 
all  these  absurd  or  lying  reports,  the  soldiers  abandoned  themselves 
to  gloomy  despondency.  Had  not  their  leader  too  set  them  the 
example  of  hesitation?  And  then  the  disorganization  was  complete. 
Baron  Weyler  de  Navas,  whose  duty  it  was  to  jjrovide  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  troops,  wore  himseli*  out  with  fruitless  endeavours. 
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Bread  was  brought  from  a  very  great  distance  in  small  cartloads, 
and  was  doled  out  with  the  most  rigid  parsimony.  M.  de  Cham- 
pagny,  on  his  return  from  Fleury,  where  he  had  passed  the  preced- 
ing evening,  wished  that  a  large  herd  of  oxen  he  met  on  the  road 
should  bo  seized  and  paid  for  in  bills.  No  one  would  venture  to  do 
this.    Tliey  had  ventured  to  do  a  great  deal  more  1 

To  all  these  embarrassments  were  superadded  the  uncertainty 
arising  from  iffnorancc  of  what  was  passing,  and  the  danger  of  mis- 
conceptions. Thus  it  was  that  war  was  on  the  point  of  bursting 
out  auresh  under  the  very  eyes  of  royalty,  and  amongst  its  defenders 
themselves.  A  company  of  gardes  du  corps  covered  St.  Cloud,  on 
the  side  of  Ville  d'Avray ;  and  in  the  woods  beyond  that  village  were 
encamped  the  remains  of  a  regiment  of  the  line,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Maussion.  Seeing  the  ravages  desertion  was  making  arouni^ 
him,  the  colonel  called  toother  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
the  privates  that  still  remained  faithful,  appealed  to  their  honour  as 
soldiers,  and  pointing  to  the  flag,  exclaimea,  "  Can  it  be  that  no  one 
will  remain  to  render  back  that  flag  to  him  who  has  confided  it  to 
us?"  At  the  word  the  men  instantly  began  their  march.  The 
gardes  du  corps  heard  of  this  movement;  tne  rumour  had  already 
run  among  them  that  the  line,  having  sided  with  the  insurgents, 
was  only  waiting  the  fit  moment  to  charge  them.  Alarm  seized 
all  hearts,  and  soon  gave  place  to  the  bhndest  fory.  Several  of 
them  drew  their  sabres  and  rushed  forth  to  the  gate  of  Ville  d'Av- 
ray,  which  they  were  just  about  to  enter,  when  a  sous-lieutenant  of 
the  company  of  Croi,  Colonel  Lespinasse,  sprang  forward  to  stop 
them.  His  voice  was  disregarded,  such  was  the  intense  exaspera- 
tion of  the  moment.  Upon  this  he  put  his  horse  across  the  road, 
and  declared  that  none  should  pas®  but  over  his  body.  A  few  words 
were  enough  to  clear  up  the  misunderstanding;  but  royalty  had 
perhaps  been  exposed  to  an  enormous  danger. 

In  this  immense  disorder  of  the  troops  to  march  on  the  capital 
was  very  diflicult,  perhaps  impossible :  nevertheless  the  dauphin  in- 
sisted on  this  step.  General  Champamy,  his  confidant,  solicited  a 
private  audience  of  Charles  X.,  in  which  he  laid  before  him  the 
following  plan.  The  king  was  to  betake  himself  to  Orleans,  where 
the  troops  would  have  been  concentrated;  Marshal  Oudinot  and 
General  Colitlosquct  were  to  take  command  of  the  camps  of  Lun6- 
ville  and  St.  Omcr,  which  it  was  supposed  were  already  on  the 
march ;  some  fifty  and  odd  millions  of  francs  from  the  Casbah  of 
Algiers,  just  arrived  in  the  roads  of  Toulon,  were  to  bo  seized ;  Cte- 
neral  Bourmont,  recalled  from  Africa,  would  bring  bring  back  two 
regiments,  and  hasten  through  the  royalist  provinces  of  the  South, 
to  support  the  trusty  population  of  the  West.  The  scheme  contem* 
plated  setting  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  blaze. 

Charles  X.  ran  his  eye,  in  an  absent  and  melancholy  mood,  over 
the  paper  presented  to  him  by  M.  de  Champagny,  and  said,  after  a 
brief  silence,  **  You  must  talk  of  tliis  to  tlic  dauphin."  But  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  and  the  expression  of  his  face,  belied  the  meaning 
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of  his  words.  What  was  passing  in  the  king's  mind  ?  Tliis 
question  has  been  answered  oy  himself  at  a  subsequent  period. 
CSharles  X.  believed  that  he  was  acting  upon  his  rights  when  he 
sought  to  render  the  crown  independent.  When  news  was  faroueht 
him  on  the  28th  that  blood  was  flowing  in  Paris,  he  thought  wat 
the  whole  matter  concerned  only  some  lactious  persons  whose  auda- 
city it  would  be  enough  to  qucU  with  a  high  hand;  but  when  he 
saw  that  the  resistance  was  general,  dauntless,  and  persevering,  he 
asked  himself  had  he  not  committed  some  error  tiiat  demanded 
cocpiation?  He  was  then  seized  with  abject  despondency,  and 
aaking  under  that  bitterest  and  most  utter  helplessness  of  soul  that 
afflicts  the  proud  in  their  hour  of  dismay,  his  only  thought  was  to 
humble  himself  beneath  the  hand  of  God. 

The  dauphin  had  none  of  his  father's  austere  and  somewhat  morbid 
devotion;  so  he  talked  of  nothing  but  entering  Paris  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  to  which  end  he  demanded  a  formal  sanction  from  his 
father,  who  refused  to  grant  it.  The  dauphin,  who  possessed  that 
sort  of  headstrong  wilmlness  that  is  common  to  narrow  intellects, 
withdrew  to  his  apartment,  and  giving  way  to  one  of  his  occasional 
fits  of  boyish  frowardness,  he  dashed  his  sword  on  the  floor;  but 
Charles  A.  knew  nothing  of  this  scene. 

The  dauphin's  ill-humour  soon  found  an  opportunity  to  vent  itself. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  rekindling  the  ardour  of  the  soldiery  by 
publishing  a  proclaniation,  and  one  was  drawn  up  by  M.  de  Cham- 
pagny  in  glowing  and  impassioned  terms,  complimenting  the  troops 
on  their  devotedncss,  and  encouraging  tlicm  to  be  steadfast.  This 
proclamation  was  not  yet  published  when  word  was  bro^ht  the 
oauphin  that  a  superior  officer  desired  to  speak  with  him.  Tnis  was 
General  Talon,  who,  on  the  day  but  one  before,  had  borne  the  whole 
brunt  of  the  insurrection  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  General  Talon  put 
on  a  grave  demeanour  in  addressing  the  prince;  his  looks  bespoke  at 
once  indignation  and  grief.  He  spoke  of  a  proclamation  which  had 
been  read  to  the  troops,  and  which,  whilst  calling  on  them  to  be 
true  to  their  colours,  announced  to  them,  as  a  welcome  intelligence, 
that  the  ordonnances  were  revoked.  He  added,  that  for  his  own  part, 
his  devotedncss  was  such  as  could  sustain  the  utmost  trial,  as  he  had 
already  proved,  but  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  endure 
dishonouring  treatment.  The  dauphin's  surprise  was  extreme;  but 
when  he  learned  that  the  proclamation  complained  of  by^  the  general 
bore  the  signature  of  tlie  Due  de  Raguse,  he  burst  into  a  most 
violent  fit  of  passion.  He  ran  to  the  king,  acquainted  him  with 
what  had  passed,  and  hurried  over  the  chdteau,  searching  for  the  Due 
de  Raguse,  who  was  then  in  the  billiard-room.  The  dauphin  burst 
into  the  room  and  ordered  the  duke  to  follow  him  into  one  adjoining 
it.  The  upshot  of  this  meeting  was  anxiously  awaited.  Suddenly 
loud  voices  are  heard;  the  door  of  the  room  is  violently  thrown 
open  ;  the  marshal  appears  hastily  receding,  and  the  dauphin 
pursuing  him  with  his  head  bare  and  his  eyes  wild  with  passion. 

n2 
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Springing  upon  Mannont,  as  he  still  feU  back,  the  prince  anatehed 
his  sword  from  him,  but  with  such  intempeiate  haste,  that  the  blood 
started  from  his  fii^eis  as  he  clutched  the  blade.  *^  Ghiaids  I  this 
way,  guards !"  he  cned  upon  this,  like  one  bewildered.  The  guards 
surrounded  the  marshal,  arrested  him,  and  led  him  off  to  his  wut- 
ment,  where  he  was  kept  prisoner.  In  an  instant  the  news  of  this 
arrest  spread  amon^  the  soldiers;  a  thousand  ominous  commentaries 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  through  the  ranks,  and  the  word 
treachery  was  loudly  uttered.  What  a  melancholy  and  singular 
destiny  was  that  man's!-— dcnoimccd  at  Paris  as  a  murderer,  at  St. 
Cloud  as  a  traitor,  and  on  both  hands  held  accursed. 

More  equitable  than  the  dauphin,  Charles  X.  broke  the  mar- 
shal's arrest,  sent  for  him,  and  did  all  he  could  to  sooth  his  wounded 
fi^elinffs.  It  was  an  affecdng  right  to  behold  the  old  king,  himself 
80  rudely  smitten,  thus  taking  on  him  the  part  of  a  comforter,  and 
forgetting  his  own  misfortunes,  to  repair  the  wrong  done  by  his  scm 
to  one  of  his  servants!  The  Due  do  Raguse  was  deeply  moved; 
but  he  could  not  brin^  himself  to  forgive  so  outrageous  an  insult. 
In  obedience  to  the  king,  he  went  to  the  dauphin,  and  oflbred  and 
received  an  apology;  but  when  the  prince  hela  out  his  hand  in  sign 
of  reconciliation,  the  marshal  drew  back,  bowed  low,  and  left  £e 
room. 

The  hour  was  approaching  when  the  whole  royal  family  was  to 
have  nothing  august  belonging  to  it  but  the  very  excess  of  its  abase- 
ment. 

On  that  day,  as  on  the  preceding,  M.  Laffitte's  house  had  been 
the  hostelry  of  the  revolution:  numbers  flocked  thither  from  all 
parts  of  Pans.  There  was  not  an  intriguant  who  did  not  repair  thither 
to  recapitulate  the  tale  of  his  services:  this  one  had  captured  a  can- 
non ;  that  one  had  brought  about  the  defection  of  a  regiment;  all  had 
erected  barricades.  Some  went  as  fiir  as  Neuilly,  to  show  their  &ceB, 
and  record  the  date  of  their  virit  Decidedly,  the  Orleanist  party 
was  triumphant. 

But  these  things  soon  wore  an  altered  aspect.  About  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  the  deputation  appointed  to  ofiisr  the  heutenant-gene- 
ralship  to  the  Due  d'Qrleans  presented  itself  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
where  it  found  only  a  few  bewildered  servants,  who  either  knew 
not,  or  dared  not  disclose  the  retreat  to  which  their  master  had  be- 
taken himself.    It  was  necessary  to  despatch  a  message  to  Neuilly. 

When  the  result  of  this  virit  was  known  at  the  Hotel  Laffitte,  it 
produced  a  great  sensation  there.  What  was  the  meaning  of  the 
duke's  prolonged  absence  under  such  presring  circumstances?  Was 
he  afraid?  Did  he  mean  to  return  a  refusal  to  the  perilous  overtures 
of  the  revolution?  Such  was  the  substance  of  every  ocmversation. 
Is  he  come?  was  the  question  every  moment  sskea.  M.  Laffitte, 
whose  presence  of  mind  never  forsook  him,  made  himself  marantee 
for  the  prince,  and  endeavoured  to  revive  in  those  about  him  a  con- 
fidence m  which,  perhaps,  he  did  not  himself  partake.  M.  Thien 
rent  from  one  person  to  anotheri  repeating  words  of  enoouiagement 
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and  hope  to  all.  But  tlic  hours  were  rolling  on.  It  was  reported 
that^  they  were  carrying  ojff  the  furniture  from  the  Palais  Royal—  a 
ognificant  and  ominous  proceeding  1  The  word  republic,  only  whis- 
pered before,  now  b^ui  to  be  uttered  aloud:  lastly,  B^ran^,  who 
had  gone  to  the  Lointier  meeting  to  try  the  force  of  his  mfluence 
there,  B^ranger  himself  had  been  coldly  received,  it  was  said,  by 
the  younff  men.  And  now,  with  one  of  those  sudden  shiftings  of 
the  sails  3iat  so  sadly  exhibit,  in  all  ite  glaring  deformity,  the  baser 
side  of  human  nature,  the  saloons  of  the  Hotel  LafRtte  were  rapidly 
evacuated.  Every  one  foimd  some  pretext  for  moving  off.  At 
eleven  o'clock,  in  that  astonishing  week  when  sleep  had  fled  from 
all  eyes,  at  eleven  o'clock  there  remained  with  M.  Laflitte  only,  the 
son  of  Thibaudeau,  the  conventionist,  and  Benjamin  Constant.  They 
were  about  to  seoarate,  when  the  Due  de  Broglie  entered,  followed 
by  M.  Maurice  I)uval.  The  duke  was  apprehensive  of  being  pushed 
too  far  into  the  perils  of  revolution.  M.  Laifitte  omitted  nothmg  he 
could  possibly  say  to  fortify  the  courage  of  that  high  personage. 
But  before  the  latter  had  well  got  beyond  the  outer  ^te  of  Sie 
court,  Laffitte,  turning  to  Benjamin  Constant,  said,  **  Well,  what 
will  become  of  us  to-morrow?" — "We  shall  be  hanged,"  replied 
the  other,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  no  longer  capable  of  strong  emo- 
tions.    He  had  become,  in  fact,  insensible  to  all  but  those  of  play. 

At  one  in  the  moming  M.  Laffitte  was  visited  bv  Colonel  Heym^, 
who  came  to  annoimce  the  arrival  of  the  Due  d'Orleans.  The  prince 
had  entered  Paris  about  eleven  at  night,  dressed  in  plain  clothes, 
and  accompanied  only  by  three  persons.  What  may  have  been  his 
feeling  as  he  thus  walked  in  darkness  towards  his  palace,  fatiguing 
himself  with  climbing  over  barricades,  and  forced  to  reply  witli  the 
war-cry  of  an  insurgent  people  to  the  restless ywi  vive  of  tne  sentinels? 
We  have  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  Due  de  Mortemart  had 
entered  Paris.  There  he  was  not  even  the  testamentary  executor  of 
the  monarchy.  His  authority,  disowned  in  the  office  of  the  Mom" 
teur,  rejected  by  the  chamber  of  cleputies,  and  insulted  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  was  but  a  useless  burden  to  him.  Personally,  too,  he  la- 
boured under  a  painful  oscillation  of  mind.  He  entertained  but  a 
half-liking  for  that  expiring  monarchy,  to  which,  nevertheless,  he 
owed  the  exertion  of  all  his  energies,  since  it  had  relied  on  the  inte- 
grity of  his  heart.  He  was  suffering  the  full  force  of  these  distress- 
ing thoughts,  when  he  received  an  invitation  to  the  Palais  Royal. 
What  could  that  Due  d'Orleans,  who  the  moment  he  arrived  had 
sent  a  complimentary  message  to  Lafayette,  and  an  invitation  to 
Laffitte,  what  could  he  want  with  a  minister  of  Cliarlcs  X.?  It  was 
night ;  the  Due  do  Mortemart  followed  the  messenger,  and  was  in- 
troduced through  the  roof  of  the  palace  into  a  small  closet  opening  to 
tlie  right  on  the  court,  and  not  belonging  to  the  apartments  occu- 
pied by  the  family.  The  duke  was  lying  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor, 
m  his  shirt,  and  only  lialf  covered  with  a  shabby  quilt.  His  face 
was  bathed  in  perspiration,  there  was  a  lurid  fire  in  his  eye,  and  all 
about  him  bespoke  extreme  fatigue  and  extraordinary  excitement  of 
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mind.  He  began  to  epcak  the  moment  the  Due  dc  Mortemart  en- 
tered, and  expressed  himself  with  sreat  volubility  and  eamedtness, 
protesting  his  attachment  to  the  ekler  branch,  and  vowing  he  had 
only  come  to  Paris  to  save  the  city  from  anarchy.  At  this  moment 
ft  great  noise  was  heard  in  the  court,  where  people  were  shouting 
Inve  k  Due  d Orleans!  "  You  hear  that,  monseimeur,"  said  de 
Mortemart,  "  those  shouts  are  for  you." — "  No !  No !"  replied  the 
Due  d'Orl^ans,  with  increased  vehemence,  *'  I  will  sufier  death 
looner  than  accept  the  crown."  He  seized  a  pen  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  Charles  X.,  which  ho  delivered  scaled  to  de  Mortemart,  who  car- 
ried it  away  in  the  folds  of  his  cravat 

Strange  coincidence !  Almost  at  the  very  hour  these  thin^  were 
passing  m  Paris  in  thepolace  of  the  Due  d  Orleans,  the  Duchess  do 
Berri  started  out  of  bed  at  St.  Cloud,  agitated  by  a  thousand  terrors, 
and  ran  half  dressed  to  awaken  the  dauphin,  and  to  reproach  him  for 
an  obstinacy  that  endangered  the  lives  of  two  poor  children.  It 
would  be  impossible  adequately  to  convey  the  character  of  that  noc- 
turnal scene.  Distressed  and  overcome  by  the  cries  and  tears  of  a 
mother,  the  dauphin  acquainted  Charles  X.  that  St.  Cloud  was 
threatened,  and  that  the  scat  of  the  monarchy  must  be  moved  a  little 
farther;  and  some  minutes  afterwards,  before  daybreak,  Charles  X., 
the  Duchess  dc  Berri,  and  the  children,  were  on  their  way  to 
Trianon,  under  the  protection  of  an  escort  of  gardes  du  cotm.  At 
Ville  d'Avray,  the  fugitives  might  see  the  word  royal  obliterated 
from  all  the  public-house  signs.  Tliat  word,  three  days  before,  had 
been  almost  a  means  of  fortune  to  these  oblivious  pubhcans. 

The  daupliin  was  to  pass  the  night  at  St  Cloud,  along  with  the 
troops.  The  departure  of  Charles  X.  had  produced  a  great  sensation 
among  the  troops,  and  a  general  movement  took  place.  The  6th 
guards,  which  were  at  daybreak  on  the  road  to  Ville  d'Avray,  were 
recalled  by  a  counter  order  to  the  bridjje  of  St.  Cloud,  and  returned 
by  the  grand  avenue  to  the  alley  leadmg  from  the  Fer-Ji-cheval  to 
the  Lantern  of  Diogenes.  Sevres  was  covered  by  two  battalions  of 
the  3d  Swiss  and  the  lancers,  with  a  battery.  The  aspect  of  the 
camp  boded  ill;  and  bitter  thoughts  were  written  in  the  faces  of  all 
those  armed  servants  of  fugitive  royalty.  The  remains  of  the  royal 
kitchen,  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  sent  some  flashes  of  gaiety 
through  this  dense  and  dismal  gloom,  but  whilst  the  1st  guartb  and 
the  artillery  were  dividing  tms  imexpected  booty  among  them^ 
with  laughter,  the  Swiss  posted  at  the  Sevres  bridge  were  abandon- 
ing their  colours,  and  scattering  their  arms  over  the  road  as  they  fled. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

At  dght  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  the  deputation  from  the 
chamber  presented  itself  at  the  Palais  KoyaL  M.  S^bostiani  entered 
the  room  where  it  was  waiting,  and  poMing  his  ooUeagoes,  withoat 
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a  word,  went  straight  to  the  apartment  of  the  Due  cVOrleans,  which 
he  entered,  unannoxmced.  The  duke  appeared ;  the  moment  was 
a  adlemn  one;  the  deputation  acquainted  nim  with  the  purpose  for 
which  it  had  come,  but  the  prince's  confusion  was  visible,  and  the 
obflequioufl  smile  that  played  on  his  lips  ill  disguised  the  agitation  of 
hifl  mind.  He  knew  that  Charles  X.  was  still  but  a  few  leagues 
from  Paris,  that  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men  could  be  set  in 
motion  by  a  word  uttered  by  a  monarch  not  yet  fallen;  ho  knew, 
too,  that  ¥rith  nations  as  with  individuals  all  violent  exertions  end 
in  weariness,  and  that  reactions  are  mortal  to  those  who  have  not 
known  how  to  anticipate  them.  Charles  X.,  too,  whom  he  was  to 
dethrone,  was  his  kir^an,  and  the  duchess  had  not  concealed  from 
her  husband  her  strong  conscientious  scruples.  The  language  held 
by  the  duke  savoured  of  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  He  hr 
boured  painfully  to  avoid  the  danger  of  any  pi*ecisc  affirmation. 
To  toait^  having  always  been  his  motto,  he  halted  between  the  in* 
expediency  of  too  hastily  accepting  a  crown,  and  that  of  too  formally 
reiusing  it  He  kept  up  this  game  as  long  as  possible ;  and  therein 
he  was  seconded  by  M.  Sebastiani,  who  was  the  confidant  of  his 
doubts.  But  those  who  did  not  rightly  guess  the  prince's  feelings, 
sought  to  pay  their  court  to  him  by  affecting  to  overbear  his 
scruples  by  force.  Some  cunningly  afiected  bluntness,  reproached 
him  with  favouring  by  his  hesitation  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
public, and  so  compromising  the  welfare  of  tlie  country ;  a  sort  of 
reproach  more  pleasing  to  uie  heart  of  a  prince  than  a  less  subtle 
and  more  downright  form  of  adulation.  At  last,  beset  on  all  sides, 
the  Due  d'Orleans  appeared  to  suffer  himself  to  be  overcome ;  but 
true  to  the  last  to  the  part  he  had  played  all  along,  he  demanded  a 
few  moments  yet,  saying  he  refniired  to  take  advice,  and  he  retired 
to  his  dosct,  still  followed  by  M.  Sebastiani, 

M.  do  Talleyrand  was  then  in  his  h6tel  in  the  Rue  St.  Florentin 
and  was  in  the  act  of  dressing.  The  door  was  opened,  and  M. 
Sebastiani  was  announced.  He  entered,  and  presented  to  M.  de 
Talleyrand  a  sealed  note,  which  the  latter  glanced  over  with  the 
flippancy  of  a  political  coxcomb,  and  immediately  returned  saying, 
"  Let  him  accept.'* 

Some  moments  after  this  the  Due  d'Oi-li'ans  returned  to  the  hall 
where  he  was  waited  lor,  and  made  known  his  acceptance  to  the 
impatient  deputies. 

riie  document  announcing  tliis  decision  to  the  Parisians  was  drawn 
up  in  the  following  terms: 

"  Inhabitants  of  Taris, — The  deputies  of  France,  at  this  moment  asiemblcd  in 
PariB,  have  expressed  their  desire  that  I  should  betake  myself  to  this  capital,  to  ex- 
ercise there  tlic  functions  of  Lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom. 

"  I  liave  not  hesitated  to  come  and  part^Uce  your  dangers,  to  place  myself  in  the 
midst  of  this  heroic  population,  and  use  all  my  endeavours  to  preserve  you  ftrom  civil 
war  and  anarcliy.  On  entering  the  city  of  Paris  I  wore  with  pride  those  glorioui 
colours  you  have  resumed,  and  which  I  had  myself  long  carried. 

"  The  Chambers  are  about  to  assemble :  they  will  consult  on  the  means  of  securing 
the  reign  of  the  laws,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  nation. 

"  A  charter  shall  be  henceforth  a  true  thing. 

"  LOUIS  PHILrPPE  D'ORLEANS.*' 
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This  proclamation,  so  skilfully  drawn  up,  was  approved  by  all  tlic 
members  of  the  deputation,  with  the  exception  of  M.  B<kard,  and 
being  carried  to  the  chamber  it  was  read  there  amidst  loud  acclama- 
tions. It  was  expedient  to  take  advantage  of  this  moment  of  delight, 
and  to  pledge  the  chamber  irrevocably.  M.  LafRtte  addressed  the 
assembly:  "I  will  not  recite,  messieurs,"  he  said, "  the  measures  you 
have  adopted,  and  which  have  secured  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
but  I  think  it  is  right  that  this  history  should  be  recorded,  and  the 
whole  set  forth  with  accuracy  and  precision."  The  proposition  was 
unanimously  agreed  to.  Any  man  that  should  have  hesitated  would 
have  compromised  his  position  imdcr  the  new  order  of  things. 

But  what  was  the  declaration  to  contain?  Should  it  stipulate  for 
certain  guarantees  to  the  people?  Such  was  tlio  opinion  of  MM. 
Eusfebe  Salverte,  Berard,  Corcelles,  and  Benjamin  Constant.  M. 
Augustin  Perier  asserted  "  that  it  was  not  the  fit  time  to  enter  into 
discussions  on  principles  that  would  prove  interminable."  The  draw- 
ing up  of  the  declaration  was  intrusted  to  MM.  Benjamin  Constant, 
Berard,  Villemain,  and  Goiizot.  The  two  latter,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  figiured  in  the  three  days  onhr  as  conservatives;  but  seeing  tlie 
balance  incline  to  the  side  of  the  Due  d*Orleans,  they  only  the  more 
sensibly  felt  the  necessity  of  obtaining  pardon  for  their  opinions  of 
yesterday.  M.  Guizot  was  prepared  witli  a  ready  made  draft  of  a 
reply :  it  was  the  programme  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  an  appendix  as  it 
were  to  the  constitution  of  1791.  Here  are  the  principles  for  the 
triumph  of  which  so  many  Frenchmen  had  lost  their  lives : 

"  Frenchmen,  France  is  free.  Absolute  jwwer  nnfurled  Its  flap.  The  heroic  po- 
pulation of  Paris  has  laid  it  low.  Paris  assailed  has  rendered  triumphant  by  force 
of  arms  the  sacred  cause  that  had  before  triumphed  in  the  elections.  A  power  usurp- 
ing our  rights,  perturbing  our  repose,  threatened  at  once  lK)th  liberty  and  order.  We 
resume  x>ossession  of  order  and  lilx?rty.  No  more  fear  for  our  acquired  rights  ;  no 
barrier  now  between  us  and  the  rights  we  yet  lock. 

**  A  government  that  sliall  without  delay  guarantee  us  those  blessings  is  at  tliis 
moment  the  first  want  of  our  country.  Frenchmen,  those  of  vour  deputies  who  are 
already  in  Paris  have  assembled,  and,  for  the  present,  till  the  Chambers  canTCgnlarlj 
interpose  their  voices,  they  have  invited  a  Frcnchman,  who  has  never  fought  but  fur 
France,  M.  le  Due  d'Orlcans,  to  exercise  the  functions  of  Lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom.  This  is  in  their  eyes  the  means  of  promptly  accomplisliing  by  peace  tho 
success  of  the  most  legitimate  defence. 

**  The  Due  d*Orlcans  is  devoted  to  the  national  and  constitutional  cause.  He  has 
always  defended  its  interests  and  professed  its  principles.  He  will  respect  our  rights 
for  he  will  hold  his  own  from  us.  We  will  secure  to  ourselves  by  laws  all  the  gua- 
rantees necessary  to  render  lilicrty  strong  and  lasting; 

**  The  re-establishment  of  the  national  guard  with  the  intervention  of  the  national 
guards  in  the  choice  of  their  officers; 

"  Tlie  intervention  of  the  citizens  in  the  formation  of  tho  municipal  and  depart- 
mental administrations; 

•*  Trial  by  jury  for  offbnccs  of  the  press; 

**  The  le^ly  organized  responsibility  of  the  ministers  and  secondary  ag^ita  of  tho 
administration; 

**  The  re-election  of  deputies  promoted  to  public  offices. 

**  We  will,  in  concert  with  the  head  of  the  state,  give  our  institutions  the  deve- 
lopment of  wliich  they  have  need. 

'*  Frcnclmicn,  the  I)uc  d'Orlcans  himself  has  alrcarly  spoken,  and  his  language  is 
that  wliich  becomes  a  free  country.  The  Chambers,  he  telU  you,  arc  about  to 
assemble.  They  will  consult  on  tiic  means  of  securing  the  reign  odT  Uie  laws  and  tho 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  nation. 

**  The  charter  shall  be  henocfi)rth  a  true  thing.** 
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The  prodamatioii  was  signed  by  ninety-one  deputies. 

Meanwhile  the  proclamation  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  had  been  sent 
out  through  all  Paris.  It  excited  the  most  intense  dissatisfaction  in 
some  quarters;  one  of  the  bearers  of  it  was  assailed  by  an  angry 
ffToup  in  the  Rue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  only  owed  his  life  to 
the  interference  of  a  pupil  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  The  feeling 
excited  at  the  Hotel  dc  Ville  was  particularly  stormy:  the  repub- 
licans, who  had  been  established  there  since  the  preceding  day,  and 
those  who  were  spread  over  the  Place  de  Grr^ve,  were  deficient  in 
numbers,  but  they  were  energetic  and  full  of  enthusiasm.  They 
considered  the  prince's  reply  ambiguous,  and  they  talked  of  it, 
some  with  anger,  some  with  contempt.  What  are  these  dangers 
the  Due  d'Orldans  comes  to  share  \vith  us?  On  what  day  did  he 
enter  Paris?  On  the  30th,  after  the  fight,  after  the  victory,  when 
there  was  nothing  left  us  to  do  but  to  bu^  the  dead.  At  what 
hour  did  he  present  himself  at  the  barriers  r  At  the  approach  of 
night;  he  stole  in  to  us  in  the  dark;  he  entered  furtively  into  his 
own  palace.  But  where  was  he,  and  what  was  he  doing,  on  the 
28th  and  29th,  between  St.  Cloud  threatened  and  Paris  on  fire? 
If  a  friend  of  the  court,  his  place  was  by  his  king's  side.  If  a  friend 
of  the  neoplc,  why  was  he  not  at  our  head  before  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
at  the  March($  des  Innocents,  at  the  Porte  St  J)enis,  in  front  of  the 
Louvre,  in  every  place  where  we  fought  and  our  brothers  fell? 

Others  pointed  out  how  warily  every  word  of  the  declaration 
seemed  to  nave  been  weighed.  The  danger,  they  said,  is  not  quite 
gone  by,  since  there  are  twelve  thousand  soldiers  encamped  within  a 
few  leagues  of  the  capital.  So  what  does  the  Due  d  Orleans  do? 
He  does  not  declare  himself  plainly  and  distinctly  for  either  party. 
The  declaration  talks  of  laws  violated,  but  does  not  say  by  whom 
violated.  The  duke  represents  his  own  interference  as  a  preservtr 
five  against  anarchy:  could  Charles  X.  complain  of  this  were  he  to 
letum  as  victor?  The  declaration  is  not  dated:  why  is  that? — ^It 
was  further  said,  that  if  the  prince  aspired  to  the  crown  he  ought  to 
have  the  courage  to  stretch  out  his  hand  towards  it,  and  wat  it 
was  making  a  mock  of  the  revolution  to  presume  to  finesse  witli  it. 
There  were  some  who  went  the  length  of  roundly  declaring  that 
the  Due  d'Orl^ans  was  but  a  Bourbon,  and  that  he  ought  to  oe  in* 
eluded  in  the  same  malediction  as  his  family;  and  they  asked  ironi- 
txdly  if  being  the  son  of  a  regicide  were  enough  to  entitle  a  man  to 
become  a  king. 

To  aU  this  the  partisans  of  the  prince  replied  that  allowance  ought 
to  be  made  for  the  painful  situation  of  a  man  obliged  to  behold  in 
his  kinsmen  the  oppressors  of  his  coimtnr;  that  he  akeady  suffi- 
ciently compromised  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
family,  by  surrounding  himself  with  persons  who  had  applauded  the 
insurrection ;  that  it  was  not  just  to  forget  tliat  for  fifteen  years  the 
prince's  saloons  were  open  to  all  the  adversaries  of  the  Con^egation, 
to  all  the  victims  of  the  tyranny  of  the  ch&teau;  and  that  instead  o' 
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so  harshly  assailing  a  man  who  was  potent  both  by  his  position  and 
his  wealth,  it  was  advisable  to  place  him  on  the  throne,  as  the  sole 
means,  perhaps,  of  irrevocably  barring  the  road  to  it  against 
Charles  A. 

To  these  reflections  and  counsels  some  replied  by  showing  their 
wounds,  their  hands  begrimed  with  powder,  and  their  garments 
stained  with  dust  and  blood.  A  dangerous  fermentation  prevailed 
round  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  a  prolonged  angry  hum  arose  fix)m 
that  dense  multitude. 

It  was  important  that  this  temper  should  be  miti^ted.  M.  Barthe 
having  been  introduced  to  the  hall  where  the  mumcipal  commission 
was  sitting,  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  gave  an 
animated  report  of  what  he  had  heard,  and  M.  Audry  de  Puyraveau 
having  requested  him  to  imbody  his  impressions  in  an  address  to 
the  expectant  people,  he  drew  up  a  proclamation  beginning  with 
these  words,  "  Charles  X.  has  ceased  to  reign  over  France." 

While  he  was  writing.  General  Lobau  stepped  up  to  M.  de 
Schonen,  and  pointing  to  a  brace  of  pistols  in  his  girdle,  he  said, 
"  My  friend,  I  know  it  is  my  death-warrant  I  am  about  to  sign. 
One  of  these  pistols  ia  for  mo;  I  wUl  leave  you  the  other." 

But  already  all  was  prepared  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  for  the  reception 
of  the  Due  d'Orleansj*  M.  de  Lafayette  had  been  surrounded  ever 
since  the  29th  by  the  representatives  of  the  Orleanist  party.  Know- 
inff  his  easy  temper,  and  his  natural  susceptibility  to  generous 
exhortations,  they  nad  organized  an  active  and  vigilant  surveillance 
about  him.  The  noble  old  man  was  as  it  were  imder  the  eye  of 
keepers.  A  sentinel  posted  at  the  door  of  his  closet  had  orders  to 
admit  no  one  to  him  with  the  exception  of  the  members  of  a  litde 
camarilla,  of  which  M.  Carbonel  was  the  soul,  M.  Joubert  the  man 
of  business,  and  M.  Odilon  Barrot  the  orator.  M.  Audry  de  Puy- 
raveau was  received  but  with  distrust  in  the  sanctuaiy,  and  whenever 
he  entered  it  M.  de  Lafayette  contented  himself  with  shaking  him 
by  the  hand  vdth  the  air  of  a  man  exceedingly  pressed  with  busmess. 
Un  the  day  the  municipal  commission  install^  itself  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  it  had  been  placed  in  a  room  to  the  right  of  the  great  hall  of 
St.  Jean,  not  far  from  a  passage  leading  to  the  closet  of  the  com- 
mandant-general. On  the  30th,  in  order  completely  to  isolate  M. 
de  Lafayette,  the  municipal  commission  was  removed  to  a  room  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  building.  MM.  de  Schonen,  Mauguin, 
and  Lobau,  were  nevertheless  not  republicans.  Thus,  kept  remote 
from  all  the  men  of  strong  convictions  and  hardihood,  £rom  all  the 
young  men  whose  fiery  language  he  was  fond  of  hearing,  M.  de 
Lafayette  was  subjected  to  a  constant  blockade  on  the  part  of  the 
Orleanists.  The  austere  duties  of  the  dictatorship,  and  the  difficult 
of  checking  the  people  in  the  headlong  descent  of  a  republican  career, 
were  set  before  his  eyes  in  magnified  proportions.  His  well-known 
horror  for  coups  dUttat  was  dexterously  turned  to  account,  and  dnuns 
beatmg  the  charge,  and  grenadiers  enterbg  the  Palais  Bouibon  with 
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fixed  bayonets,  were  represented  to  him  as  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  proclaiming  the  republic  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  deputies. 
Desiring  neiSier  an  ISth  Brumaire  nor  another  William  III.,  La- 
fayette was  uncertain  what  course  to  adopt.  Ho  would  certainly 
haTe  decided  for  a  republic  had  he  been  surrounded  by  none  but 
republicans;  not  but  that  he  feared  unbridled  democracy;  but  his 
love  of  popularity  would  have  been  too  strong  for  his  fears,  for  this 
was  always  his  most  potent  spring  of  action.  He  knew  not  that  it 
is  the  part  of  a  vulgar  mind  to  love  the  people  for  the  sake  of  its 
applause.  Great  hearts  devote  themselves  to  the  cause  of  men  whilst 
disdaining  them. 

The  news  of  the  agitations  at  the  Hotel  were  not  slow  to  reach  the 
Palais  Bourbon^  where  it  was  made  known  at  the  same  time  that  it 
was  the  prince's  intention  to  go  and  allay  the  effervescence  by  a  visit 
to  M.  de  Lafayette.  M.  Berard  was  sent  to  the  duke  to  inform  hira 
that  the  deputies  wished  to  accompany  him  to  the  Hotel  dc  Ville. 
The  duke  was  dressing  when  he  entered,  and  he  received  the  mes- 
senger in  his  dishabille,  whether  from  an  affectation  of  popularity  or 
from  confusion  of  mind:  his  face  showed  marks  of  care,  lie  talked 
to  M.  Bdrard,  as  he  made  him  help  him  in  his  toilet,  about  his 
aversion  for  the  splendours  of  royalty,  and  above  all  of  that  old 
republican  feeling  that  lurked  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  that 
cned  to  him,  bidcliti^  him  refuse  a  crown. 

During  this  time  the  chamber  of  deputies  was  on  its  way  to  the 
Palais  Royal:  and  such  was  the  terror  with  which  the  bourgeoisie 
regarded  tnat  people  that  had  armed  in  its  quarrel,  that  M.  Dclessert 
trembled  lest  the  procession  should  be  stoned  in  passing  through  the 
streets.  They  arrived  at  the  Palais  Royal,  the  approaches  to  which 
were  filled  with  a  dense  crowd.  In  addressing  him  on  whom  he  came 
to  bestow  a  crown,  M.  Laffitte  appeared  neither  grave  nor  labouring 
imder  any  emotion.  A  smile  was  on  his  lips,  and  before  reading 
the  declaration  in  his  capacity  of  president,  he  whispered  in  the 
prince's  ear,  pointing  to  his  own  hurt  leg,  "  Two  slippers,  one  stock- 
mg !  Lord !  if  the  Quotidienne  saw  us !  It  would  say  we  were 
making  a  king  sans  culottes^  How  much  blood  was  sned  on  the 
29th  to  overthrow  a  throne !  On  the  30th  a  new  one  was  erected 
with  ajest.  It  is  not  by  its  tragic  side  that  history  instructs  us  most. 

M.  Laffitte  having  read  the  declaration  of  the  chamber,  the  duke 
ran  to  him  with  open  arms,  and  pressed  him  to  his  heart.  Then  he 
wished  to  lead  him  to  the  balcony  of  the  palace;  but  M.  Laffitte, 
who  had  now  caught  the  infection  of  the  pnnce's  emotion,  modestly 
hung  back.  The  duke  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  appeared  with 
him  before  the  crowd,  which  sent  up  mingled  shouts  of  Vive  le  Due 
d^ Orleans!  Vive  Laffitte t 

Such  was  the  part  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  the  revolution,  but  the 
sanction  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  still  wanting  to  the  new  dynasty. 
The  Due  d'Orleans  and  the  deputies  set  out  for  the  Place  de  Grt^vc. 
The  shouts  of  joy  and  triumph  were  numerous  enough  as  they  left 
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the  Palais  Royal.     Tlic  Due  d*Orluans,  on  horseback,  preceded  M. 
Laffitte,  who  was  carried  on  a  chair  by  Savoyards,   who  were 
obliged  to  walk  slowly;  but  the  duke  stopped  from  time  to  time  for 
them,  and,  turning  back  and  leaning  on  his  horse*s  croup,  he  talked 
to  M.  Laffitte  with  very  ostentatious  goodwill.      Tlie  bourgeois  see- 
ing this,  applauded.     "  Things  are  going  on  well,"  said  Laffitte. 
"  Why,  yes,"  replied  the  Due  d'Orleans,  **  they  don't  look  amiss." 
Oh,  the  paltriness  of  grandeur !     From  the  time  the  procession  had 
passed  the  Carrousel  the  acclamations  liad  become  much  less  vehe- 
ment; and  as  it  proceeded  along  the  quays  tlie  attitude  of  the  peoj^ 
became  more  and  more  grave.     At  the  Pont  Neuf  the  shouting 
ceased  altogether;  and  the  Place  de  Greve  presented  a  startling  «s- 
pcct  when  the  procession  reached  it.     It  was  filled  with  a  eiMt 
multitude,  and  every  countenance  was  louring.     It  was  alleged,  &x 
certain,  that  men  were  posted  in  the  dark  streets  opening  on  the 
Place  do  Greve  to  kill  the  Due  d'Orleans  on  his  way.     ui  the  in- 
terior of  die  Hotel  de  Ville  indignation  was  at  its  hdght,  and  some 
im|)ortant  persons  partook  in  it.     Doctor  Delaberge  having  brou^t 
word  that,  at  some  paces  from  that  spot,  a  few  young  men  seemed 
disposed  to  brave  every  thing,  and  that  the  fear  of  missing  thcb  aiiii 
and  injuring  Benjamin  Constant,  Laffitte,  and  some  beloved  citizens, 
was  hardly  sufficient  to  restrain  them,  *'  As  for  me,"  cried  Gcnenl 
Lobau,  with  poldicr-likc  impetuosity,  "  I  want  to  have  no  more  to 
do  with  tills  one  than  with  the  others.     He  is  a  Bourbon."    It  is 
certain  that  the  invitation  addressed  on  the  preceding  day  to  the 
Due  d'0rl6ans,  by  the  deputies,  had  excited,  even  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  municipal  commission,  such  intense  dissatisiactioii,  thil 
M.  Odilon  Barrot  had  just  been  directed  to  go  and  meet  the  prinoe 
and  prevent  his  coming.     Such  was  the  fatigue  undergone  by  eveij 
one  in  those  days  of  consuming  exertion,  that  he  fell  asleep  oni 
stone  jwst  whilst  they  were  bringing  liim  a  horse.    They  wcce  Ua 
and  he  set  out.     What  would  have  been  tlie  result  of  that  misoon 
liad  it  been  fulfilled  ?    But  the  Due  d'Orl&ns  was  already  on  Ui 
way,  and  every  tiling  was  to  depend  on  the  reception  he  was  about 
to  meet  witli.     Some  intended  tliat  it  should  be  a  terrible  one.    A 
young  man  had  sworn  to  immolate  him  the  moment  he  set  loot  in 
the  great  hall.    Tlie  design  was  frustrated;  for  when  the  youneiBa 
seized  his  pistol,  he  ibund  it  useless ;  an  invisible  hand  had  Sttwi 
the  charge. 

Thus  fonnidable  events  seemed  to  be  impending.  The  Doc  d'Qp- 
loans  advanced  slowly  through  tlie  barricaaes,  looking  XMdAei  tothe 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  and  full  of  suppressed  emotion.  Whei 
he  appeared  in  the  square  the  drum  beat  the  march  in  fbe  intenor 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  it  ceased  suddenly  before  he  was  wd 
lialfway  across.  He  held  on  his  course  for  all  that;  but  it  ml 
roniarked  that  his  face  was  very  pale  as  he  ascended  the  steps  of  tke 
llot-ol  de  Ville.  M.  de  Lafayette  appeared  on  the  landuigflMe 
c>f  the  grand  staircase,  and  received  his  royal  visiter  with  Ae  poiil^ 
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ness  of  a  gentleman  delighted  to  do  the  honours  of  a  wholly  popular 
sovereignty  to  a  prince.  They  went  in  together  to  the  great  hall, 
where  the  staff  was  assembled.  Some  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique  were  in  attendance,  with  their  heads  erect  and  their 
swords  bare.  A  sullen  grief  was  depicted  in  the  faces  of  the  recent 
combatants,  some  of  whom  sli^d  tears.  M.  Laffitte,  as  president, 
should  have  read  the  declaration  of  the  chamber,  but  one  of  the 
deputies  who  accompanied  him  stepping  forward  took  the  paper  out 
of  his  hands  to  read  it.  At  the  moment  when  the  deputy  pro- 
nounced these  words,  *'  Trial  by  jury  for  offences  of  the  press,"  tlie 
Duo  d'Orl&ns,  leaning  towards  M.  dc  Lafayette,  said,  goodhu- 
mouredly,  "  There  will  be  no  more  offences  of  the  press. '  The 
harangue  being  ended,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  replied  in 
these  ambiguous,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  curious  words,  **  As 
a  Frenchman  I  deplore  the  evil  done  to  the  country,  and  the  blood 
that  has  been  shed.  As  a  prince  I  am  happy  in  contributing  to  the 
happiness  of  the  nation."  The  deputies  applauded;  the  masters  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  thrilled  with  indignation.  General  Dubourff 
now  advanced,  and  stretching  out  his  hand  towards  the  square  filled 
with  armed  men,  he  said,  "  You  know  our  rights,  should  you  forget 
them  we  will  remind  you  of  them."  Imboldened  by  the  good  will 
of  Lafayette  the  Due  d'Orleans  replied  with  suitable  firmness,  and 
like  a  man  justly  indignant  at  havmg  his  patriotism  called  in  ques- 
tion. Nevertheless  the  prince  was  not  perfectly  reassured  on  quit- 
ting the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Finding  himself  for  some  minutes  sepa- 
rated from  his  suite,  and  seeing  near  him  only  a  young  man  on 
horseback,  M.  Lapcrche,  who  seemed  not  unknown  to  the  combat- 
ants, he  motioned  to  him  to  approach  and  ride  by  his  side.  What 
could  he  fear?  The  thinff  was  done,  the  revolution  had  just  been 
woimd  up.  A  tricoloured  Aug  had  been  brought;  the  Due  d'Or- 
leans  and  M.  de  Lafayette  had  appeared  together  at  the  window  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  with  that  magic  banner.  Till  then  the  cry  had 
been  only  Vive  Lafayette!  When  the  general  had  embraced  the 
duke,  Vive  le  Due  d'  Orleans!  was^likewise  shouted.  The  people's 
part  was  ended,  the  reign  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  begun. 

That  very  day,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
a  boat  moored  close  under  tne  Morgue,  and  bearing  a  black  flag, 
received  the  corpses  carried  down  to  it  on  hand-barrows.  They  were 
piled  in  lairs  with  straw  between  them  :  and  the  multitude  ranged 
along  the  parapets  of  the  Seine,  looked  on  in  silence. 

The  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  returned  to  his  palace  by 
one  route,  and  M.  Laffitte  to  his  hotel  by  another. 

M.  Laffitte  has  since  related,  that  on  returning  from  the  Place  de 
Greve  he  experienced  a  great  sinking  of  the  heart,  and  as  it  were  a 
confused  regret  at  the  events  of  tiie  day.  There  arc  men  who 
expend  a  great  deal  of  power  to  arrive  at  a  worthless  result;  when 
their  work  is  finished  it  humiUates  them ;  and  missing  the  excitement 
of  the  struggle  they  remain  struck  with  the  puerility  of  their 
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triumph.  A  fceliiig  of  this  kind  must  have  taken  hold  of  M.  Laffittc, 
if,  while  labouring  for  the  creation  of  a  new  dynasty,  he  had  believed 
in  good  faith  that  ho  was  about  to  give  new  foundations  to  society. 
But  if  on  the  other  hand  his  only  aim  had  been  to  sccuie  the  middle 
class  in  the  possession  of  paramount  power,  it  was  wrong  in  him  to 
repent,  even  va^ely,  of  what  he  had  done,  for  he  had  succeeded; 
and  thanks  to  mm,  the  ancien  re^me  having  been  dissolved^  and 
democracy  put  down,  the  bourgeois  revolution  of  1789  was  about  to 
resume  its  course. 

As  for  M.  dc  Lafayette  he  might  have  done  any  thing  in  those 
days,  and  he  did  notning.  His  virtue  was  pre-emment  and  fatal: 
by  creating  for  him  an  influence  more  than  commensurate  with  his 
capacity,  it  served  but  to  anmd  in  his  hands  a  power,  that,  wielded 
by  a  stronger  arm,  would  have  shaped  other  destinies  for  France. 
Ilafayette  had,  notwithstanding,  not  many  of  the  qualities  essential  to 
command.  His  manners  as  well  as  his^lan^uage  exhibited  a  singular 
nlixture  of  fine  polish  and  good-natured  simplicity,  of  suavity  and 
strictness  of  dignity  without  haughtiness,  and  familiarity  without 
meanness.  In  tlic  eyes  of  the  one  party  ho  had  remained  the  grand 
seigneur y  though  he  had  mingled  with  tne  multitude ;  in  those  of  the 
other  he  was  a  man  of  the  people  bom,  notwithstanding  his  noble 
lineage:  it  was  his  happy  privilege  to  retain  all  the  advantages  of 
high  birth,  and  to  be  freely  forgiven  his  superiority.  Add  to  this, 
that  he  possessed  at  once  the  penetration  of  scepticism  and  the  warmth 
of  a  believing  soul,  that  is  the  twofold  power  of  persuading  and  re- 
straining. In  the  meetings  of  the  charbonmers  ho  could  B{)eak  with 
fiery  force  :  in  the  chamber  he  was  an  agreeable  and  ingenious 
talker.  What  then  was  wanting  to  him?  Genius,  and  more  than 
that,  will.  Lafayette's  will  was  never  strongly  bent  on  any  thing, 
because  not  being  able  to  guide  events  he  would  have  been  mor- 
tified at  seeing  them  guided  by  others.  In  this  respect  he  was 
afraid  of  every  body,  but  most  of  himself.  Power  enchanted  and 
frightened  him;  he  would  have  braved  its  dangers,  but  he  shrank 
from  its  perplexities.  Full  of  courage,  he  was  absolutely  destitute 
of  daring :  capable  of  nobly  suffering  violence,  but  not  of  employing 
it  with  advantage,  the  only  head  he  would  have  given  without  dis- 
may to  the  executioner,  was  his  own. 

As  long  as  agovcmment  of  transition  had  been  in  question  he  had 
been  adequate  to  it,  and  even  delighted  with  it.  Surrounded^  at  the 
Hotel  de  Villc,  by  a  little  court,  the  buzzing  of  which  was  pleasant  to 
his  ear,  ho  enjoyed,  with  somewhat  childish  simplicity^  the  noifij 
vcnemtion  bestowed  on  his  old  age.  In  that  cabinet,  which  was  the 
focus  of  news  from  all  points,  whence  proclamations  issued  every 
moment,  where  the  business  of  government  conasted  in  signiiL^  one^ 
name,  there  was  much  ado  and  little  done, — a  condition  ofthings 
exceedingly  congenial  to  weak  minds,  because  unproductive  bnstlis^ 
helps  them  to  conceal  from  themselves  their  drcaa  of  all  that  bears 
the  stamp  of  dedsioiL    That  dread  actuated  Lafayette  in  the  highest 
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degree,  and  it  was  manifest  in  him  when  the  time  came  in  which 
he  should  declare  himself  positively.  To  the  danger  of  doing  what 
he  wished,  he  preferred  that  of  doing  what  he  cBd  not  wish.  A 
crown  was  pla<^  before  him;  he  did  not  refuse  it,  he  did  not  give 
it  away;  he  let  it  be  taken. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  without  some  alarm  he  recollected  the 
promises  with  which  ho  had  flattered  his  young  friends:  he  antici- 
pated their  reproaches.  Would  they  not  accuse  him  of  having 
betrayed  the  cause  of  the  revolution?  And  he  who,  as  a  charbannier^ 
had  oieclared  himself  the  implacable  enemy  of  monarchy ;  he  who  had 
so  energetically  protested,  m  the  secret  meetings  imder  the  Restora- 
tion, against  the  candidature  of  the  Due  d'Orleans^  supported,  it  was 
said,  by  Manuel,—- what  answer  should  he  rive  to  the  men  who  had 
followed  his  banner,  when  they  should  call  him  to  account  for  the 
revolution  stifled  in  its  cradle,  for  their  illusions  destroyed,  their 
blood  shed  in  the  hope  of  far  other  results?  Tormented  by  these 
perplexities,  and  trembling  for  his  popularity,  he  resolved  to  attenuate 
by  tardy  conditions  the  immensity  of  the  concession  he  had  made.  A 
scheme  to  that  end  was  drawn  up  by  him  in  concert  with  MM.  Jou- 
bert  and  Marchais.  The  true  history  of  this  document,  which  was 
afterwards  the  subject  of  so  many  controversies,  is  as  follows: 

After  a  tolembly  close  and  thorough  discussion,  a  paper  was  drawn 
up  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  containing  the  substance  of  the  conditions 
on  which  M.  de  Lafayette  consented  to  humble  himself  beneath  the 
power  of  akin^. 

^  Furnished  with  this  paper,  which  might  have  changed  the  des- 
tinies of  a  nation,  Lafayette  repaired  to  the  Palais  Royal  with  the 
intention  of  obtaining  the  signature  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  to  the 
contract.  But  the  pnnce  stepped  forward  to  meet  him  the  moment 
he  entered,  and  accosted  him  with  honeyed  words.  They  talked  of 
a  r^mblic,  and  of  that  of  the  United  States,  M.  de  La&yette  de- 
claiu^  that  it  possessed  his  entire  sympathy,  and  the  duke  suggest- 
ing  £nbt8  as  to  the  possibility  of  applying  American  theones  to 
such  a  country  as  France.  The  prince,  nevertheless,  did  not  deny 
that  he  was  a  republican  at  heart,  and  he  coincided  with  Lafayette 
in  thinking  that  the  throne  France  required  ^^  was  a  throne  sur- 
rounded with  republican  institutions.*^  Lafayette  was  so  enchanted 
with  these  declarations,  that  he  did  not  even  think  of  showing  the 
praer  he  had  brought  with  him.  The  word  of  a  gentleman  appeared 
to  mm  a  stronger  guarantee  than  a  signature,  which  he  could  not 
luve  asked  fi>r  without  evincing  an  onensive  distrust  of  the  duke. 
At  a  subsequent  period  he  said  to  Armand  Carrel,  on  the  latter's 
bitteily  reproachmg  him  for  his  conduct  in  this  famous  interview, 
'*  WeU,  well,  it  can't  be  helped;  but  at  that  time  I  thought  him  a 
plain,  honest  fellow."    {Je  U  croyait  ban  et  bSte,) 

Another  &ct  must  not  be  overlooked, — ^namely ,^that  political  opi? 
nion  had  received  a  veiy  bad  education  under  the  Restoration.  A 
npnblican  throne  was  the  last  chimera  engendered  by  the  desire  o£ 
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change;  and  it  must  be  added,  that  it  captivated  the  minda  even  of 
some  reflecting  men;  for  when  the  old  Abbe  Gregoire,  who  wa3 
then  residing  at  Passy,  heard  from  M.  Civiale  the  news  of  the  revo- 
lution of  Jmy,  and  of  its  intended  conclusion,  he  clasped  his  hands, 
and  exclaimed,  with  fervent  enthusiasm,  "  My  Grod !  and  is  it  true? 
and  are  we,  indeed,  to  have  at  the  same  time  a  republic  and  a  king?" 

Men  of  superior  intelligence  could  hardly  share  in  this  puerile 
ecstasy,  and  nothing  more  plainly  showed  this  than  an  experiment 
tried  at  that  time  on  Lafayette  by  Bazar.  The  latter  was  a  man  of 
bold  and  vigorous  mind:  deeply  read  in  the  works  of  St.  Simon, 
he  had  imbibed  from  the  writings  of  that  aristocratic  innovator  an 
impatient  and  greedy  desire  for  reform.  On  being  admitted  to  La- 
fayette, he  laid  before  him  his  own  ideas,  which  aimed  at  nothing 
short  of  unsettling  the  very  foundations  of  society.  "  The  oppor- 
tunity is  a  fine  one,"  he  said  to  him;  *'  fortime  has  armed  you  with 
omnipotence.  What  impedes  you?  Be  yourself  the  power  of  the 
state,  and  be  the  instrument  of  regenerating  France."  La&yette 
listened  with  inexpressible  amazement  to  this  man,  his  junior  in 
years,  but  one  whose  intellectual  superiority  overawed  him.  Never 
had  such  daring  words  entered  his  cars;  never  had  he  been  carried 
by  any  guide  so  deep  into  the  profundities  of  thought.  But  it  was 
too  soon  for  a  social  renovation,  and  M.  de  Lafayette,  who  hardly 
understood  its  necessity,  was  not  the  man  to  encounter  its  hazards. 
This  conversation  was  die  only  effort  of  a  really  philosophical  com- 
plexion that  issued  from  the  convulsion  of  July,  and  it  was  doomed 
to  fail,  like  every  thing  that  comes  before  its  time. 

The  government  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  almost  constituted;  all 
it  had  yet  to  do  was  to  beget  for  itself  a  popularity  that  should 
enable  it  to  resist  the  perils  of  a  first  establishment.  Emissaries 
were  sent  out  through  the  most  populous  quarters.  Tliey  mingled 
in  every  group,  and  with  all  the  assurance  which  a  commencement 
of  prosperity  bestows,  and  which  always  imposes  on  the  multitude, 
they  boasted  of  the  courage  of  the  Due  d'Orl&ms,  his  patriotism, 
his  virtues;  and  identifying  the  cause  of  the  revolution  itself  with 
his,  they  denoimced  all  who  dared  to  utter  a  word  against  the 
prince  as  agents  of  the  expelled  dynasty.  Bills  were  soon  posted 
up  all  over  the  town,  displaying  these  lying  words:  "The  Duo 
d'Orl^ans  is  not  a  Boubbon;  he  is  a  V ALOIS."  Republican 
manifestoes  had  appeared;  they  were  indignantly  torn  down,  and 
their  authors  were  represented  as  men  who  thirsted  for  pillage.  "  To 
the  Tribune!  to  the  Tribimer  cried  some  voices,  and  a  knot  of 
men  in  rags  rushed  to  the  oflGice  of  the  republican  journal:  they 
broke  into  the  editors*  room,  and  levelled  their  muskets  at  the 
writers  of  the  paper.  The  intrepidity  of  these  young  men  saved 
them.  The  chief  editor,  Auguste  Forbe,  standing  calmly  before 
the  frantic  men,  whose  bayonets  almost  touclicd  his  breast,  kept 
them  in  awe  by  the  dimity  of  his  bearing  and  the  menaciiig  firm- 
ness of  his  language.    His  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  gained 
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tame  for  a  friend  to  run  for  aid  to  the  guardhouse  of  the  Petits 
P^res:  but  the  square  was  iilled  with  a  dense  multitude,  and  some 
miscreants  shouted,  in  order  to  excite  the  people,  ^',Out  with  them 
here,  these  republicans !  out  with  them  here,  till  we  shoot  them  I" 
It  was  with  some  difficulty  the  young  men  were  saved.  M.  de  La- 
fityette,  hearing  of  what  was  going  on,  caused  the  square  to  be 
cleared. 

The  Due  d'Orl^ans  had  escaped  at  the  Hotel  dc  Ville  from  the 
greatest  danger  he  could  encounter:  he  had  stood  face  to  face  with 
hid  most  formidable  enemies.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  had  faith 
in  himself,  and  in  the  prospects  of  his  race.  An  hour  had  sufficed 
to  prove  to  him  that  the  most  impetuous  men  would,  ere  long,  ex* 
haust  themselves  by  their  own  violence;  that  baseness,  which  has 
its  conta^on  no  less  than  heroism,  would  drive  the  ambitious  and 
the  sceptical  to  him  in  shoals;  that  the  multitude,  in  its  uncertainty 
and  ignorance,  was  quite  ready  for  servitude  under  new  names;  and 
lastly,  that  he  could  count  on  the  public  imbecility.  Besides,  M.  de 
Lafayette  had  communicated  to  him,  by  one  embrace,  all  the  power 
of  an  honoured  name,  and  of  a  popularity  unequalled.  He  had 
still  some  precautions  to  take  as  regarded  Charles  X.;  but  he  felt 
that  he  had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  republican  party. 

Accordingly  the  evening  of  that  memorable  day  was  marked  by 
a  scene  the  mmutest  details  of  which  are  deserving  of  record.  M. 
Thiers  sent  word  to  some  youn^  men  who  combined  great  personal 
bravery  with  prompt  and  vivid  intellectual  powers,  that  the  lieute- 
nant-general of  the  kingdom  desired  an  interview  with  them.  They 
met,  therefore,  in  the  office  of  the  National^  and  M.  Thiers  left  no 
art  untried  to  make  those  souls  of  proof  bend  and  accommodate 
themselves  to  a  revolution  of  palace-make.  He  even  dared  to  say, 
pointing  to  M.  Thomas,  There  is  a  handsome  colonel:  but  all  these 
insinuations,  the  suggestions  of  a  vulgar  cunning,  were  repulsed  with 
disdain. 

He  party  proceeded  to  the  Palais  Royal.  The  visiters  were 
UM.  BoinviIUers,  Godcfroi  Cavaignac,  GKimard,  Bastide,  Thomas-^ 
and  Chevallon:  they  were  introduced  by  M.  Thiers.  They  waited 
a  hnst  while  in  the  great  hall  between  the  two  courts  of  the  Palais 
Royiu,  and  they  were  beginning  to  give  angry  expression  to  their 
umatience  when  the  lieutenant-general  entered  witli  a  gracious  air 
ttda  smile  on  his  lips.  The  scene  took  place  by  candlelight.  The 
Uke  politely  express^  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  receiving  tnese^  gen- 
tlemen, but  his  looks  seemed  to  question  them  as  to  the  motive  of 
&ctr  visit.  They  were  astonished  at  this,  and  M.  Boinvilliers 
fonrted  out  the  person  who  had  invited  them  in  the  lieutenant-ge- 
Beal*8  name.  M.  Thiers  appeared  slightly  embarrassed,  and  the 
Uce  made  an  equivocal  reply.  These  trifles  served  as  a  prelude  to 
a  aaions  conversation. 

•*  To-morrow,"  said  M.  Boinvilliers  to  the  prince ;  **  to-morrow  you 
viDbeking." 
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The  Due  d'Orl^ans  made  almost  a  gesture  of  incredulity.  He 
said  lie  had  not  aspired  to  the  crown,  and  that  he  did  not  desire  it, 
though  many  persons  pressed  him  to  accept  it. 

'^  But,  after  all,"  continued  BoinTiUiers,  '^  supposini?  you  become 
king,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  treaties  of  1815  r  It  is  not  a 
bberid  revolution,  you  will  observe,  that  has  been  made  in  the 
streets ;  it  is  a  national  revolution.  The  sight  of  the  tricolour  flag^ 
was  what  stirred  up  the  people,  and  it  womd  certainly  be  easier  to 
push  Paris  towards  the  Khine  than  upon  St.  Qoud." 

The  Ducd'Orl&ms  replied,  that  he  was  no  partisan  of  the  treatieB 
of  1815  ;  but  that  it  was  important  to  observe  a  very  wary  discre- 
tion in  presence  of  foreign  powers,  and  that  there  were  sentiments 
which  it  was  not  expedient  to  utter  aloud. 

The  second  question  M.  Boinvilliers  put  to  him  related  to  the 
peerage. 

^*  'file  peera^,"  said  Boinvilliers,  **  has  no  longer  any  roots  in 
society.  The  G>de,  by  parcelling  out  patrimonies,  lu»  extmguished 
the  peerage  in  the  germ;  and  the  principle  of  hereditary  nobuity  has 
now  had  its  day.'* 

The  duke  spoke  in  defence  of  an  hereditary  peerage,  bat  languidly. 
He  Gonsiderea  it  as  forming  the  basis  of  a  good  system  of  political 
guarantees.  **  After  all,"  he  said,  **  it  is  a  question  opea  to  exami- 
nation, and  if  the  hereditary  peerage  cannot  stand,  lam  net  the  man 
toho  toiU  build  it  up  at  my  oum  expenee^^  The  djuke  then  ^)oke  of 
the  royal  courts,  and  of  the  necessity  of  leaving  their  organizaticMi 
untouched,  at  the  same  time  mentioning  the  lawsuits  he  had  lost ; 
he  then  spoke  his  mind  very  decidedly  against  a  republic,  avowing 
that  he  had  been  a  republican;  but  decls^g  his  condemnation  of 
the  system,  particularly  as  applied  to  France. 

^^  Monsei^eur,"  said  M.  Bastide,  with  almost  ironical  smooth- 
ness, *'  for  tiie  sake  of  tiie  crown  itself  you  ought  to  convoke  the 
primary  assemblies." 

The  prince  withdrew  tiie  hand  that  rested  negKgentiy  on  M.  Bas- 
tide's  arm,  fcU  back  two  steps,  changed  coimtenance,  and  breaking 
out  into  a  rapid  flow  of  words  he  dilated  on  the  revolution,  on  its 
excesses,  on  the  many  dismal  pages  to  be  contrasted  with  a  few 
glorious  ones;  and  he  pointed  to  two  pictures  of  tiie  batties  of  Jem- 
mapes  and  Yalmy.  He  then  went  on  to  attack  in  very  explicit 
terms  the  system  pursued  by  the  Convention,  when  M.  Gkxle&oi 
CavaiCTac  bending  on  him  a  fixed  and  stem  look,  that  abashed  the 
prince  s,  exclaim^  roughly,  **  Do  ]^ou  forget,  Monsieur,  that  my 
fiitiier  was  a  member  ofthe  Convention?"—**  So  was  mine,  Mon- 
sieur,^ replied  tiie  Due  d'Orleans,  ^^  and  I  never  knefw  a  more  re^ 
^>ectable  man."  The  bystanders  gave  attentive  ear  to  tiiia  aherca- 
tion  between  two  sons  of  re^cides.  The  Due  d'Orl^anB  complained 
of  the  calumnies  propagated  against  his  family,  and  M.  BoinvilHera 
living  enressed  his  i^prehension  that  the  Qurlists  and  the  clergy 
would  be  found  besettmg  tiie  avenues  to  the  palace,  '*  Ob!  as  rar 
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diein/'  aidd  tlie  duke,  enexgeticallj,  *'  they  have  struck  too  roughly 
at  my  house;  there  is  an  eternal  barrier  between  us/'  Then  carried 
away  by  the  illusive  force  of  his  own  words,  and  q^uite  forgetting  his 
interview  with  M.  de  Mortemart,  he  talked  of  a  rivalry,  a  long  and 
terrible  xivalry.  "  You  know  the  nature  of  family  quarrels?  Well, 
that  which  subsists  between  the  elder  and  the  younger  branch  of  the 
Bourbons  is  not  of  yesterday's  date;  it  goes  back  to  Philip,  the 
bother  of  Louis  XIV."  He  then  eulogii^  the  regent:  the  r^ent 
had  been  horribly  calumniated;  people  had  not  been  aware  of  allthe 
services  he  intended  and  was  able  to  render;  many  blunders  had 
been  unjustly  imputed  to  him,  &c.  &c.  He  touched  on  many  other 
subjects  besides,  expressing  himself  on  every  topic  lengthily,  with- 
out brilliancy,  without  depth,  but  not  without  maturity  of  views, 
tad  with  aremarkable  £a€ahty  of  elocution.  Perhaps  in  so  doing  he 
gave  way  to  an  impulse  of  vanity:  perhaps  too  he  was  glad  of  an 
Ofyportunity  of  showing  how  his  education  had  differed  irom  that  of 
otner  princes:  in  this  however  he  showed  less  tact  than  M.  de  Tal« 
leyrand,  who  was  given  credit  for  genius  by  all  Europe,  because  he 
had  passed  half  his  life  in  uttering  monosyllables,  and  the  other  half 
in  Sflppig  nothing. 

'Wlien  the  repubUcans  were  about  to  take  their  leave,  the  Due 
d'QrIdans  said  to  them  in  an  engaging  tone,  '*  You  will  come  again 
to  me:  you  will  seeT  And  the  worn  never  having  struck  his  ear, 
**  Yea  must  never  pronounce  that  word,"  he  said,  quoting  a  vulgar 
ajihoiiamy  and  like  a  man  who  had  Httle  faith  in  intractable  con- 
victions. 

The  young  men,  who  had  fought  side  by  side  with  the  people  in 
the  three  days,  withdrew  with  heavy  hearts.  "  Only  a  two  htmdred 
wndtwenty-ane^^  said  M.  Bastide^  as  he  left  the  palace. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 


The  day  of  the  Slst  was  decisive.  The  revolution  betrayed  on 
the  one  hand,  deserted  on  the  other,  had  sent  forth  from  its  own 
bosom  apower  strong  enough  to  destroy  it.  The  municipal  commission, 
however,  was  still  standing;  but  one  would  have  said  it  was  impatient 
to  dissolve.  One  only  of  the  members  composing  it,  M.  Mauguin^ 
expressed  himself  strongly  on  the  necessity  of^contmuing  the  popular 
government  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  The  courageous  and  loyal  Audry 
de  Puyravesu  was  on  this  occaaon  insnared  by  his  own  disinterest- 
edness. ^  We  most  not  suffer  a  pretext  to  exist  for  accusing  ua 
of  amUtum,"  was  his  constant  cry,  and  he  joined  with  MMT  de 
Schonen  and  Lobauin  hreakinff  the  only  instrument  of  resistance 
the  Due  fCMdamlwd  thencc&rui  reason  to  fear. 

o  2 
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Nevertheless,  before  declaring  itself  extinct,  the  municipal  com- 
mission deemed  it  its  duty  to  provide  for  the  public  administration, 
and  it  drew  up  the  following  Ust : 

"  The  undernamed  are  appointed  provisional  commiseionera: — ^MM.  Dupont  (de 
llEhire),  of  justice;  le  Baron  Louis,  of  ftianoe;  le  G^n^ral  Gerard,  of  war;  de 
Bigny,  of  naval  affidrs;  Bignon,  of  foreign  affairs;  Guizot,  of  public  instmction." 

Casimir  Pdrier  having  entered  the  haU,  the  ministry  of  the  in- 
terior was  offered  him  by  M.  Mauguin.  The  imexpected  offer 
perplexed  him,  and  he  stanunered  out  his  acceptance:  but  an  hour 
afterwards  he  was  with  M.  Bonnelier,  the  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion, imploring  of  his  generosity,  of  his  pity  almost,  the  favour  of  an 
erratum  m  the  Moniteur.  He  represented  to  him  that  having  been 
but  yesterday  the  minister  of  Charles  X.,  he  could  not  accept  oiBce 
on  the  very  day  after  a  revolution  effected  against  Charles  X.,  and 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  despair  as  he  uttered  the  words.  Thus 
this  man,  who  had  always  been  possessed  with  a  pride,  the  violence 
of  which  sometimes  amounted  to  madness^  was  suddenly  become 
humble  and  suppliant.  His  wishes  were  complied  vrith;  but  his 
uneasiness  was  so  great,  that  he  went  that  evemng  to  the  office  of 
the  Moniteur  to  have  ocular  assurance  of  the  omission  of  his  name, 
for  which  that  of  M.  de  Broglie  was  substituted.  Casimir  P^rier, 
however,  as  he  soon  proved,  was  not  the  man  to  repulse  the  ad- 
vances of  fortune :  but  it  was  at  the  hands  of  a  prince,  a  new  comer 
in  the  tevolution,  that  he  awaited  the  realization  of  his  secret  hopes^ 
Ardent  and  pusillanimous,  the  cares  of  a  cowering  ambition  racked, 
and  at  the  same  time  debased  his  soul.  Others  showed  more  vigour 
in  then:  degradation,  and  at  least  rushed  with  head  erect  towards 
power  and  servitude. 

The  selections  made  by  the  municipal  commission  were  ratified  at 
the  Palais  Royal ;  but  out  of  doors  they  were  variously  animadverted 
upon.  On  the  whole  it  was  thought  very  strange  that  a  power 
emanating  from  the  revolution  should  have  designated,  to  represent 
that  revolution,  men  like  the  Abb^  Louis  and  M.  Ghiizot.  It  is 
true,  that  during  the  three  days,  the  former  had  put  himself  forward 
at  M.  Laffittc's  as  the  financier  of  the  revolution  with  an  imreserved 
freedom  that  was  not  without  courage :  he  had  talked  openly  of  cer- 
tain measures  to  be  taken  for  raising  taxes  in  case  the  revolution 
should  be  prolonged.  As  for  the  latter,  his  part  in  the  movemenr 
had  not  been  of  a  nature  to  justify  his  ambition.  At  any  rate  there 
was  something  odd  and  inexplicable  in  the  association  of  these  two 
names  with  that  of  Dupont  de  TEure,  so  well  known  for  his  struggle? 
against  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons. 

Dupont  de  TEure  refused  at  first  to  take  oflice:  he  felt  no  taste 
for  it,  and  his  modesty  made  him  fear  its  burden.  It  was  M.  Laf-* 
fitte  that  determined  him.  Laffitte  had  long  been  subjugated  by  the 
Due  d'Orleans,  but  he  had  become  more  strictly  devoted  to  him 
since  the  important  service  he  had  rendered  him;  in  the  first  place,. 
because  he  had  need  of  exalting  himself  as  much  as  poonble  m  the 
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person  of  his  royal  proteg^;  and  afterwards,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
artifices  of  our  vanity  to  attach  us  to  those  who  owe  us  much  in  the 
very  ratio  of  the  service  we  render  them.  But  as  in  M.  Laffitte's 
Biental  constitution  an  extreme  subtlety  of  mind  served  as  the  na- 
tural provision  for  tempering  the  sensibility  of  a  very  susceptible 
hearty  ne  was  won  without  bemg  quite  convinced,  and  decoyed  with- 
out bein^  deceived.  He  sought,  therefore,  to  forearm  himself 
against  his  own  impulses,  by  callinff  to  his  side  a  man  whose  friend- 
ship was  courageous  and  austere,  lie  could  not  have  made  a  better 
choice  than  in  selecting  Dupont  de  TEure;  the  more  so  as  in  the 
eyes  of  the  P^^P^^  ^^  adhesion  of  such  a  man  was  a  guarantee 
in  fiEivoiu:  of  Lamtte,  and  an  excuse,  whatever  might  be  the  upshot. 
.  Hence  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  pressed  his  friend  to  accept 
the  ministiy  of  justice.  He  supplicat^  him,  grasping  botli  lus 
hands,  and  mvokmg  in  support  of  his  entreaties  every  thing  capable 
of  moving  a  generous  nature.  Dupont  de  TEure  yielded  at  last, 
and  consented  to  be  presented  to  the  lieutenant-general,  whose  re- 
ception of  him  was  lull  of  goodnature  and  cordiaHty.  The  new 
minister  b^an  by  expressing  nis  distaste  for  the  practice  of  a  mini- 
sterial Ufe;  ne  said  he  was  not  a  courtier,  and  that  his  habits  and 
affections  were  republican.  The  prince  replied  that  there  would  be 
no  court,  and  that  for  his  own  part  he  regretted  that  he  could  not 
live  in  a  republican  country  like  America.  Dupont  de  TEuro  made 
no  secret  of  his  apprehensions^  and  during  au  this  interview  his 
language  was  that  of  a  firec  man. 

But  what  fitting  place  could  there  be  for  a  citizen  of  this  mould 
in  a  new  monarchy,  and  among  parvenus  making  their  incipient 
essays  in  flattery,  in  fine  manners,  and  in  intngue?  Straight- 
forward judgment,  inexorable  common  sense,  a  frajoik  demeanour, 
goodness  of  heart  blended  with  honourable  bluntness,  great  appli- 
cation to  business — ^these  are  not  quahties  sufficient  to  give  their 
f)06sessor  the  mastery  over  the  complications  that  arise,  m  a  cor- 
jupt  region  from  the  clashing  of  interests  and  the  play  of  the  pas- 
sions. Dupont  de  TEure  took  office  with  qualities  similar  to  those 
of  Roland,  out  under  circumstances  much  more  unfavourable.  Now 
it  is  well  known  that  Roland  could  not  make  himself  acceptable  to 
liouis  XVI.,  who  yet  was  well  qualified  to  appreciate  simple  and 
modest  virtues. 

Another  member  of  this  ministry  was  M.  Gruizot,  a  man  of  sour 
and  haughty  temper,  steeped  in  pride,  impassioned  under  an  outward 
appearance  of  calmness.  You  could  easily  recognise  the  man  by  his 
noble  but  melancholy  forehead,  his  drily  cut  lips,  his  cold  disdainful 
amile,  and  a  certain  drooping  of  the  body,  the  index  of  a  troubled 
4K>ul.  We  have  since  seen  him  in  the  chambers,  his  bilious  and  worn 
features  distinguishable  far  ofi"  from  those  around  him.  When  pro- 
voked by  his  adversaries  he  bent  upon  them  a  look  of  piercing  scorn, 
and  erected  his  head  upon  his  bent  frame  with  an  indescribable  expres- 
sion of  anger  and  irony.  His  peremptory  gestures,  and  his  dogmatic 
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tone  (he  was  a  protestant  and  a  professor),  gave  liiin  something  of 
the  air  of  one  who  was  not  to  be  imt  down;  but  his  firmness  was  all 
apparent;  in  realitj  he  possessed  no  activity  of  mind  or  vigour 
of  will.  The  consistency  even  which  was  remarked  in  M.  Guizot's 
writings  had  in  it  sometning  of  the  pertinaci^  of  the  master,  who 
will  not  condescend  to  contradict  himself  before  his  pupils.  He  was 
thought  to  be  cruel;  perhaps  he  was  so  only  in  his  speeches;  but  in 
the  refinement  of  his  pride,  he  was  fond  of  compromising  himself, 
and  whilst  he  wilfully  and  designedly  let  his  virtues  be  overlooked, 
he  made  a  parade  of  vices  artificially  put  on.  The  versatility  of  his 
political  conduct  was  no  secret  to  any  one  in  1830,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  part  he  had  played  in  1815  had  made  him  the  object  of 
keen  attacks.  He  took  little  heed  of  them:  ftithful  in  fiiendship, 
that  none  might  have  cause  to  r^nt  of  having  trusted  in  his  for- 
tunes, he  had  always  affected  to  despise  his  enemies  that  he  mi^ht 
not  be  suspected  of  fearing  them.  His  talent  conosted  in  veilmg 
under  the  solemn  pomp  with  which  he  enunciated  them,  a  great 
poverty  of  views,  and  sentiments  devoid  of  grandeur.  His  word 
nevertheless  had  weight ;  and  his  difflntereste&ess,  the  ^ve  tenor 
of  his  life,  his  domestic  virtues,  and  the  austerity  of  his  mannerSi 
marked  him  out  from  the  frivolous  and  greedy  society  in  which 
he  moved.  Add  to  this,  that  he  had  the  art,  like  Casmur  Perier, 
of  ennobling  mean  designs,  and  of  serving  whilst  appearing  to 
reigQ. 

Paris  had  suddenly  changed  its  aspect:  the  isihops  opened  again, 
and  business  was  beginning  to  flow  back  into  its  usual  channels.  One 
of  the  last  acts  of  the  municipal  commission  was  to  postpone  for  ten 
days  the  falling  due  of  bills  of  exchange.  The  suspension  of  all 
commercial  relations,  which  had  been  to  some  persons  an  actual  cause 
of  ruin,  was  to  others  a  pretext  for  dishonesty.  The  agitations  that 
affect  society  always  throw  up  some  mud  to  the  sur&ce. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  3l8t  Charles  X.  arrived  at  Trianon:  the 
dauphin  had  remained  at  St.  Cloud,  which  he  did  not  leave  tiU  noon. 
But  before  he  set  out  he  wished  to  try  a  last  effort  A  company 
was  posted  atone  end  of  the  bridge  of  Sevres,  and  several  musket* 
shot  were  fired  from  the  opposite  end.  The  Due  de  Levis  was 
ordered  by  the  dauphin  to  ^o  to  the  troops  and  prevail  on  them  to 
make  resistance.  The  chef  dc  bataillon  who  commanded  them  was 
standing  motionless  at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  with  his  arms  folded, 
like  one  deep  in  thought.  The  duke  addr^sed  him:  it  was  to  no 
purpose.  The  daupnin,  informed  of  this  scene,  gallops  up  and 
t)cgins  to  harangue  the  troops.  Not  a  movement — not  a  cry.  Frantic 
at  this  indifference,  he  spurred  his  horse  towards  the  brid^;  bat 
secinff  that  he  was  not  followed,  he  returned  to  St.  doud  with  fed* 
ings  divided  between  rage  and  shame. 

The  company  whose  zeal  the  dauphin  had  thus  put  to  the  proof 
was  commanded  by  M.  Quartery.  His  defection  put  the  people  in 
possession  of  a  piece  of  artillery  and  of  the  bridge  en  Sdvzes. 
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At  Si^  Cloud  the  ^iiBce  gave  orders  for  the  departure.  So  much 
humiliatioii  had  1^  ite  trace  upon  his  features,  and  augmented  the 
Gos&flion  of  his  ideas*  As  he  passed  alon^  the  front  of  the  6di 
guards,  he  stopped  before  the  colonel  and  said,  ^'  VITell,  the  3d  has 
gone  over;  can  you  reckon  on  your  men?'  The  colonel  replied  with 
dignity  that  every  one  would  do  his  duty.  The  prince  proceeded 
some  paces  furtlier  without  uttering  a  word;  but  seeing  a  soldier 
whose  stock  was  carelessly  fiuBtened,  he  shouted  to  him, ''  Your  stodc 
is  very  badly  put  on."  There  was  an  involuntary  movement  of  in* 
dignation  in  the  ranks :  the  soldiers  could  jud^e  for  themselves  what 
all  these  rulers  of  nations  are  worth  on  close  mspection. 

The  signal  to  retreat  having  been  given,  the  artillery  and  the  1st 
guards  took  the  road  by  ViUeneuve  TEtang,  whilst  me  voltigeurs 
of  the  6th  endeavoured  to  check  with  their  nre  the  skirmishers  that 
pursued  them  up  the  grand  avenue  of  the  chfiteau.  This  precipitate 
fUght  without  striking  a  blow  deeply  mortified  the  troops  that  had 
zemained  faithful.  With  all  their  respect  for  their  superiors,  the 
grenadiers  could  hardly  suppress  the  bitterness  of  their  feelings,  and 
many  of  them  turned  their  bearskin  caps  the  wrong  way,  as  if  to 
show  front,  as  far  as  was  in  their  power,  to  the  insurgents  that  pur* 
sued  them.  The  officers  marched  with  downcast  faces,  and  many  of 
them  shed  tears. 

On  arriving  at  Versailles,  the  regiments  were  huddled  together 
pell  mell,  partly  on  the  exercise  ground,  partly  on  a  plain  in  front 
of  the  Grille  du  Dragon.  No  provident  measure  had  been  taken, 
and  the  officers  had  much  difficulty  in  procuring  provisions  for  their 
soldiers,  harassed  in  mind  and  body.  Sorrow  was  by  this  time 
passing  into  anger,  and  desertion  began.  Tlie  bivouac  lasted  some 
nours,  as  yet  no  review  of  the  troops  took  place:  the  men  mur* 
mured  in  the  ranks,  and  asked  each  other  with  surprise  what  kept 
the  princes  away  from  those  whom  their  presence  would  have 
cheered  and  stimulated.  M.  de  Sala  and  another  officer  of  the  6th 
guards,  seeing  how  rapidly  discontent  was  becoming  general,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  gates  of  Trianon;  but  meeting  MM.  de  Gxiiche  and 
de  Ventadour  on  the  way,  they  learned  that  the  march  was  to  be 
resumed.  The  two  officers  loudly  complained  of  the  inconceivable 
confusion  in  which  the  royal  army  was  left.  ^'  No  one  commands,'' 
they  said:  *^  at  the  very  most  a  few  genemls  come,  and  walk  about 
carelessly  amount  us,  with  epaulettes  stuck  on  plain  coats.  There 
is  no  regular  ^otment  of  duty;  no  attempt  is  made  to  re^r  the 
blunders  that  have  produced  universal  discouragement.  What  is 
intended  to  be  done  with  the  army?  let  us  be  told  plainly.  Is  it 
not  time  that  court  doings  should  be  at  an  end,  and  that  camp 
doings  should  have  their  turn?"  An  order  to  march  was  the  only 
redy  made  to  these  military  remonstrances. 

Though  a  new  ministry  had  been  nominated,  the  old  ministers 
^ad  not  ceased  to  accompany  the  king  and  to  deliberate.  They 
held  a  council  at  Trianon.  M.  de  Giiemon  Ranville  was  of  opi- 
zuon  that  the.  king  could  not  enter  Paris  before  the  submission  of 
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the  rebels;  that  there  remained  to  him  only  one  course,  namelj,  to 
retire  to  Tours,  and  instantly  convoke  thither  the  two  chambers,  all 
the  generals,  the  highest  public  functionaries,  and  the  dignitaries  of 
the  realm.  This  he  considered  the  best  means  of  disorganizing  the 
insurrection  and  disconcerting  its  leaders.  The  advice  was  ap- 
proved of,  and  several  circulars  were  drawn  up  accordingly.  All 
that  was  wanting  was  the  king's  signature,  and  he  seemed  disposed  to 
ffive  it;  but  he  changed  his  mind  all  at  once,  and  his  ministers,  ren- 
dered desperate  by  his  endless  vacillation,  tore  up  the  circulars,  and 
threw  the  pieces  mto  the  basin  of  Trianon. 

The  king  was  absolutely  incapable  of  adopting  any  fixed  course. 
A  thousand  tics  attached  him  to  Trianon,  but  his  abode  th^re  was 
beset  with  multiplied  dangers.  At  last  at  the  urgent  advice  and 
entreaties  of  M.  do  La  Rochejaquelin  and  General  Bordesoulle,  he  at 
last  consented  to  abridge  tne  first  halt,  and  to  set  out  for  Ram- 
bouillet.  The  troops  were  ordered  to  march  towards  Trappes,  and 
they  put  themselves  in  motion,  after  first  tearing  up  the  cartridge- 
boxes  of  those  who  had  deserted,  and  throwing  several  of  the  muskets 
that  lay  scattered  over  the  plain  into  the  park  canal.  The  disorder 
of  tliis  nocturnal  retreat  could  only  be  compared  to  that  following 
an  actual  defeat.  Artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry,  floimdered  on 
promiscuously  in  the  dark.  Musket  shots  discharged  in  the  air  or 
into  the  woods,  every  moment  excited  apprehension  of  some  fresh 
attack.     It  was  more  than  a  retreat,  it  was  a  rout. 

The  royal  family  liad  made  every  preparation  for  its  own  de- 
parture. It  was  settled  that  General  Bordesoulle  should  remain  at 
Versailles  at  the  head  of  his  division,  that  the  dauphin  should  go 
and  pass  the  night  at  Trappes,  and  tliat  Charles  X.  should  set  out 
on  horseback  by  one  road,  whilst  the  Duchess  de  Berri  and  her 
children  should  travel  in  a  carriage  by  another,  so  as  to  rejoin  the 
king  beyond  the  wood  on  the  way  to  Kambouillet. 

Before  leaving  Trianon  the  king  heard  mass  in  a  large  room  where 
there  was  a  chapel  contained  in  a  press.  When  his  attendants  came 
to  tell  him  that  it  was  time  to  depart,  they  foimd  him  immersed  in 

{>ious  and  melancholy  meditation.  He  paced  slowly  through  the 
onely  halls  of  Louis  XIV.'s  palace,  stopping  from  time  to  tame  as 
if  his  gaze  was  arrested  by  some  affecting  subject  of  remembrance. 
It  was  midnight  when  the  condemned  family  reached  the  Ch&teau 
of  Bambouillet,  whither,  scarcely  sixteen  years  before,  a  no  less  ter- 
rible catastrophe  had  driven  the  Empress  Marie  Louise,  a  fugitive 
from  the  fate  of  battles,  from  her  father,  and  carrying  with  her  the 
penates  of  the  empire.  In  those  gardens  where  young  Henri  went  to 
play  till  the  fast  coming  hour  of  exile  should  arrive,  uie  boy  king  of 
Kome  had  romped,  with  equal  Ughtlieartedness,'  in  almost  similar 
circumstances  of  misfortune.  But  such  parallels  are  endless  in  his- 
tory; they  arc  become  mere  commonplace  repetitions  of  destiny. 
Tlie  fugitives  alighted  in  the  lonely  and  silent  courtyard:  the  moon 
alone  hghted  the  windows  of  the  tower.  The  littie  Duo  de  Bor- 
deaux had  fallen  asleep  in  his  governor's  aims ;   CharlM  X>|  ex- 
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hausted  with  fatigue,  let  his  head  drop  on  his  chest  and  wept.  Suf- 
ficiently prepareo— he  proved  this  afterwards — for  an  utter  down- 
fid,  he  b^t  Deneath  the  first  pressure  of  his  misfortunes. 

The  next  day  the  troops  arrived  from  Trappes.  There  is  at  the 
entrance  of  the  forest  of  Rambouillet  a  small  village  named  Le 
P&ray,  where  several  regiments  halted,  others  reached  the  town. 
The  2d  foot-guards,  encamped  right  and  left  of  the  road,  formed 
the  rear-guard  with  the  3d  and  the  gendarmerie.  Here  some  pre- 
cautions were  taken,  and  advanced  posts  were  thrown  out.  But  an 
incurable  despondency  had  already  seized  on  part  of  the  troops.  Mail* 
coaches  and  diligences  passed  every  moment,  decked  with  the  tri- 
xx>lour  flag,  and  insurgents  rode  by  on  horseback  before  the  eyes  of 
the  soldiers  without  any  order  being  given  to  arrest  them;  in  fincj 
the  arm^,  destitute  of  a  leader,  ignorant  of  the  actual  state  of  things, 
uncertain  what  was  to  become  of  it  or  what  it  had  reason  to  hope  or 
fear,  now  resembled  only  a  mob  of  fugitives.  There  was  a  moment 
when  the  rear-miard  broke  ground,  and  seemed  disposed  to  return 
to  Versailles,  whereupon  General  La  Rochejaquelin  galloped  up;  he 
ordered  the  drums  to  beat,  and  the  men  to  fall  into  the  ranks,  and, 
addressing  them,  with  eloquent  emotion,  he  appealed  to  their  honour, 
«nd  brought  them  back  to  remember  their  oaths  and  their  flag, 
Vive  le  rait  shouted  the  soldiers,  and  so  vivid  was  the  revulsion  to 
military  fidelity,  that  when  a  voltigeur  of  the  2d  attempted  to  de- 
sert, his  comrades  drew  their  sabres  against  him. 

A  scene  of  enthusiasm  had  taken  place  in  the  morning:  the  dau- 
phine  had  arrived  at  Rambouillet  from  Dijon,  escaping  from  many 
dangers  by  means  of  a  disguise.  This  princess  had  a  harsh  voice, 
a  stem  countenance,  and  a  freezing  demeanour;  the  misfortunes  that 
had  smitten  her  in  childhood  seemed  to  have  dried  up  in  her  aU  the 
springs  of  sensibility.  Still  the  guards  loved  her;  for  she  had  al- 
ways displayed  an  active  and  thoughtful  care  for  the  welfare  of  the 
more  immediate  defenders  of  the  royal  family.  When  she  passed 
through  the  camp,  the  men  flocked  round  ner:  she  saluted  them 
with  tears,  and  they  returned  her  greeting  with  brandished  weapons 
and  shouts  of  attachment.  But  this  was  the  last  outburst  of  a  de- 
votion that  was  soon  to  die  away  for  want  of  encouragement. 

When  Charles  X.  beheld  the  princess,  whose  eyes  had  been  the 
foimtains  of  so  many  tears,  he  hastened  with  open  arms  to  the 
daughter  of  Louis  X  v  I.,  and  their  sobs  were  mingled  in  their  first 
embrace.  "  And  now  we  are  together  again,  I  hope,  for  ever,"  said 
the  dauphine. 

At  Rambouillet,  the  sumptuous  abode  of  royal  leisure,  where  so 
many  princes  had  forgotten,  amid  their  pleasures,  how  much  the 
people  must  suffer  that  a  king  may  be  amused;  at  Rambouillet, 
whither,  on  the  26th  of  July,  Charles  X.  himself  had  gone  to  refresh 
him  fix)m  the  fatigues  of  the  chase  whilst  his  ordonnances  were 
kindling  a  conflagration  in  Paris,  there  was,  at  this  moment,  barely 
the  means  of  sheltering  the  fugitive  family.  In  order  to  defray  the 
victualling  expenses,  Sie  king  of  France  was  reduced  to  sell  his 
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plate.  The  dauphine  could  not  procure  new  clothes,  and  complained 
of  a  want  of  linen.  Lastly,  as  if  to  put  the  climax  to  bo  many 
poignant  afflictions,  the  colonel  of  the  15th  light  infantry  that  day 
gave  back  his  colours  into  the  king's  hand.  Inirteen  men  accom- 
panied him;  all  the  rest  had  deserted. 

The  gixries  du  corpSy  having  scattered  through  the  park,  killed  a 
great  niunber  of  pheasants  and  other  game  in  the  preserve.  This 
occasioned  Charles  X.  one  of  his  most  acute  distresses;  for,  wanting 
the  strength  of  mind  requisite  to  his  situation,  he  clunff  more  to  the 
petty  advantages  of  greatness  than  to  greatness  itself.  The  king 
was  resigned,  out  the  roortsman  was  almost  inconsolable. 

On  the  1st  August  the  Due  d'Orleans  received  the  following  or* 
donnancc  from  Charles  X.: 

**  The  king,  dcsirong  to  pat  an  end  to  the  troahles  existing  in  the  capitil  and  bk 
another  part  of  France,  and  coaating,  moreover,  on  the  nnoere  attadunent  of  his 
cousin  the  Due  d*Orl^a^  names  him  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdouL 

**  'nie  king  having  thought  fit  to  withdraw  his  ordoimanoes  of  ti^e  tSth  of  Jiil]^ 
approves  of  the  chamibas  meeting  on  the  3d  of  August,  and  he  deaizes  to  indulge 
the  hope  that  they  win  re-establish  tranquillity  in  fiance. 

"  The  king  will  wait  here  for  the  return  of  the  person  eommissioned  to  cany  thift 
declaration  to  YajAa. 

**  Should  attempts  be  made  to  assail  the  life  of  the  king  and  his  fiunily,  or  his 
liberty,  he  would  defiend  himsdf  to  the  death.  Done  at  Bambooillet  the  1st  day  of 
August  "CHABUSS." 

.  This  message  arrived  at  seven  in  the  morning  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
where  M.  Dupin  ain^,  was  already  with  the  Due  d'Qrl^ma. 
Trembling  lest  he  should  lose  the  advantage  of  a  royal  fiiendship, 
M.  Dupin  advised  the  prince  to  send  bac^  an  answer  of  so  deto^ 
mined  a  tone  to  the  message  of  Charles  X.,  as  would  distinctly  sever 
the  cause  of  the  house  of  Orleans  from  that  of  the  elder  brancn;  and 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  draw  up  the  reply.  The  letter  he 
wrote  was  rude  and  merciless.  The  Due  d'Orl&ns  read  it,  put  it 
with  his  own  hands  imder  an  envelope,  and  lighted  the  sealin^mx 
to  seal  it,  when  all  at  once  appearing  to  bcthiiJc  him,  he  said,  '^  xhia 
is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  despatched  without  consulting  my  wife." 
He  went  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  returned  some  minutes  after- 
wards with  the  same  envelope  in  his  hand,  which  was  delivered  to 
the  messenger.  The  letter  that  was  actually  enclosed  breathed 
affection  and  fidelity,  and  it  soothed  and  touched  the  old  monaich; 
so  much  so,  that  from  that  moment  all  his  doubts  and  imcertainties 
vanished.  Charles  X.  had  never  felt  so  much  repugnance  for  the 
Due  d'Orleans  as  had  man^r  men  about  the  court.  £^  had  recently 
given  a  striking  proof  of  this  in  ordering  Grcnend  Trogof  to  confis- 
cate all  the  conies  of  the  Mhnaires  de  Maria  SteUa^  a  libel  against 
the  Due  d'Orl^ans,  which  the  courtiers  took  a  spiteful  pleasure  in 
circulating  at  St.  Cloud.  He  was  therefore  delighted  to  find  in  that 
prince  the  protector  of  his  grandson,  and  feelmg  assured  that  the 
honour  of  tlie  Due  d'Orl^ans  was  the  best  guarantee  of  tlie  Due  de 
Bordeaux's  royal  expectations,  he  put  in  execution,  without  delay, 
a  project  that  before  this  had  but  vaguely  presented  itself  to  his  mind. 
Not  content  with  abdicating  the  crown,  housed  the  absolute  contnl 
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he  podsessed  over  the  dauphin  to  make  him  also  abdicate,  and  he 
believed  in  the  salvation  of  his  dynasty. 

Meanwhile,  after  the  scene  we  liave  just  described,  the  Doc 
d'Oil&dis gave  audience  to  all  the  high  personages  who  came  topay 
eaxly  homa^ge  to  his  fortune.  The  prince  had  sent  for  M.  LafiStte, 
baft  his  anival  was  anticipated  by  MM.  Gasunir  Perier,  de  Bioglie, 
GuijEoty  Dapin,  Sehastiani,  Mole,  and  Gerard.  This  rather  sur- 
prised M.  lAffittCy  who  thought  he  had  a  right  to  the  first  recep- 
tion; but  the  Due  d'Orleans  advanced  to  meet  him  with  marked 
alacrity,  and  treated  him  with  the  most  cordial  familiarity,  whilst 
the  bystanders,  in  order  to  please  the  prince,  outdid  each  other  in 
cSSdnnst  homage  to  the  power  of  the  &vourite.  'The  Due  d'Orl&ms 
knew  now  irresistible  are  flatteries  firom  high  quarters :  he  knew 
moreover  the  character  of  Laffitte.  Taking  him  by  the  arm  with 
an  air  of  fiiendly  familiarity,  and  turning  to  the  other  persons  pre- 
sent, he  said, ''  Follow  us,  Mesdeurs,'*  and  he  went  into  the  next 
room  arm  and  arm  witli  the  opulent  plebeian,  whom  he  had 
charmed  and  fascinated  by  that  one  word,  that  seemed  to  promise  him 
so  large  a  share  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  After  a  few 
words,  intended  no  doubt  to  throw  a  softening  hue.  of  seeming 
modesty  over  the  ^lare  of  sudden  elevation,  the  Due  d'Orleans 
zecounted  with  an  air  of  mystery  the  message  by  which  Charles  X. 
named  him  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  All  this,  he  said, 
was  done  only  to  compromise  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  revolutionists, 
and  such  a  ^oceeding  was  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  JBourbons.  So  ezceedinglj  bitter  did  he  wax  on  the 
the  subject,  that  M.  Laffitte  took  upon  hmi  the  defence  of  Charles  X. 
before  the  face  of  the  man  who  was  about  to  seize  his  crown. 

On  the  same  day  the  Due  d*0rl(5ans  received  the  mimicipal  com- 
mission which  came  to  deposit  in  his  hands  all  the  powers  of  the 
revolution.  The  prince  had  obtained  very  earl^  intelligence  of  this 
intended  step  by  a  letter  which  M.  Maugum's  colleagues  care- 
fully concealed  from  his  knowledge,  because  they  feared  his  oppo- 
sition. Thus  every  one  was  hastening  towards  the  newly-created 
power.  The  Due  d'Orl^ans  gave  a  ve^  gracious  reception  to  the 
deputation,  at  the  head  of  wnich  was  General  Lafayette.  Just  as 
the  commissioners  were  retiring  an  aide-de-camp  whispered  a  word 
in  M.  Mauguin's  ear,  and  led  mm  to  a  closet  wnerc  M.  Gxiizot  was 
drawing  up  a  reply  to  the  letter  in  whicK  the  mimicipal  commission 
had  resigned  its  authority.  M.  Guizot  showed  his  colleague  the 
reply  he  was  drawing  up  in  the  lieutenant-general's  name.    The 

Srmoe  (so  ran  the  document)  thanked  the  government  of  the  Hotel 
e  Ville  for  the  patriotism  it  had  displayed,  accepted  its  resignation, 
but  requested  it  to  remain  constituted  until  further  orders.  "  Orders  1" 
vehemently  ejaculated  M.  Mauguin.  "  Oh !  you  think  the  word 
too  strong,"  said  M.  Guizot;  *'  well,  I  will  say  instructions^  What 
an  idle  mockery  of  deference  to  an  authority  that  had  just  volun- 
tarily proclaimed  its  own  nothingness ! 
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To  obviate,  however,  any  possible  danger  there  might  be  in  this 
forward  haste  to  disarm  the  revolution,  the  leaders  of  the  bourgeoisie 
were  loud  and  conspicuous  in  their  patriotic  demonstrations.  The 
journals  celebrated  the  greatness  of  the  Parisians  in  the  epic  vein. 
Subscriptions  were  opened  on  all  sidoSj — a  bitter  solace  for  the 
mourning  that  had  stricken  so  many  families !  The  numbers  killed 
were  coimted,  the  condition  of  the  wounded  was  attended  to  with 
solicitude:  in  a  word,  the  people  was  fooled  with  its  own  enthu- 
siasm. The  stratagems  and  intrigues  of  the  ambitious  were  the  less 
observed  whilst  the  pubHc  mind  was  called  off  from  them  by  so 
many  heroic  and  pathetic  matters. 

The  hospitals  were  crowded  with  wounded.  It  was  resolved  at 
the  Palais  Royal  to  make  them  a  visit  of  solemnity.  The  Duchess 
d'Orleans,  Madame  Adelaide,  and  the  princesses  Louise,  Marie,  and 
Clementine,  proceeded  to  the  Hotel  jDicu  accompanied  by  MM. 
Barb^  Marbois,  Berthois,  Alexandre  de  Laborde,  jDelaberge,  De- 
goussee,  &c.  The  young  princesses  were  painfully  affected  on  en- 
tering the  wards  where  so  much  suffering  was  accumulated,  and  the 
Duchess  d*Orleans's  natural  gravity  of  demeanour  hardly  concealed 
the  intensity  of  her  emotion.  Witn  a  piety  too  much  elevated  above 
the  things  of  this  world  to  let  her  degrade  an  act  of  humanity  into 
a  device  of  self-interest,  she  spoke  some  kind  words  to  the  first  suf- 
ferei-s  she  happened  to  find  in  her  way:  these  were  men  of  the  royal 
ffuards.  "  Is  it  to  comfort  our  enemies  these  ladies  are  come?' 
feebly  ejaculated  a  July  combatant.  The  words  were  overheard  by 
M.  Dcgoussee,  who  was  escorting  the  Princess  Clementine,  and^oing 
up  hastily  to  the  Duchess  d'Orl^s,  he  said,  **  Madame,  this  is  not 
merely  a  visit  of  humanity;  it  is  a  poHtical  visit;"  and  he  pointed  to 
a  bed  surmounted  by  a  tricolour  flag,  in  which  lay  a  young  man 
who  had  lost  a  leg  by  a  cannon  shot.  The  patient^s  eyes  glistened 
with  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  and  with  that  of  fever:  Madame  Ade- 
laide went  up  to  him  and  began  to  console  him  with  a  profuaon  of 
words,  when,  casting  liis  eyes  on  the  tricolour  flag,  he  said,  "  There 
is  my  recompence.** — "  Where  do  you  come  from?'  continued  Ma- 
dame Adelaide. — "  From  Randau." — "Oh,  indeed!  I  am  glad  of 
it:  we  have  a  ch&tcau  at  Randau:  you  will  pass  your  convalescence 
there,  "will  you  not?*'  In  the  evening  M.  Degouss&  dined  at  the 
Palais  Royal.  When  he  was  taking  his  leave  M.  de  Berthois  said 
to  him,  "  You  will  not  make  your  way  here.  You  utter  useful 
truths,  but  you  blurt  them  out  too  roundly." 

Wc  know  what  had  determined  Chailes  X.  to  abdicate  with  so 
much  indifference.  The  dauphin  had  submitted  without  a  murmur 
to  his  father's  "svill,  but  he  groaned  in  secret,  and  the  consequences  of 
abdication  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  imder  the  most  sombre 
colours.  Still  he  would  have  thought  it  slander  to  the  blood  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  attribute  to  a  prince  descended  from  that  monarch 
the  intention  of  usurping  the  crown.  These  were  also  the  dauphine*8 
sentiments.    In  an  interview  she  had  on  the  2d  of  August  with  one 
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of  her  husband's  most  faithfiil  servants,  she  appeared  to  be  filled  with 
but  one  apprehension :  her  mind  misgave  her  that  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  and  amidst  the  stormy  elements  of  a  regency 
yoang  Henri  would,  perhaps,  be  trained  up  in  principles  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  monarchy  and  of  the  church.  As  for  Charles  X., 
he  had,  I  say  again,  no  thought  that  his  own  fate  could  involve  that 
'of  his  grandson,  particularly  in  a  crisis  which  the  first  nrince  of  the 
blood  was  enabled  to  controL  So  great  was  his  conficience  in  this 
respect  that  he  sent  for  General  de  Latour-Foissac,  and  ^ve  him,  in 
presence  of  the  Due  de  Damas,  sundry  instructions  toucning  the  re- 
turn  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  to  Paris.  At  the  same  time  he  directed 
him  to  dispose  of  the  troops  that  were  still  in  the  capital  as  circum* 
stances  might  require;  ana  he  put  into  his  hands  that  act  of  abdica« 
lion,  which  will  be  recited  by  and  by,  desiring  him  to  go  and  deUver 
it  to  the  Due  d'Orleans. 

General  Latour-Foissac  immediately  set  out  from  Rambouillet; 
he  arrived  at  the  Palais  Royal  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  August, 
and  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the  prince.  The  aide-de-camp  to  whom 
he  applied  gave  him  a  positive  refusal;  the  general  insisted,  and  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  messencer  from  Charles  X.  The  refusal  was  re- 
iterated. "  But,  monsieur,'  cried  the  general,  **  our  dearest  interests 
are  involved  in  the  matter;  the  message  of  which  I  am  the  bearer  is 
of  the  highest  importance."  The  aide-de-camp  had,  doubtless,  re- 
ceived positive  orders,  for  he  remained  inflexible.  AU  he  would  say 
to  the  envoy  of  Charles  X.  was,  that  there  was  to  be  a  sitting  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies  on  the  next  day,  and  that  he  should  postpone 
his  message.  M.  de  Latour-Foissac's  amazement  was  unbounded. 
On  arriving  at  the  Palais  Royal  he  had  noticed  men  of  the  lower 
classes  lying  on  the  very  steps  of  the  staircase;  he  had  been  struck 
with  the  freedom  with  which  people  went  in  and  out  of  the  palace; 
and  the  bustle  he  saw  all  round  him  had  even  recalled  some  dramatic 
recollections  to  his  mind.  He  could  not,  therefore,  conceive  that 
where  persons,  who  came  merely  out  of  curiosity,  were  admitted 
without  ceremony,  there  could  be  no  admission  for  him,  the  messen- 
ger of  a  vanquished  but  not  yet  dethroned  king,  for  him,  the  bearer 
of  that  king's  act  of  abdication  to  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom. He  concluded  from  all  tliis  that  the  Due  d'Orleans  had  been 
secretly  apprized  of  his  intended  visit,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
avoid  it,  either  that  he  mi^ht  not  allow  an  envoy  from  Charles  X.  to 
gather  his  secret  designs  from  any  involuntary  play  of  his  features, 
or  that  he  might  not  have  his  hands  tied  by  inconveniently  precise 
engagements  entered  into  with  an  official  agent. 
•  In  this  perplexing  position  M.  de  Latour-Foissac  thought  it  advis- 
able to  go  to  M.  de  Mortemart  and  request  his  good  offices.  They 
went  together  in  a  coach  to  the  Palais  Royal,  where  M.  de  Morte- 
mart ^ot  out  alone,  and  taking  the  despatch  from  his  companion,  ho 
Sromised  that  he  would  not  deliver  it  to  the  prince  tiU  he  had  first 
one  all  he  could  to  obtain  the  desired  interview.    He  came  out 
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some  mmutes  afterwards.  The  Due  d'Orleans  had  taken  the  de^ 
spatch,  and  flatly  refused  to  receive  the  person  by  whom  CSiarles  X« 
had  sent  it. 

Failing  in  every  thing  else,  General  Latour-Foissac  requested  per- 
mission at  least  to  see  the  Duchess  d'Orl^ans,  for  whom  he  had  two 
letters,  one  from  Madame  dc  Gontaut,  the  other  from  Mademoiselle. 
He  was  more  fortunate  this  time,  and,  thanks  to  the  intervention  of 
the  nephew  of  the  Due  de  Mortemart,  who  was  intimate  with  the 
son  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  he  was  shown  into  the  princess's  apart- 
ment. On  reading  the  letter,  written  by  the  unpractssed  hand  of  a 
child  whose  caresses  she  had  so  oflen  received,  the  duchess  burst 
into  tears.  She  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  her  giief  at  the  veoent 
terrible  catastrophe,  but  she  entered  into  no  particulars  as  to  her  hxuh 
band's  purposes,  simply  saying  that  the  royal  &mily  might  rely  on 
him,  and  that  he  was  an  honest  man. 

The  act  of  abdication  brought  by  M.  Latour-Foissac  ran  thus ; 

**  I  am  too  deeply  distiessed  \>y  the  eyili  that  afflict,  or  that  may  Mem  to  impend 
over  my  people,  not  to  have  aoaght  a  means  to  prerent  them.  I  have  tibereftne 
xetolved  to  abdicate  the  crown  in  &YOTir  of  mj  grandaoo. 

**  The  dauphin,  who  participates  in  my  sentiments,  likewise  renonnoei  his  lifl^ts 
fa  faTonr  of  his  nephew. 

**  Ton  win  theiefore  have,  in  ycfoi  quality  of  Ucutenant-general  cf  the  kingdom,  to 
oaose  to  be  proclaimed  the  accession  of  Henry  V.  to  the  crown.  Ton  will  further- 
more take  aU  the  measures  that  befit  you  to  regulate  the  forms  of  the  gpTemment^ 
during  the  minority  of  the  new  king.  Here,  I  confine  myself  to  making  known 
these  arrangements:  it  is  a  means  of  ayoiding  many  erils. 

**  You  will  communicate  my  intentions  to  the  diplomatic  body,  andyon  wiUinibfiii 
me  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  proclamation  by  which  my  grandson  shall  be  reoog- 
idsed  king,  under  the  name  of  Henry  V. 

**  I  commission  lieutenant-general  the  Yicomte  de  Latonr-Eoissac  to  ddifcr  yoa 
this  letter.  He  has  orders  to  oome  to  an  understanding  with  yon  as  to  the  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  persons  who  have  aocompankd  me,  and  likewise 
as  to  the  arrangements  regarding  what  concerns  me  and  the  rest  of  my  fiynily. 

**  We  wiU  then  regulate  the  other  measures  consequent  upon  the  dumge  cf  reign. 

**  I  renew  to  you,  my  cousin,  the  assurance  of  the  sentiments  with  whimlamyoiir 
affectionate  cousin,  "  CHABLESb" 

It  was  singular  that  Charles  should  have  drawn  up  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  the  important  document  that  changed  the  order  of  suooessioa 
to  the  throne.  Such  an  informality  was  particularly  remarkable  in  a 
monarch  so  scrupulously  observant  of  the  laws  of  etiquette.  But  the 
assurances  of  attachment  contained  in  the  letter  written  by  ihe  Due 
d'Orl^ans  had  sealed  the  mind  of  Charles  X.  against  suspicion.  In 
this  document  the  Due  d'Orleans  was  considers  as  the  natural  pro- 
tector of  the  minority  of  Henry  V.,  and  he  was  left  supreme  arbiter 
of  all  the  measures  wnich  the  fatality  of  the  circumstances  might  ten* 
der  imperative. 

What  course  was  the  Ueutenant-^neral  about  to  adopt?  An 
honourable  issue  was  open  to  his  desires,  though  these  were  ever  b^ 
daring,  and  his  ambition  was  of  too  bourgeois  a  caste  to  fire  him  with 
heroic  aspirations.  By  taking  the  royalty  of  a  child  under  his  guar- 
dianship, he  would  reconcile  the  enjoyment  of  power  with  that 
respect  for  the  principle  of  Intimacy  wluch  it  ¥ra8  not,  perhaps,  safe 
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to  Tiolate,  and  he  would  secure  to  liimgelf  die  advalitages  of  monarchy 
idtliout  Bhalring  its  foundations.  Such  were  the  notions  at  mt 
entertained  by  tnose  who  thought  they  could  read  the  prince's  mind, 
and  M.  S^basiiani  used  language  conformable  with  these  views. 
Others  were  conrinced,  with  Beranger,  that  it  would  be  risking 
every  thing  to  stop  short  at  half  measures,  and  that  there  was  no 
WBjT  of  avoiding  fresh  convulsions  but  by  assuming  the  strength 
aiising  out  of  a  decided  and  straightforward  line  of  conduct.  The 
prince  took  no  conspicuous  step  declaratory  of  his  leaning  to  the  one 
orthe  other  of  these  opposite  ways  of  thinking,  and  he  tdked  inces- 
auitly  of  his  natural  aversion  to  the  cares  ol  so  great  an  authority. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  descanted  earnestly  on  tne  inconveniences 
of  a  regency,  and  the  suspicions  which  would  of  course  be  excited 
and  countenanced  by  any  dubious  state  of  things;  he  was  said  even 
to  have  remarked  on  this  subject,  "  If  Heniy  Y.  had  only  a  pain  in 
his  bowels,  it  would  be  enough  to  make  me  pass  in  Europe  for  a 
poisoner. 

Charles  X.  was  still  at  Rambouillet  at  the  head  of  more  than  twelve 
thousand  men,  and  his  dynasty,  though  fallen,  was  still  guarded  by 
ihirty-d^ht  pieces  of  artulery.  Such  a  neighbomrhood  added  to  the 
perplexities  of  a  position  that  in  its  own  nature  demanded  so 
much  reserve.  It  was  to  be  feared,  moreover,  that  the  Duchess  de 
Beni  would  come  and  cast  her  son  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Pa* 
riaans.  It  was  not  unknown  at  the  Falaia  that  the  princess  had  been 
advised  so  to  do  by  the  Duchess  de  Gontaut.  It  was  of  the  last  ne- 
oeanty  to  prevent  such  a  step,  and  to  find  means  of  getting  rid  of 
the  vicinity  of  Charles  X.  it  was  therefore  agreed  that  imaer  pre- 
tence of  protecting  the  old  long  from  the  violence  of  public  resent- 
ment, commisnoners  should  be  sent  to  hasten  his  departure,  and  to 
accompany  him  with  demonstrations  of  honour.  The  prince's  choice 
fell  on  MM.  de  Tr^vise,  Jacqueminot,  de  Schonen,  and  Odilon  Bai^ 
rot :  but  as  it  was  doubtful  that  those  gentlemen  would  obtain  access 
to  Charles  X.,  by  the  advice  of  M.  Sebastiani  the  Due  de  Coi^y 
was  associated  with  them,  to  serve  them  as  interlocutor,  and  to  ^ve 
their  mission  a  certain  character  of  respectful  protection.  The  Duo 
deTrevise  refused  to  act,  alleging  a  frivolousexcuse;  and  by  a  singular 

rition  of  fortune,  the  man  who  was  appointed  in  his  place  was 
hal  Maison,  the  same  who  had  gone  in  1814  to  receive  the  elder 
brother  of  the  monarch,  who  was  now  to  be  driven  away  almost 
mider  the  eyes  of  a  prince  of  his  fiunily. 

The  commissioners  attended  at  the  ralais  Royal.  The  Due  d'Or- 
Hans  told  him  that  it  was  Charles  X.  himself  who  requested  a  safe- 
guard; and  whilst  he  gave  them  their  instructions,  he  testified  the 
most  kindly  feelings  lor  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons.  M.  do 
Schonen' having  asKed  him  what  was  to  be  done  should  the  Due  de 
Bordeaux  be  committed  to  their  charge,  *^  The  Due  de  Bordeauxl" 
exclaimed  the  prince,  "  why  he  is  your  king !"  The  Duchess  d*Or- 
I^ans  was  present.    Deeply  affectea,  she  went  and  threw  herself  into 
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her  husbadd's  aims,  saying,  **  Ah !  you  are  the  most  hcHiest  man  in 
the  kin^om." 

The  Due  d'Orleans  had  made  every  thing  ready  for  the  embarka- 
tion and  exile  of  the  vanquished  djmasty,  Greneral  Hulot  was  sent 
to  Cherbourg.and  received  command  of  the  four  departments  lying 
between  the  capital  and  the  sea,  in  the  direction  of  Great  Britain. 
Orders  were  also  given  on  the  2d  of  August  to  M^  Durmont  d'Ur- 
viUe,  to  set  out  for  Hilvre  in  all  haste,  and  charter  two  vessels. 

At  the  same  time  the  Courier  Frangcds,  a  leaner  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  a  new  d3masty,  published  an  article  tending  to  prove 
the  illegitimacy  of  the  Ducde  Bordeaux.* 

*  The  propositions  which  the  Doc  de  Mortemart  has  jnst  made  to  the  chamber  of 
peers  in  fkroor  of  the  Due  de  Bordeanz,  will  naturaUr  recall  attentioa  to  a  subject, 
which  at  last  may  be  freely  examined  and  diacossed.  We  shall  confine  omrsdreB  to-day 
to  publishing  the  first  document  inserted  in  the  English  papers  of  the  time;  it  has  nerer 
app&ured  in  France;  its  publication  is  perfectly  opportune;  it  completes  the  paraDd 
that  has  been  drawn,  up  to  this  point,  between  tbe  Stuart  and  the  Capet  families. 

The  following  is  the  tenour  of  this  document,  entitled,  ProUti  of  Ute  Due  {tOfUoMf 
and  made  public  in  London  in  the  m<nith  of  November,  1S20: 

"  His  royal  highness  declares  by  these  presents  that  he  protests  ibrmaDy  agamst 
ptvces-verbal  dated  the  29th  of  September  last,  which  document  ptofeMes  to  establish 
the  fact,  that  the  child  named  Charles  Ferdinand  Dieudonn^  is  the  legitimate  son  of 
her  rojral  highness  Madame  the  Duchess  de  Bern. 

*'  The  Due  d'Orl^ans  will  produce  in  fit  time  and  plaoe  witnesses  who  cm  make 
known  the  origin  of  the  child  and  of  its  mother;  he  will  produce  all  tiie  docmnents 
necessary  to  make  it  manifest  that  the  Duchess  de  Berri  has  never  been  pregnant 
since  the  unfortunate  death  of  her  husband,  and  he  will  point  out  the  authm  Sf  the 
machination  of  which  that  very  weak  princess  has  been  the  instrument. 

**  Meanwhile,  until  the  fovourable  moment  arrives  for  investigating  the  whole  of  tidf 
intrigue,  the  Due  d'Orieans  cannot  forbear  from  calling  attention  to  the  fantastie 
acene,  which,  according  to  the  aforesaid />roceff-oer6a4  was  played  in  the  FliviDoQ- 
Harsan. 

*'  The  Journal  de  Paris,  which,  as  every  body  knows,  is  a  confidential  journal,  an- 
nounced on  the  20th  of  last  August  the  approaching  accouchement  in  the  following 
terms: 

**  *  Persons  who  have  the  honour  to  approach  the  princess  assure  us  that  the  ac- 
couchement of  her  royal  highness  will  not  take  place  sooner  than  from  the  80th  to 
the  28th  of  September.' 

.  "*  When  the  28th  of  September  arrived,  what  took  place  in  the  Duchess's  ^lart- 
ments? 

*«  In  the  night  of  the  28th— 29th,  at  two  o'dodk,  the  whole  household  was  in  bed 
and  the  lights  extinguished;  at  half-past  two  the  princess  called;  but  La  Dame  de 
Vathaire,  her  first  femmcKle-chambre,  was  asleep;  La  Dame  Lemoine,  her  nurses  was 
absent,  and  the  Sieur  Deneux,  the  accoucheur,  was  undressed. 

*«  Then  the  scene  changed :  La  Dame  Bourgeois  lighted  a  candle,  and  all  the  persona 
who  entered  the  duchess's  chamber,  saw  a  child  th^  was  not  yet  detached  from  the 
mother. 

**  But  how  was  that  child  placed? 

"  The  physician  Baron  declares  that  he  saw  the  child  |daoed  on  its  moUisr  and  not 
yet  detadied  from  her. 

"  The  surgeon  Bougon  declares  that  the  child  was  placed  on  its  mother,  and  stalL 
Attached  by  the  umbilical  cord. 

•  **  These  two  practitioners  know  how  important  it  is  not  to  explain  more  par- 
ticularly how  the  child  was  placed  on  its  mother. 

'*  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Beggio  makes  the  follow  declaration: 

«<  <I  was  informed  instantly  that  her  rpyal  highness  ^t  the  pains  of  li^boar;  I 
hurried  that  moment  to  her,  and  on  entering  the  room  I  saw  the  child  on  the  bed» 
and  not  yet  detached  fh>m  its  mother.* 

"^  Thus  the  child  was  on  thie  bed,  the  duchess  on  the  bed,  and  the  nmbOieal  cord 
introduced  under  the  bedclothes. 
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The  commissioners  began  their  journey  at  four  in  the  afternoon: 
it  was  night  when  they  reached  the  outposts  of  the  royal  ariny, 
which  was  encamped  in  the  forest,  right  and  left  of  the  road.  By 
tilie  blaze  of  the  nres  that  burned  from  point  to  point  along  their 
idatBf  the  commissioners  saw  thxeatemng  looks  bent  on  them 
and'  naked  swords  gleaming.  They  reached  Rambouillet  ne- 
Tertheless,  protected  by  the  name  of  the  Due  de  Coigny. 
Charles  X.  beinff  informed  of  their  arrival,  refused  to  receive 
them.    He  thought  it  strange  that  four  men  should  be  sent  to  guard 

**  Remark  what  was  observed  by  the  Sieur  Dcneux,  accoucheur,  who,  at  half- 
past  two  o'clock,  had  it  notified  to  him  that  the  duchess  felt  the  pains  of  labour, 
whereupon  he  hastened  instantly  to  her,  without  taking  time  to  finish  dressing  him- 
rnUff  found  her  in  bed,  and  heard  the  infknt  crying: 

**  Remark  what  is  said  by  Madame  de  Goulard,  who,  at  half-past  two,  was  in- 
formed that  the  duchess  felt  the  pains  of  labour,  who  came  instantly,  and  heard  the 
inihiit  crying: 

''Remark  what  was  seen  by  the  Sieur  Franque,  garde  de  corps  de  Monsieur,  who 
was  on  sentry  at  her  royal  highness's  door,  and  who  was  the  first  person  informed  of 
the  event  by  a  lady,  who  requested  him  to  enter  the  room: 

**  Remark  what  was  seen  by  M.  Laine,  a  national  guard,  who  was  on  sentry  at  the 
door  of  the  Pavillon-Marsan,  who  was  requested  by  a  lady  to  step  up  stairs,  did  so, 
was  introduced  into  the  princesses  chamber,  where  there  was  no  one  but  the  Sieur 
Deneux  and  another  x)erson,  and  who,  at  the  moment  he  entered  the  room,  observed 
that  the  clock  pointed  to  thirty-five  minutes  past  two: 

'^Remark  what  was  seen  by  the  physician  Baron,  who  arrived  at  thirty-five 
minutes  past  two,  and  the  surgeon  Bougon,  who  arrived  some  moments  after: 

**  Remark  what  was  seen  by  Marshal  Suchet,  who  was  lodged  by  order  of  the 
king  in  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  and  who,  upon  the  first  intelligence  that  her  royal 
liighness  felt  the  pains  of  labour,  proceeded  in  all  haste  to  her  apartment,  but  did  not 
arrive  there  until  forty-five  minutes  past  two,  and  was  called  on  to  be  present  at 
the  division  of  the  imibilical  cord  some  minutes  after: 

''Remark  what  must  have  been  seen  by  Marshal  de  Coigny,  who  was  lodged  in 
the  Tuileries  by  order  of  the  king,  who  was  called  when  her  royal  highness  was  de- 
livered, who  repaired  in  haste  to  her  apartment,  but  did  not  arrive  till  a  moment^ 
after  the  section  of  the  cord  had  taken  place: 

"  Remark,  finally,  what  was  seen  by  all  the  persons  who  were  introduced  after 
half-past  two  up  to  the  moment  of  cutting  the  umbilical  cord,  which  took  place  some 
minutes  after  three-quarters  past  two.  Now,  where  were  the  relations  of  the  prin- 
cess during  this  scene,  which  lasted,  at  least,  twenty  minutes?  Why,  during  so  long 
a  space  of  time,  did  they  afiect  to  abandon  her  to  the  hands  of  strangers,  sentinels, 
and  military  men  of  all  ranks?  Is  not  this  ofiectcd  abandonment  precisely  the  most 
complete  proof  of  a  gross  and  manifest  fraud?  Is  it  not  evident  that,  after  arrang- 
ing the  piece,  they  withdrew  at  half-past  two,  and  that,  placed  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, they  waited  the  moment  to  enter  upon  the  stage,  and  to  play  the  parts  they 
bad  assigned  themselves? 

"In  fact,  was  there  ever  seen  an  instance  in  which,  when  a  woman,  of  any  class 
whatever,  was  about  to  be  delivered,  the  lights  were  put  out  at  night,  the  wo- 
men about  her  were  asleep,  that  one  in  particular,  who  was  more  specially  charged 
with  the  duty  of  taking  care  of  her,  went  away,  her  accoucheur  was  undressed,  and 
her  family,  residing  under  the  same  rooi^  remained  more  tlian  twenty  minutes  without 
giving  any  sign  of  their  existence? 

"  His  royal  highness  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  is  convinced  that  the  French  nation  and 
all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  will  be  sensible  of  all  the  dangerous  consequences  of  a 
firaud  so  audacious  and  so  contrary  to  the  principles  of  hereditary  and  legitimate 
monarchy. 

**  Abeady  France  and  Europe  have  been  victims  of  Bonaparte's  usurpation.  Cer- 
tainly, a  new  usurpation,  on  the  part  of  a  pretended  Henry  V.,  would  bring  back  the 
same  misfortunes  on  France  and  on  Europe. 

"Done  at  Farit,  the  dOth  of  September,  1820."— Cburter  Francis  of  the  Sd  of 
August,  1830. 
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him  in  the  midst  of  his  ftrmy;  and  he  sent  them  word  that  the 
usages  of  liis  royal  house  did  not  permit  him  to  give  them  audience 
at  such  an  hour,  but  that  he  offered  them  the  hospitality  of  the  chft- 
teau  for  the  night. 

The  commissioners  returned  with  all  speed  to  Paris  to  report  the 
results  of  their  journey.  The  Due  d'Orl^ans,  who  was  in  bed,  him- 
self let  them  in,  and  received  them  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
dress  himself.  The  two  monarchies  were  thus  palpably  contrasted: 
at  Rambouillet,  respect  for  etiquette  carried  to  temerity;  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  contempt  for  forms  carried  to  neglect  of  the  most  or- 
dinary conventional  proprieties.  The  commissioners  did  not  fidl  to 
remark  the  contrast.  The  monarch  in  drawers  who  stood  before  them 
seemed  more  worthy  than  the  other  to  command,  by  virtue  of  a  mys- 
terious right.  Weak  minds  were  theirs,  that  saw  in  this  religious 
reverence  of  etiquette  only  a  monarchy  that  breaks  down  in  a  day, 
whilst  they  might  have  seen  in  it  a  monarchy  that  endures  for  many 
centuries !  Gewgaws  and  jingling  trinkets,  to  amuse  and  lull  it8 
senses,  are  necessanr  to  the  infancy  of  society.  Traditional  imeriii- 
ties  arc  the  stuff  of  which  the  majestv  of  kings  is  composea.  To 
suppress  human  follj,  is  to  suppress  the  empires  that  endure. 

W  hen  the  commissioners  brought  their  report  to  the  lieutenant- 

feneral,  they  found  him  in  a  very  different  disposition  from  that  he 
ad  manifested  the  preceding  day  with  regard  to  his  family.  "  Let 
him  be  gone,"  he  exclaimed,  with  vehemence;  "  he  must  absolutely 
be  gone;  he  must  be  frightened  into  it.*'  Now  to  force  the  king  to 
depart,  something  more  was  requisite  than  a  pacific  embasey;  'it 
was  therefore  thought  expedient  to  back  this  by  a  threatening  de- 
monstration. Colonel  Jacqueminot  took  upon  him  to  call  forth  that 
demonstration.  There  was  this  additional  utility  in  an  expedition 
to  Rambouillet,  that  it  would  carry  all  the  men  of  hot  blood  out  of 
Paris.  It  was  the  3d  of  August;  the  lieutenant-general  prcposed 
to  appear  before  the  deputies  m  the  splendour  of  his  recent  di^ty: 
a  diversion  might  be  necessary.  Men  were  sent  into  every  qwffter 
of  the  town,  who  shouted  out,  "  Charles  X.  is  threatening  JParis ! 
To  Rambouillet !  to  Rambouillet!*'  A  large  basket,  fuU  ofpifltob, 
was  brought  from  Lapage,  the  armorer's,  to  the  Palais  Koyal, 
and  they  were  distributed,  with  packets  of  powder,  by  M.  de  Ku- 
migny  among  the  el^ves  of  the  Ecole  Poljrtechnique.  The  dram 
beat  to  arms  m  the  capital,  as  it  had  done  in  its  days  of  danger,  and 
the  whole  city  started  to  life  at  the  sound.  The  people  was  in  ihat 
seething  state  that  follows  the  subsidence  of  the  storm.  Hie  notion 
of  a  revolutionary  campaign  in  the  environs  of  the  capital  chaimed  the 
lively  imaginations  of  the  Parisians,  and  seemed  to  promise  them  the 
cnjojrment  of  a  party  of  pleasure  in  the  doing  of  a  deed  of  patiiotiflou 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  m  the  streets  but  ;^onng  men  who  had  donned 
the  bright  baldrics  of  gendarmes  over  their  black  coats,  and  working 
men  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  with  helm  on  head,  and  lanoe  or  fiarbine 
in  hand.      Some  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  who  ' 
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horses,  obtained  them  at  once  from  Kuntzraann's  riding-school,  on 
siting  their  names  and  adding  their  quahty  at  the  foot  of  a  bill, 
Ymich  ran  thus,  "  Bon  pour  un  chevaV'^-l,  O.  U.  a  horse.  All  was 
one  huge  hurlyburly.  The  patriotism  of  these  novel  recruits  broke 
tmt  in  boisterous  laughter,  anSscting  words,  and  confused  clamours. 
Hiose  ingenious  persons,  who  had  reckoned  on  the  frivolity  of  the 
French  mind,  had  reason  to  compliment  themselves  on  their  pene- 
tration.   They  had  brought  the  people  to  parody  its  own  granaeur ! 

Hie  command  of  the  expedition  was  given  to  Greneral  Pajol, 
whom  the  Palais  Royal  looked  on  with  dis&ust,  and  ri^ht  gladly  it 
seized  the  opportunity  of  compromising  and  getting  nd  of  him  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  But  Colonel  Jacqueminot  was  required  to 
take  part  in  the  expedition,  for  the  purpose,  so  at  least  it  was  said, 
of  keeping  watch  over  the  general ;  and  he  resigned  his  place  of  coror 
misaioner. 

As  for  General  Lafayette,  his  mind  preoccupied  and  engrossed 
with  a  thousand  nothings,  he  saw  in  so  thoroughly  a  contrived  af- 
ffdr  as  this  movement  only  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  the  people, 
and  he  gave  orders  that  five  hundred  men  per  legion  shomd  put 
themselves  under  the  conmoiand  of  General  FajoL  But  he  was  tor^ 
mented  with  very  lively  apprehensions.  Was  it  not  exposinff  this 
army  of  chance  recruits  to  a  frightful  butchery,  to  send  it  out 
wainst  brave,  well-disciplined  troops,  fighting  in  the  open  country? 
Accordingly,  at  the  same  time  that  he  signed  such  imprudent  orders, 
he  sent  M.  Frederic  Degeorge  to  bid  the  national  guard  of  Arras  and 
that  of  Amiens  march  to  the  support  of  the  expeditionary  army, 
which  he  said  ran  great  risks  of  being  cut  to  pieces. 

Meanwhile,  a  great  crowd  had  been  assembled  from  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  round  the  Palais  Bourbon,  a  public  sitting  of  the  cham- 
ber having  been  announced.  Those  who  had  taken  the  revolution 
to  be  a  thing  of  earnest  reality,  bitterly  remarked  that  it  was  not 
becoming  to  make  the  opening  of  the  chamber  fall  on  the  date  that 
Charles X.  had  fixed;  that  there  was  something  extraordinary  in  this 
continuation  of  the  past,  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  take  heed  to 
the  first  beginnings.  But  these  discontented  observations  were  lost 
in  the  intoxication  of  so  recent  a  triumph.  At  last  the  doors  of  the 
palace  were  opened,  and  the  deputies  successively  arrived.  M,  de 
Martignac  walked  alone  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  a  few  paces  from  M. 
Laffitte,  who  leaned  for  support  on  M.  Vassal.  MM.  Gmizot,  Dupin, 
CSasimir  Perier,  and  Sebastiani,  had  lost  aU  vestiges  of  their  terrors, 
and  wore  the  radiant  countenanofMi  of  victors.  MM.  Berryer,  Jac- 
quinot  de  Pampelune,  Roger,  de  Bois-Bertrand,  and  Arthur  de  La 
Bourdonnaye,  conversed  ap^rt,  and  their  dejected  looks  were  in  con- 
trast with  the  general  joy.  The  peers  of  France  appeared  in  their  turn. 
Lastly,  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  entered,  followed  by  the  Due  de  Nemours, 
slowly  ascended  the  platform,  and  sat  down  on  a  cushioned  stooL 
Behind  him  was  a  throne  covered  with  velvet,  embroidered  with 
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golilcn  lilies,  and  surmounted  by  a  crowned  canopy.  Shouts  and 
sounds  of  applause  burst  from  all  sides,  as  usual  on  the  accession  of 
all  princes.  The  lieutenant-generars  speech  was  mucli  less  reserved 
than  that  he  had  delivered  on  the  31st,  when  tilings  were  as  yet  in 
quito  an  uncertain  position.  He  spoke,  for  instance,  of  liberty  threat- 
ened, and  of  the  odious  interpretation  given  to  the  14th  article. 
Still  he  alluded,  in  becoming  terms,  to  certain  august  misfortunes; 
but  even  whilst  he  deplored  them,  he  annomiced,  in  a  solemn  tone, 
to  the  chamber,  tliat  he  had  ordered  the  act  of  abdication  of  Charles 
X.  and  of  the  Dauphin  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives.  As  for  the 
motive  of  that  deposit, — namely,  the  tacit  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  legitimacy,  he  said  nothing  on  that  score.  W  as  that  deposit  to  be 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  or  of  another?  Tliis  was 
a  point  the  Due  d'Ork'ans  left  in  doubt. 

jMeanwhile,  every  thing  was  getting  ready  for  the  expedition  to 
Kambouillct.  An  impatient  multitude  filled  the  Place  Louis  XV., 
and  overflowed  into  the  Champs  Elysees.  Hackney-coaches,  omni- 
buses, cabriolets,  and  vehicles  of  every  kind  liad  been  put  in  requi- 
sition to  transport  the  bulk  of  the  army.  The  equipages  of  qraihis 
seigneurs  were  stopped,  their  owners  obliged  to  alight,  ani  their 
places  were  taken  by  men  of  the  lower  classes.  Avocats,  physicians, 
bourgeois  of  every  calUng  in  life,  young  men  of  all  classes  jostled 
each  other  in  this  strange  medley.  At  three  o'clock  the  column 
began  its  march.  It  consisted  of  about  fifteen  thousand  men.  The 
vanguard  was  led  by  Colonel  Jacqueminot,  Greorge  Lafayette,  and 
the  commander-in-cliief,  who,  having  been  able  to  procure  his  equip- 
ment only  piece  by  piece,  had  been  obliged  to  borrow  from  Roths- 
child, tlie  banker,  the  ejiaulettes  he  wore  as  Austrian  consul.  Never 
was  an  expedition  made  w^ith  more  headlong  thoughtlessness.  The 
general  having  called  for  a  map  of  the  country  at  the  Barrierc  des 
jBons-IIomnics,  it  appeared  that  noonehad  thought  of  providing  tliat 
indispensable  re<iuisite  towards  all  operations  of  war.  One  of  General 
Pajol's  aides-de-camp  was  sent  forward  to  get  a  map;  and  he  ob- 
tained one  from  the  Sevres  manufactory  of  M.  Dumas,  member  of 
the  Institute,  on  a  bon  subscribed  witli  the  all-powerful  title  of  pupil 
of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique. 

Thus  thousands  of  men  were  undertaking  a  march  of  fifteen 
leagues,  without  guidance,  provisions,  or  money,  tlirough  a  country, 
the  resources  of  which  had  been  consumed  by  the  passage  of  the 
troops.  Tliere  were  still  at  Versailles,  through  which  the  expedi- 
tion would  have  to  jxiss,  the  remains  of  two  regiments:  was  it  pru- 
dent to  leave  these  in  the  rear?  Ihis  reflection,  which  occurred  to 
M.  DuDoty,  was  communicated  to  (jeneral  Fajol  by  a  pupil  of  the 
Eoole  x^oly  technique,  and  they  all  three  proceeded  to  the  barracks  of 
^  Roe  d'Anjou.  Now  such  was  the  demoralization  of  the  troops, 
Aat:  the  daring  step  taken  by  these  three  men  did  not  encounter  the 
irt-  obstacle.    Tne  soldiers  themselves  delivered  up  their  aimsi 
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which  were  immediately  distributed  to  the  people,  and  went  away 
to  Meaux,  whilst  General  Pajol  returned  to  the  column,  followed  by 
his  two  extemporaneous  lieutenants. 

*  The  expeditionaries  arrived  within  three-quarters  of  a  league  of 
RambouiUet,  worn  out  with  &tigue  and  hunger,  and  in  the  most  hor- 
rible disorder.  The  mimicipality  of  Versailles  was  to  have  delivered 
six  thousand  rations :  they  were  not  forthcoming.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  colunm  had  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  all  the 
adventurers  that  had  flocked  to  it  from  the  country  right  and  left, 
and  by  two  thousand  volunteers  of  Rouen  who  haa  marched  to  the 
aid  of  Paris.  Having  been  met  at  St.  Grermain  by  M.  Laperche, 
whom  the  lieutenant-general  himself  had  sent  to  them,  they  had 
fallen  in  at  Trappes  with  the  rear  of  the  army  of  which  they  formed 
the  reserve.  At^St.  Cyr,  M.  Degouss^e  brought  away  eight  pieces  of 
cannon  belonging  to  the  school:  this  was  all  the  artillery  belonging 
to  the  expedition. 

The  h^  of  the  column  was  passed  a  little  way  from  Rambouillet 
by  a  carriage  travelling  with  great  speed,  and  in  which  Marshal 
Maison,  Odilon  Barrot,  and  De  Schonen  were  going  once  more  to 
Charles  X.  At  Coigny  they  found  the  post-horses  engaged  by  Ge- 
neral Boyer  and  the  brother  of  M.  Cadet  Gassicourt.  Ine  presence 
of  these  two*  mysterious  travellers  struck  them  with  surprise;  and  it 
was  not  until  they  had  given  orders  to  let  no  one  pass  that  the 
commissioners  continued  their  journey. 

General  Pajol  ordered  a  halt  at  Coigni^res,  night  having  over- 
taken the  expedition.  He  looked  on  defeat  as  mevitable  should 
they  be  attacked ;  but  it  was  among  the  habits  of  his  military  life  to 
sport  with  and  defy  fortune.  Besides  this  he  counted  on  the  demo- 
lalization  of  the  royal  guards,  and  he  was  heard  over  and  over  again 
repeating,  "  Troops  demoralized,  troops  undone." 

Meanwhile  some  young  men  who  knew  the  locality,  told  General 
Excelmans  that  it  was  necessary  to  push  forward ;  that  the  tirailleurs 
would  find  sure  cover  in  the  Foret  Verte,  situated  beyond  Coignieres; 
that  from  that  point  they  could  seriously  menace  the  chateau  de 
Rambouillet;  that  on  the  other  hand  it  was  all  over  with  the  Pa- 
risians if  they  remained  encamped  in  a  plain  where  a  single  charge 
of  cavalry  would  be  enough  to  put  them  to  rout.  Upon  this  advice, 
General  Excelmans  gave  orders  to  the  vanguard  to  continue  its 
movement.  Scarcely  had  it  advanced  a  few  paces,  when  it  fell  in 
with  men  returning  full  speed  from  Rambouillet  with  news  that 
Charles  X.  was  gone.  Those  who  were  in  front  fired  off  their 
pieces  in  the  air  in  sign  of  triumph :  those  who  were  behind  thought 
that  the  fi^ht  had  begun.  The  emotion  spreading  from  man  to 
man,  the  disorder  was  soon  imiversal.  To  protect  his  troops,  whom 
there  was  no  hope  of  disciplining,  General  rajol  caused  the  carriages 
in  which  they  had  travelled  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  line  so  as  to  servo 
them  for  a  rampart.  At  last  it  was  found  to  have  been  but  a  false 
alarm,  and  the  men  bivouacked  on  the  road. 
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Provisions  failing,  some  pillaged  hooses  as  they  passed,  oihen 
spread  over  the  fieUs  and  brougnt  in  sheep  which  were  roasted  at 
the  bivouac  fires. 

But  these  supplies  were  insufficient,  and  the  bread  expected  from 
Versailles  did  not  arrive.  M.  Charras  set  off  to  leain  the  cause  of 
the  delay.  On  reaching  the  reai^uard  at  Trappes,  he  sought  out 
General  Excehnans,  whom  he  found  rolled  up  in  his  doiuc,  and 
lying  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  He  commxmicated  the  purport  of  his  mis- 
sion, whereupon  the  general,  highly  incensed,  rephed,  '*  Monsieur,  if 
the  vcliicles  are  not  on  the  mardi  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I 
order  you  to  have  the  prefect  of  Versailles  shot.'* — ^**  Will  you  give 
me  that  order  in  writing?' — "It  is  not  necessary:  do  it."  M. 
Charras  pursued  his  way,  and  on  reaching  the  bamer  of  Versailles 
where  there  was  a  post  of  national  guards,  ne  demanded  two  men  to 
accompany  him  to  the  prefecture.  It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  mom* 
ing :  the  porter  refused  nim  admission,  until  threats  were  used,  when 
he  took  a  lamp  and  conducted  the  pupil  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique 
into  the  prefect's  bedchamber.  "  Where  are  the  ten  thousand  rations 
of  bread  that  were  to  have  been  forwarded  in  the  course  of  the 
day?"  said  the  young  man  on  entering  the  room.  The  prefect 
startled  from  his  sleep,  and  taken  by  surprise,  replied  that  he  had 
only  arrived  the  day  oefore  in  Versailles,  and  that  he  had  done  his 
best.  "  Your  place,"  replied  the  messenger,  with  a  rudeness  jus- 
tified by  the  circumstances,  **  Your  place  is  not  in  bed,  but  where  the 
rations  are  made,"  and  he  repeated  tiie  order  he  had  received.  At 
the  word  shoot,  the  prefect  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  promised  that  in 
less  than  an  hour  the  carriages  should  be  on  their  way  to  Ram* 
bouillet.  *'  I  will  wait  and  satisfy  myself  of  tiiat  fact,"  said  the 
aide-de-camp,  sternly.  The  whole  phjrsiognomy  of  the  revolution  of 
July  srtands  forth  to  view  in  such  scenes,  and  nothing  more  fully 
shows  what  might  have  been  the  effect  produced  by  the  forces  en- 
gendered by  the  insurrection,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  capable  of 
directing  them.  It  was  broad  dayUght  when  Greneral  PajoVs  aide- 
de-camp  rejoined  him  at  Coignieres.  Nothing  untoward  had  oc- 
curred during  the  night.  Many  of  the  expeditionaries,  overcome 
with  fatigue,  had  dropped  down  and  fallen  asleep  in  the  standing 
com  by  the  side  of  tiie  road. 

Such  enemies  were  assuredly  not  very  formidable:  and  yet  the 
mere  news  of  their  vicinity  threw  every  thing  into  commotion  at 
the  chateau  de  Rambouillet.  Its  occupiers  consulted  together  in 
mortal  trepidation.  Some  were  for  standing  their  ground  and 
awaiting  all  chances.  Was  there  not  reason  to  hope  for  speedy 
reinforcements  ?  Was  it  well  to  throw  away  the  destinies  of  the 
monarchy  upon  the  impulse  of  a  panic?  It  would  always  be  po*- 
mblc  to  fall  back  upon  the  Loire;  and  surely  La  Vend^  had  still  an 
asylum  and  avengers  to  offer  persecuted  royalty.  Others  recom* 
mended  prompt  flight.  They  represented  that  insurrection  was 
spreading  afar  into  the  rural  districts;  that  the  Parisians  amounted 
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IB  Bumbers  perhaps  to  80,000  men;  that  letreat  once  cut  off,  there 
would  be  no  quarter  to  be  expected  from  the  victors,  and  that  no 
time  was  to  be  lost  in  withdrawing  out  of  the  reach  of  rebel  rage  the 
last  tender  scion  of  so  many  kings. 

The  fidelity  of  the  troops  too  was  beginning  to  pve  way.  It  was 
related,  indeed,  that  a  soldier  had  blown  his  brams  out  in  remorse 
for  a  momentary  weakness,  and  that  the  artillery  counted  but  one 
deserter.  But  emissaries  sent  &om  Pans  were  incessantly  prompting 
the  troops  to  desert  The  division  of  heavy  cavalry,  commanded  by 
General  Bordesoulle  had  deserted  en  masse.  Some  officers  were 
already  talking  of  their  probable  dismissal,  and  were  beginning  to 
reflect  upon  their  future  prospects.  Those  (and  they  were  the 
greater  number)  who  witnessing  the  disasters  of  the  royal  family 
would  nobly  have  forgotten  that  they  themselves  were  its  victims, 
bitterly  remarked  the  absence  of  many  great  personages  who  had 
never  failed  at  any  of  the  festivities  of  royalty.  Did  some  courtiers 
pass  in  elegant  costume  through  the  groups  of  these  weather-stained 
soldiers,  the  murmurs  grew  louder  than  ever.  And  then  where  was 
the  kixi^?  Where  was  the  dauphin?  What!  these  princes  who 
expected  men  to  die  for  them,  would  they  not  show  themselves  on 
horseback,  sword  in  hand,  and  ready  if  necessary  to  fi^ht  to  the 
death  I  Where,  after  all,  would  be  the  shame  of  abandomng  a  mo- 
narch who  abandoned  himself? 

To  the  effect  of  this  language  was  added  the  impression  produced 
by  the  now  known  fact  of  the  abdication,  and  by  the  conjectures 
Docasioned  bv  the  mysterious  journeys  of  the  Comte  de  Girardin. 
People  askea  themselves  was  he  not  the  medium  of  some  secret  cor- 
zespondence  between  Charles  X.  and  the  Due  d'Orl^ans.  All  this 
ienred  to  increase  doubt  and  indecision. 

General  Vincent  had  disapproved  of  the  ordonnances;  but  he 
was  of  opinion  that  those  who  had  put  them  forth  at  least  owed  it 
to  themselves  to  support  them  with  vigour.  Knowing  what  was 
naawing,  and  that  the  rarisians  were  on  the  march  to  Kambouilleti 
Be  took  measures  to  act  on  the  offensive;  but  just  as  he  gave  the 
QtdisL  to  march.  General  Bordesoulle  came  and  told  him  on  the  part 
of  the  king  to  stop  the  movement. 

NeverthelesB  there  remained  but  two  courses  for  royalty  to  choose 
between;  to  fly  or  to  advance.  At  ten  o'clock  Colonel  Poquc  had 
anired  at  the  outposts,  and  he  had  been  seen,  after  leaving  behind 
Imn  %  small  party  of  insurgents  whom  he  commanded,  walk  up 
Ihe  grand  avenue  and  plant  a  tricolour  flag  tlierc,  a  few  paces 
from  A  platoon  of  natioiml  guards.  He  announced  himself  as  de- 
ttroos  of^a  piuiey,  and  demanded  an  interview.  General  Vincent, 
under  whose  oraeis  M.  J?oque  had  been  quartermaster  in  1814| 
flidj  refused  to  enter  into  a  parlev  which  he  thought  dangerous; 
and  after  several  successive  refusals,  he  threatened  M.  Poque  to  have 
Inm  fired  upon  if  he  would  not  withdraw.  M.  Poquc  nad  no  one 
wilh  him  bat  a  bri^Klier  of  cuirassiers  who  had  joined  the  insurrec* 
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tional  side.  He  requested  the  brigadier  to  retire,  but  the  latter 
rei'used ;  and  Porjue  liimself  folded  his  arms  -with  undaunted  cool- 
nci??.  Fire!  cried  General  Vincent  to  the  Swiss  who  lined  the 
road,  llie  brigadier's  horse  was  killed,  and  Colonel  Pogue  received 
a  ball  in  the  left  instep.  He  was  carried  to  the  offices  of  the 
chateau. 

Charles  X.  testified  the  most  lively  concern  on  hearing  of  this 
event.  He  sent  the  colonel  a  message  expressive  of  his  regret  by 
General  Trogoft',  and  had  his  wound  seen  to  by  his  own  surgeon. 
Madame  de  Gontaut  visited  Colonel  Poque,  and  undertook  to  write 
to  his  mother,  in  the  department  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  reassure  her 
as  to  her  son's  condition.  It  may  be  conceived  what  impressions 
scenes  of  this  kind  must  have  made  on  the  soldier's  mind. 

Such  was  the  moral  situation  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the 
troops  when  the  Parisians  set  out  for  Kambouillet.  It  was  just 
after  dinner  that  Charles  X.  received  intimation  of  their  approadi. 
The  courtiers  vanished  one  after  the  other,  and  some  of  them  with 
such  shameful  haste  that  they  forgot  their  white  plumed  hats.  MM. 
Maison,  Do  Schonen,  and  Odilon  Barrot  arrived  at  nine  o'clock. 
They  were  admitted  into  the  chateau  after  having  been  slowly  con- 
ducted throurfi  the  park,  so  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging  for  themselves  tlic  amount  of  force  that  Charles  X.  had  still 
at  his  disposal. 

Cliarles  X.  received  them  w^itli  a  bluntness  foreign  to  his  usual 
habits.  Ilis  equanimity  had  not  failed  liim  so  long  as  the  tempest 
liad  lumg  suspended  only  over  liis  own  head  and  that  of  his  son. 
His  d(;v<jtion,  I  have  already  said,  made  him  regard  his  misfortunes 
as  a  cliastisement  inflicted  on  him  by  Providence.  But  of  what 
crime  was  that  child  guilty  whom  it  was  sought  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to 
rancour  already  so  amply  satisfied  ?  Tlie  natural  contingencies  of  vic- 
tory a])|)earc<l  to  his  overwrought  mind  in  the  light  of  impious  deeds 
ol"  vi<ik'n(-e.  Always  relying,  moreover,  in  what  he  supposed  to  be 
the  intentions  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  he  could  not  conceive  to  what 
puri)osc  his  f[uiet  was  thus  disturbed.  *'  What  do  you  want  with 
ine,  ni<;H>i(;ui*s?"  he  said,  when  the  commissioners  entered.  "  Eveiy 
tiling  is  now  arranged,  and  I  have  come  to  an  understanding  will 
my  lieuttjuant-genend." — **  liut,  sire,"  replied  Marshal  Maison,  "  ho 
it  is  pn.Miisely  who  sends  us  to  warn  your  majesty  that  the  people  <rf 
Paris  are  marcliing  on  Kambouillet,  and  to  entreat  you  not  to 
ex[ios<»  yourself  to  the  consequences  of  a  furious  attack."  Chark»X.9 
now  thinking  himself  deceived,  gave  violent  expression  to  his 
res«;ntinent,  and  Marslial  Maison,  who  had  been  the  foremost  to 
pn"4(rnt  liirns<;lf,  was  so  intimidated  that  he  retreated  behind  M.  de 
^SclioiKjii.  (Jdllon  Barrot  spoke  out  boldly.  He  talked  of  the  hor- 
roi-M  of  civil  war,  of  the  danger  of  braving  passions  still  glowing; 
and  when('harie»X.  insisted  on  the  rights  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux, 

tnidly  iviicrviiil  by  the  act  of  abdication,  the  orator  represented 
tiim  in  powuasivc  tones  that  the  throne  of  Henry  V.  ought  not 
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to  be  set  up  in  blood. — "  And  60,000  men  threaten  Rambouillet," 
added  Maisnal  Maison.  The  king,  who  was  stalking  up  and  down 
the  loom,  stopped  at  these  words,  and  made  a  sign  to  the  marshal 
^t  he  wished  to  converse  with  him  in  private,  to  which  the  marshal 
after  some  moments'  hesitation  consented.  Looking  him  full  in  the 
fiwje,  the  king  then  said,  "  Monsieur,  I  have  faith  in  your  integrity; 
I  am  ready  to  trust  jrour  word:  is  it  true  that  the  Parisian  anny 
which  is  advancing  is  composed  of  60,000  men?" — **  Yes,  sire." 
Charles  X.  no  longer  hesitated. 

The  king's  letter  to  his  highness  the  Due  d'Orleans  had  been  read 
to  the  troops.  The  Due  do  Luxembourg  issued  an  order  of  the 
day,  acquamting  the  troops  that  their  position  under  Henry  V. 
would  be  the  same  as  imder  Charles  X.,  so  hard  did  the  old  monarch 
find  it  to  persuade  himself  that  he  could  have  a  successor  in  the 
lieutenant-general !  So  Kttle  did  he  believe  this,  that  he  commanded 
M.  Alexandre  de  Girardin  to  go  to  Paris  and  draw  600,000  francs 
firom  the  treasury ;  and  the  report  having  reached  his  cars  that  it  was 
feared  he  would  carry  off  the  crown  jewels,  he  repudiated  that  sup- 
position with  much  vehemence  and  dignity.  Why  indeed  should 
he  carry  off  jewels  which  he  knew  to  be  part  of  his  grandson's 
inheritance? 

The  king's  departure  having  been  decided  upon  by  the  advice  of 
the  Due  de  Raguse  himself,  Charles  set  off  for  Maintenon  with  his 
&mily.  The  vanguard  was  composed  of  chasseurs  of  the  line, 
hussars,  and  lancers;  then  came  carriages,  preceded  and  followed  by 
eardes  du  corps,  and  containing  the  first  of  them  the  grandson,  and 
tiie  second  the  grandfather;  a  child,  and  an  old  man,  the  whole 
monarchy.  Four  regiments  of  foot  guards,  the  gendarmes  des 
cfaasses,  and  the  flying  artillery,  composed  l^e  bod^  of  the  armv. 
A  raiment  of  dragoons  closed  this  line  of  march  which  was  alreaay 
a  funeral  procession.  Several  chfiteaux  were  passed  on  the  roaa : 
not  one  of  their  proprietors  appeared  to  salute  him,  by  whom  the 
great  had  always  been  loaded  with  favours.  The  poor  alone 
remember  in  the  day  of  misfortune. 

The  commissioners  who  had  remained  behind  at  the  h6tel  St.  Martin , 
in  Rambouillet,  to  give  some  orders,  rejoined  Charles  X.  at  the  ch&teau 
de  Maintenon,  where  the  royal  family  received  an  affecting  hospi- 
tBUty.  During  the  night  which  was  passed  at  the  ch&tcau,  Madamo 
de  Gontaut  said  with  a  melancholy  smile  to  M.  de  Schoncn,  ^^  I  am 
ffafongly  inclined  to  leave  that  child  in  your  lap,"  and  she  pointed 
to  the  Due  de  Bordeaux.  '*  I  would  not  receive  him,  madamc !" 
he  replied.  What  mystery  was  there  at  the  bottom  of  this  reply? 
And  what  had  passed  since  the  Due  d'Orleans  said  to  this  same  M. 
de  Schonen,  "  That  child  is  your  king"? 

The  commissioners  brought  Charles  X.  to  consent  to  dismiss  his 
eoaidfl,  and  to  retain  for  escort  to  Cherbourg,  the  place  fixed  on  for 
ms  embarkation,  only  his  military  household.    Then  was  drawi* 
this  order  of  the  day,  the  terms  of  which  deserve  attention : 
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MXmmediatelr  after  the  king's  departme,  all  tbe  regimeiits  of  toot  guards  and  of 
gendarmerie  wul  put  themselves  in  march  for  Chartres,  where  they  will  receive  all 
vie  provision  they  shall  need.  MM.  les  che&  de  corps,  after  having  assembled  their 
regiments,  will  declare  to  them- that  his  Migesty  finds  himself  with  extreme  grie( 
ohliged  to  separate  from  them;  that  he  desires  them  (the  oiflSoers)  to  testily  to 
them  his  satisfiEustion;  and  that  he  win  always  preserve  the  recoltection  of  their 
gallant  conduct  and  the  devotedness  with  which  they  supported  the  fittignes  and 
privations  with  which  they  have  been  overwhelmed  during  these  unfiirtanate  dr- 
cnmstances. 

**  Tlie  king  for  the  last  time  transmits  his  orders  to  the  brave  troops  of  the  garde 
who  have  accompanied  him:  these  are  to  proceed  to  Paris,  where  they  will  make 
their  submission  to  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  who  has  taken  erexj 
measure  for  their  future  safety  and  wel&re." 

This  last  phrase  was  remarkable;  it  seemed  to  prove  that  there 
existed  between  Charles  X.  and  the  Due  d'Orleans  suck  relations, 
that  the  former  of  these  two  princes  had  a  right  to  coimt  unre- 
servedly  on  the  latter.  Such  was  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
order  of  the  day  by  several  officers,  who  thought  that  they  had  now 
found  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  those  contmual  messages  of  M. 
Alexandre  de  Grirardin.  They  thought  that  Charles  X.  would  not 
have  so  implicitly  relied  on  the  lieutenant-general  for  the  care  of 
their  future  welmre,  if  he  had  not  weighty  reasons  for  doing  so. 
Grreat  was  their  surprise  afterwards  when  they  learned  that  the 
guards  were  disbanded. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  August, 
that  the  royal  family  left  the  chateau  de  ISk^intenon.  The  Dudiess 
de  Noailles  appeared  on  the  threshold  in  tears.  The  dau^hine  pre- 
sented her  hand  to  the  officers  to  kiss,  and  said  to  them  in  a  voice 
broken  with  sobs,  '*  Farewell,  my  friends.*'  The  commifisioners  had 
gone  on  to  Dreux  to  prepare  lodgings.  The  guards  drew  up  in  or- 
der of  battle  on  the  road  to  offer  their  last  adieu  to  the  exiles :  when 
Charles  X.  passed  by,  the  drum  beat  as  for  the  passage  of  a  king, 
and  the  colours  were  lowered. 

General  Pajol  being  informed  of  the  departure  of  Charles  X.  gave 
orders  to  retreat.  The  order  was  not  well  received.  Some  republicans 
belonging  to  the  expedition  for  a  moment  entertained  the  thought  of 
assembling  three  or  four  himdred  of  the  bravest  and  most  determizied 
men  in  the  multitude,  returning  to  Paris  at  their  head,  and  crying 
out,  treachery !  The  opportunity  was  favourable  for  a  bold  stroke: 
the  highwrought  state  of  feeling;  the  uncertainty  of  events;  the  as- 
sembk^e  on  one  spot  of  all  the  most  stirring  spirits  of  the  cajntal, 
of  all  those  who  had  no  fixed  occupation  in  life,  and  who  delighted 
in  sudden  change ;  what  elements  of  success  presented  to  darinff  I 
But  this  project  ended  in  nothing :  those  who  had  conceived  it  coul4 
neither  combine  nor  concert  together.  And  then  the  notion  ob- 
tained, even  among  the  most  wary  and  distrustful,  that  things  were 
hurrving  down  a  dcclivitT)  alon^  which  even  traitors  thconselvei 
would  be  irresistibly  impelled,  and  that  to  clog  the  wheels  of  such  a 
revolution  was  utterly  impossible. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  a  great  number  of  volunteers,  irritated  by  the 
fatigue  they  had  undergone  to  no  purpose,  rcfiised  to  obey  the  osdef 
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to  retreat,  and  hurried  to  Rambouillet,  whither  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  obliged  to  follow  them  to  prevent  disorder.  They  ran 
about  the  streets,  intoxicated  with  joy,  firing  off  their  guns  at  ran- 
dom to  celebrate  their  easy  victory.  Chie  of  tneir  own  party  placed  as 
flentinel  at  La  Verrerie,  fell  by  a  chance  ball.  M.  Degouss^,  who  had 
attempted  to  rally  these  disorderly  victors  on  the  way,  was  swept 
along  Dy  the  flood  into  the  chateau  de  Rambouillet,  where  his  first 
care  was  to  secure  the  crown  diamonds,  the  value  of  which  amounted 
to  eighty  millions  of  francs.  The  waggon  containing  them,  which 
had  been  left  in  one  of  the  oflSice  yards  of  the  chateau,  had  been 
sealed  in  the  presence  of  the  commissioners ;  and  the  mayor  of  Ram- 
bouillet, the  last  custodian  of  the  treasure,  had  deUvered  the  keys  to 
Marshal  Maison.  M.  Degoussee  received  the  waggon  in  presence  of 
the  functionaries  of  the  town  and  of  several  officers,  and  gave  an  ac- 
knowledgment. Fearing  that  the  carriages  of  the  ex-king  would  be 
broken  to  pieces,  the  thought  occurred  to  him  of  making  use  of  them 
to  cany  back  the  most  turbulent  persons  in  the  exp^tion.  In  a 
moment  the  gilded  carriages,  emblazoned  with  the  royal  arms,  were 
filled  with  men  of  the  lower  classes,  with  their  long  pikes  and  their 
bayonets  thrust  out  at  the  windows. 

Meanwhile  Greneral  Pajol,  who  had  remained  at  Coigni^rcs,  notified 
to  the  peasants  of  the  district  that  they  need  only  present,  along 
with  the  mayor's  certificate,  an  accoimt  of  the  irregular  contribu* 
tions  levied  upon  them ;  on  doing  which  they  womd  be  forthwidi 
paid.  A  great  nimiber  of  peasants  flocked  in  on  receiving  this  in- 
teUi^nce  :  the  treasure  chest  of  the  expedition  provided  for  all  exi- 
gencies. M.  Cassan,  a  firiend  of  General  Lafayette's,  had  been  ap- 
pointed impromptu  to  the  office  of  pajrmaster-general;  the  promisra 
indemnities  were  paid.  Presentljr  appeared  a  carriage,  surmounted 
by  a  small  tricolour  flag  inscribed  in  black  letters.  Crown  Diamonds. 
l!he  signal  was  then  given,  and  the  march  was  resumed. 

Quite  a  new  episode  in  the  old  history  of  the  frailties  of  earthly 

E''eur,  was  the  spectacle  of  that  boisterous  and  slovenly  multitude 
itedly  stowing  themselves  as  thickly  as  they  could  hang  on, 
and  outside  the  magnificent  coronation  carriages,  drawn 
hj  eight  horses,  with  silken  reins,  driven  by  the  court  coachmen, 
Tfiiose  happy  working  men,  whom  want  and  wretchedness  awaited 
in  their  homes,  made  a  pompous  and  triumphal  entry  into  Paris,  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  stable  establishment  of  the  chateau : — an  heroic 
and  grotesque  procession  well  suited  to  make  the  philosopher  reflect, 
but  which  the  heedless  crowd  hailed  as  it  passed  witn  shouts  of 
lai^ter,  gay  songs,  and  bravoes ! 

The  people  then  entered  en  equipage  the  court  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
there  tney  alighted,  and  all  snouted  under  the  prince's  windows, 
**  Hallo  !  here  are  your  coaches !"  Working  men  with  begrimed 
faces  and  naked  arms  stood  sentinels  at  every  door  of  the  palace, 
some  of  them  armed  with  guns,  others  with  pikes.  The  Duchesse 
d'Qrl&ns  was  greatly  terrified  at  this  spectacle,  which  reminded  her 
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of  the  scenes  of  the  first  revolution.  But  the  due  had  mustered  up 
his  courage,  and  the  smile  never  ceased  to  play  on  his  lips.  Charles 
X.  was  a  fugitive  with  his  family,  leaving  tne  throne  vacant.  Yet  a 
few  vain  formalities  discharged;  and  the  lieutenant-general  became 
king. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  legitimatist  party  was  panic  stricken :  the  republican  had  lost 
a  last  opportunity  of  agitating  men's  minds :  the  Due  d'Orl&ns  had, 
therefore,  no  other  influence  to  fear  than  that  of  M.  de  Lafayette. 
It  was  determined  that  the  post  of  commandant-general  of  the  na- 
tional guards  of  the  kingdom  should  be  given  by-and-by  to  that  re- 
doubted old  man.  This  was  putting  the  dictatorship  into  his  hands, 
had  he  been  able  to  wield  it.  But  those  who  thus  trusted  him, 
knew  their  man.  In  confiding  to  him  a  power,  which  in  his  hands 
would  be  nothing  more  than  an  authority  for  show,  tliey  flattered  his 
vanity  in  due  degree,  they  associated  his  popukrity  with  the  first 
acts  of  the  government ;  and  again  by  busying  him  with  a  thousand 
unimportant  details  they  contrived  to  keep  mm  away  firom  graver 
matters,  and  confined  him  to  the  not  very  serious  politics  of  pro- 
clamations and  orders  of  the  day. 

As  for  the  chamber  of  deputies  the  Due  d*Orleans  knew  it  to  be 
ready  to  anticipate  liis  least  -wishes,  and  already  he  had  found  him- 
self surrounded  there  with  emulous  flatterers.  But  he  felt  the  necessity 
of  ennobhng  and  legitimizing,  by  a  manifestation  of  respect  on  his 
own  part,  the  only  power  from  which  his  nascent  royalty  expected  and 
desired  its  consecration.  That  the  people  might  make  no  diiC&culty 
of  bending  to  the  commands  of  a  chamber  that  had  no  longer  any 
warrant  for  its  existence,  the  prince  treated  that  assembnr  witn 
marked  and  elaborate  deference.  He  seemed  to  humble  nimself 
before  the  omnipotence  of  its  decisions.  When,  according  to  the 
usages  of  the  monarchy,  they  brought  him  the  list  of  the  five  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency  of  the  chamber,  he  selected  firom  that  list 
the  member  who  had  received  most  votes,  M.  Casimir  Perier;  and 
yet  he  made  it  a  point  to  declare  on  all  occasions  that  no  one  was 
more  entitled  than  M.  Lafiitte  to  the  first  testimonies  of  public  gni- 
titude.  He  went  still  further,  and  he  expressed  himself  veiy  dis- 
tinctly on  the  right  which  the  chamber  should  in  fiiture  possess  to 
name  its  own  president  without  the  monarch's  interference.  Hius 
the  Due  d'Orl^ans  exalted  as  a  political  power  that  assembly,  the 
members  of  which,  taken  individually,  strove  which  should  most  ob- 
sequiously submit  themselves  to  the  growing  ascendancy  of  hia 
fortmies. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  the  prince's  predilectioiui  wen 
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beciiming  to  display  themselves.  He  did  not  much  like  MM.  Gxiizot 
and  de  Broglie,  whose  haughty  temper  and  stiff  manners  he  feared 
and  disliked :  but  there  was  an  affinity  of  doctrine  between  him  and 
these  men  that  silenced  the  voice  of  purely  personal  aversion.  The 
duke  was  much  more  favourably  disposed  towards  M.  Laffitte.  He 
liked  his  easy  character;  he  listened  with  pleasure  to  his  long  and 
lively  stories;  and  being  himself  very  verbose,  he  was  glad  to  find  an 
always  complacent  listener  in  Laffitte.  He  hoped,  moreover,  to  make 
him  a  blind  instrument  of  his  own  designs.  Unfortunately  Laffitte 
had  rightful  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  court,  a  thing  which 
princes  do  not  forgive.  His  popularity  was  too  great  for  one  who 
diould  play  the  part  of  a  familiar ;  and  General  Sdbastiani  suited 
the  prince  better  in  this  respect. 

Li  the  existing  position  of  things  the  most  important  ministry  was 
that  of  foreign  amiis ;  for  by  this  time  the  Due  d'Orleans  had  no 
anxiety  on  any  other  point  tlian  that  of  conciliating  Europe.  The 
office  nad  been  given,  as  we  have  seen,  to  M.  Bi^on:  General  Se- 
bastiani,  who  secretly  longed  to  supplant  him,  insinuated  that  the 
foreign  sovereigns  would  hardly  enter  into  correspondence  with  the 
historian  of  the  imperial  diplomacy ;  not  wishing,  however,  to  put 
himself  forward  too  soon,  he  caused  the  portefeuiue  of  foreign  affairs 
to  be  given  to  Marshal  Jourdan,  who  from  his  great  age  and  his 
wounds,  was  not  likely  to  retain  it  lonff.     M.  Bignon  was  transferred 

I>rovisionally  to  the  ministry  of  public  instruction.  M.  Girod  de 
'Ain,  too,  succeeded  in  supplanting  M.  Bavoux  in  the  prefecture  of 
police. 

The  austere  Dupont  de  TEure  felt  himself  out  of  his  element 
amidst  all  these  intri^es.  Begiuled  by  the  prince's  ^oodnatured 
simplicity,  he  believed  him  impatient  oi  the  yoke  of  his  new  cour- 
tiers ;  but  still  Dupont  did  not  labour  under  the  less  painful  disgust 
at  the  ways  of  power.  And  then,  the  leaders  of  what  was  subse- 
quently called  the  doctrinaire  school  already  bore  secret  sway  in  the 
council.  This  was  readily  to  be  detected  from  the  famous  erratum 
in  the  Momteur^  in  which,  for  the  plirase  *'  A  charter  shall  be  hence- 
forth a  reality,"  was  substituted,  *'  The  charter  shall  be  henceforth  a 
reality." 

The  dissensions  among  the  leaders  of  the  victorious  bourgeoisie 
were,  in  reality,  more  keenly  expressed  than  serious  in  their  objects. 
The  maintenance  of  social  order,  founded  on  the  principle  of  compe- 
tition; the  fireedom  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry,  and 
that  of  the  press  under  certain  limitations ;  the  emjpire  of  the  moneyed 
interests;  tne  ratification  of  the  inequalities  of  ^rtune;  the  concen- 
tration of  political  power  in  the  middle  class  more  or  less  strictly  cir- 
cumscribea; — these  were  the  aims  they  were  all  bent  on  with  equal 
aidoiir. 

Only,  some  amoi^  them,  such  as  MM.  Dupont  de  PEure,  Laffitte, 
Berard,  Benjamin  Constant,  Eusebe  Salverte,  and  Demar9ay,  we-^ 
for  giving  more  full  and  free  play  to  the  course  of  liberal  idi 
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tiiey  would  have  had  the  monarchical  power  more  limited;  the  elec- 
toral qualification  reduced ;  the  liberty  of .  the  individual  more  re- 
spected ;  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  left  with  less  jealousy  to  its 
natural  elasticity:  in  a  word,  they  demanded  the  curtailment  of 
governmental  authority  in  favour  of  public  opinion,  and  they  seemed 
to  consider  a  respect  for  all  that  is  individual  as  the  best  of  social 
guarantees. 

The  others,  such  as  MM.  Guizot  and  de  Broglie,  believed  in  the 
necessity  of  ceaselessly  watching  and  moderating  the  movement  of 
the  public  mind :  they  looked  with  distrust  on  opinion,  thought 
only  of  fortifying  the  principle  of  authority  by  augmenting  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  regarded  the  concession  of  too  great 
Ireedom  to  individual  genius  as  a  cause  of  disturbance  and  danger 
to  the  whole  body  of  society. 

The  instincts  of  the  former  class  prompted  them  to  wish  the  do- 
minion of  the  bourgeoisie  more  complete ;  the  calculations  of  the 
latter  induced  them  to  wish  it  more  durable. 

Hence  was  evinced  in  the  former  a  very  marked  repugnance  for 
every  thing  connected  with  the  principles  the  Restoration  had  sought 
to  uphold ;  and  in  the  latter  a  manifest  tendency  to  borrow  certain 
conservative  forms  from  the  Restoration. 

These  two  parties  assumed  shape  and  substance  the  very  day  after 
the  revolution.  MM.  de  Broglie  and  Guizot  affected  to  believe  that 
the  revolution  had  been  effected  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  strict  execution  of  the  charter;  therein  coincidmg  with  the  secret 
views  of  the  Due  d'Orleans.  But  their  adversaries  had  the  upper 
hand,  and  M.  Berard  set  about  revising  the  constitution. 

The  H6tel  de  Ville  belonged  definitively  to  the  Orleanists.  Their 
audacity  had  been  swollen  by  success,  and  their  violence  knew  no 
bounds  since  the  31st  of  July.  All  who  had  raised  their  voices 
against  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  were  denounced  as  enemies  of  the  public 
weal.  General  Dubourg  above  all  was  accused  with  premeditated 
vehemence.  Colonel  Rumigny,  aide-de-camp  to  the  heutenant-ge- 
neral,  gave  out  that  M.  Dubourg  was  an  old  emigrant,  an  agent  of 
Charles  X.,  a  traitor.  After  the  scene  of  the  31st,  at  the  Hotel  de 
Villc,  General  Dubourg  had  felt  that  his  place  was  no  longer  therei 
and  had  retired.  He  attempted  to  reappear  there  two  days  after- 
wards, but  measures  were  taken  to  repulse  him.  Scarcely  had  he 
reached  the  foot  of  the  second  flight  of  stairs,  when  he  was  furioaaly 
assailed,  and  narrowly  escaped  assassination. 

Lafayette  was  near  yielmng  to  the  current,  and  had  been  put  out 
of  countenance.  He  had  caused  the  words  USberfy^  EquaUtif^  PiJk^ 
&  Order y  to  be  inscribed  on  the  banner  of  the  national  ffuard.  M. 
Gtirod  de  TAin  waited  on  him  on  the  part  of  die  Due  d'&l^ans,  and 
besought  him  to  obliterate  the  word  Equality;  which  he  saw  awoke 
such  painftd  recollections.  As  La&yette  showed  some  lehictBiice, 
Girod  de  TAin  exclaimed,  "  It  is  a  son  that  entieats  you  in  ike  ] 
of  his  father's  memory."    New  colours  were  ordered. 
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The  republicans,  however,  still  retained  some  hopes.  They  knew 
the  rancorous  jealousy  with  which  the  bourgeoisie  regarded  the  here- 
ditary peerage.  To  cause  the  abolition  of  tnc  chamber  of  peers  to  be 
deezeed  in  the  open  streets  was  a  daring  attempt,  but  one  that  might 
be  realised.  Now  had  that  been  accompEsked,  what  would  there 
hxve  remained  of  the  political  r^^me  of  the  Restoration  ?  Deputies 
doubtful  of  the  legitimacy  of  their  functions,  amidst  the  remams  of 
a  vanquished,  execrated,  trampled  royalty.  The  republicans  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  make  the  abolition  of  the  peerage  the  matter  of 
ft  c(nq>  de  main.  Looking  to  the  immediate  effects  of  their  project, 
there  was  something  puerile  and  even  ridiculous  in  its  character. 
The  conspirators  were  to  gather  in  the  square  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
from  vanous  points  of  Paris,  set  out  thence  for  the  Palais  du  Lux- 
embourg, uttering  shouts  likely  to  arouse  the  people,  rush  into  the 
palace,  pitch  the  benches  out  of  the  windows,  and  bar  up  the  doors. 
However  insignificant  a  demonstration  of  this  kind  might  be  in  itself, 
it  was  capable  of  producing  immense  results  at  a  moment  when  the 
people  was  still  bivouacked  in  the  squares,  at  a  moment  when  the 
public  force  was  not  yet  in  activity,  and  no  govenmient  was  in  re- 
gular operation.  But  what  gave  the  demonstration  a  real  importance 
was,  that  it  was  backed  by  the  formally  promised  adhesion  of  a 
great  personage  whom  the  republicans  wisned  to  compromise  beyond 
return,  and  to  force  into  power  by  the  way  of  insurrection.  Now 
this  is  what  happened.  In  the  night  of  the  4th — 5th  of  August,  M. 
Charles  Teste  was  visited  by  M.  Marchais,  who  brought  him  a  letter, 
in  which  General  Lafayette  summoned  ihem  both  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  They  proceeded  thither  without  delay,  and  were  admitted  to 
the  general's  apartment.  The  day  was  beginning  to  break,  but  a 
lamp  nearly  spent  threw  a  flickering  light  over  the  room.  Lafayette 
lay  fiist  asleep  with  his  arms  folded.  Teste  and  Marchais  sat  down 
by  his  bedside,  and  for  a  long  while  abstained  from  disturbing 
the  old  man's  sleep.  Teste,  however,  had  thought  the  words  of 
Lafayette's  letter  rather  strange,  and  he  was  impatient  for  an  expla- 
nation. He  laid  his  hand  gently  on  the  old  man's  forehead  and 
awoke  him.  *'  Ha !  you  are  come,  messieurs,"  said  Lafayette,  as 
he  opened  his  eyes  ;  **  I  sent  for  you  to  tell  you  that  the  scheme 
agreed  on  is  impossible." — "  Lnpossible  !"  passionately  exclaimed 
Cnarles  Teste,  a  man  of  loyal  soul,  but  impetuous  and  suspicious. 
**  What  would  you  have?"  replied  Lafayette.  "  I  have  been  sup- 
plicated not  to  give  Paris  up  to  the  hazards  of  a  fresh  revolution.  I 
promised  that  I  would  not,  and  pledged  my  honour  to  that  effect." 
— **  But  you  pledged  your  honour  that  you  would  not  let  the  revo- 
lution be  swamped  by  an  intrigue,"  rephed  Charles  Teste.  He  did 
not  press  the  matter ;  and  the  republicans  were  soon  informed  that 
they  must  no  longer  reckon  on  Lafayette's  co-operation. 

Thus  did  a  power,  that  yet  had  not  its  roots  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  revolution,  gradimlly  expand  and  gather  strength,  disentangling 
itself  from  all  obstacles.    Nevertheless,  the  state  of  things  still  im^ 
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Sosed,  even  on  the  most  sharp-set  ambition,  the  necessity  of  some 
iscreet  forbearance.  The  word  royal^  which  had  everywhere  been 
obliterated  dining  the  three  days,  liad  nowhere  reappeared.  The 
avocats  at  the  cour  royale  styled  themselves  only  avocats  of  the  court 
of  appeal.  Among  those  who  wished  to  see  the  Due  d'Orl^ans 
crowned,  some  rejoiced  at  the  idea  that  he  was  about  to  become 
king  by  layinff  liis  hand  upon  the  crown;  others,  less  deeply  versed 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  feared  that  he  would  be  restrained  by 
secret  scruples. 

The  rights  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  were  warmly  discussed  in 
the  journals,  the  salons,  and  even  in  the  streets.  M.  Camille  Roussel, 
a  young  lawyer,  who  combined  a  clear  intellect  matured  by  study, 
with  a  generous  heart,  said,  in  a  pamphlet  which  excited  much  sen- 
sation, "The  charter  of  Louis  XVlII.  no  longer  exists;  Charles  X. 
has  torn  it  up.  His  soldiers'  cartridges  and  ours  have  scattered  ita 
fragments.  The  French  nation  is  returned  to  the  full  exercise  of  its 
sovereignty.  It  alone  can  and  must  deUberate  on  the  form  of  ita 
government.  But  thirty  millions  of  men  can  only  deliberate  by 
proxy.  Who  are  to  be  those  proxies?  The  existing  chambers 
cannot  exercise  legislative  power  by  virtue  of  the  charter,  because 
that  charter  no  longer  exists,  and  because,  moreover,  it  needs  the 
concurrence  of  the  king,  and  we  have  no  king."  The  pamphlet 
concluded  with  these  words: — *' The  chambers  may  immediately 
employ  tliemselves  in  marking  out  the  mode  in  wmch  the  nation 
shall  be  consulted  as  to  the  choice  of  its  proxies ;  this  must  be  the 
principal,  we  may  even  say  the  sole  object  of  their  deliberations. 
Their  decisions  on  all  other  topics,  however  wise  thejr  may  be,  can 
have  but  a  provisional  character.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the 
reply  to  the  speech  of  the  lieutenant-general  contained  a  positive 
declaration  to  that  effect :  that  declaration  would  quiet  many  appre- 
hensions, and  appease  many  discontented  feeUngs  that  are  ready  to 
break  out  in  violent  utterance." 

This  pamphlet  put  the  question  in  a  clear  light,  and  imbodied  the 
tone  of  feeling  prevalent  throughout  all  the  sound  portion  of  the 
bourgeoisie. 

The  lieutenant-general  was  not  unconscious  of  the  fact;  his  whole 
conduct  was  therefore  governed  with  consummate  prudence.  All 
his  words  breathed  an  mtelligent  liberalism.  If  he  talked  of  the 
civil  list,  it  was  to  bewail  the  heavy  burden  its  excessive  amount 
had,  up  to  that  time,  entailed  on  the  people.  Laffitte  was  enchanted 
beyond  telling;  Dupont  de  TEure  himself  felt  his  distrust  graduidty 
melting  away.  He  saw  plainly  enough  that  the  revolution  was 
making  leeway,  but  he  md  all  the  bhune  on  his  doctrinaire  col- 
leagues; and  M.  Berard  heard  him  sa]^,  on  the  4th  of  Auffusti 
'*  We  are  beset  by  an  aristocratico-doctrinaire  faction,  that  stnTSSf 
with  all  its  might,  to  blast  the  fruit  of  liberty  sown  by  tlie  rerola- 
tion.  I  have  no  hope  but  in  the  loyal  inte^ty  of  the  Duo  d*Qr^ 
l^ans,  who  appears  to  me  to  be  animated  with  the  best  intention^ 
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but  does  not  always  possess  the  degree  of  enlightenment  one  could 
wish." 

The  lieutenant-general,  in  &ct,  showed  himself  neither  impatient 
for  nor  greedy  of  sway.  He  seemed  to  wait  till  he  was  sougnt  for; 
whether  it  was  that  he  wished  to  let  the  bourgeoisie,  whose  triumph 
was  bound  up  with  his  elevation,  distinctly  feel  how  necessary  he 
was  to  it,  or  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  exhibit  himself  to  his 
&mily  and  to  Europe  as  a  victim  to  the  public  good. 

The  courtiers,  on  their  part,  did  not  seem  to  apprehend  the  loss 
of  his  favour  for  doing  violence  to  his  patriotism.  They  took  upon 
them  the  responsibility  of  all  measures  deemed  useful  with  obstre- 
perous intrepidity,  and  took  much  pains  to  compromise  their  own 
popularity,  tne  better  to  preserve  the  prince's,  being  well  assured  that 
their  devotedness  would  not  fail  to  be  rewarded,  though  it  had  ceased 
to  be  perilous. 

Their  zeal  in  this  respect  went  so  fiir,  that  on  the  3d  of  August  the 
Tight  of  sitting  in  tho  chamber  of  peers  was  accorded  to  the  Dues  de 
Nemours  and  Chartres.  This  distinction,  created  in  favour  of  a 
young  man  and  of  a  minor,  must  have  appeared,  and  did  appear, 
extraordinary,  when  following  close  upon  a  revolution  accomplished 
against  the  privileges  of  birth.  But  as  the  lieutenant-general  had 
never  made  any  secret  of  his  contempt  for  these  monarchical  trifles; 
as,  up  to  that  time,  his  language  and  manners  had  been  those  of  an 
honest  plebeian;  as  he  was  the  first  French  prince  w^ho  had  sent  his 
sons  to  college,  those  who  were  not  very  sharpsighted  could  suppose 
that  the  admission  of  the  Dues  de  Chartres  and  de  Nemours  to  the 
chamber  of  peers  had  been  contrary  to  his  wish. 

His  conduct,  on  the  whole,  disarmed  all  distrust.  Never  had 
prince  wooed  popularity  with  more  good-humoured  and  imreserved 
frankness.  How  many  men  of  the  people  could  boast,  in  those  days, 
of  having  grasped  in  their  homy  hands  the  hand  cordially  offered 
by  the  prince  to  every  man  that  passed  him !  Had  he  not  been  seen 
in  the  Kue  St.  Honor^  putting  a  glass  to  his  lips  offered  to  him  by  a 
working  man?  The  people,  which  is  not  fond  of  seeing  men  con- 
descend to  please  it,  was  perhaps  but  slightly  moved  by  these 
demonstrations ;  but  they  furnished  an  inexhaustible  theme  for  eulogy 
to  those  who  had  need  of  dazzling  men's  minds  with  the  prestige  of 
novelties. 

•  Thus  the  admiration  for  the  duke  encoimtered  neither  sceptic  nor 
contradictor  among  those  about  him.  If  some  slight  defects  were 
attributed  to  him,  it  was  only  to  furnish  a  motive  the  more  for  joy 
and  hope :  if  his  rather  parsimonious  habits  were  mentioned,  it  was 
only  to  point  out  the  economy  that  would  doubtless  be  introduced 
into  the  administration  of  the  state.  The  very  acts  that  might  have 
startled  suspicious  minds  turned  to  his  glory.  He  was  loudly  com- 
miserated tor  the  sacrifices  imposed  on  him  by  ministers  not  worthy 
to  serve  him;  so  that  the  lustre  of  his  libcrahsm  was  heightened  by 
the  apparent  faults  of  his  courtiers. 

Q 


M.  BjbUBD'S  SCHEME  OF  fiBTOBX. 

During  this  time  M.  Berard  was  preparing  to  submit  a  propodtion 
to  the  chamber,  in  which  the  following  passage  was  remarked: 

**  The  Te-estaUishment  of  the  national  guard,  with  the  intenrentSon  of  the  national 
guards  in  the  choice  of  their  officen;  the  intervention  of  tine  dtizeni  in  the  fonna- 
tion  of  the  departmental  and  mmiicipal  administrationg;  the  reipansibility  of  the 
ministers  and  of  the  secondary  agents  of  the  administration;  the  position  dfmilitary 
men  legally  fixed;  the  re-election  of  deputies  promoted  to  public  oflloes,  have  been 
already  assured  to  us. 

^  Public  opinion  demands  tarihenDore  not  mere^  a  Tain  tolenuioe  of  allreligion^ 
but  their  most  complete  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law;  the  expulsion  of  foreign 
troops  from  the  national  army;  the  equal  attribution  to  the  three  powers  of  the  right 
of  initiating  hiws;  the  suppression  c£  the  douUe  Sectoral  yote;  a  BoitaUe  reduc- 
tion in  the  age  and  rate  prescribed;  lastly,  the  total  reconstmction  of  the  peerage, 
the  bases  of  which  have  been  successively  vitiated  by  prevaricating  ministers. 

**  We  are  the  elected  of  the  people,  messieurs;  it  has  confided  to  us  the  defence  of 
its  interests,  and  the  expression  of  its  wants.  Its  first  wants,  its  dearest  interests^ 
arc  liberty  and  repose;  it  has  conquered  its  liberty  from  tyranny;  it  is  for  us  to 
secure  its  repose,  and  we  can  only  do  so  by  giving  it  a  stable  and  just  government.'* 

On  these  conditions  M.  Berard  proposed  to  his  coUeagues  to  pro- 
claim the  Due  d'Orleans  long  of  the  French,  and  to  proclaim  nim 
immediately.  M.  Berard's  proposition  was  carried  to  the  council  by 
M.  Dupont  de  TEure;  it  did  not  appear  suffidentlj  monarchical  to 
the  doctrinaire  part  of  the  cabinet.  Keener  eyes  than  those  of 
MM.  Gtiizot  and  de  Broglie  found  in  it  a  more  senous  defect:  it  con- 
tained a  statement  of  prmciples,  the  application  of  which  it  did  not 
define,  and  which  were  to  be  discussed  on  a  subsequent  oocaaon. 
Was  there  not  in  this  a  momentous  danger  for  a  monarchy  which| 
in  reality,  was  not  inclined  to  differ  very  widely  from  other  mo- 
narchies ?  To  leave  the  constitutional  compact  indefinite  was  to  open 
a  field  for  endless  controversy,  and  to  introduce  the  revolutionary 
Ipirit  at  the  commencement  of  a  reign.  Was  it  not  better  to  take 
advantage  of  the  public  bewilderment  in  order  to  close  the  revolutioni 
and  to  snatch,  along  with  the  crown,  all  that  could  serve  to  consoli- 
date and  shelter  it?  The  Due  d'Orleans  was  fuUy  ahye  to  this,  and 
he  confided  to  MM.  Guizot  and  de  Broglie  the  task  of  substitutinp 
a  definitive  compact  for  a  vague  proposition.  Moreover,  as  M.  Be- 
rard was  looked  on  witli  misgivings,  on  account  of  the  energetic 
attitude  he  had  assumed  in  the  revolution,  and  as  his  obedience  was 
doubted,  he  was  twice  successively  put  out  of  the  council,  whither, 
nevertheless,  they  had  promised  to  sununon  him,  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  measure  he  was  pr^mrin^* 
Already  acceptance  was  refused  to  all  but  unreserved  obeeqm- 
ousness. 

And  flatterers  did  congregate  in  crowds  round  the  new  throne^ 
each  vaunting  his  recent  services,  and  promising  services  to'come. 
There  was  for  some  days,  in  all  the  avenues  to  power,  a  fever  of 
avidity,  an  overflowing  of  boasting  and  meanness,  of  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  ^ve  an  idea.  The  men  who  had  exposed  thor  lives 
in  the  revolution  alone  displayed  a  modest  dignity.  Tvrelve  or 
fifteen  crosses  having  been  offered  to  the  Nicole  rolytechnique,  the 
pupils  assembled  in  an  amphitheatre  to  consider  what  answer  they 
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should  give  to  the  offer,  and  they  decided  unanimously  that  the 
croeBes  should  be  refused.  They  also  declared  that  those  of  them 
who  had  plain  clothes  should  lay  aside  their  uniforms,  that  they 
might  not  be  confounded  with  the  hectoring  men  of  the  day. 

Jji  proportion  as  the  revolution  receded  into  the  past,  Rois  be- 
came a  vast  focus  of  intrigue.  The  hunt  for  place  was  prosecuted 
with  a  headlong  ardour,  that  stopped  at  no  oDstade.  The  publio 
conveyances,  every  day  and  every  hour,  discharged  on  Paris  a  host 
of  expectanta  arrived  firom  the  provinces,  to  share  in  the  first  distri- 
Imtion  of  good  things.  It  was  all  one  hideous  scramble.  The  whole 
scum  of  society  floated  on  its  surface.  Many  of  those  who  had  held 
places  under  the  Restoration  thought  it  no  shame  to  defend  their 
position  against  candidates  arrived  by  coach.  Petitions  flowed  in 
jBx>m  all  quarters,  and  they  were  crossed  by  defections  as  numerous. 
Many  were  the  royalists  who  then  anathematized  M.  de  Polignac, 
and  violently  denounced  what  they  called  the  madness  of  the  ordon- 
nances;  they  had  not  seemed  so  very  mad  to  these  loud-mouthed 
Toyalists  the  day  they  were  promulgated.  A  very  remarkable  fact, 
wnich  was  brought  to  light  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  the 
correspondence  at  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  was,  that  'almost  all 
the  prefects  had  ^ven  their  voices  in  favour  of  the  ordonnances. 
One  alone  had  dedared  that  he  would  not  execute  them ;  that  was 
M.  de  Lascours,  prefect  of  Ardennes,  who  instantly  sent  in  his  re- 
mmiation.  M.  Alban  de  Villeneuve,  prefect  of  the'North,  had  sub* 
nutted  to  the  ordonnances,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  regret 
at  seeing  realty  enter  on  such  a  course.  MM.  Sers,  prdect  of  Puy 
de  D6me,  Kogniat,  prefect  of  la  Moselle,  Lezay-Mam^sia,  prefect  of 
Loir-et-Cher,  nad  not  disguised  the  dangers  tliat  mi^ht  sprm^  froyi 
the  suspension  of  the  charter.  M.  de  Jessaint,  who  had  been  a 
raefect  ever  since  the  office  was  instituted,  had  made  no  observation. 
The  ministers  of  Charles  X.,  we  see,  had  not  been  altogether  im- 
reasonable  in  counting  on  the  support  of  the  public  functionaries, 
and  of  the  influential  members  of  the  court  party.  But  in  the  eyes 
of  all  who  had  been  attached  to  the  old  ministers  only  by  the  ties  of 
interest,  their  defeat  was  their  foremost  crime. 

The  revolution  which  had  just  been  accomplished  was  the  work 
of  all  France;  Paris,  all  things  considered,  had  been  but  the  theatre 
of  that  event.  It  had  spread  too  with  extreme  rapidity  throughout 
all  the  departments.  The  tricolour  flag  was  everywhere  hailed 
with  affection;  the  outbreak  was  electrical  and  imanimous.  "  They 
are  fighting  in  Paris,"  was  the  cry  in  every  spot  of  Franco  on  the 
day  the  communications  between  the  capital  and  the  provinces  were 
cut  off.  This  was  the  natural  consequence  of  that  strong  centraliza- 
tion the  Empire  had  established,  and  the  Restoration  inherited. 

We  will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  innumerable  partial 
risings  which  were  but  repercussions  of  the  insurrection  of  Paris. 
AU  these  episodes  of  the  great  epos  were  similar  in  character,  and 
imbodied  the  same  lessons.    The  msurrection  of  Lyon  alone  claims 
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a  brief  consideration,  because  we  shall  by  and  by  have  to  show  th$ 
revolution  of  1830  prolonging  itself  in  the  history  of  Lyon,  that 
unfortunate  city,  destined  to  be  twice  rent  and  ensanguined  by 
civil  war. 

Of  all  the  cities  of  France  none  perhaps  was  better  prepared  than 
Lyon  to  offer  an  energetic  resistance  to  the  ordonnances.  It  had 
been  the  focus  of  Orlcanist  and  Bonapartist  conspiracies  in  1816  and 
1817 ;  and  the  cruelties  of  the  provost's  court,  when  the  guillotine  did 
its]work  amid  shouts  of  Vive  Henri  IV.,  had  remained  stamped  in  cha- 
racters of  fire  on  the  memories  of  the  inhabitants.  The  commercial 
class  was  liberal;  and  democratic  tendencies  nungled  with  Bonapart- 
ism  prevailed  among  the  working  men,  many  of  whom  were  old 
soldiers  whom  the  disbanding  of  the  army  of  the  Loire  had  sent 
back  to  manufacturing  occupations.  The  ovation  afforded  to  La- 
fayette on  his  return  from  America  in  1829,  showed  what  was  the 
indignation  with  which  the  Polignac  administration  had  fiUed  that 
persevering  and  brave  city.  Its  resistance  to  the  ordonnances  mi^ht 
therefore  have  been  reckoned  on  with  certainty;  nor  did  it  in  tact 
wait  for  news  of  the  victory  of  the  Parisians  before  it  rose  in  arms. 
It  was  on  the  29th  that  Lyon  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
ordonnances  through  the  journals.  Some  hours  afterwards  all  work 
was  suspended  as  ii  by  enchantment ;  the  citizens  crowded  the  squares 
and  streets;  disarmca  but  threatening  groups  laid  siege  as  it  were  to 
the  civil  and  military  authorities,  whilst  a  regiment  of  cavalry  wMch 
was  ordered  to  drive  them  back  could  not  succeed  in  dispersing  in 
any  satisfactory  degree.  A  numerous  assembly  congregated  at  the 
Brotcaux,  imder  the  influence  of  some  old  charbonniers.  But  here, 
as  well  as  in  Paris,  the  leading  men  proved  themselves  inferior  to 
their  position  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  Shielding 
their  revolt  under  the  protection  of  legal  forms,  they  invoked  the 
charter,  protested  their  respect  for  the  misled  Bourbons,  and  talked 
of  a  collective  petition  and  of  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the 
government  respecting  the  rc-estabushment  of  the  urban  national 
guard  on  its  old  footing.  With  this  view  a  commission  was  named, 
or  rather  named  itself,  the  principal  members  of  which  were  MM. 
Momaud,  Duplan,  now  conseiller  a  la  cour  de  cassation,  and  Pru- 
nelle,  subsequently  mayor  of  Lyon. 

These  things  took  place  on  the  30th.  But  there  were  among  the 
resistance  party  many  men  of  energy  who  were  incensed  at  the 
dubious  and  languid  attitude  of  the  commission ;  and  these  agteed 
to  assemble  in  arms  next  day,  the  31st,  on  the  Quai  de  Sets,  near 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  nominate  their  leaders  on  the  groimd.  The 
first  armed  men  made  their  appearance  at  six  o'clock,  and  were 
loudly  cheered  by  the  multitude. 

The  news  of  a  battle  fought  in  Paris  was  by  this  time  confusedly 
rumoured  about  the  streets.  The  diligences  had  not  arrived  over^ 
niglit.  The  prefect  and  the  general  preserved  the  most  suUen  si- 
lence respecting  whatever  news  the  telegraph  conveyed  to  them.  At 
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eaght  o'clock  M.  Morin,  chief  editor  of  the  liberal  journal  of  Lyon, 
hakened  to  the  Quai  dc  Rctz.  He  had  refused  to  submit;  his  printT 
ing-presses  liad  been  seized,  and  he  came  to  demand  aid  of  the  in- 
au;^ents.  Some  armed  men  wei*e  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  he 
published  liis  paper,  which  contained  a  vigorous  protest  against  the 
ordonnances. 

.  Meanwhile  the  number  of  citizens  ready  for  action  was  every 
moment  increasing.  Arms  unfortimately  were  scarce.  Dealers  in 
old  iron  sold  rusty  muskets  and  old  sabres  witliout  scabbards  at  ex- 
orbitant prices.  The  command  of  the  insurgents  was  conferred  on 
Captain  Zindel,  a  man  of  resolution,  and  an  ardent  patriot :  other 
officers  were  elected  by  acclamation.  Tlie  multitude,  dense  and 
menacing,  was  evidently  ready  to  lend  its  hands  to  the  insurrection. 
MM.  JDebrosses  and  Paultre  de  Lamotte,  the  former  prefect,  the 
latter  commandant  of  the  military  division,  were  in  a  situation  of 
momeDtly  increasing  danger.  The  news  from  Paris  was  gloomy, 
the  fidehty  of  the  troops  doubtful;  and  it  was  known  that  many 
influential  bourgeois  were  connected  by  community  of  opinions  and 
by  the  ties  of  fnendship  with  officers  of  the  10th  and  47  tli  of  the  line, 
which  raiments,  with  one  of  chasseurs  and  some  artillery,  made  up 
the  ganison. 

.  In  these  critical  circumstances  M.  Debrosses  displayed  a  courage 
angularly  contrasted  with  tlie  terror  that  seemed  to  have  fallen  on 
the  Lyonese  royalists.  A  proclamation  calUng  on  the  insurgents  to 
disperse  on  pain  of  military  execution,  was  posted  up  in  the  streets  of 
Lyon.  The  commission  elected  the  preceding  day  had  the  singular 
weakness  to  back  tliis  audacious  step,  promising  to  use  its  efforts 
with  the  government  to  obtain  a  regular  organization  of  the  national 
guard. 

These  two  proclamations  were  treated  with  equal  scorn,  and  M. 
Thomas  Tisson,  a  member  of  the  commission,  having  besought  the 
armed  bands  on  the  Quai  de  Retz  to  retire,  was  repulsed  with  rage 
and  indignation. 

The  audioiities  had  concentrated  tliemselves  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville 
vitli  the  garrison.  The  arsenal  and  the  prefecture  were  carefully 
guarded.  Urgent  orders,  some  of  which  were  intercepted,  were 
sent  to  the  garrisons  of  Clermont,  Puy,  Montboison  and  Vienne, 
KifliiiTig  them  hasten  to  Lyon  by  forced  marches.  A  shot  was  flred, 
tsd  it  was  thought  the  conflict  was  begun.  Upon  this  M.  Prevost, 
II.  Zindel's  lieutenant,  made  his  way  alone  into  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
ind  called  on  the  authorities  to  commit  the  guard  of  the  place  to 
an  equal  number  of  national  guards  and  soldiers.  The  authorities 
refused,  and  demanded  concessions.  Provost  immediately  drew  his 
watch,  and  said,  as  he  laid  it  on  the  table,  *'  You  Imve  but  five  mi- 
iiuteB  to  accept  what  I  have  proposed.  If  I  am  not  back  with  my 
oomrades  by  the  expiration  of  that  time,  tliey  have  orders  to  attack.*' 
.  He  spoke  the  truth;  preparations  for  the  attack  were  making  at 
all  points;  the  r^ioaent  of  chasseurs  that  set  out  in  the  direction  of 
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the  H6tel  Ae  Ville  could  not  make  its  way  through  the  dense  masses 
of  the  people;  already  the  pavements  were  broken  up;  already  the 
vehicles  at  hand  were  converted  into  barricades ;  the  troops  of  the  line 
had  loaded  their  muskets.  The  treaty  demanded  by  Prevost  was  re- 
fused by  the  prefect ;  but  the  general  and  the  municipal  coimcillors  ac* 
ce<led  to  it.  The  national  guards  were,  consequently  admitted  into 
the  H6tel  de  Ville,  where  a  post  of  soldiers  was  left.  The  batta- 
lions retired  to  their  barracks,  whilst  the  crowd  cried  Vive  la  Chartet 
Down  with  the  Bourbons !  and  old  soldiers  mingled  with  these  ac- 
clamations the  accustomed  cry  of  Vive  TEmpereurl  The  arsenal 
was  surrendered,  the  telegraphs  were  seized,  tne  national  guard  was 
organized  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  town.  The  tricolour  cockade 
was  worn  before  the  faces  of  the  soldiers  who  still  wore  the  white. 
It  was  a  complete  victory;  that  of  Paris  was  not  known  till  the 
next  day. 

There  was  this  much  remarkable  in  the  Lyonese  resistance,  that 
although  it  had  not  been  determined  by  the  events  of  Paris  it  was 
impetuous,  irresistible;  and  the  triumph  was  won  without  striking  a 
blow,  by  the  sole  effect  of  the  imposing  attitude  of  the  people.  The 
resistance  was  neither  less  prompt  nor  less  energetic  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  towns.  There  was  a  battle  at  Nantes;  Rouen  and  Havre  sent 
auxiliaries  to  the  insurgent  Parisians.  At  Arras  M.  Frederic  De- 
ffeorge,  chief  editor  of  the  Propagateur^  courageously  published  his 
journal  on  the  27th  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  commissary  of 
police,  and  kept  the  authorities  at  bay  for  three  day&    Moreover  a 

E'  of  the  1st  regiment  of  engineers,  in  garrison  at  Arras,  were 
oscd  to  side  with  the  people,  in  whose  favour  Captain  Cavaignac 
Lieutenants  Lebleu  and  Odier  openly  declared  themselves.  So 
great  even  was  the  ardour  of  some  soldiers  that,  on  the  night  of  the 
30-3 1st,  fifty  of  them  left  the  city  and  set  out  on  their  march  to 
Paris,  under  the  command  of  a  quartermaster. 

On  the  6th  of  August  M.  Guizot  delivered  to  M.  Beraid  a  papeTi 
in  the  handwriting  of  M.  de  Broglie,  containing  a  scheme  for  the 
modification  of  the  charter,  much  more  limited  than  that  devised  by 
M.  Bcrard.  It  set  forth  the  act  of  abdication  of  Charles  X.  as  one 
of  the  determining  motives  for  calling  the  Due  d'Orleans  to  the 
throne,  thereby  bestowing  on  the  new  dynasty  the  baptism  of  legi- 
timacy. It  made  no  mention  of  a  reduction  of  the  qualificatioa  of 
electors  or  of  deputies.  Lastly,  the  guarantees  most  accurately  de* 
fined  in  M.  B<:*rard's  scheme  were  rendered  shadowy  and  numb- 
stantial  by  the  vague  language  of  the  ministerial  plan.  M.  Biiaid 
determined  to  pay  no  heed  to  modifications  so  insufficient  as  these, 
but  to  present  his  own  plan  to  the  chamber. 

The  sitting  of  the  6tii  of  August  opened  imder  the  presidency  of 
M.  Laffitte,  who  supplied  the  pmcc  of  Casimir  P^rier,  M.  B6raid 
had  no  sooner  read  his  proposition  than  it  was  loudly  eheefeJL 
Those  even  who  did  not  approve  of  his  scheme  saw  in  it  tke  ad- 
vantage of  a  danger  incurred  by  another.    M.  Demai^ay,  howerert 
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rose  to  protest  against  modifications  which  he  contended  were  not 
sufficiently  ample.     A  commission  was  appointed,  at  the  suggestion 
of  M.  Villemain,  to  examine  the  project.     Suddenly  it  was  an- 
nounoed  that  menacing  groups  were  collected  in  all  the  approaches 
to  the  Palais  Bourbon;  M.  Keratry  demanded  a  nocturnal  sitting  on 
aooount  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  circumstances;  and,  in  fact,  the 
members  could  hear  the  tumultuous  cries  outside,  "Down  with 
heredily!    The  chamber  betrays  us!"    The  deputies  were  seized 
with  intense  uneasiness;  they  passed  in  and  out  of  the  hall;  the 
majority  ^thered  round  Lafayette,  Benjamin  Constant,  and  Labbey 
de  Pompieres,  imploring,  wim  clasped  hands,  the  protection  of  their 
populonly.    M.  Girod  de  TAin  went  out,  and  meeting  M.  Lh^ritier 
cie  I'Ain  on  the  steps  of  the  peristyle,  said  to  him,  "  You  know 
Montebello?" — "  Yes." — **  He  was  tin  brave.    Well,  his  daughter  i$ 
my  sonrin-lawr    For  such  was  the  confusion  of  all  these  legislators. 
Tney  promised  that  the  people  should  be  consulted.     A  protest 
against  what  were  called  instigators  of  disorder  was  sent  roimd  the 
nlleries,  and  some  young  men  were  cajoled  to  sim  it.     Benjamin 
Constant  and  Labbej  de  Pompieres  presented  themselves  succes- 
aively  under  the  penstyle  of  the  palace;  then  came  Lafayette;  the 
tumult  was  allayed  when  he  appeared,  but  the  most  heated  of  the 
multitude  contmued  to  cry,  "Down  with  heredity!"  whilst  La- 
fayette said,  with  suppliant  voice,  "  My  friends,  my  good  friends, 
we  are  watching  over  your  interests.     We  are  aware  that  we  are 
here  without  credentials.     But  go  away  I  beseech  you."    This  was 
the  second  time  that  Lafayette  deliverea  up  the  revolution  to  royalty. 
The  chamber  impatiently  awaited  the  report  of  the  commission. 
All  these  deputies  lelt  that  they  did  not  represent  the  nation,  that 
their  mission  had  expired,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  why  their 
authority  should  survive  the  downfal  of  all  the  institutions  on  which 
it  depended.     It  was  necessary,  therefore,  cost  what  it  might,  to 
hinder  the  people  from  coming  to  a  clear  imderstanding  of  its  posi- 
tion; it  was  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  bewilder- 
ment, to  be  beforehand  with  all  objections,  and  anticipate  all  resist- 
ance by  dint  of  promptitude  and  boldness.     The  crown  once  set  on 
the  head  of  the  Due  d'Orl<?ans,  a  definite  position  once  assumed, 
what  then  would  signify  protests  made  too  late?    The  new  regime 
would  have  in  its  favour  the  consecration  of  fact,  if  not  of  nght; 
and  every  one  knew  well  that  a  people  does  not  set  about  making  a 
devolution  every  day. 

The  chamber,  therefore,  received  with  extreme  alacrity  the  official 
commimication  of  the  act  of  abdication  made  to  it  by  M.  Gruizot. 
Some  deputies,  indeed,  M.  Mauguin  among  others,  inveighed  against 
the  nuluty  of  such  an  act,  sa3mig  that  Charles  X.  s  forfeiture 
of  the  crown  had  been  declared  by  the  victory  of  the  people,  and 
that  it  was  not  by  virtue  of  an  abdication,  but  of  the  popular  will 
that  the  Due  d'Orleans  was  to  become  king.     It  was  all  in  vain. 
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The  people  excited  alarm.    The  act  was  ordered  to  be  deposited  iix 
the  archives. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  M.  Dupin  presented  himself  to 
read  his  report,  which  he  had  had  but  two  hours  to  draw  up.  It 
was  late;  the  deputies  were  overcome  with  fatigue,  but  they  wished 
to  commence  the  discussion  immediately.  Benjamin  CJonstant  and 
Salverte  inveighed  so  strongly  against  the  indecency  of  such  haste, 
that  the  chamber,  for  sliame*s  sake,  adjourned  the  discussion  to  the 
next  day. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  the  deputies  arrived  at 
the  Palais  Bourbon.  Tlie  journalists  were  absent;  the  galleries 
empty :  the  reason  of  this  was  that  it  had  been  given  out  on  the 
preceding  day  that  the  chamber  would  begin  its  sitting  at  ten  o'clock ; 
but  the  leaders  of  the  bourgeoisie  had  sent  expresses  round  to  the 
deputies,  fixing  an  earlier  hour  of  meeting,  so  great  was  the  dread 
of  encountering  the  pubUc  gaze. 

The  deliberation  was  about  to  begin,  when  M.  Demar^ay  rose 
and  expressed  his  indignation :  what  meant  that  furtive  sovereignty 
the  chamber  arrogated  to  itself  ?  What  did  they  mean  by  pretend- 
ing to  make  a  king  in  a  comer?  The  flagrant  character  of  this 
usurpation  particularly  shocked  M.  de  Cormenin,  whose  inexorable 
logic  was,  at  a  future  day,  to  deal  the  new  dynasty  terrible  blows. 
At  last  the  discussion  begun  on  the  report  of  M.  Dupin  relative  to 
tlie  Bcrard  proposition.  MM.  Conny  and  Hyde  de  Xfeuville  cou- 
rageously expressed  their  sorrow  for  the  fallen  family,  for  that  race 
of  kings  so  often  and  so  rudely  stricken.  The  latter  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  assembly  when,  speaking  of  the  recent  terrible 
catastrophe,  and  of  the  infatuated  men  who  had  brought  it  about* 
he  added,  *'  I  will  not  betray  in  their  hour  of  affliction  those  whom 
I  have  served  from  my  childhood.  I  can  do  nothing  against  a  tor- 
rent, but  at  least  I  offer  up  my  prayers  to  heaven  for  the  wel&ie 
and  liberty  of  my  country.'  MM.  Benjamin  Constant  and  De  La- 
bordc  replied  temperately  to  both  these  speakers,  at  the  same  time 
vigorously  repudiating  the  principle  of  legitimacy.  M.  Beriyer  re- 
cognised the  right  of  the  chamber  to  modify  the  constitution  but 
not  to  cliango  the  dynasty.  *'  The  prime  requisite,"  replied  M. 
Yillcmain,  ^*  is  that  the  throne  should  be  filled  and  the  public  liber- 
ties guaranteed  at  the  same  time."  M.  Villemain  had  solemnly  de- 
clared on  the  30th,  that  he  did  not  think  himself  empowered  to 
dispose  of  the  supreme  authority.  But  might,  however  it  may 
change  hands,  always  retains  worshippers. 

The  first  part  of  Berard  s  proposition,  modified  by  the  commig* 
sion,  was  adopted  in  these  terms,  which  perfectly  explain  the  PoUcj 
of  the  Due  d'Orleans  and  the  bourgeoisie  on  this  first  period  of  their 
common  sway : 

**  The  cliamber  of  depntief ,  taking  into  consideration  the  impsrioaB  neeenit^  xe* 
8ialting  from  the  eTenti  of  the  26tb,  27th«  28th,  and  29th  of  Jiily»  and  Snaa  tin 
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^neral  situation  in  which  France  has  been  placed  in  consequence  of  tlie  violation  of 
the  constitutional  charter;  considering,  moreover,  that  in  consequence  of  that  viola- 
tion and  of  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  the  king,  Charles  X., 
Ids  Boyal  Highness  Louis  Antoine,  dauphin,  and  all  the  members  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  royal  family  are  at  this  moment  quitting  the  French  territory,-*deckire8  that 
the  throne  is  racant,  de  facto  and  dejuref  and  that  it  is  indispensably  needful  to  pro* 
▼ids  ibr  tiie  same." 

This  paragraph  was  very  judiciously  worded.  It  set  forth  the 
elevation  of  me  Due  d'Orldans  as  the  compulsory  result  of  events  in 
which  it  was  very  possible  he  had  himself  taken  no  part.  Charles  X. 
was  not  expelled  from  the  kingdom,  he  quitted  it,  and  the  Due 
d'Orl&ns  only  ascended  the  throne  because  the  throne  happened  to 
be  vacant.  Thus,  whatever  foreign  cabinets  might  have  regarded  as 
revolutionary  in  the  duke*s  accession,  was,  of  course,  cleared  up  to 
their  satisfaction ;  that  prince  was  no  longer  an  usurper,  he  was  the 
unavoidable  continuator  of  the  system  of  order  and  peace  guaranteed! 
by  the  monarchical  form.  It  had  been  the  wish  of  the  Due  d'Or- 
l&na  to  make  Europe  believe  that  he  respected  in  Charles  X.  a 
member  of  the  family  of  inviolable  kings,  when  he  sent  commis- 
ffloners  to  Rambouillet  to  protect  him  agamst  the  passions  which  the 
duke  himself  had  excited.  Nothing  could  be  better  adapted  to  fulfil 
the  prince's  intentions  than  the  declaration  we  have  just  read.  It 
was  adopted  almost  without  opposition. 

Nothing  remained  but  to  stipulate  the  conditions  of  the  new  es- 
tablishment in  order  to  mask  the  usurpation  from  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  after  having  done  tliis  as  regarded  Europe.  Tne  second 
mragraph  of  the  proposition  suppressed  the  preamble  of  the  charter. 
On  this  occasion  M.  Persil  insisted  that  sovereignty  was  vested  in 
the  people  alone;  that  this  principle  must  be  proclaimed,  must  be 
written,  to  the  end  that  no  one  should  in  future  be  able  to  style  liim- 
self  king  by  divine  grace,  and  he  proposed  that  these  two  articles  of 
the  constitution  of  1791  should  be  inserted  under  the  head  of  sove- 
reignty. 

*'  SoYereignty  belongs  to  the  nation;  it  is  inalienable  and  imprescriptible.  The 
nation  can  ordj  exercise  its  rights  by  delegation." 

This  proposal  fell  to  the  ground. 

M.  Persil  was  answered  that  his  idea  was  imbodied  in  the  com- 
mission's second  paragraph,  which  ran  thus : 

^The  chamber  of  deputies  declares  that,  according  to  the  wish  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  French  people,  the  preamble  of  the  charter  is  suppressed  as  offensive  to  the 
dignity  of  the  nation,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  confer  on  the  French  by  royal  fayoor 
(oetro^er)  rights  that  belong  to  them  essoitially." 

This  paragraph  was  passed;  but  the  dexterous  men  of  the  party, 
secretly  determined  to  strike  out  from  it  the  homage  paid  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people;  and  this  was  actually  done  in  printing 
the  new  cnarter, — a  gross  knavery,  which  passed  entirely  unnoticed 
at  that  time  amidst  the  struggling  and  confusion  that  prevailed ! 

The  assembly  next  proceeded  to  revise  some  articles  of  the  char- 
ter, which  it  hurriedly  examined.  The  suppression  of  the  6th  ar- 
ticle, however,  which  declared  the  catholic  religion  the  religion  of 
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the  state,  provoked  a  keen  dispute.  Some  were  for  havinff  the  ca- 
tholic religion  declared,  as  the  commission  proposed,  the  reugion  of 
the  majority  of  Frenchmen.  The  assertion  of  this  feet  was  re- 
mrded  as  i(fle  and  tmmeaning  by  Benjamin  Constant,  whilst  Charles 
jDupin  eagerly  called  for  it,  regarding  it  as  a  highly  politic  measure, 
and  he  invoked  in  favour  of  nis  opmion  the  nervously  susceptible 
fenaticism  of  the  southern  populations.  M.  Viennet  harangued 
against  the  prejudice  that  branded  the  Jews,  and  would  have  had 
the  ministers  of  all  religions  paid  by  the  state.  The  balance  of 
opinion  in  the  chamber  was  at  last  adjusted  and  expressed  in  the 
following  article : 

^  The  ministers  of  the'catholic,  apostolic,  and  Roman  religion,  professed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  Frenchmen,  and  those  of  the  other  Christian  denominations  (cn/teff)  xeoeiTO 
•alanes  from  the  public  treasury." 

Neither  the  catholics  nor  the  protestants,  nor  the  French  of  other 
denominations,  were  to  be  satisfied  with  the  uncertain  tone  of  this  ar- 
ticle; the  first,  because  their  reli^on  was  no  longer  that  of  the  state; 
the  second,  because  the  law  offensively  established  their  minoii^;  the 
others,  because  the  law,  in  making  mention  only  of  Christian  deno- 
minations, seemed  to  grant  to  these  only  the  benefit  of  public  pa- 
tronage. It  was  a  strange  compromise  between  the  prmciple  of 
moral  unity  and  the  free  profession  of  all  creeds,  between  the  pon- 
tificate of  the  sovereign  and  atheist  law. 

The  chamber  then  declared  the  censorship  for  ever  abolished;  thus 
extending  its  own  omnipotence  over  the  fixture. 

Some  minutes  were  given  to  the  examination  of  the  14th  article* 
It  was  suppressed — a  vain  obstacle  to  the  audacity  that  is  backed 
with  might ! 

In  proportion  as  the  chamber  proceeded  in  this  work  of  hur- 
ried revision,  it  seemed  to  forget  the  recent  conflicts:  its  recol- 
lections were  revived,  however,  when  Colonel  Jacqueminot  piopoaed 
to  exclude  foreign  troops  firom  the  service  of  the  state.  But  its 
fear  of  progress,  which  was  not  less  decisive  than  that  with 
which  it  regarded  the  Swiss,  made  it  reject  every  thing  tending  to 
weaken  privileges.  Thus  it  fixed  the  age  of  eligibility  at  a  mini- 
mum of  thirty-five  years,  and  that  of  electors  at  twenty-five.  Still 
it  declared  null  and  void  the  nominations  and  creations  of  peers 
made  under  the  reign  of  Charles  X,  but  without  prejudiciiig  the 
ffrave  question  of  heredity,  which  was  to  be  examined  ata  ratnio 
day.  The  same  timidity  made  it  reject,  without  any  discoasioiiy  M. 
Duris-Dufix^sne's  proposition  for  remodelling  the  magistracy.  The 
measure  was  afterwards  brought  forward  in  another  form  by  M 
de  Brigode,  and  was  then  discussed;  but  in  vain  MM.  de  Bogode 
and  Salverte  appealed  in  support  of  the  project  to  the  ezampKS  of 
Napoleon  and  Louis  XVIII.;  in  vain  they  dwelt  on  the  &ct,  that 
for  some  years  past  the  nominations  to  the  magistracy  could  have 
had  no  other  end  in  view  than  to  render  justice  saboervient  to  poli- 
tics; in  vain  M.  Mauguin  insisted  that  every  thing  xeqnired  to  \m 
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leomniaed,  and  that  the  leyolution  bc^iiming  horn  the  top  shonld 
go  down  to  the  bottom,  if  new  and  more  terrible  commotions 
were  to  be  avoided.  Fridbtened  by  M.  Villemain,  lecaQ^  to 
cwiservalive  Tiews  by  M.  Dupin  ain6,  and  seized  with  a  sudden 
leipect  for  the  status  quo  of  yesterday,  the  chamber  confirmed  the 
ecstence  and  the  irrevocable  tenure  of  the  magistracy. 

Time  meanwhile  was  passing  away;  it  was  growing  late,  and  a 
king  was  decidedly  to  be  proclaimed  that  very  day.  It  was 
arranged  that  provision  should  be  made  at  a  future  day,  and  by 
separate  laws  for  the  following  matters;  viz.,  trial  by  jury  for  poh- 
tical  ofiences — ^the  responsSbuity  of  ministers — ^the  re-election  of 
deputies  who  had  taken  office — the  annual  voting  of  the  army  esti^ 
mates — ^the  national  guard — ^the  position  of  military  and  naval 
officers-— departmental  and  mimidpal  institutions — public  instruc- 
tion and  liberty  of  teaching-— the  determination  of  the  conditions 
of  electoral -quahfication  and  eligibility. 

At  the  moment  when  the  chamber  was  about  to  confer  the 
crown,  M.  Fleury  de  TOrme  demanded  that  the  electoral  colleges 
dionld  be  oonvoKcd  to  give  their  deputies  special  powers  for  tne 
dection  of  a  king.  Come,  come !  cried  Casimir  P6ncr,  petulantly; 
and  M.  Laffitte  made  haste  to  read  the  last  para^ph  which  invited 
Louis  Philippe,  Due  d'0rl6ans,  to  take  the  title  of  King  of  the 
French,  on  condition  of  accepting  the  modified  charter. 

This  paragraph  was  adopted  by  a  lar^  majority.  Thirty  members 
of  the  Sight  abstained  fix>m  votmg.  M.  de  Corcelles  required  that 
the  elecdon  of  the  Due  d'Qrl^ans  atLould  at  least  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  their  acceptance :  every  one  kept  silence. 

The  chamber  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  ballot  upon  the  propo- 
sition, collectively,  when  the  venerable  Labbey  de  Pompikes  de- 
manded that  the  voters  should  inscribe  their  names  in  a  roister. 
M.  B^raid  supported  the  motion;  but  many  had  not  the  courage 
to  give  publicity  to  their  votes.  The  gift  of  the  crown  of  France 
was  voted  as  a  simple  matter  of  by-law  regulation. 

I(L  de  G>rmenin  was  the  only  deputy  of  the  opposition  who  ab- 
Itamed  from  voting.  According  to  nim  it  was  in^fispensably  requi- 
site to  consult  the  people,  since  its  sovereignty  was  acknowledged. 
He  theiefore  attended  the  meeting  of  the  chamber  merely  in  the 
ehsEiacter  of  a  spectator,  not  as  a  fegislator.  Actuated  by  a  noble 
scrapie,  he  had  already,  in  the  eittinff  of  the  30th,  refused  the  title 
dTootnmissio&er  of  public  works,  wich  was  ofiered  to  him  by  a 
messenger  firom  the  Hdtel  de  Ville;  subsequently  he  had  refiued 
Us  oonsent  to  the  nomination  of  the  Ueutenant-general;  and  now, 
wkilst  all  his  colleagues,  some  from  delusion,  others  from  interested 
iiotives,  Bofiered  themselves  to  be  floated  along  by  circumstances, 
Ae  inflexible  logician,  motionless  on  his  bench,  protested  onoe  more 
against  an  unprecedented  usurpation. 

Some  days  afterwaids  he  published  his  resignation  in  these 
tsnos: — ^^  I  luti^  not  received  a  constituent  authority  from  the  peo* 
pie,  and  I  am  not  yet  in  possession  of  its  ratification.    F]fMd 
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between  these  two  extremities  I  am  absolutely  without  power  to 
make  a  king,  a  charter,  or  an  oath.  I  pray  the  chamber  to  accept 
my  resifijaation.  May  my  country  always  be  glorious  and  free  I" 
The  CarUsts  raised  a  shout  of  joy ;  and,  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  this 
resignation,  some  Orleanists  spread  a  report  that  M.  de  Cormenin  was 
a  dismiised  Carlist.  But  the  calumny  was  to  pass  away;  the  protest 
remamed. 

The  following  was  the  result  of  the  ballot  out  of  which  issued  a 
royalty: 

Number  of  voters        .....        252 

White  balls 219 

Blackballs 33 

The  calling  over  of  the  names  had  not  been  concluded  when  M. 
Dupin  entered,  displaying  a  tricoloured  ribbon  in  his  buttonhole; 
and  it  was  voted  by  acclamation  that  France  should  resume  its 
colours. 

A  few  moments  afterwards  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rue  St.  Honor^ 
looked  on  in  surprise  at  some  bourgeois  who  marched  four  abreast 
in  the  direction  of  the  Palais  Royal.  These  bourgeois  were  going 
to  inform  the  Due  d^Orl^ans  that  he  was  king. 

The  lieutenant-general  received  the  deputies  in  the  midst  of  his 
family,  and  M.  LafEtte  having  read  the  aeclaration,  the  prince  re* 
plied  in  a  modest  and  feeling  tone : 

*'  I  receive  widi  deep  emotion  the  declaration  you  present  to  me* 
I  regard  it  as  the  expression  of  the  national  will,  and  it  appears  to 
me  confoi:mable  to  the  political  principles  I  have  all  my  lifeprofessed. 

'^  Full  of  remembrances  that  have  always  made  me  wish  that  I 
might  never  be  called  to  a  throne,  exempt  from  ambition,  and  lia« 
bituated  to  the  peaceful  life  I  led  in  my  family,  I  cannot  conceal 
from  you  all  the  feelings  that  agitate  my  heart  in  this  sreat  con- 
juncture; but  there  is  one  that  overbears  all  the  rest,  tnat  is,  the 
love  of  my  country.    I  feel  what  it  prescribes  to  me  and  I  will  do  it." 

As  he  said  these  words  he  threw  nimself  into  Laffitte's  arms,  and 
appeared  with  him  and  Liafayette  on  the  balcony,  to  salute  the  mul- 
titude which  always  ^ves  its  applause  at  unaccustomed  si^ts. 

As  they  were  quitting  the  Palais  Royal  Lafayette  and  Benjamiix 
Constant  met  M.  Pi^erre,  one  of  the  recent  combatants.  "  Oh ! 
what  have  you  doner'  the  latter  exclaimed  on  seeing  them.  But 
Benjamin  Constant  going  up  to  the  young  man  and  embracing  him 
said,  ^^  Fear  nothing;  we  have  taken  guarantees." 

Thus  in  less  than  seven  hours  219  aeputies,  who  in  ordinary  times 
would  have  formed  a  majority  of  but  two  voices,  had  modified  the 
ponstitution,  pronounced  the  forfeiture  of  one  dynasty,  and  erected 
^  new  one.  And  these  deputies  had  been  elected  under  the  rule  of 
a  charter,  which  they  reconstructed  as  they  had  a  mind,  and  under 
the  reign  of  a  man  whose  family  they  prosciibed:  and  all  this  had 
been  accomplished  by  virtue  of  the  principle  of  the  sovereignt]^  of 
tihe  people. 
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So  eagerly  had  the  pretext  of  present  necessity  and  of  urgent  con- 
siderations  been  laid  hold  of,  that  the  only  thought  bestowed  on  the 
chamber  of  peers  was  to  make  it  a  communication  that  rather  re- 
sembled a  voluntary  act  of  civility  than  an  indispensable  formality: 
ftnd  without  caring  or  waiting  for  the  adhesion  of  the  peers,  tne 
chamber  of  deputies  had  gone,  as  we  have  iseen,  with  its  deolara* 
tion  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  presented  it  as  a  definitive  compact,  tA 
the  ultimatum  of  a  will  without  control.  The  peerage  being  made 
up  only  of  all  the  glaring  and  scandalous  defections  which  thirty 
years  of  political  turmoil  had  occasioned,  it  had  been  deemed  ready- 
as  a  matter  of  course  for  a  new  servitude. 

*  But  there  was  among  the  peers  a  man  whose  chivalric  truth* 
fulness  and  fidelity  of  soul  were  well  known  at  thfe  Palais  Royal. 
The  report  had  gone  abroad  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  pre- 
paring an  accusing  and  terrible  speech;  that  he  was  about  to  set  all 
an  example  of  courage  in  delivermg  it,  to  protest  for  the  last  time 
on  behalt  of  the  vanquished  monarchy,  and  to  denoimce  the  friends 
that  had  misled,  and  the  relations  that  had  betrayed  it. 
'  This  news  had  reached  the  Palais  Royal,  which  it  threw  into  the 
utmost  uneasiness.  Such  a  danger  was  to  be  averted  at  my  cost. 
Madame  Adelaide  sent  word  to  M.  Fran9ois  Arago  that  the  Due 
d'Orl^ans  wished  to  have  a  secret  interview  with  hmi.  M.  Arago 
could  not  obtain  access  to  the  prince,  whether  it  was  that  he  was 
prevented  by  fortuitous  circumstances,  or  that  the  Due  d'Orl&ns  was 
afraid  of  compromisin?  himself  personally  in  so  delicate  a  negotia- 
tion. Madame  Adelaide  removed  the  difficulty :  she  saw  M.  Arago^ 
and  told  him  that  he  would  entitle  himself  to  imbounded  gratitude  if 
he  would  see  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  and  entreat  him  to  forego  his 
intended  speech;  upon  which  condition  he  should  be  assured  of 
having  his  place  in  the  administration.  M.  Arago  called  on  the 
illustnouspoct,andsubmittedto  him  that  France  had  just  been  shaken 
to  its  inmost  centre ;  that  it  was  important  to  avoid  exposing  it  to  the 
risk  of  too  sudden  reactions;  that  the  Due  d'Orl&ns  would  have  it  in 
his  power  on  becoming  king  to  do  much  for  pubUc  liberty,  and  that 
it  became  a  man  like  the  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand  to  abstain  from 
making  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  the  agitators  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  reign.  He  ended  by  telling  him  that  a  better  means  re- 
mained to  him  to  serve  his  coimtry  with  advantage,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  hesitation  to  bestow  a  portefeuille  upon  him,  that  of 
public  instruction  for  example.  Chateaubriand  shook  his  head  sadly, 
and  replied  that  of  all  he  had  just  heard  that  which  most  touched  his 
heart  was  the  consideration  of  what  was  due  to  the  interest  of  France 
in  its  deeply  disturbed  condition ;  that  he  expected  nothing  and  would 
accept  nothing  of  a  dynasty  erected  on  the  ruins  of  his  hopes;  but 
that  since  his  speech  might  sow  the  seeds  of  rancour  in  his  native 
land,  he  would  soften  down  its  tenour.  This  singular  negotiation 
took  place  on  the  eve  of  the  7  th  of  August. 
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The  cKamber  of  peers  Iiaving  assembled  the  next  day  at  half -past 
Bine  in  the  evening,  the  president  read  the  declaration  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  after  which  the  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand  rose  and 
thus  eicpressed  himself  amidst  profound  silence : 

^^  Mesdeurs,  the  declaration  communicated  to  this  chamber  is 
a  much  simpler  matter  for  me  than  for  those  peers  who  profess  opi- 
nions different  from  mine.  One  fact  in  this  declaration  predomi- 
nates in  my  view  over  all  the  others,  or  rather  destroys  them.  Were 
we  now  in  a  regular  and  orderly  state  of  things,  I  should  undoubt- 
edly scrutinize  with  care  the  changes  it  is  thought  fit  to  make  in  the 
charter.  Several  of  these  changes  I  myself  proposed.  Hie  only 
thin^  that  astonishes  me  is  that  any  one  could  thank  of  mentioning 
to  the  chamber  that  reactionary  measure  touching  the  peers  of 
Charles  X-'s  creation.  I  am  not  suspected  of  any  weak  partialis 
for  batches  (foumees)^  and  you  know  that  I  have  even  withstood 
the  threat  of  making  such;  still,  to  make  ourselves  the  judges  of  our 
colleagues,  to  strike  out  names  at  pleasure  from  the  list  of  peers, 
whenever  one  is  the  stronger,  this  is  too  much  like  prosoiiption. 
Is  it  intended  to  destroy  the  peerage?  Beit  so.  It  is  better  to  lose 
life  than  to  beg  for  it." 

After  these  words,  which  shamed  the  chamber's  patience  under 
the  degradation,  the  orator  inquired  what  form  of  government 
was  thenceforth  applicable  to  France.  A  republic  did  not  seem  to 
him  to  be  possible;  but  was  monarchy  so,  on  the  conditions  im- 
posed on  it  r  "  The  monarchy,"  he  exchdmed,  "  will  be  swept  away 
by  the  torrent  of  democratic  laws,  or  the  monarch  by  the  movement 
of  factions." 

Before  proceeding  to  what  he  considered  the  best  solution  of  the 
formidable  problem  submitted  to  France,  Chateaubriand  paid  a  tri- 
bute to  the  neroism  of  the  people  of  Paris. 

"  Never,"  he  said,  '*  was  defence  more  just,  more  heroic,  than 
that  of  the  people  of  Paris.  It  did  not  rise  against  the  law,  but  for 
the  law,  as  long  as  the  social  compact  was  respected  the  people  re- 
mained f quiet.  But  when  those  who  had  liea  up  to  the  last  hour 
suddenly  called  the  people  to  servitude;  when  the  conspiracy  of  stu- 
pidity and  hj^pocrisy  burst  forth,  when  a  palace  terrorism,  organized 
by  eunuchs,  presumed  to  take  tiie  place  of  the  terrorism  of  the 
Kepublic  and  of  the  iron  yoke  of  the  Empire,  then  the  people  armed 
itself  with  its  intelligence  and  its  courage.  It  was  found  that  these 
shopkeepers  breathed  freely  enough  the  smoke  of  powder,  and  that 
something  more  was  wantmg  to  put  them  down  than  four  soldiers 
and  a  corporal.  A  century  could  not  so  have  matured  a  people  as 
the  last  three  suns  that  have  shone  on  France." 

The  orator  then  spoke  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux.  Might  not  the 
principle  of  legitimacy,  so  necessary  to  the  existence  of  monarchies 
have  been  respected  in  him?  The  Due  d'Orleans  would  have  acted 
as  guardian  to  the  royal  child;  he  would  have  guided  him,  in  the 
capacity  of  regent,  until  the  period  of  his  majority,  and  such  a 
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scheme,  by  manifesting  the  inviolability  of  the  monarchical  principle, 
•would  perhaps  have  protected  France  from  perilous  convulsions. 

^'  An  unavailing  Cassandra,"  he  exclaim^,  reverting  painfully  to 
his  own  podtion,  *'  I  have  sufficiently  wearied  the  tlmme  and  the 
peerage  with  my  disregarded  warnings.  It  only  remains  for  me  to 
nt  down^  on  ihe  fragments  of  a  wreck  I  have  so  often  predicted. 
I  recognise  in  misfortune  all  kinds  of  power,  except  that  of  zeleas* 
in^  me  firom  my  oaths  of  fidehty.  I  must  therefore  render  my  life 
nniform.  Alter  all  I  have  done,  said,  and  written  for  the  Bourbons, 
I  should  be  the  vilest  of  wretches  if  I  denied  them  at  the  moment 
when  for  the  third  and  last  time  they  are  going  into  exile.'' 

Lastly,  after  denoimcing  with  withering  sarcasm  the  dastardy  of 
all  those  zealous  royalists  who  had  contrived  by  their  projected 
exploits  to  have  the  descendants  of  Henri  IV.  pitchforked  out  of  the 
ooimtiy,  and  whom  he  now  pointed  out  squatting  under  the  tri- 
colour cockade,  he  concluded  with  saying,  *^  Wnatever  be  the  destinies 
in  store  for  M.  le  lieutenant-general,  I  will  never  be  his  enemy  if  he 
effect  the  welfare  of  my  coimtry.  All  I  ask  is,  that  I  may  preserve 
the  freedom  of  my  conscience,  and  the  right  to  go  and  die  wherever 
I  shall  find  independence  and  repose." 

These  eloquent  outpourings  of  sorrow  fell  on  icy  hearts.  The 
peerage  discussed  only  the  measure  that  tended  to  decimate  it:  but 
8o  insensible  was  it  to  the  insult  offered  to  its  dignity  by  the  other 
chamber,  that  as  regarded  the  question  whether  it  would  submit  to 
to  be  thus  outrageously  mutilated,  it  declared  that  it  left  the  mat- 
ter to  the  exalted^  prudence  of  the  prince.  It  added  of  itself  to  its 
own  humiliation  by  this  egr^ous  flattery.  A  deputation  was 
appointed  to  carry  to  the  Palais  Royal  the  congratulations  of  that 
first  body  in  the  state.  It  presented  itself  to  the  prince,  respectful 
and  calm  imder  insult.  The  prince  made  those  grand  seifftieurs  a 
commonplace  reply.    The  peerage  was  already  dead  in  France. 

Nothing  remamed  but  to  give  the  transfer  of  the  crown  the  sane* 
taon  of  forms,  and  that  sort  of  legitimacy  which  public  imbeciUty 
connects  with  the  prestige  of  an  imposing  ceremoniaL  Every  thine 
was  therefore  made  ready  on  Monday  the  9th  of  August  for  a  roy5 
seance  of  the  chambers.  A  throne,  overshadowed  with  tricolour 
flags,  and  surmounted  with  a  crimson  velvet  canopy,  was  erected  in 
the  Palais  Bourbon  :  before  it  were  arranged  three  settees  for  the 
lieutenant-general  and  his  two  eldest  sons.  A  table  covered  with 
velvet,  on  which  stood  the  pen  and  ink  to  be  employed  in  signing 
the  contract,  separated  the  settee  reserved  for  the  prince  from  the 
throne,  and  typified  the  interval  that  lay  between  him  and  royalty. 
The  Due  d'Qrleans  made  his  entry  to  the  sound  of  the  Marseillaise j 
and  the  noise  of  cannon  fired  at  the  Invahdes.  When  he  had  taken 
his  place,  he  put  on  his  hat,  and  desired  the  members  of  both  cham- 
bers to  be  seated,  thus  changing  upon  a  fiivolous  point  what  sen- 
sibly affects  most  men,  ceremomal  usage:  for  his  predecessors  had 
been  used  to  address  the  chamber  of  peers  alone,  with  their  own 
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lips,  and  the  chamber  of  deputies  through  the  chancellor,  who  said, 
**  Messieurs,  the  kins  pjermits  you  to  be  seated."  The  prince  re- 
quested M.  Casimir  ferier,  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
to  read  the  declaration  of  the  7th  of  August.  M.  Perier  did  so 
with  a  firm  voice,  laying  a  stress  on  many  passages,  on  this  one  for 
example:  the  throne  is  vacant  de  facto  and  de  jure.  In  reading  the 
last  article,  Casimir  Perier  having  said  ^'  Calls  to  the  throne  his  Koyal 
Highness  Philippe  d'Orleans,  Due  d'Orleans,"  the  lieutenant-gene- 
ral, who  followed  the  reader  with  the  closest  attention,  hastil;^  sud 
*'  Louis  Philippe,"  correcting  him.  Baron  Pasquier  having  in  his 
turn  read  the  act  of  adhesion  of  the  peerage,  the  two  acts  were  deli- 
vered to  the  lieutenant-general,  who  passed  them  to  Dupont  de 
I'Eure,  then  the  ffarde-des-sceaux.  The  lieutenant-general  read  his 
acceptance  in  these  terms : 

*'  Messieurs  les  Pairs,  Messieurs  ks  Deputes:  I  have  read  with 
great  attention  the  declaration  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  the 
act  of  adhesion  of  the  chamber  of  peers.  I  have  weighed  and  medi- 
tated every  expression  therein. 

**  I  accept,  without  restriction  or  reservation,  the  clauses  and 
engagements  contained  in  that  declaration,  and  the  title  of  Kit^g  of 
the  i  rench  which  it  confers  on  me,  and  I  am  ready  to  make  oam  to 
observe  the  same." 

The  duke  then  rose,  took  off  his  glove,  uncovered  his  head,  and 
pronounced  the  form  of  oath  handed  to  him  by  Dupont  de  TEure: 

*'  In  presence  of  God  I  swear  faithfully  to  observe  the  constitu- 
tional charter,  -with  the  modifications  set  forth  in  the  declaration;  to 
govern  only  by  the  laws,  and  according  to  the  laws ;  to  cause  good'and 
exact  justice  to  be  administered  to  every  one  according  to  his  right, 
and  to  act  in  every  thing  with  the  sole  view  to  the  interest,  the  wel- 
fare, and  the  glory  of  the  French  people." 

Amidst  the  cries  of  Vive  le  Roi,  that  greeted  these  words,  Louis 
Philippe  signed  the  three  originals  of  the  charter  and  of  hu  oath, 
which  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  and  in 
those  of  the  two  chambers.  At  this  moment  the  four  marshals  dis- 
played the  insignia  of  royalty,  the  sceptre,  the  crown,  the  sword,  and 
the  hand  of  justice.  The  settee  on  which  the  prince  had  sat  was 
removed,  and  the  new  king  ascended  the  throne,  covered  his  head, 
and  signified  that  he  was  about  to  speak. 

*'  I  have  just  ratified  a  great  act,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  profotindly  sen- 
sible of  all  the  extent  of  the  duties  it  imposes  on  me.  I  feel  conscious 
that  I  will  fulfil  them.  It  is  Avith  full  conviction  that  I  have  ac- 
cepted the  compact  of  alliance  proposed  to  me. 

**  I  should  liuve  earnestly  desired  never  to  occupy  the  throne  to 
which  the  wishes  of  the  nation  have  called  me ;  but  France,  assailed 
in  her  liberty,  saw  public  order  in  peril;  the  violation  of  the  charter 
had  shaken  every  thing;  it  was  necessary  to  re-establish  the  action 
of  the  laws,  and  it  belonged  to  the  chambers  to  provide  for  that 
necessity.    You  have  done  so,  messieurs;  the  wise  modifications  we 
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have  effected  in  the  charter  guarantee  the  security  of  the  future,  and 
Fiance,  I  trust,  will  be  happy  within,  respected  without,  and  the 
peace  (tf  Europe  will  be  more  and  more  confirmed." 
.  The  Due  d  Orleans  was  king.  He  was  called  Louis  Philippe  I., 
fixr  it  had  not  been  thought  proper  to  give  that  dubious  contmuator 
of  the  thirty-five  Capets  either  the  name  of  Philip  V.,  which  would 
ha^e  wgnififld  an  engagement  entered  into  with  tne  past,  nor  that  of 
Fhilip  Ly  which  would  have  seemed  to  open  a  new  prospect  to  the 
people.  The  title  of  Khy  of  the  French  was  substituted  for  that  of 
jEBng  of  France;  these  verbal  innovations  appearing  suitable  to 
beguile  the  multitude. 

Meanwhile,  firightful  distress  was  beginning  to  prevail  among  the 
working  classes.  Those  men  who  cried  Vive  la  Charte  1  and  who 
had  for  three  dajs  fought  for  it  so  gallantly,  were  amazed  at  the 
inoiease  of  suffermg  their  victory  entailed  upon  them.  The  measure 
adopted  by  the  municipal  commission  and  by  Lafayette,  on  the  31st 
of  July,  of  creating  a  moveable  national  guard,  and  decreeing  that 
the  soldiers  should  receive  thirty  sous  daily  pay,  could  only  have 
been  intended  as  a  provisional  measure;  besides,  it  was  not  acted 
upon. 

Thanks  to  ingenious  contrivances,  deceitAil  promises,  and  some 
well-placed  largesses,  the  people  had  been  easily  brought  to  disperse 
and  disarm.  A  proclamation  was  then  posted  up,  beginning  with 
these  words: — "  Brave  workmen,  return  to  your  workshops."  The 
poor  fellows  did  return  thither,  and  found  no  work. 

Capital  disappeared,  as  might  but  too  well  have  been  foreseen,  and 
all  the  relations  of  trade  were  interrupted.  Every  shot  fired  during 
the  three  days  had  been  the  prelude  to  a  bankruptcy.  The  Bank 
of  France,  though  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  providing  against  great 
emergencies,  regulated  its  issues  by  its  fears  with  cruel  prudence; 
and  sentinels  as  usual  kept  watch  over  its  vaults  filled  with  gold,  in 
a  city  swarming  with  paupers. 

Every  day  added  to  the  distress  of  the  people,  which  was  evidenced 
by  innumerable  facts.  The  most  considerable  of  all  the  printing- 
offioes  in  the  capital  employed,  when  the  revolution  broke  out,  about 
two  hundred  workmen,  wno  each  earned  regularly  from  four  to  six 
francs  a  day.  After  the  revolution  the  premises  were  closed  for  eight 
or  ten  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  ten  or  twelve  workmen  were 
taken  back;  and  six  months  afterwards  the  men  employed  in  that 
establishment  were  but  five-and-twenty,  who  earned,  not  four,  five, 
or  six  francs,  as  before,  but  twenty-five  or  thirty  sous  per  day.  Yet 
printing  seemed  less  likely  to  suffer  than  other  businesses  from  the 
results  of  the  troubles.  From  this  we  may  conjecture  the  immensity 
of  the  disasters.  The  house  No.  28,  in  the  Kue  Chapon,  Quartier 
des  Gravilliers,  let  out  to  two  hundred  workmen  of  dinerent  trades, 
brought  in  a  rent  of  seventeen  thousand  francs  up  to  the  time  of  the 
revolution.    After  that  event  the  receipts  suddenly  fell  to  ten  thou- 
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sand;  and  at  this  day,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  ten  yeaxs,  it  does 
notyet  amount  to  more  than  fourteen  thousand  francs. 

The  following  were  the  sort  of  means  employed  to  mitigafce  theis 
Qvils.  A  new  MarseiUaue,  composed  by  M.  Casunir  ^NeUvigne, 
WIS  sung  in  the  theatres.  The  neroes  who  had  fidlen  in  the  caiuB 
of  liberty  were  celebrated  in  pompous  language.  The  Naiiauilf 
the  Duke  of  Orleans's  paper^  exclaimed,  **  You  nave  always  been  tha 
bravest  and  most  heroic  of  men.  Honour  to  you,  brave  Parifiiani !" 
And  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  not  less  enthuaiastic  than  the  journal* 
ists,  outdid  uiem  in  praise.  *^  Who,"  said  M.  Alexandre  de  Laborde» 
in  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  '^  who  can  flatter  him- 
self as  meriting  the  rank  of  first  magistrate  of  a  populatioiiy  whose 
heroic  conduct  has  been  the  salvation  of  fineedom  and  dvilisUaon?' 
All  this  while  bread  was  wanting  in  many  fianilieSy  and  many  a 
weeping  mother  was  seen  searching  for  a  beloved  corpse  on  the  cold 
flags  of  the  Morgue. 

As  subscriptions,  however,  were  opened  on  all  flides  in  favoot  of 
the  victims  of  July,  ^so  the  killed  ana  wounded  were  called,)  thoee 
who  had  fallen  were,  m  this  respect  at  least,  useful  to  their  wives  and 
children.     Many  of  those  who  had  survived  were  less  fortunate. 

During  this  tmie  the  people  at  the  palace  were  busy  renaing  the 
charter ;  that  is  to  say,  taking  measures  for  the  re-estabhshment  of  the 
national  guard,  from  which  the  people  could  easily  be  ezslnded  by 
making  a  costly  uniform  indispensable  to  admission;  for  the  more 
complete  emancipation  of  the  press,  which  up  to  that  time  had  hardly 
concerned  itself  about  the  intentions  of  the  people;  for  extending  to 
a  greater  number  of  citizens  the  power  of  making  laws;  for  giantu^ 
the  legislators  of  the  bourgeoisie  the  right  of  the  initiative;  lastly, 
for  returning  into  the  ways  of  '89  bv  equality  between  xeligioua 
denominations  and  the  defeat  of  the  noblesse. 

But  to  make  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  taxation ;  to  f^im^mJi 
the  burdens  that  crush  down  the  poor;  to  abolish  the  indirect  ocxi<* 
iributions  of  the  Restoration,  sprung  £rom  the  droUi  rham  of  the 
empire;  to  devise  a  remedy  for  the  homicidal  fluctuation  of  wages; 
to  found  workshops — ^for  the  combatants  of  one  day,  become  the  unenH 
ployed  workmen  of  the  next; — ^not  one  of  all  tliese  things  appeared 
worthy  of  consideration;  not  one  of  them  was  so  much  as  promised. 

But,  by  way  of  amends  for  this  neglect,  extraordinary  solidtodo 
was  beBtowed  on  the  gamblers  of  the  stock  exchange.  The  oidon* 
nances  of  Charles  had  been  a  sudden  stroke  of  ^ood  fartcme  fiur  the 
speculators  for  a  fall.  Now  some  of  them,  as  we  nave  seen,  had  been 
admitted  into  the  secret  of  the  ordonnances,  and  had  staked  on  a 
certainty.  The  speculators  for  a  rise  availed  themselves  of  this  cii^ 
cumstance  to  demand  that  the  settlement  should  be  put  off  till  the 
9th  of  August  The  bankers  who  had^)eoulated  <Hia  ziasiaiidwiio 
were  able  to  act  on  die  market  with  milhons,  counted  on  slieiigtheii- 
ing  it  during  the  delay  accorded  by  well-managed  puxchaaea.    But 
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the  mnt  of  that  delaj  wsb  the  consecration  of  an  injustice.  For  in 
the  first  pLice,  all  the  speculators  of  the  stock  exchange  were  made  to 
pay  the  penalty  pf  a  fraud,  of  which  all  had  not  been  guilty;  and 
i^in,  the  character  of  stock  exchange  transactions,  which  is  essen- 
tially that  of  a  game  of  chance,  was  arbitrarily  disregarded,  to  the 
benefit  of  one  party  and  the  detriment  of  tlie  other.  No  matter. 
Hie  speculators  for  a  rise  were  on  the  side  of  the  victors;  the  order 
they  aesired  was  issued  from  the  finance  department,  and  opulence 
jeopardised  in  disgraceful  bargains  and  illicit  speculations,  was  af- 
forded a  protection  in  vain  looked  for  by  workmg  men  reduced  to 
desrair,  and  offering  their  labour  for  a  little  bread. 

The  blood  of  the  poor  had  been  poured  out  like  water  for  that 
charter  they  were  revising;  and^the  government  was  not  unaware  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  when  it  published  the  following 
article,  on  the  5th  of  August,  in  the  MonUeur^  the  official  journal: 

The  ftatements  that  hare  been  given  in  the  Tarionf  ncwspapen  as  to  the 
' '  '  *  dut 


I  of  the  killed  and  wounded  were  incorrect;  wo  think  it  our  duty  to  puhlial^ 
the  foUowing  detaili,  which  were  transmitted  ^csterdav,  August  4,  to  the  Acadcmie 
JboyiSie  de  M6decine,  by  the  surgeons  and  physicians  or  the  hospitals. 

**  H6Ui  Dam.  Aboot  five  hundred  wounded  have  been  reociTcd,  belonging,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  citizens,  but  there  are  but  twenty-five  military  men  among  the 
five  handled.  Thirty-eight  died  the  first  day,  twelve  the  second,  and  eight  the 
third. 

**  Hopiud  de  la  ChariU,  About  a  hundre<l  wounded  have  been  received,  for^  of 
whom  are  dead.    It  is  hoped  that  a  great  number  of  the  others  will  be  saved. 

**  JBvpUal  Beaujcn.  It  had  been  stated  that  there  were  six  hundred  wounded  men 
in  this  Doepita].  Not  more  than  eighty  have  been  brought  to  it.  Eight  or  ten  have 
ndwfoiie  ampntatioii.    Yesterday  the  number  that  had  died  was  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

IJdjptto/  du  Grog'CaiBoiL  Two  hundred  wounded  have  been  received.  A  great 
namher  of  amputations  have  been  performed.  No  patient  has  died.  This  fact, 
which  appeared  extraordinary  to  tlie  Academy,  has  bean  confirmed  by  Uie  assertions 
cTJOL  LaiT^  and  Ladibert 

Hdfiiai  dt  Vaidt  GrAee,  Not  more  than  twenty  wounded,  or  thereabouts,  have 
been  received.  The  result  of  investigations  gives  from  1600  to  1700  as  the  number 
of  kiBed  and  wounded  during  the  days  of  the  S7th  and  26th.  It  is  probable  that  the 
number  ia  more  ooosidenble,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  an  enumeration 
ef  the  woonded  received  in  the  ambulances,  or  those  who  were  conveyed  to  their  own 
homea.    The  account  here  given  refers  only  to  the  hospitals.'* 

So  much  for  the  dead.  I  have  stated  the  treatment  bestowed  on 
the  living. 

Xlie  difficuhiea  of  the  case  were  great,  no  doubt.  After  a  revo- 
laticm  like  that  whicb  had  just  toKcn  place,  however  rapid  the 
^ctory  mifht  have  been,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  credit  should 
be  levived  oy  royal  ordonnances;  that  commercial  alarm  should  be 
stilled  by  newspaper  articles,  or  confidence  restored  by  proclama- 
tions.  But  the  Convention  bad  showed  (even  putting  out  of  consi- 
deration its  challenge  to  Europe  and  its  immortal  frenzies)  what 
prodigies  may  emanate  from  ajgenuine  enthusiasm.  If  those  who 
aid  hold  on  the  movement  of  aflurs  in  1830  hod  exerted  themselves 
with  perseverance  and  courage  to  bring  back  the  people  from  the 
load  to  ruin,  those  efforts,  even  though  they^had  been  unavailiuj^, 
would  have  been  enough  to  acquit  their  authors  at  the  bar  of  his- 
tory.     But  no  exertion  of  the  kind  was  made;  the  charter  was 

k2 
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revised,  a  king  was  crowned,  and  all  the  rest  was  the  idgn  of  insen* 
sate  iutalism. 

The  government,  however,  was  ready  to  lend  thirty  millions  for 
the  benetit  of  trade;  but  as  it  was  not  at  liberty  to  distribute  the 
public  revenue  on  chance,  it  lent  on  mortgage  to  those  who  had  pro- 
perty; consequentlv  it  lent  to  known  bazScers  and  to  opulent  manu* 
lacturcrs.  The  crisis  did  not  the  less  press  with  all  its  weight  upon 
the  poorest. 

History  has  nothing  to  compare  with  the  impotence  evinced  hf 
the  administration  in  the  days  immediately  following  the  revolution; 
an  impotence  for  good,  not  for  evil. 

An  idea  liad  occurred  to  some  citizens  of  founding  a  great  print- 
ing establishment  at  St.  Denis,  with  the  aid  and  under  thepatromm 
of  the  state,  and  thev  made  the  proposal  to  the  Minister  of  tne 
Interior.     They  woiil5  have  reprinted  revolutionary  works  more 

Sirticularly,  the  writings  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and  the  ene^lope- 
sts;  and  their  establishment  would  have  served  as  an  asymm  for 
many  workmen  turned  over  to  vagabondage  and  wretchednessL 
The  proposal  was  rejected  on  the  grounds  that  such  books  would 
find  no  sale,  since  they  were  weapons  of  which  liberalism  had  no 
longer  need  after  the  battle.  A  reply  of  deep  meaning,  and  worthy 
to  be  pondered. 

But  there  was  a  surer  means  of  employing  many  workmen  who 
wanted  bread.  The  arsenals  containea  but  nine  himdred  thousand 
muskets,  and  three  millions  were  requisite  to  arm  the  national  guaxd 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Urgent  solicitations  were  daily  addressed 
to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  who,  in  his  turn,  applied  to  the 
minister  of  war;  and  after  all  only  five  hundred  thousand  miuiketo 
were  delivered.  In  vain  were  earnest  and  repeated  applications 
made  for  the  manufacture  of  those  that  were  wanting;  in  vain  was 
it  dcmande<i  on  behalf  of  all  the  workers  in  wood  and  iron  that  a 
great  factor}'  should  be  opened  in  Paris:  in  vain  were  satisfactoij 
propositions  transmitted  to  the  offices  of  war  from  various  parts  ot 
tlie  kingdom,  and  panicularly  from  St.  Etienne;  all  these  efforts 
were  unavailing,  and  had  no  other  effect  than  to  awaken  the  spirit 
of  speculation.  We  shall  see  in  the  course  of  this  history  to  whirt 
date  is  to  be  referred  that  purchase  of  muskets  subsequently  made  in 
England,  which  excited  so  great  an  outcry. 

The  government,  however,  caused  some  works  to  be  executed  in 
the  Champ  dc  ^lars;  a  measure  which,  if  it  did  not  prove  its  solici- 
tude for  the  poor,  at  least  served  to  mask  its  indifference. 

Woe  to  those  who  cast  themselves  at  random  into  revolutions,  and 
who  rush  to  the  fight  with  unknown  war-cries ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Whilst  thOT  weie  disposing  in  Paris  of  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
toy  Chades  X.  was  kneeling  in  the  cathedral  of  Argentan.  The 
news  of  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  had  already  circidated  in 
Aat  town.  When  the  proscribed  family  quitted  it,  the  inhabitants 
thronged  upon  its  way  to  watch  its  looks  and  scrutinize  its  emotions. 
They  beheld  the  Ducnesse  de  Berri  extinguishing  the  majesty  of  her 
mistortunes  by  her  pddiness;  and  beside  her  the  daughter,  so  often 
soiely  tried,  of  Louis  XVL;  her  &ce  was  liyid,  her  eyes,  so  used  to 
teaiB,  seemed  dead  and  visionless;  the  terrible  catsatrophe  had  burst 
Ofesa  all  the  old  wounds  of  her  heart.  Frequently  during  that  dis- 
aud  journey  she  woidd  alight  from  her  carriage  and  stand  by  the 
toad-^de,  as  if  that  she  would  fain  linger  a  little  longer  in  that  king- 
dom that  had  been  thrice  fatal  to  her  family.  The  commissionerB 
feared  her  on  account  of  the  abruptness  of  her  moyements  and  the 
intenae  bitterness  of  her  language;  but  they  were  deeply  impressed 
with  xeq>ect  by  the  immensity  of  a  sorrow  tiiat  dated  j&om  the  Tour 
du  Temple.  The  dauphin  did  not  suffer,  because  he  was  free  from 
thonght. 

C&rles  X.'s  appearance  was  tranquil.  Lidifferent  as  to  himself, 
his  only  care  was  lor  the  members  of  his  suite;  yet,  eyen  in  this,  he 
showed  the  ^tist,  for  it  is  the  pride  of  kings  to  We  themselyes  in 
fbe  persons  of  their  servants.  His  conduct  in  other  respects  was  full 
of  apparent  contradictions.  The  aspect  of  the  dauphin  in  tears,  of 
his  wobegone  courtiers,  and  of  the  two  children,  who,  in  their 
knoiance,  found  amusement  in  the  noyclty  of  every  thins  about 
uem;-— to  all  this  he  was  insensible,  or  at  least  resigned;  but  the 
light  of  a  bit  of  tricoloured  ribbon,  or  a  slight  neglect  of  eti- 
quette, was  enough  to  excite  his  petulance.  It  was  necessary  in  the 
nudl  town  of  I'Aigle  to  have  a  square  table  made,  according  to 
ooort  ufl^»  ^  we  dinner  of  the  monarch  who  was  losing  an 
empire.  Thusheshowed  combined  in  his  person  that  excess  of  gran- 
deur *  and  of  littleness  which  is  acquired  from  the  practice  of 
royalty;  and  whilst  courageously  enduring  the  bulk  of  nis  misfor- 
tune, he  could  not  patiently  endure  its  details.  He  would  have 
had  his' enemies  make  him  at  least  a  pompous  misery. 

At  Maintenon  he  consented,  without  much  difficulty,  to  the  dis- 
missal of  his  army :  he  made  no  complaint  when  the  artillery  of  the 
guard,  which  had  retained  but  two  pieces  of  cannon,  was  taken 
away  at  Dreux.  Li  a  word,  he  gave  way  as  long  as  they  took  firom 
him  only  the  reality  of  power;  out  when  it  was  attempted  to  de- 
prive him  of  its  externals,  he  felt  aU  the  pride  of  his  hiooA  revive; 
oe  was  resigned  to  exile  provided  he  might  make  a  show  of  carrying 
with  him  the  lustre  of  his  race  and  the  trappings  of  royalty. 
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He  complained  above  all  of  the  impatienGe  of  the  oommififiioners, 
and  thougnt  it  unjust  that  he  should  be  prevented  from  travelling 
dowly;  for,  after  all,  he  was  leaving  his  native  land  and  the  graves 
of  his  fathers.  Perhaps,  too,  he  retained  «ome  confiiscd  hope  at  tho 
bottom  of  his  heart:  la  Vendee  was  not  far  from  his  route. 

But  he  was  soon  given  other  caosea  of  conoenL 

A  new  commiseioner  arrived  at  Falaise  on  the  10th  of  At^oat? 
this  was  M.  de  La  Pommemye,  deputy  of  Calvadoa.  CSharlea  X* 
was  exceedingly  annoyed  on  hearing  that  the  new  commisnoner 
was  sent  to  hasten  the  cortege^  and  obhge  it  to  take  the  roadto  Oaeflu 
Was  it  not  enough  that  a  prince  of  his  family  had  derived  him  (^ 
his  crown?  Why  did  they  thus  envy  an  old  man  tlie  sole  hitter 
consolation  of  lingering  a  uttle  on  the  soil  whereon  he  was  bcxn, 
and  which  woidd  never  receive  his  mortal  remains?  This  time  he 
determined  to  resist.  There  was  a  small  road-side  inn  at  Bonoe  dia* 
tancc  from  Falaise  which  the  king  choae  for  the  place  of  his  fint 
interview  with  M.  de  La  Pommeraye.  He  received  the  envoy  of 
the  Palais  Royal  witli  cold  politeness,  and  showed  himself  invinciUy 
obstinate  in  lus  determination.  The  cort%e  was  obliged  to  do  as 
he  chose,  and  take  the  road  by  Cond^-sur-Norreau:  but  as  for 
slackening  the  speed  of  his  journey,  every  thing  had  been  arranged 
beforehand  to  defeat  his  intentions  in  that  respect. 

General  Gerard,  minister  of  war,  wrote  on  the  10th  of  August  to 
the  commandant  at  Cherbourg,  instructing  him  to  organise  a 
marching  column  to  meet  the  escort,  and,  if  need  were,  to  act  with 
vigour.  The  people  of  the  Palais  Royal  were  in  haste  to  come  to 
the  finale  of  the  great  drama.  The  minister  of  war,  therefore,  gave 
Gt^ncral  Hulot  tne  fullest  powers,  and  placed  the  maritime  prefect 
of  Cherbourg  imder  his  authority.  But  General  Hulot,  who  was 
not  ignorant  to  what  end  he  had  been  sent  to  Cherbourg,  had  not 
waited  for  the  minister's  despatch  before  he  acted;  and  when  he 
received  it,  the  measures  it  prescribed  were  already  in  full  execOi* 
tion.  Colonel  Trobriant  had  been  sent  fix>m  Cherbourg  to  meet  the 
cort<*ge,  and  had  reported  to  his  general  that  the  commissioikers 
were  witliout  authority  over  the  escort,  and  that  every  thing  de- 
pended upon  the  will  of  the  Duo  do  Raguse.  The  oommissioiiers 
too  wrote  to  General  Hulot,  "  We  have  heard  with  j^easure  that 
you  are  moving  towards  us  with  troops  and  artillery,  x  ou  will  not 
mil  bock  on  Cherbourg  till  we  shall  have  concerted  together/*  The 
colonel's  report,  tho  commissioners'  request,  and  the  alarming 
rumours  that  were  purposely  spread  on  ail  sides,  determined  Gene- 
ral HuWs  course:  he  did  but  anticipate  the  minister's  (»deis. 

Whilst  measures  were  in  progress  to  stir  up  the  people,  the  cor- 
tege was  apDroachinff  St.  L6.  When  the  second  Stuart  tcaveraeMl 
the  Isle  of  Wight  after  the  loss  of  a  crown,  and  on  Ae  eve  of  a 
bloody  death,  a  young  girl  presented  him  with  a  flower.  Som&> 
thing  similar  occurred  to  the  brother  of  Louis  XVI.  At  Val-d^ 
Virc  old  men,  women,  and  children,  from  the  house  of  Qi^n^dolie, 
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met  die  iiigitiva  an  the  zoad  and  presented  them  with  lilies;  it  was 
a  poet's  ikmily  saluting  a  king's  on  its  way  into  exile  I 

On  aziiving  at  St.  L6,  Charles  X.  l^uned  that  an  armed  and 
threatening  multitude,  commanded  by  General  Hulot,  was  waiting 
for  him  at  Garentan.    The  national  guards  that  had  been  raisea 
budly  amounted  to  400  in  number,  and  had  but  two  cannons,  both 
unfit  for  service:  but  as  the  only  object  aimed  at  was  to  frighten  the 
fiigitrv^  exaggerated  pictures  were  drawn  of  the  danger.    Charles 
X.  believed  his  grandson's  life  in  jeopardy,  and  weary  of  struggling 
vitii  his  &te,  he  gave  up  all  further  resLstance. 
^  The  commiasioners  wno  had  written  to  General  Hulot  to  hasten 
his  arrival,  now  pressed  him,  through  General  Maison,  to  hasten  his 
dqMrtuze.     Bi.  Pommeraye  went  on  to  Carentan  in  advance  of  the 
oorteffe,  and  prevailed  on  the  greater  part  of  the  national  guards  as- 
sembled  there  to  disperse,  there  being  no  further  occasion  for  their 
services.     Creneral  Hulot  left  the  town  early  in  the  morning ;  and 
nodiing  remained  of  the  popular  movement  that  had  been  so  artifi- 
cially produced,  but  a  somewhat  dangerous  agitation.     The  aim  had 
been  achieved  ;   no  violence  had  been  committed  (a  thing  which 
would  have  incensed  Europe),  and  yet  Charles  X.  had  been  suffi- 
eiently  lightened  to  force  him  to  a  precii>itatc  flight.    From  that 
moment,  in  fact^  he  made  all  his  speed  to  his  perpetual  exile. 
He  was  lucky  in  every  thing,  that  Due  d'Otl^ans ! 
The  journey  to  Cherbourg  was  sad  and  solemn  throughout.    The 
two  pnncesses  walked  when  the  weather  was  fine.     Their  dress 
was  verv  much  neglected,  because  their  attendants  had  not  been 
aUe  to  Ining  away  Unen  or  clothes.    A  grave  and  pensive  expres* 
son  sat  on  tne  faces  of  the  beholders,  wherever  th^e  cortege  passed. 
Some  officers  presented  themselves  on  the  road,  bending  before 
humbled  greatness.     Two  made  their  appearance  near  (^rentan. 
^^  Messieurs,"  said  the  king,  ^*  keep  those  worthy  sentiments  for 
lliat  child  who  alone  can  save  you  all ;"  and  he  pointed  to  a  little 
flaxen-haired  head  at  the  window  of  a  carriage  that  followed  his 
own.     But  the  time  was  approaching  when  God  would  no  longer 
leave  the  destiny  of  nations  depending  on  &ail  heads. 

At  two  o'clock,  on  the  14th  of  August,  Charles  X.  entered  Va- 
lognes^  whence  he  wrote  to  solicit  an  asylum  of  the  Kin^  of  £n^« 
land.  He  was  fuUy  entitled  to  a  return  of  the  hospitcuity  Lows 
XIV.  had  accorded  to  James  H. 

■  At  Yalognes,  the  officer  of  the  ffordes-du-corpi^  with  the  twelve 
oldest  soldiers  of  each  company,  went  to  the  king  to  give  him  back 
Ibeir  colours.  It  was  a  tearfiil  ceremony  and  suggesuve  of  solemn 
lessons.  The  king  touched  the  silk  of  the  colours  and  said,  '^  I  trust 
that  my  son  wiU  restore  them  to  you.'^  Before  leaving  Valo^es,  he 
qypeared  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel  where  he  had  alighted.  He  wi 
dbessed  in  a  pkin  blue  coat  with  metal  buttons,  without  star  or  ribbc 
He  strove  to  speak  to  the  crowd  that  filled  ihe  courtyard;,  but  i 
words  died  away  on  his  lips:  the  parting  took  place  in  silence. 
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From  the  top  of  tlie  cliffs  near  Cherbourg,  the  exiles  beheld  the 
sea.  The  column  halted.  Suddenly  there  was  a  Strang  commo- 
tion in  the  ranks.  Some  horsemen  who  had  ffone  on  m  advance, 
galloped  back  with  intelligence  that  boded  nothing  good  ;  a  great 
multitude,  composed  partly  of  men  belonging  to  the  harbour  and  of 
pioneers,  was  hurrying  to  meet  the  cortege,  with  a  sound  like  the 
roaring  sea,  and  presently  the  front  ranks  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
growlmg  multitude.  Ine  Prince  de  Croi  was  mounted  on  a  white 
horse;  he  wore  a  general's  hat  and  feathers  and  a  white  cockade;  he 
had  a  broad  blue  ribbon  on  liis  embroidered  coat,  and  his  features  were 
not  unlike  those  of  the  king.  **  Charles  X."  shouted  the  people,  and 
they  rushed  yelling  on  tiie  prince.  Others  forced  their  way  into 
the  column,  pushing  the  horses  out  of  their  way,  and  bending  their 
fierce  glances  on  the  pale  faces  of  the  riders.  The  officers  of  the 
guards,  in  a  state  of  inexpressible  anxiety,  thought  only  how  they 
might  avoid  a  conflict,  and  kept  off  the  assailants  with  ahnoet  sup- 
pliant imeasiness.  Charles  X.  and  his  son  had  hastily  stepped  out 
of  their  carriages,  and  rode  forward,  encompassed  by  fiuthfiil  but 
trembling  soldiers. 

They  reached  Cherbourg.  The  revolutionary  cry  resounded  at 
rare  intervals  in  the  streets;  but  tricolour  flags  floated  at  almost  all 
the  windows,  and  an  immense  crowd  from  me  adjoining  districts 
flocked  to  the  port.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town  the  officers  of  the 
64th  lowered  their  swords  before  the  exiles  as  they  passed.  Two 
vessels  had  been  prepared  to  receive  the  king,  his  family,  and  the 
persons  of  their  suite.  These  were  the  Great  Britain  and  the 
Charles  Carrol,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Dumont  d'Urville, 
vessels  of  republican  build,  launched  in  the  American  waters  and  be- 
longing to  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  The  people  are  fond 
of  remarking  these  contrasts ;  they  are  the  poetry  of  history. 

Tlie  port  of  Cherbourg  is  separated  from  the  town  by  a  great  cir- 
cular railing;  the  gate  was  guarded  by  some  grenadiers,  and  was 
closed  against  the  crowd  as  soon  as  the  last  of  the  king's  guards  had 
passed  it.  Strange  and  mournful  was  the  spectacle  that  moment 
presented.  Behind  the  guards,  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  on  tho 
pier,  thousands  of  eager  faces  were  pressed  against  the  rails,  glowing 
with  curiosity,  compassion,  or, anger.  In  front  was  the  sea,— the 
sea  Avith  the  ever-present  thought  of  shipwrecks ! 

The  carriages  drove  up  to  a  small  bridge  covered  with  blue  cloth, 
and  all  die  royal  family  alighted.  M.  de  La  Bochejacquelin  sup- 
ported the  dauphine's  fainting  steps.  The  Duchesse  de  Berri,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  M.  de  Charette,  displayed  more  indignation  than  de- 
lAAt-Adness,  and  her  demeanour  attested  the  fire  ot  her  Neapolitan 
Charles  X.  was  calm  as  ever :   he  kept  watch  over  his 

Dumas,  who  feared  for  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  took  him  in 

and  carried  him  on  board  with  every  possible  precaution 

iifest  imeasiness.    But  the  child  was  unwilling  to  go,  and 

fas  some  difficulty  in  overcoming  his  reluctance.    How  much 
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all  ibeae  adversities  lesemble  each  other  I  It  is  said,  that  at  Ram- 
bouillety  in  1814,  after  Joseph  had  determined  on  that  flight  which 
sonendered  the  empire  to  the  aiemy,  the  Uttle  King  of  Home  sud* 
denly  burst  into  tears  at  the  hour  of  departure.  His  governess  did 
all  she  could  to  quiet  him,  by  fondling  him  and  promiong  him  new 
toys ;  but  he  continued  to  cry,  and  rolled  on  tne  floor  screaming 
violently.  Poor  child  !  that  mght  entailed  upon  him,  first  the  loss 
of  a  crown,  and  then,  after  some  years  of  blighted  youth,  a  myste- 
rious death  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Before  he  embarked,  Charles  X.  delivered  to  M.  Odilon  Barrot, 
at  the  latter's  request,  a  certificate  testifying  the  good  conduct  of  the 
commissioners  towards  him.  The  dauphme  gave  him  also,  as  a 
token  of  gratitude  on  her  part,  a  sheet  of  paper  mscribed  with  these 
two  wor£,  Mabie  Th£rbs£. 

The  king  then  commended  the  pensioners  of  the  civil  list  to  the 
generositjr  of  the  victors.  The  guards  all  expected  to  receive  the 
adieus  of  the  royal  family,  but  they  were  disappointed.  The  officers 
were  admitted  to  Idss  the  hands  of  the  princes  and  princesses,  but 
the  soldiers  were  not  even  inspected.  Such  is  the  pnde  of  the  mas* 
tens  of  the  earth,  even  when  smitten  by  the  hand  of  Grod  I  To  bestow 
benefits  is  easy  to  them,  because  it  numifests  their  superiority :  but 

Eatitude  is  irksome  to  them,  because  it  reminds  tnem  tliat  th^ 
ve  need  of  others. 

Sobs  meanwhile  were  heard  on  the  pier.  A  young  man,  named 
Bonnechose,  rushed  on  the  bridge,  threw  himseu*  at  tne  kixig's  feet, 
dasped  his  knees,  and  weeping  bitterly  cried  out,  '^  O  my  kin^ ! 
O  my  king  !  I  cannot  part  m>m  you."  The  fiivour  he  be^ed  for 
WIS  not  granted  him,  and  some  time  afterwards  he  sought  his  death 
in  La  Vend^,  and  sought  it  not  in  vaiu,  in  the  cause  of  those  whose 
exile  he  had  not  been  dlowed  to  share. 

At  last  the  parting  moment  was  come.  Standing  on  the  deck, 
the  old  king  bade  farewell  to  France;  and  the  Great  Britain^  towed 
by  a  steamer,  unfurled  her  sails,  whilst  the  guards  silently  took  their 
way  back  up  the  clifis  of  Cherbourg.  Some  spectators  who  lingered 
en  the  beacn  watched  the  course  of  the  vessel,  when  suddenly  thejr 
saw  it  turn  about  and  stand  in  with  all  speed  for  the  port.  Was  this 
BL'  consequence  of  some  violent  order  given  by  Charles  X.  to  the 
oew?  It  might  have  been  feared  so;  but  every  thing  had  been  assi- 
dnoniflly  provided  for:  a  brig  commanded  by  Captain  Thibault,  had 
leoeived  orders  to  convoy  the  Oreat  Britain^  and  to  sink  it  if  Charles 
X.  made  the  least  attempt  to  act  as  master.  This  inexorable  fore- 
thought was  not  justified  by  the  event.  The  vessel  only  returned 
to  take  in  provisions  which  had  been  forgotten. 

When  every  thing  was  ready,  the  word  of  command  was  given 
again,  and  the  Bourbons  sailed  away  for  England,  crossing  perhaps 
the  tzack  once  made  by  the  vessel  of  the  defeated  Stuarts.  The  sky 
teeboded  no  storm ;  the  wind  filled  the  sails ;  and  the  ship  disap« 
peued  over  the  sea. 
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BOOK  THE  SECOND. 


CHAPTER  I. 


A  PEOPLE  spuming  control,  victorious  and  master  of  itself;  three 
generations  of  kings  flying  beyond  the  seas;  the  bouigeoisie  appeas* 
ing  the  multitude,  shuffling  it  away,  and  giving  itself  a  cbiet;  the 
disappointed  nations  looking  restlessly  tomrds  France,  as  die  sat 
still  under  a  new  king;  the  revolutionary  sjpirit  flattered  at  first,  then 
compressed,  and  finaUy  exploding  in  prodigious  efforts  and  scenes  of 
horror,  plots,  and  butcheries ;  thi^  hundred  republicans  giving  battle 
in  Paris  to  a  whole  army;  property  assailed  by  daring  sectarians; 
Lyon  twice  insurgent  and  deluged  with  blood;  the  Ducheaae  de 
Berri  rekindling  the  fanaticism  of  La  Vendee,  and  disgraced  by 
those  of  her  own  family;  unparalleled  prosecutions;  the  choIeEa; 
abroad  peace  uncertain,  though  soi^ht  anerwith  ruinous  obstiiiacy; 
Afiica  devastated  at  random,  the  East  abandoned;  within,  no  secsu- 
rity;  all  the  wild  riot  of  intellect,  and  some  noble  efforts;  commer- 
cial anarchy  at  its  height;  the  disgraceful  excesses  of ^Bj^eculafeian 
ending  in  ruin;  the  executive  decried;  five  attempts  at  regicide;  the 
people  fiirtively  prompted  to  vast  desires;  secret  societies;  the  rich 
alarmed,  irritated,  and  combining  with  impatience  of  ihie  evil  the 
dread  of  escaping  from  it.  Such  is  the  picture  presented  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  ten  years  between  1830  and  1840. 

Li  a  purely  political  point  of  view  it  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
great  periods. 

Li  the  first,  which  extends  firom  the  establishment  of  the  OA&aaB 
dynasty  to  the  fall  of  the  Laffitte  administration,  the  ezeoathne 
appears  restless,  feeble,  tottering;  it  subsists  only  by  &llacioii8  oo&* 
cessions;  it  dcvelopcs  itself  only  by  artifice.  Lmked  together  by  a 
community  of  interests  and  hopes,  royalty  and  the  bouxgeouBe 
afford  each  other  mutual  support:  the  parliamentary  and  the  monar- 
chical principle  enter  into  a  momentary  alliance.  This  is  the  period 
of  foundation. 

The  second  embraces  the  administration  of  Gi&mir  Pdrier, 
continued  by  that  of  Thiers  and  Gnizot.  The  executive,  violently 
attacked,  defends  itself  with  violence.  A  community  of  danger 
renders  more  close  the  alliance  already  concluded  between  the  bour- 
geoisie and  royalty :  the  parliamentary  and  the  monarchical  p^n^jl^ 
seem  blended  into  one.    This  is  the  period  of  struggle. 
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In  the  third  and  last  period  the  vices  of  the  system  declare  them- 
selves. The  executive^  ceasing  to  encoimter  any  serious  dangers, 
fiist  becomes  listless,  and  then  divides.  The  bouigeoiaie  imd  royalty 
begin  to  separate.  The  chamber  grows  fitctions,  and  the  ministiy 
practises  arts  of  corruption.  The  rivalry  of  the  two  principles  im« 
folds  itself  with  all  its  mconveniences,  aU  its'  dangers.  Tkia  is  the 
period  of  decline. 

But  before  recounting  the  details  of  this  great  drama,  it  is  im- 
portant to  show  the  state  in  which  the  revolution  of  July  found 
Europe. 

That  revolution  sent  a  universal  thrill  through  the  world.  The 
nations  that  had  been  enthralled  by  the  treaties  of  1815  were 
aroused.  The  apparition  of  the  tricolour  flag  floating  over  the 
French  consulate  in  Warsaw  made  the  true  hearts  of  the  Poles,  our 
old  brethren  in  arms,  beat  hi^h  with  hope.  At  Brussels,  liege,  and 
Antwerp,  men  asked  themselves  at  last  by  what  right  two  millions 
of  Dutcnmen  commanded  four  millions  of  Belgians.  The  Rhemne 
provinces,  which,  though  they  did  not  speak  our  language,  wished 
to  retain  our  laws,  desired  to  belong  to  us  fix)m  pride.  A  formidable 
fermentation  was  manifested  in  the  German  imiversities,  till  then 
tormented  by  vague  aspirations  after  liberty.  But  nothing  could 
compare  with  the  movement  that  pervaded  Italy.  Throughout  the 
whole  peninsula,  including  the  Boman  states,  the  enthusiasm  was 
boundless.  In  ihe  streets,  the  squares,  and  all  public  places,  the 
multitude  thronged  round  travellers  irom  France;  they  made  them 
read  aloud  the  journals  of  their  coimtry ;  and  when  mej  had  thus 
recounted  to  their  eager  listeners  some  of  the  prodigious  events 
recently  enacted  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  a  unanimous  burst  of 
applause  followed  the  recital,  mingled  with  cries  and  sobs.  It  is 
almost  literally  true  that  for  several  days  the  Italians  never  ceased  to 
look  towards  the  Alps^  expecting  every  hour  to  see  the  French  de- 
scending from  them.  The  revolution  of  July  derived  from  distance 
something  of  a  marvellous  character;  and  the  people  of  France 
sprang  up  again,  in  the  eyes  of  wondering  Europe,  in  the  gigantic 
proportions  given  to  it  by  the  Republic,  and,  after  the  repiibhc,  by 
the  £mpire. 

The  emotion  felt  in  England  was  profound.  The  newspapers  vied 
in  celebrating  the  heroism  of  the  ]rarisians,  and  subscriptions  were 
opened  in  every  direction  in  favour  of  the  woimded.  These  demon- 
strations were  sincere  and  disinterested  only  on  the  part  of  the 
radicals.  The  whigs  broke  out  into  exultation,  because  their  anti- 
cipations had  always  associated  the  triumph  of  French  hberalism 
with  their  own  advancement  to  office.  But  the  tories,  stranffe  as 
it  might  appear,  the  very  tories  showed  themselves  insensible  to 
the  cSamity  that  had  befallen  a  royal  family,  and  the  Wellington 
administration  seemed  to  look  complacently  on  a  crisis  that  yet  was 
destined  to  cause  its  own  downfal. 

The  fact  was,  the  tories  saw  in  this  matter  something  superi 
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all  questions  of  party — ^the  question,  namely,  of  the  supremacy  of 
England  in  Europe.  The  English  aristocracy,  like  every  other, 
pursues  the  accomplishment  of  its  designs  with  great  clear-sifihted- 
ness  and  systematic  consistency.  It  knew  that  the  idea  had  been 
entertained,  under  Charles  X.,  of  giving  the  French  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Russians  Constantinople.  It  knew^  too,  that  the 
Due  d'Orleans  was  English  by  taste  ana  by  inclination,  as  he  had 
stated  imder  his  hand.* 

All  parties  in  England  combined,  therefore,  if  not  to  celebrate  the 
victories  achieved  in  France  over  the  monarchy,  at  least  to  insult  the 
vanquished  monarch.  When  the  vessel  in  which  Charles  X.  and  his 
iamily  came  to  its  moorings  at  Portsmouth,  the  English  flocked  in 
crowds  to  the  port,  wearing  the  tricolour  ribbon.  Views  of  the 
Great  Britain  were  exhibited  in  the  streets  to  the  derimon  of  the 
public,  and  the  walls  were  covered  with  placards  insulting  the  exiles. 
One  of  them  ran  thus  : — "  What  is  the  real  feeling  of  the  English 
towards  the  unfortunate  individual  who  has  violated  the  laws  he  had 
sworn  to  maintain?  Abhorrence  and  contempt.''  The  Due  de 
Raguse  having  gone  on  shore  after  taking  leave  of  the  royal  family, 
the  custom-house  officers  behaved  to  him  with  captious  and  vexatious 
rigour;  and  no  sooner  had  he  set  out  landwards  than  a  multitude 
collected  round  his  carriage  and  furiously  abused  him.  Charles  X. 
not  having  been  able  to  go  ashore  at  Portsmouth,  the  Great  BrUam 
and  the  Charks  Carroll  went  and  moored  at  Cowes.  Well  then, 
Englishmen  went  on  board,  planted  themselves  in  front  of  the  fidlen 
princes,  and  with  their  hats  on  their  heads,  and  their  arms  folded, 
stared  at  them  with  such  sneering  and  insulting  curiosity^  that  the 
captain  was  obliged,  at  the  request  of  Charles  X.^  to  forbid  them  the 
ship. 

Far  from  opposing  these  demonstrations,  equally  wanting  as  they 
were  in  good  faith  and  in  dignity,  the  Engli^  government  encouraged 
them,  and  followed  them  up  with  falsehood  and  contumely  of  its  own. 
Charles  X.  had  requested  permission  to  land  in  England,  the  toty  mi- 
nisters sent  him  back  word  that  he  must  not  set  foot  on  the  English 
soil  until  he  had  divested  himself  of  the  title  of  king.  In  order  to  find 
an  asylum  in  a  nation  that  had  always  made  it  its  pride  to  appear 
hospitable,  Charles  X.  was  obliged  to  take  the  name  of  Comte  de 
Ponthieu. 

*  On  the  28th  of  July,  1804,  the  Due  d'OrUans  wrote  firom  Twickenham  to  iba 
Bishop  of  LUmdaff,  on  the  subject  of  the  sermon  preached  in  London  on  the  death  of 
the  Due  d'Enghicn: 

**  Mon  chcr  Milord, — I  was  sure  your  generous  soul  would  feA  just  indlgnatfen  at 
the  atrocious  murder  of  my  unfortunate  cousin.  His  mother  was  my  aant;  he  him- 
aelf  was,  after  my  brother,  my  nearest  relation.  His  &te  is  a  wazidng  to  vs  all;  it 
shows  us  that  the  Corsicon  usurper  will  never  rest  till  he  has  swept  away  our  whole 
fiunily  fh>m  among  the  living.  This  makes  me  feel  more  seulbly  than  Mbn^ 
though  that  is  scarce^  poraible,  the  value  of  the  generous  piotectloa  aflbided  to  vs 
by  your  magnanimous  nation.  I  left  my  country  so  youngs  that  I  hart^  xetain  the 
habits  of  a  Frenchman,  and  I  can  say  with  truth  that  I  am  attached  to  wngland  not 
tnly  by  grathude,  bat  also  hy  taste  and  inchnation.** 
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Bsioa  d'Haunez  (who  had  preceded  his  old  master  on  thai  hos- 
tale  soily  and  who  had  met  with  but  a  rude  reception  &om  the  Duke 
()fWelIinffton),folbwed  Charles  X.  to  1^  The 

palace  of  Holy  Rood  was  in  a  state  of  complete  dilapidation:  no« 
thing  had  bmi  done  to  render  it  habitable;  the  chairs  were  still 
eoveied  with  the  accumulated  dust  of  years;  the  hangings  were 
ngged,  and  every  thing  about  the  place  recalled  the  gloomy  side  of 
thenistory  of  the  Stuarts. 

CSonld  Charles  X.  have  dreamed  that  in  a  country  then  governed  by 
tones,  the  lineal  descendants  of  Jacobites,  he  should  fiul  to  receive 
that  generous  and  magnificent  hospitality  James  II.  had  formerly 
enjoyed  at  St.  Grermain?  But  no  monarch  came  at  Holy  Rood  as 
at  St  Germain,  to  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase  to  receive  the 
expected  visiter.  Instead  of  a  prince  it  was  a  doorkeeper  who  ap- 
peared with  keys  in  his  hand,  and  gruffly  showed  the  way  into  the 
deflolate  apartments.  Instead  of  the  casket  filled  with  gold,  muni* 
ficently  presented  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  nothing 
was  seen  on  tho  table  but  heaps  of  scarcely  legible  papers, — ^writs 
and  wazzants  of  execution  already  awaiting  the  fu^tives  in  that  in- 
hospitable kingdom.  Not  a  soldier  had  b^n  added  to  the  ^ard  at 
the  main  entrance,  and  the  sentinel  did  not  present  arms  when  that 
old  man  who  had  been  a  king  passed  before  him. 

The  English  aristocracy  had  a  double  purpose  to  serVe  in  out- 
raging, or  suffering  outrages  to  be  heaped  on  the  white  hairs  of  a 
goihy  but  unfortunate  prince:  it  vdshed  on  the  one  hand  to  take 
vengeance  for  the  preference  Charles  X.  had  shown  to  Russia;  and 
on  ue  other,  it  hoped  to  win  the  alliance  of  that  new  France  of 
which  it  was  afraid. 

The  French  bourgeoisie  was  too  much  engrossed  with  the  pride 
of  its  triumph,  and  too  Httle  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  BritLdi 
diplomacy  to  see  through  this  deep  and  artful  policy:  it  took  for  the 
exroession  of  disinterested  good  will  what  was  but  a  crafty  device  of 
selfishness,  and  a  hypocriti<^  form  disguising  an  imdving  hatred. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  same  motives  that  made  Elngluid  rejoice, 
filled  the  court  of  St.  Petersbur;^  with  sorrow.  Russia  was  too 
remote  firom  the  centre  of  modem  ideas,  and  too  stonily  broken  into 
slavery,  to  give  the  Emperor  Nicolas  much  reason  to  be  uneasy  as 
to  the  contagion  of  France's  example.  He  could  hardly  have  ainy 
aroiehensions  on  this  score,  except  with  regard  to  Poland.  But 
the  revolution  of  July  had  put  an  extinguisher  upon  the  project  of 
an  alliance  which  promised  the  Russians  a  position  on  the  confines 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  whereby  they  would  have  become  sovereign 
arbiters  of  tiie  destinies  of  the  world  This  was  what  the  Emperor 
Niocdas  bould  not  think  of  without  bitter  mortification.  The  unex- 
pected obstacle  to  his  foreign  policy  touched  him  more  nearly  than 
the  Uow  struck  against  tiie  inviolaoilit]^  of  royal  races.  He  never* 
thelisBB  disffvdaed  nis  resentment,  adhering  in  this  to  the  established 
sfBtem  dfAuana,  which  for  half  a  oentuiy  had  never  ceased  to  main 
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questions  of  right  and  principle  the  stalking-horses  for  its  diplomatic 
intrigues  or  its  schemes  of  aggrandizement. 

W  ith  regard  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  all  distinction  between  the 
policy  of  principles  and  that  of  interest  would  have  been  idle  in 
their  case;  for  were  the  dogma  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  once 
admitted  in  Germany,  there  would  be  an  ena  to  that  despotism  of 
the  diet,  the  shameful  advantages  of  which  Prussia  and  Austria 
shared  between  them.  Tlie  court  of  Vienna  above  all  was  interested 
in  shutting  out  that  fiery  appeal  to  liberty,  which  would  be  sure  to 
find  echoes  in  Italy,  and  be  converted  there  into  a  call  to  inde* 
pendencc. 

Such  were  the  various  feeUn^  the  revolution  of  July  was  ulti- 
mately to  excite;  but  this  mamfestation  was  preceded  by  Strang 
unbounded  stupefaction.  Nothing  like  had  ever  been  known  in 
history.  The  h&ughtiest  powers  seemed  thunderstruck.  One  would 
have  said  that  thenceforth  the  nations  were  to  subsist  only  with  the 
help  and  by  the  permission  of  France.  The  immediate  destinies  of 
Europe  were  suddenly  become  a  formidable  mystery. 

To  be  able  to  conceive  how  fruitful  and  glorious  might  have  been 
the  part  filled  by  France  at  that  time,  we  must  know  what  was  the 
general  situation  of  Europe  at  the  moment  of  the  revolution  of 
July. 

Turkey  vras  a  prey  ready  to  the  grasp  of  the  Russians.  On 
ascending  the  throne,  Mahmoud  had  found  the  provinces  of  his  em- 
pire given  up  to  the  anarchical  rule  of  the  pachas,  and  the  authority 
of  the  sultans  humbled  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  ulemas  and  the 
janissaries.  Fully  determined  to  break  down  this  triple  tyranny,  he 
assailed  it  with  daring  reforms,  but  in  his  eagerness  to  quell  it  he 
sacrificed  the  independence  and  the  integrity  of  Turkejr.  Thus  it 
was  that  to  leave  lus  hands  free  for  the  destruction  of  his  domestic 
enemies,  he  signed  in  1812  the  shameful  treaty  of  Bukharest,  which 
abandoned  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  to  Russia.  Grreece  having 
risen  after  this,  he  sent  the  bravest  of  the  janissaries  thither  in 
feeble  detachments,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  their  extermi- 
nation, feeding  with  his  own  hands  the  flames  of  a  revolt  he  could 
have  extinguidied,  and  causing  the  most  vahant  defenders  of  the 
house  of  Othman  to  be  slaughtered  by  its  most  inveterate  foes.  In 
this  inexorable  policy  he  persisted  till  its  triumph  was  consummated 
on  the  15th  of  June,  1826,  which  deluged  Constantinople  with  the 
blood  of  the  janizaries.  But  it  is  by  victories  like  this  that  empires 
are  undone.  The  Christian  powers  had  interfered  in  &Toar  of 
Greece  by  the  treaty  of  the  28th  of  July,  1827,  and  by  the  badkde  of 
Navarino;  Mahmoud  looked  round  him  in  vain  for  an  army;  he 
found  himself  reduced  to  preach  a  crusade  against  Russia,  which 
brought  the  tempest  down  upon  his  head,  but  gave  him  no  means  of 
conjuring  it:  his  new  soldiery,  though  &vour^  at  first  by  fortone, 
was  yet  unable  to  close  the  passes  of  the  Balkan  against  the  Buanans; 
and  the  treaty  of  Adxianpple,  wrung  from  the  dkmay  of  the  ze- 
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Anner,  sveiiged  the  janizaries  by  giving  victorioufl  Ruflsia  a  laiger 

pardon  of  the  spoils  o£  Turkey. 
Urns  Mahmoud  found  himself  in  1830  in  the  condition  of  a 

asvereign  who  had  increased  his  power  by  destroying  his  people; 

and  for  every  reform  achieved  in  despite  of  enemies  within,  there 

ns  a  conespondent  loss  of  territory  to  enemies  without.  The  bar- 
iicka  of  the  janizaries  had  been  burned,  but  Greece  was  inde* 
pendent;  the  divan  was  rescued  &om  the  mystic  domination  of  the 
olemaa,  but  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersbuig  liad  caused  the  pen  to  be 
itnick  through  the  name  of  Turkey  in  the  treaties  of  1815,  as  being 
Aat  of  a  kingdom  doomed  to  partition.  The  Turks  wore  a 
European  costume,  and  were  drilled  on  the  European  system,  but 
Constantinople,  already  vassal  to  that  civilization,  which  it  seemed 
only  to  have  adopted  to  undergo  its  sovereignty,  heard  the  Russians 
dmndering  at  its  gates.  Mahmoud  was  now  but  the  omnipotent 
head  of  an  empire  reduced  to  impotence.  With  prodigious  exer* 
lioiL  he  had  accomplished  no  more  than  to  be  enabled  to  reign  dic- 
tator over  the  ruins  himself  had  made. 

Russia  then  was  on  the  point  of  seizing  the  object  of  her  ambi- 
jaaoL^  and  that  a  great  one,  for  it  was  not  restricted  to  the  conquest 
of  Turkey.  To  convert  the  Black  Sea  into  an  interior  lake,  to  hold 
the  fleets  of  England  and  France  in  check  in  the  Mediterranean,  to 
rale  the  Adriatic,  to  make  Egypt,  Greece,  and  the  islands,  depend- 
endes  on  her  povs-er,  in  fine  to  shape  out  a  road  for  herself  to  the 
Engliwh  possessions  in  India,  such  was  the  gigantic  scheme  Rusaa 
had  tcaced  out;  and  to  realize  it  what  had  she  to  do?  To  occupy 
the  Dardanelles. 

Moreover  the  possession  of  the  Bosphorus  was  indispensable  to  her 
to  OKxnplete  her  system  of  defence.  jE^otectcd  £K>m  her  foes  on  the 
north  by  the  leneth  of  the  ways,  the  snows  and  the  desert,  she  had 
but  one  vulnerable  point,  namely  on  the  south.  Now  to  reach  that 
point  situated  in  the  centre  of  her  possessions,  was  it  not  necessary,  to 
naiB  through  the  Dardanelles?  Were  those  straits  her  own  ^he  would 
then  be  unassailable.  Everywhere  present,  and  everywhere  un- 
assailable, her  might  would  be  felt  at  every  point  of  western  Europe, 
widlit  she  henelf  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  threai  or  blow. 
Ike  occupation  of  the  Bosphorus  was  for  her  the  empire  of  the 
wokmL 

Aooordingly  she  had  never  ceased  for  sixty  years  to  bend  her  eyes 
en  thftt  point  of  the  map.  Conducted  to  the  borders  of  the  Black 
Sea  in  1774  by  the  treaty  of  Kainardji;  put  in  possession  of  the 
Koahan  and  xif  the  Crimea  in  the  same  year,  by  the  treaty  of  Con- 
itaHtiiioide;  made  mistress,  in  1812,  by  the  peace  of  Bukarest,  of 
AerbaaJaiof  theFruth  and  of  Bessarabia,  she  had  just  put  the  climax 
ta  her  diplonwde  victories  by  the  treaty  of  Amanople,  when  the 
nrobilaon  o£  July  burst  upon  her. 

By  virtue  of  the  treatv  of  Adrianople  Russia  acquired  the  delta 
fmiBgil  bf 'ibe  moutfaa  of  the  Danube,  several  militaiy  poationsy  and 
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two  hundred  leagues  of  coast;  she  isolated  the  principalities  £rom 
the  Porte  by  the  establishment  of  a  quarantine ;  she  secured  the  right 
of  administrative  intervention  in  the  affidrs  of  Turkey ;  she  impoeed 
an  onerous  tribute  on  her  enemies,  and  she  exacted  that  the  fortxeas 
of  Silistria  should  be  ddivered  to  her  in  pledge  of  payment. 

At  last  there  was  no  mistaking  why  the  cabinet  of  St.  Peters* 
burg  had  encouraged  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks,  excited  the 
religious  and  philosophic  sentimentalism  of  the  liberals  of  the  west, 
and  provoked  against  the  Sublime  Porte  the  diplomatic  exconunu- 
nication  pronounced  with  such  guU-like  simplicity  by  France  and 
England,  in  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July.  The  trap  set  at  Nayarino 
answered  the  end  proposed.  Russia  gathered  up  the  advantaces 
gained  by  that  victory;  her  allies,  beguiled  by  her,  ahaied  tne 
shame  between  them. 

The  treaty  of  Adrianople  did  not,  however,  produce  the  sensation 
it  ought  in  Europe. 

We  have  seen  m  the  first  book  of  this  history  how  fayonrable  was 
the  policy  of  the  Polignac  administration  to  the  views  of  Russia 
upon  Constantinople. 

Prussia  was  too  remote  from  the  Bosphorus  not  to  condder  her- 
self iminterested  in  the  question ;  not  to  mention  that  she  had  then 
more  urgent  matters  to  occupy  her  attention,  for  the  Rhenine  pro- 
vinces resisted  the  substitution  of  the  Prussian  for  the  French  code 
with  a  vigour  which  the  vicinity  of  France  rendered  very  alarming 
to  the  cabinet  of  Berlin.  The  moral  situation  of  that  cabinet  may 
be  surmised  from  the  exclamation  uttered  by  the  King  of  Prusoa, 
on  hearing  of  the  events  of  Paris.  **  If  the  French  go  no  further 
than  tlie  Rhine,  I  will  not  stir  a  foot." 

As  for  Austria,  she  ought  to  have  watched  with  anxiety  the  buo- 
cessive  enlargements  of  the  Russian  territory,  which  threatened  hec 
both  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  on  the  Adriatic ;  but  swayed  by 
M.  Mcttemich,  a  statesman  without  originality  or  wide  range  of 
intellect,  the  only  thing  she  thought  of  was  the  danger  to  whicn  her 
supremacy  was  exposed  from  the  ambition  of  Prussia  in  Germany, 
and  from  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  Italy. 

England  herself,  usually  so  shrewd  and  able,  so  attentive  to  the 
general  movements  taking  place  in  Europe,  England  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  Lord  Chatham's  words,  "  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  to  the 
man  who  can  fail  to  see  that  the  interests  of  England  are  conoemed 
in  the  preservation  of  the  Ottoman  empire."  And;in%ct  a  conBidec^ 
able  dmiinution  of  English  influence  in  the  Mediterranean;  the 
importance  of  her  possessions  in  the  Levant  destroyed;  her  projects 
of  communicating  with  India  through  Turkey  for  ever  fruaferBted; 
the  almost  inevitable  loss  of  an  outlet  for  the  annual  exportation  of 
thirty  millions*  worth  of  English  productions, — such  were  sure  to  be 
sooner  or  later  the  results  to  Great  Britain  of  Rusoan  sway  m 
Constantinople. 

Considerations  so  important  had  doubtlesB  not  escaped  the 
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fentiQii  df  the  diploinatiflts  of  St.  James's:  but  the  ihtmiar  perr- 
plenties  of  Englaiyi  account  for  her  apathy.  George  IV.  had  just 
wed  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle  between  two  parties  differing  from 
each  other  on  secondary  points,  but  both  eoually  hostile  to  the  people 
and  to  the  liberties  of  the  world.  Geor^  iV .  was  succeeded  oy  his 
hrother  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who,  with  a  hypocri^  common  to 
all  heirs  pronimpdTe,  had  ranged  himself  on  the  whig  side  when 
prince,  but  ahow^  himself  a  tory  when  he  became  king.  . 

England  meanwhile  had  exhausted  the  prosperity  won  by  her 
crimes.  Authentic  testimonies  showed  that  picnury  and  (distress  had 
reached  their  acme  in  the  agricultural  districts.  The  majority  of  the 
fiomers  payed  their  rent  out  of  their  capital;  and  many  dnven  by 
poverty  from  their  holdings  wandered  about  as  common  beggars; 
peasants  had  been  seen  in  many  districts  yoked  to  carts  like  beasts 
of  burden.  The  towns  presented  still  more  piteous  spectacles  of 
distress.  A  wan,  illthriven,  sickly,  and  prematurely  blighted  po- 
pulation rotted  in  imwholesomc  factories,  where  all  ages  and  sexes 
were  mingled  in  frightful  confusion.  Labour  was  excessive,  wages 
insufficient.  "  Do  you  not  shudder,  my  lords,"  said  Lord  Stanhope 
in  the  house  of  peers,  ^^  to  think  of  the  number  of  workmen  who 
are  unable  to  earn  more  than  from  three  to  four  pence  a  day?'  From 
Birmingham,  where,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  same  noble- 
man, wages  had  fallen  two-thirds;  from  Birmingham  had  issued  in 
the  b^inning  of  1830  cries  of  despair  which  George  FV.  might  hear 
echoing  round  his  deathbed.  The  same  svmptoms  of  decay  pervaded 
the  opulent  and  cruel  class  placed  over  the  starving  populace.  The 
poor-rates,  swollen  in  some  parishes  to  forty  shillings  an  acre,  threat- 
ened with  an  ever-increasing  burden  the  proprietors  round  whom  it 
multipHed  poverty.  The  exports  had  sensibly  diminished,  an  alarm- 
ing symptom  for  a  nation  that  so  long  perturbed  and  governed  the 
world  with  the  gold  of  which  it  stripped  it !  The  budget,  presented 
in  1830  by  Mr.  uoulbum,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  showed  this 
remarkable  combination,  the  necessity  of  alleviating  the  pressure  of 
taxation  and  a  deficit. 

Every  thing  then  was  decUning  in  England,  agriculture,  industry, 
commerce,  and  finance.  And  during  this  time  Ireland,  whose  evils 
were  incapable  of  augmentation,  and  whose  passions  had  not  been 
allayed  by  the  recent  emancipataon  of  the  catholics;  Ireland  was  in 
a  figment,  and  began  her  vengeance  against  her  oppressors  by  send- 
ingj^em  OConnell. 

What  remedy  was  to  be  found  for  this  fearful  amount  of  evils?  A 
eonmnmon  of  inquiry  was  proposed.  But  that  would  have  rendered 
it  necessary  to  avow  m  the  face  of  Europe  that  the  poHcy  of  England 
had  never  been  any  thing  else  but  a  criminal  blunocr,  and  tliat  ai'ter 
having  overthrown  many  a  kingdom,  fomented  a  thousand  revolts, 
violated  treaties,  ravaged  provinces,  fired  towns,  insolently  enslaved 
the  seas,  and  all  this  to  find  purchasers  for  English  ^oods,  that  after 
ail  this  that  policy  resulted  only  in  impotence.    It  is  certain  that  in 
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making^  it  her  system  to  substitute  her  own  activilj  for  that  of  all 
the  nations  rendered  tributary  to  her  trade,  England  had  not  per- 
ceived that  she  would  end  bj  impovexishing  them,  and  that  her  own 
iruin  would  be  consummated  on  the  daj  when  she  should  hare  mad» 
them  all  incapable  of  cashing  their  acc^tances.  Neither  had  sha 
reflected  that  to  render  palpable  the  madness  of  her  sijiBtem,  no  moi^ 
was  necessaiythan  that  a  few  great  nations  should  be  tempted  to 
imitate  it.  This  is  what  an  inquirj  would  have  dearlj  rcTealedi 
Now  the  tory  ministers  of  the  day  did  not  choose  to  pronounce  so 
flagrant  a  condemnation  against  the  ffenius  of  old  England;  and 
their  adversaries  taking  advantage  of  this  dilemma  to  aocuse  diem  of 
incapacity,  prepared  to  force  them  from  office,  by  demanding  simul* 
tancously  electoral  reform  and  a  commission  of  inquiry. 

Thus  distracted  within,  Great  Britain  saw  her  influence  paialyxed 
without,  and  her  destinies  compromised.  Menaced  aliloe  by  tho 
victorious  march  of  Russia  towards  India,  and  by  the  acquisitionB  of 
France  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  she  had  scarcely  any 
thing  left  wherewith  to  make  head  a^inst  these  two  danrars,  except 
the  well-known  artifices  of  her  diplomacy;  for  the  peomci  cmahed 
down  by  taxation,  ini^sted  on  economy.  Mr.  Hume  had  excited 
strong  sympathy  among  the  poorer  dai»es  by  proposing  to  the  house 
of  commons  a  reduction  of  the  army  and  navy  estimates;  and  lastly 
Ireland  employed  a  considerable  number  of  troops,  which  were  mon 
necessaiy  than  ever  to  uphold  in  that  unfortunate  country  a  tyranny 
without  parallel  and  without  name. 

Every  thing  seemed,  therefore,  to  conspire  to  make  Bnasia  the 
greatest  power  in  the  world.  Unfortunately  for  her  her  real  miffht 
was  far  from  corresponding  to  the  skill  of  her  diplomatists  and  to 
the  greatness  of  her  designs.  Her  last  war  with  tne  Turks  had  ex- 
hausted her  resources;  formidable  in  appearance  she  had  need,  more 
than  any  other  nation,  of  peace  to  enable  her  to  follow  up  her  ia- 
trigucs;  and  her  empire,  though  colossal,  was  easily  to  be  shakeOi 
because  it  wanted  symmetry  and  firm  foundation. 

To  these  complications,  arising  out  of  the  respective  conditions  of 
the  principal  powers,  was  add^  the  restlessness  of  the  secondary 
powers,  most  of  which  were  reduced  to  lead  a  preoazious  and  ha^ 
rassed  existence  in  Europe. 

By  his  marria^  with  Marie  Christine  de  BourboUi  Ferdinand 
VII.  had  deeply  mcensed  the  party  of  the  monks,  whose  uSectiom 
were  bestowed  on  the  infant  Don  Carlos,  as  a  pxiaoe  moie 
wicked,  more  gloomy,  more  grossly  devout,  and  more  faigotted  than 
the  monarch  himself  I  Christina,  already  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
apostoHcs  for  having  introduced  new  fiushions  at  court  and  the  love 
of  pleasures  and  f!^tos,  became  hateful  to  them  when  they  learned 
that  she  was  pregnant;  for  if  she  bore  a  son  Don  Qarlos  lost  hm 
hopes  of  a  crown.  But  the  partisans  of  the  in&nte  had  aoon  a 
more  serious  provocation  to  anger;  Christina  mi^ht  be  d^yered  of 
a  daughter,  and  in  that  case,  by  virtue  of  the  aahque  kwintrodnoed 
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into  Spain  by  the  Bourbon  PhiUp  V^Don  Carlos  would  be  entitled  to 
Booceed  his  brother  Ferdinand  V 11.  To  prevent  that  misfortune  to 
bar  -progCDjy  the  queen  prevailed  on  ha  husband  to  abolidi  the 
MlianMkw;  and  on  llieStn  of  A^ril  a  pragniatic  sanction,  attributed 
bj  toe  To;pldecree  to  Charles  iy.,informed  Spain  liiatitiiiigbtllienc^ 
mthj  as  in  the  times  of  the  Gothic  law,  be  governed  by  femalea 
Thefbiy  of  the  aportolics  redoubled;  their  adversanes  were  flushed 
with  all  the  intolerance  of  victory.  The  gueadon,  after  all,  was  one 
that  admitted  of  controversy.  Ferdinand  VII.,  according  to  the 
partisans  of  Don  Carlos,  had  no  right  to  aboli^  hj  a  mere  royal 
ordonnance  that  salique  law  which  Philip  V.  had  mtroduoed  into 
Spain  with  the  consent  of  the  cortes  of  1713.  The  partisans  of  the 
queen,  on  their  part,  replied,  that  the  pragmatic  sancHan  was  not 
a  mereioyal  ordonnance,  that  it  was  an  exposition  of  the  pragmatic 
of  Charles  IV,  put  forth  at  the  request  ot  the  cortes  1789.  War, 
it  ia  evident,  ky  at  the  bottom  of  such  a  dispute;  and  France, 
which  was  more  mterested  in  the  quarrel  than  any  other  nation  of 
Europe,  was  called  on  to  choose  her  course  in  the  matter.  Now, 
looking  at  the  matter  in  a  monarchical  point  of  view,  the  Polignac 
administration  would  naturally  support  tne  pretensions  of  Don  Carlos; 
because  if  the  salique  law  were  once  abdiished  in  Spain,  a  marriage 
would  be  enough  to  revive  the  cAA  influence  of  Austria  in  that  kinff* 
dom.  The  policy  of  Charles  X-'s  last  ministers  oonsequenuj 
seconded  the  views  of  Don  Carlos  and  his  partisans. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  inveterate  rancour  borne  to  Christina  b^ 
die  apostolics  was  at  a  nature  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  democratic 
party.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  kept  out  of  sight;  it  was  silent;  and 
all  those  who  might  have  acted  as  its  leaders  had  been  despatched 
by  the  executioner,  or  were  in  exile.  But  the  memonr  of  the  ^con- 
stitution of  1812,  and  of  the  cortes  of  1820,  was  not  the  less  alive 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  even  the  sole  real  motive 
power  in  Spain,  where  despotism  had  consumed  its  resources  by  its 
excesses.  The  maintenance  of  the  established  order  of  things  in 
realily  interested  hardly  any  other  than  the  clergy.  Nobles  embar- 
rassed by  their  privileges;  a  people  wretched  and  discontented  I  no 
middle  classes;  no  aim  for  ambition  besides  that  which  ofiSiccs  of 
state  held  out;  few  manufactures,  no  commerce,  and  consequently 
none  of  the  vices  which  the  passion  for  gain  engenders;  none  of  the 
obstacles  it  opposes  to  revolutions,  even  the  most  legitimate.  How 
many  chances  m  favour  of  the  triumph  of  the  democratic  party  had 
France  thought  proper  to  back  it ! 

Portugal  as  well  as  Spain  was  on  the  eve  of  a  war  of  succession. 
Don  Pedro,  who  had  become  emperor  of  Brazil  on  the  day  when 
the  Brazilians  had  shaken  off  the  Portuguese  yoke,  found  himself 
called  on  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  John  VI.,  to  choose  between 
tiie  two  crowns.  He  kept  that  of  Brazil,  and  abdicated  that  of 
Portugal  in  favour  of  his  daughter,  Dona  Maria.  But  his  brother, 
Don  Miguel,  whom  he  nominated  regent  of  Portugal,  did  not 
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ficruple  to  usurp  the  throne.  Dona  Charlotte  Joachinic,  the  wife 
of  the  imbecile  and  unfortunate  John  VI.,  had  long  instructed  the 
infante  in  the  practice  of  crime  and  the  art  of  treachery.  Her 
lessons  were  not  thrown  away  on  Don  Miguel;  and  in  1830  lasbon 
trembled  under  the  hand  of  that  savage  and  capricious  maniaci 
that  tyrant  thirsting  insatiably  for  blood,  who  yet  was  upheld  by  the 
nobles  whose  privileges  he  ^defended,  by  the  clergy  whose  domina- 
tion he  maintained,  and  by  that  swarm  of  beggars  whom  the  monks 
of  Portugal  had  up  to  that  time  fed,  corruptea,  and  held  in  leash. 

The  recognition  of  Don  Miguel  was,  however,  held  in  suspense  by 
aU  the  courts  of  Europe.  France  leaned  towards  Don  Pedro,  with* 
out,  for  all  that,  overstepping  the  expectative  line  of  policy.  Nei- 
ther did  England  declare  herself,  though  her  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion was  immediate  and  pressing,  on  account  of  the  commercial 
yoke  with  which  she  had  loaded  Portugal.  In  truth  it  was  a  peril- 
ous and  difficult  thing  for  England  to  come  to  a  decision.  If  Don 
Miguel  remained  on  the  throne  it  was  to  be  feared  that  his  political 
principles  would  impel  him  to  court  the  alliance  of  the  absolute 
tings,  and  that  the  court  of  Lisbon  would  accept  the  patronage  of  that 
of  Madrid,  as  the  aid  furnished  the  Miguclite  party  by  the  Spaniards 
seemed  already  to  signify.  On  the  other  hand,  would  not  Don  Pedroi 
full  as  he  was  of  restless  thoughts  of  glory,  would  he  not  be  tempted 
to  emancipate  his  country  from  the  commercial  vassalage  in  which 
it  had  been  so  long  kept  by  the  shopkeepers  of  London?  Lord 
Ponsonby  had  been  sent  to  Kio  Janeiro  to  sound  the  emperor  rela- 
tively to  the  maintenance  of  the  treaty  which  ratified  thjEit  shameful 
vassalage;  and  the  emperor's  reply  had  not  been  satisfactory.  This 
was  enough  to  make  England  throw  him  overboard,  even  though 
she  had  iorgotten  the  zeal  with  which,  in  the  revolution  of  1820, 
Don  Pedro's  friends,  the  constitutionalists,  had  overthrown  Lord 
Bcrcsford's  tyranny  in  Lisbon. 

If  such  was  the  state  of  perplexity  in  which  the  independent 
nations,  or  those  which  were  reputed  independent,  were  plunged,  it 
may  easily  be  imagined  what  storms  were  gathering  in  the  nations 
that  had  been  the  victims  of  the  treaties  of  1815. 

Italy  palpitated  under  the  sway  of  Austria,  of  which  her  princes 
were  little  more  than  the  prefects ;  a  sway  the  more  abhorred,  for 
that  it  was  exercised  hj  means  of  diplomacy.  Deprived  of  the  right 
of  freely  traversing  their  native  land,  and  of  that  of  publishing  their 
opinions — assailed  in  their  personal  liberty — ^tracked  by  spies,  even 
to  their  household  circles — exposed  to  the  grief  of  beholding,  upon 
the  least  movement,  the  abhorred  uniforms  of  the  Austrian  gaiiisonB 
glistening  from  Rome  to  Ancona,  fix)m  Turin  to  Naples-— the  Ita- 
uans  were  watching  with  swelling  impatience  for  the  moment  to 
shake  off  their  chains.  Those  chains  were,  however,  much  heavier 
for  the  enlightened  men  of  the  nation  than  for  the  rest  of  its  inha- 
bitants, whose  physical  condition  was  not  in  reality  very  imforta- 
nate.      But  in  Italy  there  are  no   distinctions  of  claaSi  properly 
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speaking,  except  in  Piedmont,  where  society  is  constituted  upon  a 
regularly  graduated  scale.      The  Italian  middle   order  felt  conse- 
quently that  it  could  easily  carry  along  with  it  in  its  train  that 
people  from  which  it  was  se|)arated  by  no  barrier,  and  of  which  it 
fonned  the  eUte.    It  is  certain  that  the  love  of  Italian  independ- 
ence existed  everywhere,  even  among  the  lowest  of  the  populace, 
if  not  in  the  shape  of  opinion,  yet  at  least  in  that  of  instinct  and 
fl^itiment.      There  were  even  countries  of  Italy,  la  Romagna  for 
instance,  where  that  sentiment  prevailed  among  the  people  in  a  very 
intense  degree.     At  Genoa   every  one  still   remembered  the  day 
when  the  Austrians,  liaving  endeavoured  to  force  the  inhabitants 
to  help  in  carrying  away  a  mortar,  a  child  cried  out  la  rompo  {I  will 
break  it);  a  cry  that  roused  the  people,  and  caused  the  expulsion  of 
a  multitude  of  strangers  from  the  city,  after  three  days  of  heroic 
conflict     The  independence  of  Italy  was,  therefore,  a  thought  that 
brooded  in  every  heart.      And  again,  those  who   were  naturally 
called  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  movement  looked  for 
the  achievement  of  independence  only  to   the   triumph  of  unity. 
In  fact,  though  Italy  was  yet  parted  into  fragments,  and  the  memory  of 
the  federative  struggles  of  the  middle  ages  was  perhaps  not  yet  quite 
extinct  there,  Palermo  and  Naples  were  the  only  two  cities  between: 
which   there   subsisted  a  deep  spirit   of  enmity:    Genoa   herself, 
though  remembering  how    flourishing  she    haa   once   been,   and 
though  bending  but  with  indignation  under  the  yoke  of  Turin,  even 
Ctenoa  did  not  carry  her  jealousy  so  far  as  not  to  throw  open  her 
gates  with  alacritj  to  the  Piedmontesc  emigrants  after  the  insur- 
rection of  1821,  give  them  welcome,  furnish  them  with  money,  and 
save  them.     These  were  to  the  Italian  patriots  sufficient  motives  for 
hope.     Only  let  France  lend  them  her  aid,  let  her  hinder  the  Aus- 
trians from  crossing  the  Alps,  and  Italy  was  free.     Rome   would 
then  readily  open  her  gates  to  the  insurrection  advancing  from 
Bologna ;  the  pope,  stripped  of  his  temporal  power,  would  preserve 
his  spiritual  authority  intact;  Italy,  in  fine,  would  be  politically 
constituted  after  inscribing  on  her  banners  the  magic  word  Unity. 
Such  were  the  projects  of  the  Italian  patriots.     As  to  the  leader 
they  would  adopt,  they  could  not  have  much  difficulty  as  to  their 
choice,  seeing  that  in  their  eyes  the  question  of  nationaUty  was  the 
most  important,  and  the  one  to  be  ffi^t  of  all  determined.     This  it 
is  that  explains  the  relations  whrch  had  been  established  between 
Menotti  and  the  Duke  of  Modena,  an  artful,  cniel  prince,  inclined 
to  despotism,  but  of  vigorous  will,  and  capable  of  plunmng  into  a 
conspiracy,  if  it  were  to  result  in  making  him  king  of  Italy. 

Bel^um  was  scarcely  less  agitated  than  Italy,  though  its  situation 
was  different.  In  a  physical  point  of  view  it  had  never  been  more 
prosperous  than  since  its  union  with  Holland.  The  Dutch  colonies 
afforded  important  and  necessary  outlets  for  its  productions.  The  mo- 
narch who  ruled  it  was,  moreover,  a  man  of  sound  head,  and  imques- 
tionably  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  Europe,    Deeply  versed 
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in  economic  science,  with  a  taste,  lecaufle  with  a  genius  for  specula- 
tion, William  had  ^ven  the  Hollando-Belgio  trade  a  veiy  Yivid, 
if  not  a  verj  moral  impetus.     Some  of  the  richest  merchants  of  hia 
kingdom  were  his  partners,  others  his  debtors;  and  he  it  was  who 
had  founded,  in  some  sort  at  his  own  risk,  the  General  Sogebtt 
of  Brussels.    But  William  was  a  thorough  Dutchman  at  heart.    He 
remembered  but  too  well  that  Belgium  had  been  united  in  1815  to 
Holland,  only  as  an  accession  of  territory.    Hence,  offensLve  prefec* 
ences,  and  a  revolting  partiality  in  the  distribution  of  public  employ- 
ments, an  exceedingly  formidable  grievance,  since  it  armed  agauuti 
Holland  the  most  stirring  and  the  most  enlightened  portion  of  the 
Belgian  population.     Add  to  this,  that  the  two  people  did  not  speak 
the  same  language,  did  not  profess  the  same  leHgion,  had  not  the 
same  habits  and  manners;  that  four  millions  of  Bel^iaiis  sent  no 
greater  number  of  representatives  to  the  States-genend,  than  two 
millions  of  Dutch;  that  William  had  insisted  on  introducing  the  use 
of  one  common  language  into  the  public  documents  and  the  proceed* 
ings  of  the  law  courts ;  and  that,  in  fine,  he  had  by  the  estabushmeni 
of  the  philosophic  college  of  Louvain,  aroused  against  him  the  jealous 
and  unforgivii^  power  of  the  Belgian  clergy.    The  alliance  between 
the  liberals  andme  clergy,  was  a  natural  result  of  this  state  of  things; 
that  alliance  was  as  strict  as  possible  in  183Q,  and  it  was  daily  beooxn- 
ing  more  menacing  to  the  court  of  the  Hague.     Such,  however,  was 
the  physical  prosperity  of  the  Bclmans,  that  their  irritation  did  not 
prompt  them  to  wish  for  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  dynasty:  an 
administrative  separation  would  have  satisfied  them.     Many  wouU 
have  even  been  contented  with  the  dismissal  of  Van  Maanen,  the 
nunister  of  justice,  the  too  faithful  instrument  of  his  master's  rnniist 
desires.     But  it  would  have  been  fSur  otherwise  if,  in  breaking  on  its 
connexion  with  Holland,  Belgium  could  have  placed  itself  in  a  atoft- 
tion  that  would  have  afforded  it  the  advantage  it  derived  fironoL  its 
union  with  the  latter  country.     France  had  but  to  stretch  out  hec 
arms  to  Bel^um,  to  conclude  with  it  the  compact  of  a  &ithful  and 
honourable  fraternity. 

The  situation  of  roland,  like  that  of  Belgium,  contained  within  it 
numerous  germs  of  revolution.  The  froward  warlike  nobility  of  Po- 
land, had  submitted  with  fierce  resentment  to  the  treatiea  of  1815, 
and  had  more  than  once  endeavoured  to  cast  off  their  vokew  Miyoc 
Lukasinski,  the  instigator  of  a  conspiracv  which  was  diaoovered,  kid 
died  in  a  dungeon ;  but  the  memory  of  that  glorious  eonapaxator  lived 
HI  the  heart  of  every  true  Pole,  and  his  name  was  an  object  of  heioio 
veneration  among  the  yoimg.  A  conspiracy  was  on  the  point  oC 
breaking  out  in  Warsaw,  upon  the  coronation  of  Nioolaa;  it  Ailed 
only  through  the  timidity  of  some  members  of  the  diet.  Li  wn 
had  Prince  LubecH,  the  emperor's  minister,  ffiven  a  jpfodigkina 
impulse  to  Polish  trade;  in  vain  had  the  ffrana  duke  (xinateiitiiie 
succeeded  in  organizing  a  superb  and  disciplined  army,  Pobad  was 
bent  on  beixig  independent^  and  impatiently  enduied  the 
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tyranny  of  the  grand  duke,  a  prince  of  strange  character,  who  re- 
sembled as  much  by  his  good  qualities  as  by  his  defects,  one  of  those 
ohiefs  of  barbarians  who  overthrew  the  Roman  empire.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  revolution  which  seemed  in  preparation,  had  not  to 
contend  with  rude  obstacles.  Brutalized  by  the  nereditary  serfdom, 
irhich,  though  it  had  oeased  since  Napoleon's  time  to  exist  dejure^ 
•dll  existed  defaeto^  the  Polish  peasants  knew  little  of  the  pride  of 
independence,  for  their  hearts  had  never  beaten  for  liberty.  And 
as  for  the  nobles,  those  alone  of  them  ardently  longed  for  an  unknown 
future,  whose  priviWes  were  reduced  to  a  mere  name,  and  who 
T^etated  in  penury;  for  among  the  nobles  who  possessed  along  with 
the  authority  of  high  title  that  of  fortune  likewise,  hatred  of  the 
stranger's  yoke  was  combated  by  the  fear  of  anarchy.  Moreover, 
by  the  side  of  that  noblesse,  whose  patriotism  was  timid,  though 
sincere,  there  was  the  watchful  PoUsh  aristocracy;  tliat  is  to  say,  that 
dass  of  felon  nobles  who  had  accepted  from  Russia  the  titles  of  dukes, 
counts,  barons,  and  princes, — titles  formally  discountenanced  by  the 
original  constitution,  and  the  usages  of  the  country.  In  spite  of  all 
this  a  revolution  in  Poland  was  a  thing  <»8y  to  foresee,  and  events 
like  those  of  July  could  not  but  render  it  inevitable. 

Thus  then — to  recapitulate — Russia  engaged  in  projects  too  vast 
for  its  resources;  Prussia  at  variance  with  the  Rhenish  provinces; 
Austria  threatened  by  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  Grermany,  and  by  the 
spirit  of  independence  in  Italy;  England  irresolute,  imeasy,  and  im- 
potent; Portugal  and  Spain  each  on  the  eve  of  a  war  of  succession; 
Italy,  Belj^um,  and  Poland,  execrating  the  treaties  of  1815,  and 
leady  to  rise  at  the  first  signal:  such  was  the  state  of  Europe  when 
it  was  startled  and  dazzled  by  the  revolution  of  July. 

Data  like  these  afforded  Frenchmen  just  pounds  for  a  boundless 
ambition,  and  any  power  worthy  of  governing  them  had  evidently 
the  means  in  its  hands  of  governing  the  world  tnrou^h  them.  Events 
called  on  them  to  assume  the  patrona^  of  Constantmople,  and  gave 
France  with  the  re-establishment  of  the  empire  of  the  Sultan,  the 
means  of  saving  Poland.  The  uniforms  of  the  French  soldiers  glitter- 
inff^on  the  summits  of  the  Alps  were  enough  for  the  independence 
of  Italy.  To  the  Belmans  France  could  offer,  as  the  price  of  a  fra- 
ternal union,  the  substitution  of  the  tricolour  flag  for  the  odious  flag 
of  the  house  of  Orange,  and  her  markets  not  less  opulent  than  those 
of  the  Dutch  colonics.  By  declaring  strongly  for  Don  Pedro,  France 
would  have  forced  the  English  to  contract  an  execrable  alliance  with 
Don  Miguel,  and  would  have  sapped  their  dishonoured  domination 
in  Lisbon.  It  was  easy  for  France  to  obtain  a  moral  hold  over  Spain, 
for  all  she  had  to  do  was  to  set  on  against  two  monarchical  factions, 
eager  for  mutual  extinction,  the  Spanish  refugees  invoking  the  magic 
remembrance  of  the  cortes  of  1820. 

It  was  assuredly  a  marvellous  combination  of  circumstances  which 
made  the  salvation  of  all  the  oppressed  nations  depend  to  such  a  de- 
gree on  the  aggrandizement  of  France.  The  moral  grandeur  and  the 
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Thus  were  fearful  discords  alreadjr  beginning  to  show  themselves. 
The  bourgeoiffle,  all  powerful  in  society  by  its  possession  of  the  soil, 
of  capital,  and  of  credit,  had  now  only  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  its  political  supremacy.  The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  too 
ignorant  as  yet  to  deare  any  share  of  civil  power,  writhed  under  the 
yoke  of  a  social  system  that  entailed  on  it  nothing  but  oppression. 

It  is  certain  that  the  revolution  of  July  had  rendered  the  sufferings 
of  the  working  daases  more  acute.  The  vanquished  party  consisted 
of  opulent  men;  its  defeat  was  a  heavy  blow  to  all  ihe  employments 
dependant  on  luxury.  The  future  too,  was  uncertain;  war  was  pos- 
able;  and  the  enthusiasm  affected  by  statesmen  only  veiled  the  dis- 
trust that  narrowed  the  hearts  of  the  rich.  Hence  irreparable  dis- 
asters, and  among  the  people  a  bitterness  of  fecUng  exasperated  by 
disappointed  hopes. 

The  first  measures  adopted  by  the  government  were  not  of  a  nature 
to  cabn  this  effervescence.  The  law  proposed  by  Marshal  Greraid  to 
assure  the  position  of  military  officers  assuredly  imbodied  a  great 
principle;  nevertheless,  this  eager  solicitude  displayed  as  to  the  army 
might  appear  menacing  at  ihe  commencement  of  a  reign.  As  for 
M.  Guizot's  lull  respecting  the  re-election  of  deputies  promoted  to 
public  offices,  it  tended  to  realize  a  reform  that  was  futile  under  ihe 
circumstances. 

Great  political  situations  demand  great  enterprises;  but  ihe  bour- 
geoisie having  arrived  at  the  goal  of  its  wishes,  its  policy  was  now 
to  hinder  ihe  awakening  of  new  desires;  it  would  naturally  seek  to 
tame  down  every  ihing,  because  ihat  was  ihe  surest  way  of  bridling 
public  impetuosity. 

It  was  m  the  spirit  of  this  undignified  policy  that  M.  Guizot  sud, 
on  demanding  of  the  chamber  a  credit  of  five  millions,  to  be  applied 
to  public  works;  '^  The  commotion  of  a  great  shock  cannot  subside 
in  a  day,  and  rumour  is  still  strong^  afler  the  danger  is  past  The 
good  sense  of  the  people  admits  ims,  and  seeks  m  work  a  refiige 
against  fresh  agitations." 

Subsequently  M.  Guizot  imbodied  ihe  same  thought  wiih  cruel 
precision  in  an  apothegm,  exclaiming,  ^'  Work  is  a  bndk.^^ 
•  Be  ibis  as  it  may,  trouble  went  on  increasing  in  the  capital,  and 
began  even  to  spread  beyond  it.  The  workmen  of  Rouen  aemanded 
tn  augmentation  of  wages,  or  a  diminution  of  their  toil  In  many 
places  the  collection  of  duties  and  taxes  was  put  a  stop  to  by  vi^r- 
ous  resistance.  In  the  month  of  August  alone,  the  treasury  sustained 
a  loss  of  two  millions  out  of  thirteen  which  the  indirect  contributions 
diould  have  brought  in.  Lasily,  the  tax  on  diink  was  so  strongly 
•veiisted,  ihat  the  chamber  were  obli^d  to  sanction  provisionally  a 
Jaw  substituting  a  composition  for  ihe  ordinary  mode  of  payment, 
at  the  option  of  ihe  vender. 

■  Now  whilst  ihe  people  was  suffezing  and  palpitating,  ihe  bour- 
^(iSsie  continued  to  indulge  in  ihe^  intoxication  of  its  own  suocees. 
The  theatres  resounded  with  patriotic  songs.    A  oommismon  hid 
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been  named  for  the  distribution  of  the  national  rewards:  was 
this  enough  for  the  braving  of  so  many  dangers  and  evils?  Depu- 
tations from  all  points  of  France  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  monarch 
those  homages  that  are  rendered,  without  variation,  to  eveiy  prince; 
and  Louis  rhilippc  accepted  them  with  a  goodnatured  smiplicity 
that  afforded  his  courtiers  welcome  opportunities  for  the  parade  rf 
their  zeal.  The  poets  rapturously  celcDrated  the  virtues  of  the  king, 
and  linked  them  with  the  heroism  of  the  people.  A  banquet  of 
400  covers  was  given  by  the  citjr  to  General  Laiayette.  The  fami-* 
lies  that  wanted  bread  saw  all  this  ;  they  murmured  at  it  perhaps* 
but  in  an  imperfect  state  of  society,  the  murmurs  of  the  poor  dio 
away  without  an  echo  when  tliey  are  not  converted  by  a  saa  fatality 
into  cries  of  battle. 

Nothing  was  left  imdone  to  take  from  the  complaints  of  the  peo* 
pie  that  character  of  reality  wliich  they  derived  from  events.  In 
a  little  paper  addressed  by  Charles  Dupin  to  the  working  classes,  ho 
besougnt  the  artisans,  whom  he  called  his  friends,  to  be  on  their 
euard  against  perfidious  insti^tions.  The  liberal  papers  went  still 
further,  and  denounced  as  spies,  or  as  men  escaped  from  the  galleys, 
oil  those  workmen  who  harangued  violently  against  machinery.  In 
order  to  sow  discord  among  the  people,  and  so  fetter  its  strength,  a 
bitter  and  virulent  protest  against  the  disorders  that  were  drcaded 
was  printed  and  published,  and  its  authorship  ascribed  to  workmen, 
whose  names  however  were  not  made  known. 

Destruction  of  machinery  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a  brutat 
course  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  and  one  from  which 
they  would  have  been  the  first  to  suffer.  And  yet  if  machined 
ultmiately  produce  incontestable  advantages,  the  accidental  evils  that 
arise  from  their  sudden  introduction  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  the- 
vices  of  the  social  system.  Execration  of  machinery  was  therefoiei 
natural  among  poor  workmen,  the  victims  of  homicidal  compeUtion:- 
to  brand  them  -witli  the  name  of  culprits  was  a  dishonest  manoeuvre. 
But  interests  tliat  are  attacked  are  implacable,  and  nothing  comes, 
amiss  to  them  by  which  they  can  defend  themselves. 

In  this  case,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  danger  was  serious :  accord* 
ingly  the  legitimist  journals  did  not  hold  a  language  different  from 
that  of  the  other  pubUc  prints.  The  men  of  the  beaten  party  would 
not  have  been  sorry  to  see  the  revolution  devour  itself;  the  loss  of 
their  property  however  was  a  sacrifice  they  were  not  prepared  to  pay - 
for  the  gratification  of  their  resentment 

The  leaders  of  the  people  had,  in  the  first  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, uttered  words  of  pregnant  meaning;  they  had  spoken  of  the 
sovereimty  of  the  people :  it  was  not  long  before  they  felt  afraid  that 
its  pride  had  been  too  strongly  excited.  To  turn  it  away  firom  all. 
aspiring  hopes  by  dexterously  depreciating  its  services,  and  to  give 
f^eooflie  a  share  in  the  glory  of  the  fight  which  should  serve 
It  for  the  part  it  took  in  the  triumph,  henceforth  became 
nmeBt  eiiaeavour  of  the  Qrleanists. 
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"  Tke  worldng  people  of  Paris/'  said  the  National  of  the  18th 
Aagasty  1830,  ^^  is  not  the  people;  it  is  onlj,  like  the  artists,  the 
iltq^keepera,  &c.,  a  part  of  the  people.'* 

Thus  to  divest  the  word  peapk  of  its  ordinary  signification  would 
litre  been  but  a  iiiyolous  caprice,  if  the  new  definition  had  not 
etacealed  important  ulterior  intentions.  The  fact  was,  there  was  a 
wish  to  throw  into  the  shade  all  that  was  brilliant  and  original  in  the 
Kizure  of  the  thoroughfares  by  the  mtdtitude.  And  again,  that 
eommunitj  of  interests  which  was  assumed  in  words,  without  being 
euried  out  in  the  proctiGe  of  social  life,  was  designed  cither  to  dis- 
arai  or  to  calumniate  the  popular  discontent. 
A  truce  was  made  to  these  bickerings  by  the  review  of  the  national 

rrd,  which  took  place  on  the  29th  of  August.  A  tent  was  pitched 
the  king  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  which  was  crowded  with  an 
tmed  host.  Greneral  Lafayette  distributed  the  colours  to  the  several 
kgioDS,  and  received  their  oaths  of  fidelity  in  the  lung's  name.  The 
son  shone  with  the  most  dazzling  lustre ;  the  equipment  of  the  legions 
ms  magnificent.  The  enthusiasm  kindled  by  the  revolution  of  July, 
and  which  had  not  yet  subsided,  broke  out  auring  that  whole  gala* 
day  in  impassioned  acclamations  and  songs  of  triumph.  The  dch^ht 
of  the  new  monarch  must  have  been  great,  for  his  popularity  at  that 
time  seemed  immense,  and  almost  equal  to  that  of  Ijafaycttc. 

But  at  the  very  same  time  there  was  talk  of  a  tragical  and  mys- 
terious event,  that  was  for  ever  to  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
early  annals  of  the  reign. 

It  would  be  enough  to  make  bare  mention  of  that  event,  had  it 
been  one  to  excite  only  a  frivolous  curiosity  or  a  tmnsient  emotion 
among  the  people:  but  there  was  this  much  remarkable  in  it,  that 
beside  the  disasters  of  grandeur  punished  in  the  successor  of  Louis 
XIV.  it  displayed  in  the  last  of  the  Gondes  the  woes  of  grandeur 
fidlen.  Then  it  gave  rise  to  discussions  the  noise  of  which  drowned 
the  joyous  acclamations  which  human  baseness  raises  round  new 
thrones,  and  it  awoke  strange  and  terrible  suspicions,  the  envenomed 
trace  of  which  we  shall  discover  in  the  subsequent  contests.  It  is 
for  this  reason  I  have  judged  that  a  detailed  account  of  such  a  matter 
cannot  be  unwelcome  or  superfluous.* 

When  the  revolution  of  July  broke  out,  the  Due  de  Bourbon, 
Prince  de  Conde,  was  living  qmetly  on  his  domains,  a  stranger  alike 
to  the  cares  of  politics  anu  to  its  perils.  But  his  mind  was  seized 
with  deep  dismay  at  the  news  of  the  misfortunes  that  smote  him  in 
the  persons  of  his  kindred.  He  trembled  for  Charles  X.,  he  trembled 
lor  nimself ;  and  ere  long  his  fears  and  his  sorrows  were  aggravated 

*  The  nuTative  the  reader  is  about  to  peruse  is  founded  not  only  on  an  attontiyo 
cnmination  and  compulson  of  the  various  depositions  made  during  a  long  judicial 
imparyj  but  also  on  official  documents  and  authentic  papers  kindly  communicated 
toof  • 

We  hare  thooght  it  our  duty  to  relate  circumstances  of  little  apparent  importance^ 
fceenue  thqr  an»  tn  reality,  of  serious  significance,  and  may  serve  towards  the  so  • 
lotifla  of  soimpratast  and  so  melancholy  a  problem. 
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by  all  the  tortxires  of  xmeertaint^.  Overwbelined  vitk  jexn  and  in- 
firmities, had  he  a  ri^t  to  await  the  accomplishment  of  his  destinj 
without  accelerating  it  by  a  useless  devotedness?  Or  onght  he,  ne-* 
kindling  his  energ^ies  by  the  reooUecticm  of  his  youthful  fights  and 
&uds,  to  go  and  join  his  unfortunate  master,  and  ofier  hmi,  if  not  the 
ud,  at  least  the  consoling  offices  of  a  fearless  fidelity?  The  place  of  a 
Gond£  is  by  his  kind's  side  in  the  hour  of  danger,  was  whispered  in 
the  prince's  car  by  his  most  zealoius  retainers;  and  M.  Choulot  ex* 
claimed,  in  answer  to  less  qnrited  admonitions,  **  When  the  Pdnoe 
de  Conde  took  up  arms  in  1793,  did  he  wait  for  the  advice  of  tlie 
Ducd'Orleansr 

But  the  feeble  old  man  was  then  wholly  under  the  control  of  a 
woman  whose  or^in  was  obscure,  whose  fiunily  name  was  uncertain, 
who  had  foimerfy,  it  was  said,  figured  on  the  boards  of  Oovent* 
jsarden  Theatre,  who  having  afterwards  formed  a  connexion  with  a 
lordgner  of  enormous  wealu,  had  lived  at  Tumham-green  on  the 
wages  of  dishonour,  and  who,  lastly,  havin?  become  all  powerful 
over  the  heart  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  had  married  the  Bazon  de 
Feuch^res,  a  frank,  honest  soldier,  whose  abused  good  fidth  served 
for  some  time  to  conceal  the  scandal  of  adulterous  amours.  Now  by 
a  concatenation  of  circumstances,  which  it  is  not  unprofitable  to  i^ 
late,  the  interests  of  that  woman  became  closely  connected  with  thosB 
of  the  house  of  Orleans. 

Endowed  with  talent,  grace,  and  beau^,  at  once  insinuating  and 
imperious,  fond  and  haughty  by  turns,  Madame  de  Feuch^xes  had 
by  nor  influence  over  the  Due  de  Bourbon  obtained  the  testamentary 
bequest  of  the  domains  of  St  Leu  and  Boissy  in  1824,  and  vaiiooi 
sums  amounting  in  all  to  a  million,  in  1825.  She  coveted  still  more. 
By  and  by  she  obtained  the  proceeds  of  the  forest  of  Enghien,  in 
addition  to  those  of  Boissy  end  St.  Leu,  of  which  she  had  by  anti< 
dpation  the  actual  enjoyment;  and  even  this  was  not  enouffhto 
satiate  her  craving.  But  a  secret  imcasiness  no  doubt  troubled  her 
in  the  exercise  of  her  unbounded  power  over  the  duke;  she  had 
reason  to  fear  that  the  death  of  her  benefactor  would  leave  her 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  his  heirs  whom  she  stripped  of  their  inhe- 
ritance, to  the  lawsuits  which  captation  provokes,  perhaps  to  the 
indignation  of  public  opinion.  This  was  an  awkward  dilemma,  and 
one  which  has  given  the  enemies  of  Madame  de  Feuchdres  reaflOB 
to  believe  that  in  causing  the  Due  d*  Aumale  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Due  dc  Bourbon,  her  only  object  had  been  to  secure  herself  the 
patronage  of  a  powerful  house. 

Wliat  is  certain  is,  that  in  a  letter  vmtten  in  1827,  in  reply  to 
one  in  which  the  baroness  offered  her  services,  the  Duchesse  d  Or- 
leans wrote  thus  to  her:  ''  I  am  very  much  touched,  madame,  bv 
what  you  tell  me  of  your  anxiety  to  bring  about  that  result  whim 
you  look  on  as  likely  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  M.  le  Due  de  Bourbon; 
and  believe  me,  if  I  have  the  happiness  to  find  my  son  become  his 
adopted  child,  you  will  receive  from  us  at  all  times  and  in  all  circum- 
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staiK^  that  support  for  you  and  yours  whicli  you  are  pleased  to 
demand,  and  of  which  a  mother's  gratitude  will  be  for  you  a  suio 
guarantee." 

It  must  have  heen  a  sore  txial  for  a  woman  like  the  Duchessd 
d'Qili&m8  to  associate  her  maternal  hopes  with  such  equiTocal  advo* 
Cftcy.  She  consented  to  do  so  however;  but  the  dagnity  of  her 
diaxicter  reappeared  in  this  other  passage  of  her  letter:  ''We  haTS 
thought  it  our  duty  to  abstain  from  any  proceedii^  which  might 
have  the  appearance  of  {^ompting  a  choice  or  wialLmg  to  anti* 
cipatc  it." 

It  seems  that  this  reserve  was  regarded  by  the  Due  d'Orleans  as 
a  scruple  from  which  he  was  at  Hbertv  to  free  himself.  Learning 
£rom  Madame  de  Feuoheres,  on  the  2a  of  May,  1829,  that  she  had 
written  a  pressing  and  impassioned  letter  to  her  lover,  iirging  him  to 
adopt  the  Due  a'Aumale,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  address  himself 
directly  to  the  Due  de  Bourbon.  He  let  him  know  in  perfectly 
measured  and  becoming  la^uaffe  how  much  he  was  touched  by  tfaie 
kind  offices  of  Madame  do  Feuch^res,  and  how  proud  it  would  make 
him  to  have  the  glorious  name  of  Conde  borne  by  one  of  his  sons. 

The  Due  de  Bourbon  was  seized  with  deep  imeasiness  at  this  im- 
expected  blow.  Though  he  had  always  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
Oneans  family  conducted  himself,  with  exquisite  politeness,  which 
sometimes  even  assumed  the  outward  tokens  of  friendship,  he  saw 
as  little  as  possible  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  received  his  mirequent 
visits  with  hesitation,  and  hardly  ever  wrote  to  him  except  to  enter 
into  explanations  of  the  frivolities  of  ceremony,  frivolities  to  which 
the  Due  d'Orleans,  all  bourgeois  as  we  have  since  seen  him,  attached 
inordinate  importance.  The  Due  de  Bourbon  had  consented  to  bo 
sod£Either  to  that  youns  Due  d' Aumale,  who  was  talked  of  to  him. 
But  in  doin^  so  he  had  no  intention  of  making  him  his  heir.  To 
leave  the  inheritance  of  the  Condes  to  a  family  which  had  had  at  its 
head  the  enemy  of  the  noblesse  and  of  the  monarchy,  appeared  to 
the  old  leader  of  the  armed  emigration  a  betrayal  of  duty  and  almost 
an  impiety.  He  could  not  forget  that  a  d'Orldans,  carrying  his 
court  mto  an  assembly  of  regicides,  had  voted  for  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  that  another  d'Orleans  had  fought  under  the  ban- 
ners of  Dumouriez.  But  on  the  one  hand  how  could  he  without 
insult  refuse  what  he  was  supposed  to  be  so  desirous  of  giving?  And 
on  the  other  how  was  he  to  bear  up  against  the  violent  anger  of 
Madame  de  Fcuchcres?  Besides  the  crafty  baroness  had  taken  care 
to  write  to  him,  "  The  king  and  the  royal  &niily  wish  that  you 
should  make  choice  of  a  prince  of  your  mmily  to  be  one  day  the 
inheritor  of  your  name  and  fortune.  It  is  thought  that  I  am  the 
only  obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  wish  ....  I  entreat  you  to  put 
an  end  to  this  painful  situation  by  adopting  an  heir  ....  You  will 
thereby,  my  dearest  friend,  secure  the  good  will  of  the  royal  family 
and  a  less  unhappy  future  for  your  poor  Sophie." 

The  Due  de  Bourbon  was  not  capable  of  resisting  intercessions  of 
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this  kind:  still  there  was  something  in  them  so  despotic,  so  importu- 
nate, that  he  could  not  suppress  his  indignation.  He  complained 
bitterly  to  Madame  de  Fcucheres,  that  without  consulting  him, 
without  inquiring  what  were  his  intentions,  she  had  enterra  upon 
80  important  an  affair  with  the  Due  d'Orleans.  The  baroness  let 
the  storm  blow  over;  and  that  same  day  she  wrote  to  the  prince 
that  the  Due  d'Orleans  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Lcmdon, 
that  she  expected  him  to  breakfast,  that  the  opportunity  was  a 
favourable  one  for  an  interview,  and  that  it  might  take  place  "  with- 
out any  thing  positive  being  said." 

Thus  beset  and  harassed  on  all  sides,  and  deprived  even  of  the 
possibility  of  reflecting,  the  Due  de  Bourbon  gave  way;  the  de- 
sired interview  took  place.  No  decision,  however,  was  come  to- 
Still  the  Due  d'Orleans  felt  already  so  assured  of  the  fulfilment  of 
his  hopes,  that  he  secretly  directed  one  of  his  lawyers,  M.  Dupin,  to 

Srcpare  the  draft  of  a  will  in  favour  of  the  Due  d'Aumale.*  lius 
raft,  which  the  prince  would  only  have  to  sign,  would  save  him  the 
trouble  of  composition,  and  facilitate  the  realization  of  a  plan  so 
skilfully  contrived. 

Meanwhile  the  baroness  redoubled  her  importunities,  whilst  the 
old  prince  gave  vent  to  his  repugnance  in  lamentable  bursts  of  an^r. 
He  had  known  no  rest  since  this  fatal  matter  had  occupied  his  thoughts ; 
his  ])lood  he  said  was  on  fire,  and  he  passed  whole  nights  without 
sleep.  Incautious  expressions  often  escaped  him  in  presence  of 
obscure  witnesses,  that  betrayed  the  agitation  of  his  mind;  and  the 
silent  retreat  of  Chantilly  was  often  startled  'with  the  sound  of  de- 
plorable altercations.  *'  My  death  is  the  only  thing  they  look  for," 
exclaimed  one  day  in  a  fit  of  despair  that  pallid  representative  of  an 
illustrious  race.  Another  dav  he  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  say  to 
M.  dc  Surval,  **  Once  they  sliall  have  obtained  from  me  what  they 
desire,  my  life  may  be  in  jeopardy."  Finally,  with  one  of  those 
strange  stmtagems  on  which  the  excess  of  their  irresolution  sometimes 
casts  men  of  no  vigour  or  elasticity  of  mind,  he  resolved  to  appeal 
to  the  generosity  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  himself,  in  order  to  escape 

*  The  following  is  the  letter  ^L  Dupin  wrote  to  the  Due  d'Orleans  on  this 
subject: 

"  MoNSEiGNEUR,— I  Send  you  herewith  the  draft  your  royal  highness  directed  me 
to  draw  up  Ixjfore  your  departure. 

"  In  strict  accordance  with  the  secrecy  your  royal  highness  enjoined  me  to  obserre, 
I  send  you  my  second  minute,  written  with  my  own  hand,  since  I  did  not  wish  to 
intrust  it  to  that  of  another. 

"  Tlie  same  desire  of  absolute  secrecy  has  prevented  me  from  confbrring  witli  the 
other  jurisconsults,  whom  I  should  have  liked  to  consult,  but  whom  jrour  royal  high- 
ness will  always  have  it  in  your  i)ower  to  question  if  you  think  it  advisable. 

**  licft  to  my  own  unaided  resources,  I  have  done  my  best;  I  have  endeavoiued 
fully  to  ensure  the  noble  wishes  of  his  Royal  Highness  M.  Ic  Due  de  Bonrbon;  and  that 
they  mi^rUt  not  in  any  case  prove  illusory  or  susceptible  of  being  attacked  hy  third 
parties  always  liti<;iously  disposed  in  such  cases,  I  luive  added  to  the  clause  relsiife 
to  adoption  that  of  a  formal  instituticm  as  heir,  which  I  judged  htdispetuaik^to  the 
validity  of  the  entire  act.    I  liave  the  honour,  &c. 

"Dupw^ne." 
*  Underlined  in  the  original. 
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the  persecutions  of  Madame  de  Feuch^res.  **  The  business  w.e  have 
in  hand,  Monsieur,"  he  wrote  to  him  on  the  20th  of  August,  1829, 
«*  oommenced  imknown  to  me,  and  rather  heedlessly  hj  Madame 
de  Feuch^ies,  is  infinitely  distressing  to  me,  as  you  may  have 
lemarlced:"  and  he  besought  his  kinsman  to  intercede  with  the 
Iteoness  and  prevail  on  her  to  give  up  her  projects  respecting  ihe 
Dnc  d'AunuJe,  to  whom  he  promised,  after  all,  a  public  and  certain 
testimony  of  his  affection. 

The  Due  d'Orleans  repHed  to  this  singular  appeal;  he  went  imme- 
diately to  Madame  de  Feuch^res,  and  in  presence  of  a  witness  she 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  provide,  he  intreated  her  to  discontinue 
her  suit.  The  baroness  was  inflexible.  So  the  Due  d^Orleans, 
without  compromising  his  son's  prospects  had  all  the  merit  with  the 
Due  de  Bourbon  of  an  honourable  act,  and  of  no  common  dis- 
interestedness. 

This  was  too  forced  and  violent  a  state  of  things  not  to  end  m 
acme  terrible  explosion.  The  Due  de  Bourbon  being  in  the  billiard- 
room  of  the  palace  in  Paris  on  the  29th  of  August,  1829,  M.  Surval, 
who  was  in  the  adjoining  salon,  heard  loud  tallong,  and  his  own 
name  called  out.  He  rushed  in,  and  foimd  the  prince  in  a  frightfxil 
passion.  *^  Only  see  in  what  a  passion  Monseigneur  puts  hmiself, 
and  without  a  cause,"  said  Madame  de  Feuch^res;  ^^  try  and  calm 
him." — **  Yes,  Madame,"  cried  the  old  man,  "  it  is  horrible,  atro- 
cious, thus  to  put  a  knife  to  my  throat  to  make  me  do  a  thin^  you 
know  I  so  abhor;"  and  seizing  her  hand,  he  added,  with  a  signifi- 
cant gesture,  "  Well,  then,  plunge  the  knife  in  at  once — plunge  it !" 

The  next  dajr,  August  30,  1829,  the  Due  de  Bourbon  drew  up 
and  signed,  not  in  presence  of  Madame  de  Feucheres,  a  will  by  which 
he  made  the  Due  d  Aumale  his  universal  legatee,  and  secured  the 
baroness  a  bequest,  in  money  and  lands,  of  ten  millions  (40,000/.). 

Such  were  the  ties  subsisting,  at  the  period  of  the  revolution  of 
July,  between  Madame  de  Feuch^es  and  the  prince  whom  that 
revolution  made  king.* 

Enthralled  as  he  was,  the  Due  de  Bourbon  could  hardly  refuse 
his  adhesion  to  the  new  dynasty,  but  all  his  affections  belonged 
to  the  fallen  monarch.     He  asked  himself  with  terror  what  was  to 

•  The  following  is  a  letter  written  by  the  Due  d*Orleans  to  Madame  de  Feuchtires, 
dated  October  27, 1829: 

**  Cor  little  d'Aumale  has  been  somewhat  unwell,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  cause  us 
anj  alarm;  but  he  has  had  a  fever  in  consequence  of  overfatigue,  and,  we  believe,  of 
exposure  to  cold.  We  sent  to  Clermont  for  M.  Lavoit,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
icMe  de  medicine  and  of  the  great  hospital,  and  who  is  very  skilful.  He  confirmed 
wt  in  the  opinion  that  there  was  really  nothing  serious  in  the  matter.  In  fact,  the 
fever  has  left  him  these  two  days.  He  may  be  considered  quite  recovered  from  this 
transient  indisi)osition,  and  on  his  return  he  will  certainly  be  able  to  go  and  see  his 
godfiither,  whenever  he  will  have  the  goodness  to  permit  1dm. 

**  Receive,  Madame,  the  very  sincere  assurance  of  all  the  sentiments  you  know  I 
entertain  for  you,  and  on  which  I  trust  you  ever  rely. 

(Signed)  L.  Ph.  d'Orl&ans. 

**  Madame  la  Bnchesse'd'OrVans  and  my  sister  reqnest  me  to  present  you  all  their 
compUmentf,  nod  we  allbeg  you  to  present  ours  to  M.  lo  Due  de  Bourbon.** 

T 
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be  the  lot  of  tliat  family  so  abruptlj  hurried  from  the  throne  into 
exile  ?  he  burst  into  tears  at  the  mere  mention  of  Charles  X.'b  name; 
he  had  renounced  all  amusements,  and  this  cry  of  sorrow  often 
escaped  his  lips:  '^  Ah !  it  is  too  much  to  behold  two  revolutions; 
I  have  lived  long  enough."  He  dreaded,  too,  tempests  like  those  he 
had  in  his  youth  seen  sweeping  over  kings  and  nobles;  and  thought 
full  surely  that  brigands  would  overrun  the  fields  and  pillage  tiie 
ch&tcaux.  He  therefore  ordered  that  measures  should  be  taken  for 
the  protection  of  his  domains,  and  during  the  days  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  revolution  his  horses  remained  ready  saddled  for  flight 

These  apprehensions  did  not  last  long.  The  general  restoratioii 
of  tranquimty  soon  reassured  the  Duo  de  Bourbon,  and  the  news  of 
the  embarkation  of  tlic  exiles  put  an  end  to  his  last  fears.  But  his 
melancholy  survived  the  cause  that  had  at  first  accounted  for  it 
His  attendants  remarked  this,  and  some  of  them  thought  they  pen- 
ceived  a  singular  change  in  his  demeanour  towards  Madame  de 
Feuch^res;  her  name  pronounced  in  his  presence  seemed,  at  times, 
to  afiect  him  painfully.  His  fondness  for  her,  though  always  pro- 
vident and  anticipating  her  least  wishes,  was  marked  with  a  sort  of 
terror.  It  was  observed  that,  contrary  to  his  long  custom,  he  no 
longer  made  it  a  point  to  open  his  letters  in  her  presence.  At 
last  he  disclosed  to  M.  de  Choulot,  his  capitaine  des  chasteSj  and  to 
Manauryy  his  confidential  valet-de-chambref  his  design  of  making  a 
long  journey.  The  project  coincided  with  the  demand  of  a  milhon 
in  bank-notes  made  by  the  prince  to  his  intendant,  M.  de  SurvaL 
As  to  his  motives,  he  communicated  them  to  no  one,  but  enjoined 
the  strictest  secrecy  as  to  the  journey,  above  all  as  regarded  Madame 
de  Feuchcires. 

The  baroness,  on  her  part,  was  not  without  uneasiness  about  the 
execution  of  the  will.  She  would  have  been  glad  to  have  the  be- 
quests in  her  favour  converted  into  donations,  and  as  the  duty  on 
registration  would  have  drawn  too  large  a  sum  from  the  piince^i 
coffers,  M.  de  Surval  had  proposed  to  soil  to  Madame  Adelaide,  the 
king's  sister,  the  domain  of  St.  Leu,  which  constituted  part  of  the 
legacy  to  Madame  de  Fcuch^res. 

Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  flight  attempted  by  the  Due  de 
Bourbon  disappointed  his  expectation.  Manoury  was  to  have  pro* 
cured  passports,  taken  a  carnage,  and  gone  to  wait  for  his  master  a^ 
Moissclles.  This  arrangement  was  frustrated  by  the  impoflnbility  of 
executing  it  without  having  it  talked  of.  But  the  prmce  did  not 
the  less  persist  in  his  wish  to  quit  St.  Leu. 

Dark  rumours  circulated,  at  the  same  time,  about  the  diitean. 
It  was  reported  that  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th  of  August  the  prince 
had  been  found  with  liis  eye  bleeding,  and  liad  hastened  to  emlaia 
the  cause  to  Manoury,  saying,  "  I  struck  against  the  night  table;*' 
and  that  on  the  latter  venturing  to  reply,  ^^  The  table  is  not  so  high 
as  the  bed/'  the  duke  was  silent  and  embarrassed;  that  some  Tn^""^* 
afterwards,  as  Manoury  was  spreading  a  carpet  in  the  dxesBing-iXNni 
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he  found  a  letter  under  the  door  of  the  secret  staircase,  and  brought 
it  to  the  prince.  The  latter  was  exceedingly  disturbed  on  reading 
it|  and^  tnen  said,  ^^  I  am  not  a  good  stoiy-teller;  I  said  I  hurt 
myself  in  Iny  sleep;  the  truth  is,  that  on  opening  the  door  Ifell  aide-' 
irajB,  tod  my  temple  struck  agaonst  the  comer/  The  rancours  that 
mftke  up  the  life  of  courts  are  ingenious  and  implacable  when  they 
axe  armed  with  the  wea][>on  of  suspicion.  Facts,  perhaps  unimport- 
ant, received  a  gloomy  interpretation,  which  was  corroborate  by 
the  conduct  of  the  prince,  and  his  apparent  feelings  of  distrust.  For 
instance,  after  the  accident  of  the  11th  he  expressed  a  wish'  that 
Manoury  should  sleep  at  the  door  of  his  bedroom;  and  when  the 
]atter  observed  that  this  might  seem  strange,  and  that  it  would  be 
more  in  course  to  give  that  order  to  Lecomte,  hiavalet-de'ctiambre  de 
aenriee^  "  Oh  no,"  replied  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  "  that  must  not  be." 
Lecomte  had  been  mtroduced  to  the  ch&teau  by  Madame  de  Fcu- 

Some  days  after,'  the  Due  de  Bourbon  was  visited  by  the  queen, 
who  brought  him  the  star  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  came  to  com* 
fort  and  cheer  her  noble  relation.  He  appeared  pleased  and  grateful. 
But  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  horseman  rode  towards  the 
ch&teau,  taking  his  road  by  the  avenue  of  the  park,  on  which  his 
horse's  hoofs  sounded  less  sharply  than  on  that  leading  to  the  court- 
yards. This  was  M.  de  Ghoulot.  He  was  expected,  and  was 
oautiously  conducted  to  the  princess  bedchamber.  "  My  mind  is 
made  up,"  the  latter  said  to  him.  *'  The  queen  brought  me  this* 
day  the  star  of  the  legion  of  honour.  They  want  to  have  me  figure 
in  the  chamber  of  peers.  That  is  impossible."  The  departure  was 
then  definitively  determined  on. 

But  how  was  such  a  flight  to  be  kept  concealed?  M.  de  Choulot 
had  ascertained  that  a  carriage  had  been  stationed  for  some  days,  by 
order  of  the  baroness,  in  a  little  village  two  leagues  from  St.  Leu, 
between  the  forest  of  Montmorency  and  that  of  Lille- Adam,  and 
that  the  driver  had  orders  to -take  the  road  towards  England  on 
receiving  an  appointed  signal  This  suggested  the  following  plan 
to  M.  de  Choulot.  There  was  in  the  ch&teau  an  old  valet^-chambre 
who  was  not  unlike  the  Due  de  Bourbon.  The  domestic,  dressed 
in  his  master's  clothes,  was  to  proceed  in  the  prince's  own  carriage 
to  the  vilWe  in  question;  there  he  was  to  get  into  the  carriage  pro- 
vided by  Madame  de  Fcuch^res,  and  whilst  he  was  pursued  on  the 
road  to  H&vre,  the  real  duke  would  be  escaping  in  the  direction  of 
Switzerland. 

The  festival  of  St.  Louis  arrived  whilst  these  things  were  in 
reparation.  The  inhabitants  of  St.  Leu,  who  loved  the  Due  de 
Murbon,  gave  him  testimonies  of  their  affection  in  the  course  of  that 
day,  with  which  he  was  touched  extremely,  and  which  would  have 
been  enough  to  dissipate  his  political  fears  had  he  retained  any.  He 
gave  the  authorities  a  very  ffracious  and  flattering  reception.  Never- 
theless, on  hearing  an  air  played  under  his  windows  which  reminded 
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him  how  many  demonstrations  had  been  lavished  on  that  loyal  fit* 
mily,  which  was  now  forced  away  to  distant  lands,  he  was  suddenly 
overcome  with  sadness,  and  cried  out  in  a  voice  of  deep  feeling, 
"Ah!  what  a  fete!" 

That  same  day  Madame  de  Feuch^res  procured  from  Rothschild 
a  bill  on  England  for  half  a  million  of  francs;  whether  it  was  that 
business,  foreign  to  her  connexion  with  the  prince,  called  her  to 
London,  or  that  some  clouds  had  gathered  between  her  and  the  Due 
de  Bourbon  • 

Certain  it  is,  at  any  rate,  that  a  violent  scene  took  place  next 
morning,  between  the  prince  and  Madame  de  Feuchferes.  The 
former  was  heard  loudly  uttering  the  name  of  M.  de  Ghoulot, 
and  when  the  baroness  went  out,  Manoury  found  his  master  aeated 
on  a  small  sofa  before  the  window,  intensely  agitated,  and  asking 
for  eau  de  Cologne.  After  this  accident  the  Due  de  Bourbon  de- 
spatched a  man  on  horseback  to  M.  Choulot,  desiring  him  to  hasten 
to  St.  Leu,  where  he  was  wanted  on  business  of  importance.  Nothing 
extraordinary  transpired  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  M.  de  Cossd 
Brissac  having  called  on  the  prince,  the  latter  kept  his  visiter  to 
dinner,  and  even  pressed  him  to  pass  the  night  at  the  ch/lteau.  He 
conversed,  not  without  sadness,  on  the  events  of  the  day;  wished  to 
sign  forthwith  petitions  which  General  Lambot  told  him,  as  he  sub- 
mitted them  to  him,  could  not  be  signed  till  the  next  day;  and  he 
advised  his  guests  not  to  talk  at  table,  in  presence  of  the  servants, 
of  what  was  going  on  in  Paris.  The  dinner  was  cheerful,  only  M. 
de  Cosse  Brissac  liaving  mentioned  some  caricatures  that  haa  ap- 
peared since  the  fall  of  Charles  X.,  the  Due  de  Bourbon  seemed  u*- 
fected,  and  leaning  towards  Madame  de  Feucheres,  he  whisnered 
her,  "  Do  tell  him  to  hold  his  tongue."  Play  began  at  nine  o'clock; 
for  the  prince  had  resumed  his  usual  amusements  for  the  last  three 
days.  He  played  whist  with  Madame  de  Feuchferes,  and  MM.  de 
Lavillcgontier  and  de  Prejcan ;  criticised  a  trick,  lost  money,  and  did 
not  pay,  saying,  "  To-morrow." 

He  was  to  set  out  on  the  31st,  and  such  was  his  impatience  to 
quit  St.  Leu,  that  he  had  ordered  Dubois,  his  architect,  to  prepare 
his  apartments  at  Chantilly  in  all  haste,  even  should  it  be  neoessaiy 
to  work  night  and  day.  Gretting  up  when  cards  were  over,  and 
crossing  the  hall  to  reach  his  bedroom,  he  made  his  attendants  a 
friendly  sign,  which  surprised  them,  because  it  seemed  like  a  gestoxe 
of  farewell.  Was  this  one  of  those  adieux  in  which  the  thought  of 
approaching  death  betrays  itself?  or  was  it  the  melancholy  indica- 
tion of  a  projected  journey  and  exile? 

In  his  bedchamber,  where  he  was  attended  by  the  CheraHer 
Bonnie,  his  surgeon,  and  Lccomte,  his  valet-de-ckambre  de  sermee^ 
the  due  remained  silent  whilst  the  former  treated  him  professionally, 

*  Wc  have  written  proof  of  this  important  fact,  which  hitherto  has  been  aoftr 
unknown,  that  no  trace  of  it  is  discoYcrable  in  the  docmnenti  perlsiniDg  to  tiw 
judicial  inquiry,  all  of  which  we  have  carefully  emmined. 
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md  the  kiter  imdieflsixig  him.  But  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  ciiv 
cmnatanoe  by  either,  beotuse  there  was  nothing  in  it  at  variance  with 
the  prince's  ordinary  habits.  '  ^  At  what  hour  does  Monseigneur  wish 
that  I  should  enter  his  room  to-morrow?'  said  the  valet,  as  he  was 
retiring.  '*  At  eight  o'clock/'  replied  the  prince,  with  his  usual  tran- 
quillity. '  ' 
The  Due  de  Bourbon's  bedchamber  was  connected  by  a  small  pas- 
i^,  with  a  waiting-room,  which  opened  on  one  side  upon  a  dresa- 
iz^*room,  issuing  upon  the  great  corridor  of  the  chateau,  on  the 
ouer,  npon  a  private  staircase,  leading  to  a  lobby,  on  which  opened 
the  apartments  of  Madame  de  Feucheres^  and  tnose  of  Madame  de 
FlasHms,  her  niece.  From  the  foot  of  the  private  staircase  ran  a 
oonidor  leading  to  the  Vestibule  of  the  ch&teau;  and  from  an  inter- 
mediate lobby,  that  of  the  entresol j  there  went  off  another  corridor 
ikxniF  which  were  ranged  the[rooms  of  the  Abb^  Briant,  secretary  to 
the  fiarcness  de  Feuchdres,  of  the  widow  Lachassine,  her  femtM^ 
ie-ehawibrey  and  of  the  married  couple,  Dupr6,  her  special  servants. 
The  two  latter  lay  in  a  room  director  under  that  of  the  prince,  so 
that  they  could  easily  hear  the  sound  of  his  voice  above  them. 

Hie  gamekeepers  made  their  usual  rounds  of  the  park,  on  that  night 
of  the  26th-27th.  Lecomte  had  locked  the  door  of  the  dressing-room 
and  taken  away  the  key,  a  precaution  which  was  indispensaUe,  be- 
euise  it  often  happened  that  the  prince  left  the  door  oihis  bedroom 
unlocked.  Madame  do  Flassans  sat  up  writing  till  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning:  she  heard  no  noise;  neitner  did  me  Dupr^:  the  most 
perfect  silence  prevailed  all  night  in  the  ch&teau. 

The  next  morning  Lecomte  knocked  at  his  master's  door  at  ei^ht 
o'clock,  according  to  orders.  He  found  it  locked,  and  the  prince  did 
not  answer.  The  valet  went  away,  and  returning  some  minutes  after 
with  M.  Bonnie,  he  knocked  again.  No  reply.  Surprised  and  un* 
eisy  at  this,  they  botii  went  down  to  Madame  de  Feucheres.  ''  I 
iriU  ran  up  directly,"  she  said,  *^  when  he  hears  my  voice  he  will 
answer;"  and  she  ran  out  from  her  room  half  undressed.  On  coming 
to  the  prince's  door,  with  M.  Bonnie  and  Lecomte,  '^  Open  the 
door,  Monseigneur,"  she  said;  '^  open  the  door;  it  is  I."  Still  all 
was  nlent  within.  By  this  time  tne  alarm  had  spread  all  over  the 
eh&teau:  the  valeU-de'chambre  Manoury  and  Louis  Leclerc,  the 
Abb^Biiant  and  M.  Mery-Lafontaine  hurried  to  the  spot.  An  iron 
bar  was  brought  by  one  of  the  servants,  with  which  Di^oury  broke 
in  one  of  the  lower  panels  of  the  door,  and  entered  the  room  with 
Lecomte  and  Bonme.  The  window-shutters  were  closed,  and  it 
was  very  dark.  A  candle,  however,  was  burning  in  the  fireplace, 
but  there  was  an  iron  screen  before  it,  so  that  it  only  tiirew  a  &int 
IJitmm  against  the  ceiling.  By  that  dim  light  the  pnnce's  head  was 
seen  praJeed  against  the  window  on  the  nortli  side,  so  that  one  might 
have  suppoeea  he  was  listening  intently  to  something  outside.  Ma« 
noury  opened  the  window  on  tiie  east,  and  a  firightful  spectacle  soon 
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E resented  itself.    The  Duo  do  Bourbon  was  hanging  fromy  or  zadiec 
ooked  upon  tho  espagnoktte  of  the  window.* 

Hie  door  waa  open;  every  one  rushed  in,  except  Madame  de  Feu- 
chores,  who  fell  groaning  into  an  armchair  in  the  dressinff-room.  At 
the  9ame  time  there  was  a  great  uproar  in  the  o£Eice8  of  Sie  ch&teau: 
'^  Monseigneur  is  dead !"  cried  the  bewildered  domestics.  The  piince'a 
idmoner,  nearing  hurried  footsteps  under  his  window,  hastened  to  the 
^d  scene,  and  saw  M.  de  Prejean  standing  by  the  glass  door,  with 
distracted  looks,  and  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  Madame  de  Feaoh^rea 
seated  dose  by,  listening  apparently  to  M.  Bonnie's  words  of  oonaolac 
tion,  and  stretching  out  ner  hand  to  those  that  entered  the  Toam. 
Manoury,  going  up  to  the  almoner,  led  him  into  the  chamber  of 
death,  and  said,  **  There  is  Monseigneur  T' 

The  Due  de  Bourbon  was  fastened  to  the  bolt  of  the  northem 
window  with  two  handkerchiefs  passed  one  within  the  other:  one  of 
these  formed  a  flattened  and  elongated  rin^;  the  other  an  OTal,  the 
base  of  which  supported  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  summit  lay  against 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  head.  There  was  no  running  knot 
on  the  nandkerchief  tliat  encompassed  the  head:  it  did  not  preas  on 
the  windpipe;  it  left  the  back  of  the  neck  uncovered;  and  it  was  so 
loose  that  several  of  the  persons  present  could  easily  pass  th^  fingers 
between  it  and  the  heacl.  The  head  of  the  deceased  hung  on  hia 
chest ;  the  face  was  pale ;  the  tongue  did  not  protrude  firom  the  month, 
and  only  pressed  against  tho  lips;  the  hands  were  closed,  the  knees 
bent;  and  the  points  of  the  toes  touched  the  carpet;  so  that  all  the 
prince  need  have  done  in  his  agony  was  to  stand  upon  his  feet,  lesn-i 
mg  against  the  base  of  tho  window,  and  thereby  he  would  certainly 
have  escaped  death.  These  obvious  circumstances  were  strongly  at 
variance  with  the  supposition  of  suicide:  they  struck  most  of  the 
beholders  with  surprise. 

Tlie  authorities  arrived;  first  the  mayor  of  St.  Leu,  who  canaed  the 
condition  of  the  corpse  to  be  authenticated;  then  the  juge  de  pais 
of  Enghien,  who  had  it  taken  down  and  laid  on  tne  bed;  and 
lastly,  the  juge  d'instruction  of  Pontoise,  who  drew  up  an  aooomt 
of  the  locality.  The  king  hearing  of  the  event  about  half-past 
eleven  o'clock  sent  M.  Guillaume  his  secretary,  and  MM.  de  Rumi- 
gny,  Pasquicr,  do  Semonville,  and  Cauchy  to  St  Leu.  No  notifi- 
cation was  sent  to  Louis  de  llohan,  though  the  next  of  kin  to  the 
Due  de  Bourbon,  and  it  was  only  througn  the  public  jonmak  he 
was  apprized  of  the  death  of  the  prince  of  whose  inheritance  ha  had 
been  deprived  by  an  unknown  will. 

The  ymovL^procts-verbaux  drawn  up  that  day,  the  many  inaoonnuaes 
of  which  were  manifested  on  a  subsequent  judicial  inquiry,  alloon- 
cluded  for  a  verdict  of  suicide  by  strangulation.    Inaeed  the  fiwt 

*  French  windovs,  as  most  readers  are  aware,  open  on  hinges  on  eadt  dda  BkS 
doon:  Tho  two  centre  bars  are  doted  by  a  ftrong  boll,  oalM an  I 
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tbat  ihe  door  was  bolted  on  the  inside  seemed  to  put  the  idea  of 
assassination  out  of  the  question.  It  was  theiefore  under  the  influ- 
ehoQ  of  an  opinion  tending  exclusively  in  one  direction  that  every 
^ling  was  done  in  the  first  instance;  and  so  strong  was  that  opudion 
that  M.  Bonnie,  finding  it  impossible  otherwise  to  explain  the  vo* 
luntavy  death  of  the  Duo  de  Bourbon,  thought  that  among  tho 
means  of  suicide  was  to  be  reckoned  a  chair,  wmch,  as  he  afterwarda 
deposed  in  court,  coidd  not  have  served  for  that  melancholy  puipoea 
on  account  of  its  distance  from  the  body.  He  had  struck  nis  foot 
against  that  chair  on  entering  the  room,  and  he  had  stated  his  belief, 
ia  his  proees  verbal,  that  the  prince  had  stood  upon  it  to  effect  hit 
awn  destruction. 

Still,  even  before  it  was  ascertained  how  easy  it  was  to  shoot  a 
bolt  into  its  staple,  from  the  outside  of  the  door,  the  supposition  of 
auioide  in  this  case  began  graduall}r  to  die  away  in  every  mind.  The 
pzinoe's  a^,  the  little  energy  of  his  character,  his  well-known  reli« 

ria  feehngs,  the  horror  he  had  on  a  thousand  occasions  evinced  at 
mere  idea  of  death,  his  opinion  on  suicide  which  he  regarded  as 
a  cowardly  act,  the  serenity  of  his  last  days,  all  these  conaderations 
baffled  the  conjectures  to  which  the  fastening  of  the  bolt  had  at  first 
given  rise.  The  prince's  himting-watch  was  found  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  wound  up  by  him  as  usual  on  the  precedinff  evening;  and 
under  the  bolster  diere  was  a  handkerchief,  knotted  in  the  way  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  he  went  to  bed,  in  order  to  remind 
of  things  he  wished  to  remember  next  day.  Had  not  the  body  too 
been  found  in  a  state  of  incomplete  suspension?  The  valet-de'pied, 
Romanso,  who  had  tiavelled  in  Turkey  and  Egypt,  and  his  comrade 
Fife,  an  Irishman,  had  seen  many  persons  hanged:  they  declared 
that  the  feces  of  those  who  had  thus  died  were  not  pale  but  blackish; 
that  the  eyes  were  open,  the  eyeballs  bloodshot,  and  the  tongue  pro* 
tmdinff  from  the  mouth;  all  which  signs  were  (mite  opposite  to  those 
shown  by  the  body  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon.  When  the  corpse  was 
taken  down  it  was  Romanzo  who  untied  the  knot  round  the  espag^ 
wUMb^  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  do  it,  so  skilfully  and 
strongly  was  it  tied.  Now  there  was  not  one  of  the  prince  s  ser- 
vants but  knew  that  his  awkwardness  was  extreme;  that  he  could 
not  tie  his  shoe-strings;  that  though  he  could  indeed  tie  the  bow 
of  his  cravat,  he  was  obliged  to  have  the  two  ends  brought  round 
from  behind  by  his  valet;  that  he  had  received  a  sabre-cut  on  the 
light  hand,  and  had  had  his  left  collar-bone  broken,  which  pre* 
vented  his  raising  his  left  hand  to  his  head;  and  that  h^tly  he  could 
only  make  what  nunters  called  the  coup  du  roi  by  throwing  himself 
backwards.  Even  admitting  that  the  chair  pushed  out  of  its  place 
by  M.  Bonnie  had  been  within  the  prince's  reach,  conformably  with 
AL  Bonnie's  declaration  in  his  proces-verbal,  and  contrary  to  ms  sub- 
sequent depositions  in  court,  but  little  conviction  was  wrought  on 
the  minds  of  those  who  knew  ^rith  what  difficulty  the  old  num 
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dimbcd  a  staircase,  and  how  he  needed  for  that  purpose  the  doublo 
support  of  tlie  balustrade  and  of  his  cane. 

The  doubts  arising  from  all  these  circumstances  were  corroborated 
by  certain  singularities  which  could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
those  attendants  who  had  been  most  about  the  person  of  the  prince. 
The  slippers  which  he  seldom  used  remained  almost  always  at  the 
foot  of  the  chair  where  he  was  undressed:  was  it  the  old  man's  hand 
tliat  on  that  fatal  night  had  placed  them  at  the  foot  of  the  bed? 
The  prince  could  only  get  out  of  bed  by  turning  in  a  manner  upon 
himself,  and  he  pressed  so  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  as  he  slept,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  fold  the  blanket  in  four  on  the  side  next  the  room 
to  prevent  his  falling :  why  then  had  the  middle  of  the  bed  been 
found  pressed  down,  and  the  edges  on  the  contrary  raised?  It  had 
been  the  constant  practice  of  the  woman  and  {tiefrotteursyrho  made 
the  bed,  to  push  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  alcove,  and  no  change  had 
been  made  in  tliat  respect  on  the  evening  of  the  26th :  who  then  had 
removed  the  bed  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  bottom  of  the 
alcove?  When  the  room  was  entered  there  were  two  candles,  extin- 
guished, but  not  burnt  out,  on  the  chimney-piece:  who  could  have 
extinguished  them?  The  prince?  He  had  men  voluntarily  left  him- 
self in  the  dark  when  scttmg  about  such  complicated  arrangements 
for  self-destruction ! 

Madame  do  Feuch^res  supported  the  hjrpothesis  of  suicide,  and 
seemed  to  think  that  the  accident  of  the  1 1th  had  been  but  an  in- 
c(Ecient  attempt  of  the  sort.  She  trembled  at  the  idea  of  the  Due 
de  Bourbon's  travelling  schemes  being  talked  of;  and  hearing  Ma- 
noury  speaking  openly  on  the  subject,  *'  Take  care !"  she  said : "  such 
language  might  compromise  you  with  the  king."  The  Abb^  Briant 
showed  a  remarkable  pertinacity  in  rejecting  every  other  suppomtion 
than  that  of  suicide:  he  spoke  of  the  enfeebled  mind  of  the  imfortu- 
natc  prince,  of  the  manifestly  impaired  state  of  his  &culties  duzii^ 
the  last  days  of  his  life,  and  concluded  that  he  had  committed  sui- 
cide in  a  fit  of  delirium. 

And  now  broke  forth  in  all  their  hateful  coarseness  those  greedy 
passions  that  prowl  round  every  bier,  and  flagrantly  display  the 
viciousness  of  those  institutions  which  the  ignorance  of  society  tole- 
rates and  adores.  Beside  that  cold  body,  the  only  remains  of  a 
vaunted  race — ^in  presence  of  tiiat  death  which  had  not  yet  a  name, 
amidst  those  confused  murmurs,  those  tears — the  inheritance  of  the 
victim  was  already  coveted,  and  the  idea  of  a  will  brooded  over  that 
great  scene  of  mourning.  The  papers  of  the  deceased  were  become  the 
object  of  anxious  research.  *^  Every  thing  here  belongs  to  Madame 
de  Feuch^res,"  said  the  Abbe  Briant,  and  he  exhorted  M.  Dau- 
vert,  the  head  of  the  plate  department,  to  watch  carefully  ove;r  that 
portion  of  a  treasure  which  was  thenceforth  to  belong  to  the 
baroness.  Madame  de  Feucheres,  too,  appeared  to  be  very  imeaffy  on 
the  subject  of  the  prince's  papers;  butsnc  ascribed  her 
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tt}' «  mnetous  modve,  declaring  her  desire  to  find  at  tlie  foot  of 
aome  uiewell  letter  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  so  loved  her. 
.  But  it  seemed  strange  to  all  the  Doc  de  Bourbon's  servants,  :that 
when  on  the  point  of  putting  such  a  dismal  project  in  execution,  he 
had  left  no  written  indication  of  his  despair,  no  token  of  his  last 
ItouTS,  no  mark  of  affection  towards  those  whose  zeal  he  had  always 
taken  a  {)lea8ure  in  recognising  and  rewarding.  This  was  a  sort  of 
moxal  suicide  not  less  inexphcable  than  all  the  rest.  An  unex- 
pected discovery  put  the  climax  to  these  accumulated  perplexities. 

Towards  evening,  on  the  27th,  M.  Guillaume,  the  long's  secre- 
tazy,  perceived,  as  he  passed  before  the  chimney  of  the  room  of 
death,  some  pieces  of  paper  reUeved  against  the  black  sides  of  the 
fireplace.  Stooping  down,  he  saw  on  those  pieces  of  paper,  which 
lay  on  others  burnt  to  ashes,  the  words,  kinff —  Vincennes — unfar- 
tmate  son.  The  procureur-g^neral,  Bernard,  arriving  next  day  at 
Si.  Leu,  the  pieces  of  paper  were  put  into  his  hands  with  others 
which  Lecomtc,  the  valet,  had  picKed  up.  **  The  truth  is  here," 
was  the  instant  ejaculation  of  the  procurcur-g^neral;  and  with  the 
help  of  the  persons  present  he  put  the  fragments  together  so  as  to 
make  out  the  two  following  sets  of  lines: 

Saint-Leu  apparticnt  an  roi 
Philippe 

ne  pilles,  ni  ne  brules 
le  chateau  ni  le  village 
ne  faites  de  mal  it  peraonne 
ni  ^  mes  amis,  ni  k  mea 
gens.    On  youb  a  cgar^s 
inr  mon  compte,  je  n*ai 

nrirenaiant, 
coBur  le  peuple, 
et  Tespoir  du 
bonheur  de  ma  patrie. 
Saint  Leu  et  flea  depend 
Mpartiennent  k  voire  roi 
Aulippe:  ne  pill^s  ni  ne  bruits 

le  le  village 

ne  mal  i  jjenonne 

ni  es  amis,  ni  k  mes  gens. 

On  vons  a  6gares  snr  mon  compte,  je  n*ai  qp^k  mourir  en  souhaitant  bonheur  et 
tnrosp6rit^  au  peuple  Francais  et  a  ma  patrie.    Adieu  pour  toiyours, 

L.  H.  J.  DE  BOURBON,  IMnce  de  Conde. 
P.S.  Je  demande  k  ctre  entcrr6  k  Vincennes,  prds  de  mon  infortunc  fils.* 

Many  were  pleased  to  see  in  these  strange  admonitions  a  proof  of 
suicide:  but  tnose  who  were  least  ready  to  be  convinced  could  not 
conceive  that  these  were  the  adieux  of  a  prince  prepared  to  part 
fiom  Ufe.     In  their  opinion  the  fear  of  the  pillage  of  St.  Leu  was 

■  r '  ■  — ._____.—-——-__--____----—-------—---_——.——----—---—---—--—-_-_---_- 

*  The  latter  document,  of  which  the  fixat  would  seem  to  be  a  rough  draft,  is  to 
thif  effect :— St.  Leu  and  its  depend    .    •    belong  to  your  king  Philippe:  do  not 
pillage  nor  bum  the    .    .    .    tlie  village  nor    ...    .    harm  to  any  one  neither 

.    .    y  friends,  nor  to  my  people.    You  have  been  misled  on  my  account,  I  have 
(■4y  to  die,  wishing  prosperity  to  the  French  people  and  to  my  country. 

Adieu  for  ever, 

L.  H.  J.  BOURBON,  Prince  de  Cond6. 
P.S.  I  request  that  I  may  be  buried  at  yinoamef,  near  my  unfortunate  son. 
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not  recondilablo  with  that  disgust  at  all  thinfis  wluidi  miioide  im* 
plies.  It  was  hardly  ciedible  that  this  fear  should  have  poswcA 
the  Due  de  Bourbon's  mind  on  the  niffht  of  the  26th-S7th  August; 
that  is  to  say,  immediately  after  that  lete  of  St.  Louis,  on  whidi  ha 
had  received  so  many  testimonies  of  affection,  after  the  kind  aaid 
reassuring  visit  of  the  queen,  and  when  theie  was  hardly  any  tnoe 
left  of  the  recent  agitation.  Neither  could  it  be  accounted  for  why 
the  Due  de  Bourbon  wrote  down  Louis  Philippe  as  the  proprietor  w 
St.  Leu,  which  he  well  knew  did  not  belong  to  him.  It  was  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  the  prince,  having  taken  up  his  pen  in  the  midst 
of  his  preparations  for  suicide,  had  said  nothmg  precise  respectbig 
his  fatal  project,  and  had  not  foreseen  the  frightful  suspiaans  to 
which  tlie  vagueness  of  his  words  would  expose  his  servants.  It 
was  even  thought  that  there  was  something  inconceivable  in  the 
way  in  which  the  two  writings  had  been  found.  Those  two  pi^wn 
wluch  Louis  Philippe's  secretary  and  Lecomte  had  so  easily  disco- 
vered on  the  evening  of  the  27tn,  by  what  singular  chance  hiad  they 
escaped  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day  the  searoh  of  M.  de  Choa* 
lot,  Manoury,  Komanzo,  and  all  those  who  like  them  had  eactr 
mined  the  fireplace  with  the  utmost  care?  Was  it  to  be  supposed 
that  some  one  had  furtively  placed  the  papers  in  the  fireplace  loDff 
after  the  prince's  death  in  order  to  corroborate  the  opimon  of  soi- 
cidc?  They  had  been  found  lying  on  the  ashes  of  Dumt  papers: 
what  reason  was  there  for  believing  that  if  the  prince  had  papera  to 
destroy  he  should  have  burned  some  and  torn  up  others?  These  strik- 
ing circumstances  led  to  the  notion  that  the  writing  discovered  bad 
reference  to  a  date  preceding  the  event,  and  was  only  a  draft  of  a 
proclamation  drawn  up  by  the  prince  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
whilst  the  revolutionary  storm  was  still  growling.  It  soon  became 
known  that,  upon  the  nrst  breaking  out  of  the  disturbances  of  Julyi 
the  Due  de  Bourbon  had  actually  thought  of  issuing  a  prodaina- 
tion,  and  thenceforth  tlie  second  hypothesis  acquired  the  fotoe  of 
conviction. 

Thus  the  darkness  that  hung  over  this  sudden  death  thickened 
at  every  step.  M.  Marc,  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  M. 
Pasquier,  and  M.  Marjolin,  were  sent  to  St.  Leu  to  examine  the 
body.  They  were  of  opinion  that  the  ease  had  been  one  of  suicida 
But  this  scientific  verdict  was  not  enough  to  allay  all  suspicions;  and 
moreover,  it  was  immediately  called  in  question,  and  impugned  by 
medical  men  of  celebrity. 

Two  parties  were  consequently  formed.  Those  who  believed  in 
suicide  could  allege,  in  favour  of  their  opinion,  the  pracii  verboMx; 
the  melancholy  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon  since  1830;  ins  ternm  as  a 
royalist,  a  man  of  oj^ulence,  and  a  gentilhomme;  the  distracting 
enects  on  his  vacillating  mind  of  the  political  pardea  that  haid 
recently  disturbed  his  house;  the  act  of  benefioenoe  he  had  vnr 
trusted  to  Manoury  on  the  26th,  under  the  fear  that  he  should  not 
be  able  to  perform  it  himself ;  his  mute  adieus  to  hia  aervanta  on 
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the  evening  that  proved  his  last;  the  state  of  the  body  which  pre- 
sented no  other  traces  of  violence  than  certain  excoriations  suffi- 
dantlv  to  be  acoounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  of  snicide;  the  state  of 
his^  clothes,  on  which  no  stain  or  marks  of  disorder  had  been 
noticed;  the  bolt  shot  on  the  inside;  the  physical  difficulties  of 
aannination;  the  impossibility  of  saying,  with  any  degree  of  cer< 
tainty,  there  are  the  assassins !  The  defenders  of  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  replied  to  these  presumptive  ar^ments  by  scenes  of  potent 
e&ct.  One  of  them,  M.  Mery  Liafontame,  suspended  himself  from 
the  &tal  emoffnolettef  in  a  position  similar  to  that  in  which  the  prince 
had  been  zound;  and  the  experiment  proved  to  be  without  danger. 
A  trial  was  made  of  the  possibility  of  shooting  a  bolt  into  its 
staple  from  the  outside  by  means  of  a  very  slender  ribbon,  and  the 
trial  was  fully  successful.  Suspicions,  which  till  then  had  been 
timid,  now  assumed  a  daring  and  violent  character.  Names  were 
uttered.  Tlie  will  was  read:  the  exasperation  already  existing 
natanst  Madame  de  Feuch^res  was  increased  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  she  had  left  no  room  for  any  one  but  herself  in  the  beneficial 
remembrances  of  the  testator.  Accusing  remarks  were  circulated^ 
It  was  related  that  Lccomte  cried  out,  overcome  by  his  feelings,  in 
the  chapel  where  the  body  lay  in  state,  *'  I  have  a  weiffht  on  my 
heart."  M.  Bonnie,  contrary  to  tlie  positive  assertion  oi  that  same 
Lecomte,  affirmed  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  door  open* 
ing  on  the  private  staircase  was  not  bolted,  and  that  to  conceal  that 
terrible  circumstance,  Madame  de  Fcuche^res  had  gone  to  the  cham-^ 
ber  of  death  by  the  longest  way,  that  of  the  great  staircase  I 

The  Due  de  Bourbon's  heart  was  conveyed  to  Chantilly  on  the 
4th  of  September.  The  Abbe  Pelier,  the  prince's  almoner,  took 
part  in  tlio  funeral  service.  He  appeared  carrying  the  heart  of  the 
deceased  in  a  silver-gilt  casket,  and  he  opened  his  lips  to  pronounce 
the  last  farewell.  Deep  silence  prevailed,  and  prodigious  was  the 
sensation  when  the  sacred  orator  uttered  these  words  in  a  solemn 
tone :  **  The  prince  is  innocent  of  his  death  in  the  sight  of  Grod." 

Religion  presided  over  the  obsequies,  which  were  celebrated  with 
much  pomp,  and  in  which  many  of  the  king's  sons  took  part.  The 
body  having  been  conveyed  to  St.  Denis,  the  episcopal  clergy  re- 
ceived it  at  tlie  abbey  gates;  and  the  prayers  of  the  church  ana  the 
usual  hymn  for  the  dead  echoing  through  the  arches  of  the  basiUca, 
accompanied  the  coffin  to  the  vault  where  reposes  the  dust  of  kings. 

Such  was  the  event.  Madame  de  Fcuch^res  hastily  quitted  St. 
Leu,  and  went  to  the  Palais  Bourbon,  pursued  b^  strange  thoughts. 
For  a  fortnight  she  made  the  Abbe  Briant  sleep  in  her  library,  and 
Madame  de  Flassans  in  her  bedroom,  as  though  she  had  dreaded 
seeing  some  funereal  image  rise  before  her  in  the  lonely  night.  But 
soon  recovering  from  her  emotion,  she  appeared  fearless  and  firm. 
She  had  been  long  gambling  at  the  Stock  Exchange  to  an  enormoua 
amount;  she  followed  up  her  speculations,  and  in  the  course  of 
months  found  herself  a  gainer  of  considerable  suma« 
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Meanwhile^  unpleasant  rumours  were  b^inning  to  rue  on  all 
sides ;  the  princes  ae  Rohan  were  making  every  preparation  both  for  a 
civil  and  a  criminal  prosecution.  At  St.  Leu  ana  Chantill^r  haidlj 
any  one  put  credence  in  the  idea  of  the  late  duke's  suicide;  in  Pans 
the  most  nardy  conjectures  were  thrown  out  in  tlie  sabnu^  Ae  work- 
shops, and  everywhere.  The  association  of  an  august  name  with 
that  of  Madame  de  Feucheres  supplied  the  rancour  of  party  with  a 
weapon  of  which  it  eagerly  caugnt  hold.  It  was  remarked,  with 
mahcious  sagacity,  that  the  court  had,  on  the  27th,  taken  posseadan 
of  the  theatre  of  the  event  through  its  trusty  agents;  that  die  Duo 
de  Bourbon's  almoner,  though  on  the  spot,  nad  not  been  called  on 
to  take  part  in  drawing  up  the  proces  verbeaux;  that  M.  Gnerin,  the 
prince's  physician,  had  not  been  invited  to  be  present  at  the  post- 
mortem examination,  which  was  intrusted  to  three  phyddans,  two 
of  whom,  MM.  Marc  and  Pasquier,  were  on  terms  of  the  closest 
intercourse  with  the  court.  It  was  asked,  with  a  sarcastic  show  of 
surprise,  what  could  have  beenM.  de  Broglie's  motive  for  preventing 
the  insertion  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  speech  delivered  by  the  Abbe 
Pelier  at  Chantilly.  The  catastrophe  that  swept  away  the  last  of  the 
Condes  from  the  field  of  history  and  the  ^wing  fjrosperity  of  the 
house  of  Orleans  were  placed  in  injurious  juxtaposition.  Lastly,  to 
all  this  were  added  a  thousand  silly  or  wild  exaggerations,  for  ran- 
cour always  compromises  its  own  success  by  its  violence.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  zeal  with  which  certain  courtiers  strove  to  gain  cre- 
dence for  the  supposition  of  suicide,  turned  out  disadvantageously 
for  their  idol ;  so  much  blindness  is  there  likewise  in  baseness. 

A  decisive  means  was  open  to  the  king  for  putting  an  end  to 
rumours  that  did  not  spare  even  the  throne.  Surely  it  was  compe- 
tent for  him  to  repudiate  an  inheritance  round  which  hung  so  many 
black  suspicions,  and  he  would  thereby  have  marked  his  accession 
with  honour,  and  would  have  humiliated  his  enemies.  But  Louis 
Philippe  took  a  different  view  of  the  interests  of  his  nascent  royalty. 
On  the  eve  of  ascending  a  throne,  he  had  hastily  transferred  to  ms 
children  his  property  which  he  did  not  choose  to  unite  with  the 
domains  of  tne  state,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  law  of  the 
monarchy.  This  was  a  sufficiently  plain  indication  that  contempt 
of  money  would  not  be  the  dominant  virtue  under  his  reign,  do 
then,  though  the  richest  of  European  sovereigns,  his  only  thought 
was  how  to  have  his  son's  new  estates  managed  in  the  most  pio« 
ductive  manner. 

This  entailed  on  the  men  in  power  the  necessity  of  assurinff  to 
Madame  de  Feucheres  a  protection  of  which  we  shall  have  to  mate 
all  the  flagrant  indecencies.  The  baroness  was  invited  to  court,  and 
met  with  a  reception  there  that  immediately  became  the  talk  and 
the  amazement  of  all  Paris.  The  loud  voice  of  public  opinion  ren- 
dering an  investigation  necessary,  evidence  be^an  to  be  collected  at 
'^ontoise  in  the  month  of  September,  but  nothing  was  neglected  to 
.  up  the  affair.    The  canseilkr-rapparteur^  M.  de  la  Huproie» 
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fihowed  a  determination  to  elicit  the  truth;  he  was  suddenly  super- 
annuated, and  the  place  of  judge,  which  he  had  long  desirea  for  his 
son-in-law,  was  granted  him.  The  depositions  passed  into  other 
hands. 

^  We  shall  see  bj  and  by  to  what  account  so  many  questionable 
oarcomstances  were  turned  by  the  eloquence  of  M.  Hennequin,  and 
the  resentments  of  the  legitimist  party. 

.  The  court  soon  ceased  to  be  uneasy  at  all  the  noise  around  it;  but 
still  one  thin^  annoyed  it.  It  was  not  unaware  that  there  had  long 
been  in  the  nouse  of  Cond6  a  secret  of  which  two  persons  were 
always  the  depositories.  That  secret  had  been  confided  by  the  Due 
de  Eiourbon,  during  his  sojourn  in  London,  to  Sir  William  Gordon, 
equerry  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  to  the  Due  de  Chartres.  After 
their  death  M.  de  Choulot  had  been  made  the  confidant  of  the 
prince,  who  had  furthermore,  when  suffering  under  the  consequences 
of  a  fdl  from  his  horse,  committed  the  secret  to  Manoury.  Nothing 
has  ever  been  known,  or  is  yet  known,  respecting  that  secret,  except 
that  it  is  important  and  formidable. 

Not  one  of  the  lessons  derivable  from  this  history  was  lost  upon 
the  people,  in  whose  bosoms  tliere  remained  an  imperishable  leaven 
of  distrust;  for  the  people  believes  with  alacrity  m  extraordinary 
crimes.  Victim,  moreover,  of  the  excesses  of  pnde  and  the  usurpa- 
tions of  might,  it  is  granted  to  it  to  enjoy  these  grand  S{>ectacles  of 
power  prostrated  or  dishonoured,  and  of  ancient  races  extinguished; 
spectacles  which  God  affords  it  to  Uft  it  up  and  to  avenge  it. 


CHAPTER  m. 


.  Whilst  the  bourgeoisie  and  royalty,  become  for  a  while  united, 
were  consolidating  their  domination,  the  foreign  sovereigns  were 
gradually  recovering  from  their  alarms. 

The  first  thought  of  the  new  government  had  been  to  obtain  re- 
cognition: it  therefore  resolved  to  base  its  policy  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  treaties  of  1816.  This  was  preparing  for  itself  a  fear- 
ful situation.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  on  the  one  hand  to  truckle 
to  foreign  powers  in  order  to  please  them,  and  on  the  other  to  de- 
grade uie  nation  in  order  to  calm  it  ?  The  cabinet  of  the  Palais 
Koyal  did  not  foresee  these  consequences,  or  if  it  did,  it  braved 
thm. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1830,  Louis  Philippe  wrote  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  notifying  his  accession.  The  substance  of  the  letter, 
every  expression  of  which  seemed  carefully  weighed,  showed  through 
all  tne  forms  of  timorous  obsequiousness,  what  was  to  be  the  atti- 
tude of  the  new  government.    To  reassure  Europe  as  to  the  conae^ 
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quences'of  flie  levolution  of  July,  Louis  Philippe  repreeented  thai 
event  only  as  an  unfortunate  but  inevitable  act  ot  renstanoe  to 
imprudent  aggreasionB.  Himself  he  exhibited  as  the  moderator  of 
the  victors,  and  the  natural  protector  of  the  vanquished,  thiis  flatter* 
itkg  the  monarchical  principles  of  the  czar  to  the  height  ofabaolutiflm. 
To  the  same  end  the  author  of  the  letter  protested  his  reroect  fiir 
the  deposed  sovereign,  whom  he  designated,  even  after  his  &II,  ICmg 
Charles  X,;  thus  doing  homage  to  the  principle  of  legitimacy. 
Louis  Philippe  softened  down  whatever  midit  have  been  obnozioiia 
in  lauding  the  charter,  by  calling  to  mind  the  fact  that  it  waa  a  fiidt 
of  the  invasion  and  a  gii\  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Lastly,  he 
adroitlv  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  the  peace  of  Europe  would 
depend  on  the  support  afforded  him  by  the  Holy  Alliance;  and  al« 
though  wholly  devoted  to  England,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by,  he 
allowed  Nicolas  to  hope  that  the  catcutrap/ie  which  had  oocuiied  in 
Paris  would  not  liavo  the  effect  of  breaking  off  the  alliance  conteob- 
plated  by  the  Polignac  ministry  between  France  and  Russia. 

The  history  we  are  about  to  write  was  comprised  beforehand  and 
in  its  whole  extent  in  this  letter. 

The  Emperor  Nicolas  no  doubt  had  not  expected  these  marks  of 
submission  of  the  French  government;  for  on  the  first  news  of  the 
revolution  of  July  he  hod  taken  measures  for  making  war  on  Fiance. 
He  sent  Field  Marshal  Diebitch  to  Berlin  to  determine  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  an  offensive  alliance ;  he  gave  orders  to  the  Russian  tnx^ 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  an  approaching  campaign;  and 
he  wrote  to  Prince  Lubccki,  minister  of  finance  in  Poland,  desiring 
him  to  provide  funds  without  delay  for  putting  the  army  into  active 
service. 

Prince  Lubccki  replied  that  Poland  had  eight  millions  of  florins 
in  its  treasury,  and  a  million  of  ecus  in  Berlin,  and  that  it  was  con- 
sequently ready  to  undertake  the  preparations  for  war  requisite 
imdcr  the  circumstances.* 

The  Grrahd  Duke  Constantino  pressed  the  French  consul  in  l^o- 
land  to  swear  allegiance  to  Louis  Philippe.  This  consul  was  de«' 
voted  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  cabinet  of  St; 
Petersburg  was  afraid  of  seeing  his  place  supphed  by  an  agent  of  the 
ideas  that  had  triumphed  in  Paris. 

Such  was  the  disposition  in  which  the  letter  before  mentioned 
found  the  Emperor  of  Russia:  it  flattered  his  pride  without  sub* 
duin^  his  resentment.  He  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  dissem- 
ble his  scorn,  and  the  envoy  of  the  Palais  Royal  was  received  by  thsc 
ehief  of  a  yet  semibarbarous  people  with  an  insulting  haughtinesSy  U> 
which  the  government  of  the  Restoration  itself  would  not  have  sab« 
mitted. 

The  attitude  of  Austria  was  not  by  any  means  so  hostile,  beoaose 

*  BoeomentseitnictMfhmi  the  portfolio  of  the  Gnmd  Doke  ContUatine,  sad' 
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its  diplomatic  interests  were  different.  The  cabinet  of  Vienna  was 
not  interested,  like  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  destruction  of  Eng- 
land. It  si^fied  little  to  the  Emperor  of  Austirift  that  the  King  of 
France  iras  English  at  heart,  provided  he  showed  a  di^ositlon  to 
bridle  the  zevolutionary  spirit,  and  to  ishield  &om  eveiy  blow  the 
European  system  established  in  1815.  Louis  Philippe  promised  all 
tins.  Hifi  accession  was  therefore  to  be  hailed  with  joj  by  the  so- 
yeieigns  who  had  in  1815  divided  the  spoils  of  France  between 
them,  appropriating  the  secondary  nations  like  human  cattle,  with 
which  theymight  do  asthery  pleased.  In  this  respect  Russia  herself 
ought  to  have  rejoiced  at  the  accession  of  Louis  PhiUppe;  and  she 
would  liave  done  so,  had  not  her  views  on  Constantinople  given  her 
a  special  motive  for  anger  and  resentment.  ^ 

M.  de  Mettemich,  moreover,  made  his  policy  consist  in  avoiding 
every  violent  shock.  Fond  of  repose  from  egotism,  he  was  so  like* 
wise  fcom  incapacity.  'Hiey  alone  brave  the  storm  who  feel  within 
them  the  strength  to  master  it.  M.  de  Mettemich  wished  to  enjoy 
without  trouble  a  reputation  easily  usurped,  and  the  falsehood  of 
which  would  have  been  exposed  by  the  least  complication  of  aflairs. 
He  did  not  content  himself  with  merely  receiving  the  assurances 
given  by  Louis  Philippe  in  an  encouraging  manner,  but  he  strongly 
urged  tne  King  of  Prussia  not  to  delay  accnowledginjg  the  new  go- 
vernment;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  by  way  of  Berlin  that  the  recognition 
of  Austria  arrived;  that  of  Prussia  was  joined  with  it. 

The  King  of  the  Low  Coimtries  had  not  hesitated  to  acknowledge 
Louis  Philippe,  delighted  as  he  was  to  see  on  the  throne  of  France 
a  king  who  renounced  for  his  country  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
and  Belgium. 

As  for  England  she  considered  the  issue  of  the  Three  Days  as  tlie 
most  fortunate  event  in  her  history.  Thanks  to  the  elevation  of  the 
Due  d*Orleans,  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  that  the  revolu- 
tion of  July  had  been  accomplished.  Accordingly  William  IV, 
gave  General  Baudrand  the  most  cordial  reception. 

The  joy  which  these  little  family  successes  caused  in  the  Palais 
Royal  was  not  altogether  unmixed.  An  Italian  prince,  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  refused  to  recognise  Louis  Philippe,  and  Spain  put  forth 
an  offensive  manifesto  against  the  government  of  Jujiy. 

The  Duke  of  Modena's  refusal  was  singular,  lliere  had  never 
been  any  thing  in  the  relation  between  that  prince  and  the  Duo 
d'Orleans  previously  to  the  revolution  of  July,  wliich  could  have 
fixreboded  a  hostility  so  violently  pronounced.  The  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena, who  was  said  to  be  a  conspirator,  ought  much  rather  to  have 
made  common  cause  with  a  revolution,  on  which  all  who  conspired 
for  the  independence  of  Italy  had  so  long  reckoned.  The  Strang 
insolence  of  his  refusal,  and  the  still  stranger  impunity  allowed  him 
by  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal  gave  nse  to  offensive  suspicions. 
M.  Misley  had  been  talked  of  as  a  mjrsterious  agent  sent  from  Italy 
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to  the  Due  d'Orlfkms  on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  Italian  independence. 
Some  shrewd  persons  thought  that  by  his  adherence  to  the  treaties  of 
1815,  Louis  Philippe  disconcerted  the  hopes  he  had  inspired;  that 
the  Duke  of  Modena  was  exceedingly  irritated  at  this;  and  that  his 
refusal  was  the  energetic  expression  of  a  displeasure,  the  secret  of 
which  it  was  impossible  he  should  reveal  to  Europe. 

The  manifesto  published  in  the  name  of  Ferdmand  VII.  by  M. 
Calomarde,  was  more  easily  accounted  for.  Spain  not  having  been 
a  participator  in  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  the  adherence  of  Louia  Phi- 
lippe to  those  treaties  did  not,  in  the  eyes  of  an  absolute  monarch, 
sumciently  cover  the  stain  of  his  usurpation. 

The  Palais  Royal  fidling  to  win  the  Spanish  government  by  per- 
suasion, determined  to  act  on  its  fears. 

The  news  of  the  revolution  of  1830  had  attracted  to  Paxia  fiom 
all  quarters  of  Europe  the  most  illustrious  victims  of  the  tyrumy  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  Brought  together  by  common  misfortunes  and 
common  hopes,  Mendizabal,  Isturiz,  Calatrava,  San  Miguel,  the 
Duke  de  Rivas,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  the  Count  de  Toreno,  &c., 
had  formed  a  sort  of  junta  in  Paris,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was 
to  revolutionize  Spain.  The  French  patriots  formed  a  second  ano- 
ciation,  in  support  of  the  former,  under  the  name  of  ComUe  JEtpagnal 
The  committee,  which  consisted  of  MM.  Dupont,  Viardot,  Mar- 
chais,  Schoelcher,  Chevallon,  Etienne  Arago,  Grauja,  Loeve-Wei- 
mar,  and  Gamier-Pag^,  began  operations  with  much  ardour.  A 
subscription  was  opened,  and  considerable  sums  were  collected. 
Colonel  Pinto  was  the  principal  intermediary  between  the  patriots 
of  the  two  nations.  M.  Calvo,  a  banker,  took  upon  him  the  finan* 
cial  interests  of  the  body  of  Spanish  emi^nts.  The  project  of 
raising  a  loan  was  talked  off.  To  form  a  military  chest,  enrol  refu- 
gees, and  send  them  to  the  Pyrenees  were  the  objects  on  which  the 
Comite  Espagnol  employed  its  strenuous  exertions. 

Ere  long  it  was  assured  of  the  protection  of  the  ^vezmnent. 
General  Sebastiani  was  the  only  member  of  the  ministrv'  who 
appeared  averse  to  any  intervention,  even  indirect  M,  Dapont 
having  personally  apphed  to  him  for  his  co-operation  in  the  labouxs 
of  the  committee,  nc  replied  that  the  first  duty  of  the  French 
government  was  to  avoid  a  European  conflict;  that  the  new 
government  could  not,  without  compromising  itself,  assist  the  Spanish 
revolutionists;  that  for  his  own  part  his  mind  was  fully  made  up  to 
exert  his  voice  in  the  coimdl  against  eveiy  measure  intended  to  en^ 
courage  their  proceedings;  that  as  a  man,  neverthelefls,  but  solely  in 
that  capacity,  he  did  not  refuse  his  succour  to  misfortunes  that  srieved 
him.  '*  But  in  that  case,  monsieur,"  exclaimed  Dupont,  "  thero  iff 
war  between  you  and  us." — **  Very  well,  there  is  war,"  die  minister 
coldly  replied. 

M.  Guizot  displayed  a  very  opposite  way  of  thinking.  He 
replied  to  M.  Louis  Viardot  when  the  latter  besought  the  nqipcart 
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of  the  administration  on  behalf  of  the  refugees,  **  Tell  those  who  sent 
you  that  Fiance  committed  a  political  crime  in  1825;  tliat  she  owes 
Spain  a  signal  reparation,  and  that  that  reparation  shall  be  given." 

But  the  committee,  was  well  aware  of  what  weight  wouM  be  the 
pezBonal  adherence  of  the  king.  An  audience  was  therefore  de- 
manded of  him  by  MM.  Dupont,  Marchais,  and  Lo^ve  Weimar. 
A  day  was  appointed,  and  those  gentlemen  were  presented  at  the 
Palais  Royal  by  Odilon  Barrot.  The  king  received  them  with  ex- 
quisite suavity.  He  admitted  that  France  was  threatened  with  war 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine;  that  as  dangers  might  at  any  moment 
spring  up  a^inst  her  on  the  north,  it  was  important  that  she  should 
be  secured  irom  all  assault  on  the  south.  He  added  that  the  protec- 
tion promised  by  Ferdinand  VII.  to  the  Carlists  of  the  south  seemed 
to  him  alarming,  and  that  it  was  consequendy  of  vast  political  im- 
portance to  deprive  them  of  the  Pyrenees.  He  said  too  he  was  not 
unaware  that  this  poUcy  prompted  him  to  combat  family  interests: 
"  But  as  far  as  regards  Ferdinand  VII.,  they  may  hang  him  if  they 
like.  He  is  the  greatest  blackguard  that  ever  existed."  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  committee  finding  the  kin^  thus  disposed,  thought 
it  was  a  favourable  opportunity  to  talk  to  him  of  the  projects  of  the 
Spanish  refugees.  These  were  to  offer  the  crown  of  Spain  to  the 
IXlc  de  Nemours  on  his  marrying  Dona  Maria,  whereby  French 
interests  and  the  political  system  of  Louis  XIV.  would  be  made 
to  prevail  in  united  Spain  and  Portugal.  Such  a  proposition  had 
little  to  recommend  it,  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  hatred  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  It  was  not  however  on  that  account  the 
king  rejected  it.  He  spoke  without  any  disguise  on  the  danger  of 
yielding  to  a  temptation  of  the  kind.  He  regarded  the  offer  of  a 
crown  to  one  of  his  sons  as  singularlv  rash,  and  he  did  not  choose  to 
compromise  himself  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  As  for  the  subsidies  in 
money,  for  which  he  was  asked,  he  abstained  &om  either  promising  or 
refusing  them;  but  some  days  afterwards  he  placed  at  Lafayette's 
disposal  a  himdred  thousand  francs  out  of  the  privy  purse  to  aid  the 
enterprises  of  the  Spanish  revolutionists.  Sixty  thousand  francs 
were  conveyed  to  Bayonne  by  M.  Chevallon;  and  M.  Dupont  was 
commissioned  to  go  to  Marseille  and  deliver  forty  thousand  to  Co- 
lonel Moreno,  who  was  to  transmit  them  to  General  Torrijos. 

The  Spanish  refugees  thus  directly  countenanced  by  the  French 
government,  hastened  with  hearts  full  of  hope  to  the  conquest  of 
their  country.  Every  day  bands  of  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  men  set 
out  for  the  Pyrenees,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flyinff.  Pass- 
ports were  delivered  to  the  volunteers  by  M.  GKrod  de  TAin,  pre- 
fect of  police.  The  imperiah  of  the  diligences  was  always  bespoken 
beforehand  for  the  refugees.  Lastly,  muskets  being  collected  from 
all  quarters,  and  M.  d'Ofalia,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  complaining 
of  this,  secret  depots  of  arms  were  made  with  the  consent  of  MM. 
Montalivet  and  Gruizot. 

General  Mina  was  in  Paris  preparing  to  set  out  for  the  Pyrenees. 

u 
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Manlial  Gerard  had  an  interview  with  the  celebrated  iMurtiBaa 
leader,  lavished  on  him  the  most  lively  testimonies  of  sjmpauiy,  and 
promised  his  cause  the  support  of  the  French  government.  '*  Bat  it 
is  important,"  he  said,  **  not  to  do  any  thing  over  haaldly.  Set  out 
for  Bayonne  without  delay,  and  pledge  yourself  to  me  that  jou  will 
engage  in  no  enterprise  until  France  shall  have  put  herself  in  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  position  with  regard  to  Europe."  Mina  could  not 
suspect  the  good  faith  of  Marshal  Grerard;  he  gave  the  pioznise,  and 
set  out  for  Bayonne  without  communicating  to  any  one  either  his 
hopes  or  his  prospects.  When  he  reached  Bayonne  he  kept  his 
word:  but  his  inaction  at  a  moment  when  every  thing  depended  on 
promptitude  and  daring,  very  soon  made  him  the  object  of  pain- 
ful suspicion.  The  Spanish  refugees  formed  two  camps,  on  the  one 
side  were  the  partisans  of  France,  on  the  other  those  of  England. 
Mina  was  accused  of  treachery  by  some  of  his  countrymen;  it  was 
thought  ho  had  sold  himseli  to  the  English.  Fettered  by  his 
plighted  word  he  could  neither  act  nor  defend  himself.  The  distrust 
so  natural  to  men  labouring  under  adversity,  sprang  up  amonjgst  the 
refugees,  divided  them,  impelled  some  to  dangerous  predpitationi 
and  froze  the  zeal  of  others.  A  worse  evil  was  soon  added  to  the 
mischiefs  of  these  divisions:  Ferdinand  VII.  had  been  seized  with 
terror,  and  had  made  known  to  Louis  Philippe  the  conditions  on 
which  he  consented  to  support  him.  This  was  what  the  cabinet  of 
the  Palais  Royal  looked  for.  Instantly  it  forbade  the  departure  of 
the  refugees,  suspended  its  aid  to  them,  took  means  to  disperse  their 
masses,  obliged  tne  authorities  to  exercise  an  active  lurtwrnmce,  and 
sent  inhospitable  orders  flying  on  the  vnngs  of  the  telegraph  to 
Bayonne. 

Then  it  was  that  Colonel  Yaldes,  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  his 
despair,  crossed  the  Bidassoa.  On  the  13th  of  October,  at  the  head 
of  a  small  gallant  band,  he  set  foot  on  the  sacred  soil  of  his  native 
land,  amidst  a  thousand  cries  of  Viva  la  Comtitucianj  and  without 
any  other  warrant  of  success  than  the  justice  of  his  cause  and  his 
good  sword.  Fortune  was  favourable  to  him  at  first:  some  generous 
Spaniards  rallied  round  his  flag,  the  flag  of  an  outlaw.  But  painful 
disappointments  awaited  him.  Another  partisan  leader,  Gaiai«l 
Chapalangarra,  had  entered  Spain  under  the  fatal  conviction  that  he 
had  but  to  show  himself  to  raise  the  country;  and  his  reply  to  those 
who  represented  to  him  the  danger  of  such  excessive  conndenoe  was, 
**  The  balls  know  me  too  well  to  strike  me:  and  even  if  I  fall  what 
does  it  matter?  I  shall  at  least  show  how  a  soldier  of  freedom  can 
die."  These  last  words  were  prophetical:  observing  a  royalist  post, 
he  advanced  towards  it  alone,  after  giving  orders  to  his  men  not  to 
fire,  and  he  uttered  a  few  amicable  words.  He  was  answered  by  a 
volley,  and  fell  dead.  His  comrades,  too  feeble  to  resist,  retreatea  to 
an  inn  where  a  hundred  men  were  posted,  whom  the  royalists  had 
caused  to  be  reconnoitred  by  a  spy  disguised  as  a  vender  of  cakes. 
This  post  was  vigorously  assailed,  and  made  a  brave  resistance. 
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Eight  Parisian  volunteers  fought  there  for  the  cause  of  Spain,  four 
of  whom  were  killed;  the  other  four,  after  a  gallant  defence,  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  themselves  by  svnmming.  Chapalangarra's  troop 
was  decimated  and  dispersed.  This  first  check  was  but  the  signal 
of  a  great  disaster.  Vald^,  deprived  of  a  support  on  which  he  had 
zeckbnedy  and  overborne  by  superior  forces,  nad  concentrated  his 
•trength  at  Vera,  where  he  could  not  fail  to  be  surrounded  and  de- 
stroyed. The  news  reached  Mina  who  then  resolved  to  quit  Bayonne, 
and  hasten  to  the  aid  of  his  brother  in  arms.  He  assembled  his 
companions,  baffled  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities,  got  the  better, 
through  the  kind  assistance  of  some  French  patriots,  of  the  custom- 
house officers  who  waited  to  seize  his  medical  stores,  and  at  last  crossed 
the  frontiers  after  many  obstacles  and  dangers.  A  most  serious  mis* 
nnderstanding  subsisted  between  Mina  and  Vald^.  The  former 
only  wished  to  force  Ferdinand  VII.  to  Uberal  concessions,  the  latter 
wished  to  dethrone  him.  But  when  the  two  chiefs  met  they  shook 
hands,  sacrificing  their  mutual  dislike  to  the  cause  of  their  country 
which  called  them  both  to  the  same  field  of  battle.  Valdes  remained 
at  y eraj  and  Mina  marched  to  Irun,  of  which  he  made  himself  master. 
Unfortimately  the  Spanish  leaders  had  not  been  able  when  they 
oommenced  their  enterprise  to  foresee  all  the  dangers  that  awaited 
them. 

'  It  had  been  a^eed  that  whilst  Mina  entered  Spain  by  Navarre, 
General  Flacensia  should  simultaneously  enter  by  Aragon,  so  as  to 
hold  the  troops  of  the  latter  province  in  check.  But  the  arms  sent 
to  the  latter  general  were  seized  by  order  of  the  French  government: 
fivehundred  muskets  and  six  thousand  cartridges,  collected  by  Greneral 
Vigo,  were  confiscated  at  Maulian,  and  a  similar  confiscation  took 
place  at  Bagn^res,  where  G-eneral  Gurrea  was  stationed :  for  the 
French  government  was  as  zealous  to  put  down  the  efforts  of  the 
Spanish  patriots  as  it  had  at  first  been  to  excite  them.    The  Spanish 

Svemment  too  was  carefully  made  acquainted  with  every  thing 
ftt  took  place  in  France.  The  Captain-general  of  Aragon  was 
therefore  made  aware  that  his  province  was  not  menaced,  and  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  unite  his  troops  with  those  of  Navarre.  All  resist- 
ance was  thereby  rendered  useless.  Mina,  who  after  the  capture  of 
Irun  had  occupied  the  heights  of  Ovarzun,  was  warned  that  Vald^ 
was  on  the  pomt  of  being  hemmed  in.  He  immediately  sent  him 
his  cavalry  and  a  small  body  of  infantry  commanded  by  Grenerals 
Lopez-Banos,  and  Butron.  With  this  reinforcement  Valdes  dis- 
puted the  ground  foot  by  foot:  it  was  struggling  with  impossibiUty. 
He  was  forced  to  retrace  his  steps  across  the  frontier,  followed  by 
soch  of  his  comrades  as  had  not  fallen  in  the  unequal  strife.  Alas  I 
the  soil  of  France  was  not  less  fatal  to  those  unfortimate  men  than 
that  of  their  native  land.  There,  where  they  expected  an  asylum, 
many  were  to  find  but  a  ^ve.  With  a  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  the  audacity  of  wmch  was  only  equalled  b^  its  scandalous 
impunity,  the  royalists  pursued  their  enemies  even  mto  the  French 

u2 
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territory  and  there  shot  their  prisoners.  An  aide-de-camp  of  Vald^, 
filled  with  grief  and  indignation,  would  not  preserve  his  life  in  that 
France  which  he  had  yet  loved:  he  returned  to  Spain  to  die  there. 

There  remained  to  Mina  only  a  small  force.  He  endeavoured  to 
regain  the  frontier.  Hardly  beset  on  all  sides,  nursued  without 
respite,  and  tracked  by  huge  Pyrenean  bloodhoimos,  he  passed  two 
days  in  climbing  the  mountain-sides,  often  compelled  to  hide  in  the 
depths  of  the  ravines,  and  even  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  At  last 
he  reached  Lorda,  a  house  situated  a  league  from  the  frontier  on  the 
French  side.  He  had  travelled  thirty-eight  leagues  in  forty-two 
hours;  his  hands  and  feet  were  bloody;  and  the  wound  he  haa  for- 
merly received  in  the  war  of  independence  had  broken  out  afieaL 
Several  of  his  companions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rojral  carabineers 
and  were  niassacred:  some  of  them  were  shot  in  the  market-place  of 
Irun,  amid  cries  of  Viva  el  Rey  absoluto. 

The  cruel  soul  of  Ferdinand  VH.  was  satiated  with  vengeaiioe: 
he  ceased  to  threaten  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  RojaL  But  from 
that  moment  France  was  execrated  by  all  the  Spanish  patriotB,  and 
it  was  manifest  that  if  ever  Spain  became  democratic  she  would 
become  En^Ush.  Now  the  triumph  of  democracy  in  Spun  being 
inevitable,  me  French  government  had  re-erected  that  barrier  of  the 
Pyrenees  which  the  genius  of  Louis  XIV.  had  levelled. 

Whilst  France  was  losing  Spain  on  the  south,  fortune  seemed  to 
be  opening  to  her  on  the  north  the  road  to  peaceful  conquests. 

There  existed  in  France  at  this  epoch  two  governments,  that  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  that  of  the  clubs,  the  former  calculatixiff  and  re- 
served; the  latter  active,  impassioned,  loud-tongued,  and  fond  of 
sudden  flights.  The  party  in  Paris  that  talked  of  proselytiam,  and 
wished  that  France  should  at  last  push  forward  to  the  xUiine  and 
lay  her  hand  on  Bel^um,  was  composed  in  general  of  young  men, 
unused  to  public  hie,  of  little  wealth,  and  consequentlyof  Ktde 
weight  in  a  society  actuated  by  mercantile  principles.  NeverthdeM 
the  zeal  of  that  party  suggest^  wiser  coimsels  than  did  the  finn  of 
its  opponent.  In  the  perplexed  condition  of  Europe,  prudenoe  con- 
sisted in  daring  every  thmg,  and  the  most  rash  in  appearance  were 
in  reahty  the  wisest,  for  peace  was  aUke  the  ultimate  result  of  either 
svstcm :  only  France  woidd  have  imposed  it  on  Europe,  had  she 
shaken  off  the  treaties  of  1815,  whereas  by  adhering  to  them  she 
was  forced  to  sue  for  it;  and  in  imposing  peace  she  would  have  die* 
tated  its  terms,  whereas  in  suing  for  it  she  was  compelled  to  accept 
them. 

Unfortunately  the  propagandist  policy  wanted  champioiu  of 
weight  from  their  social  position.  With  the  exception  of  G<raend 
Lamarque,  General  Kichemont,  and  M.  Mauguin,  the  latter  of  whom 
kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  partisans  of  France  in 
Bel^um,  no  man  of  note  came  forward  to  offer  a  vigorous  xc  ' 
to  the  ultra-pacific  tendencies  of  the  court.  Most  of  the  old  j 
of  the  empire  longed  for  nothing  more  than  to  pass  the 
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of  their  troubled  lives  in  the  sweets  of  repose.  Some  of  them  saw 
in  the  adoption  of  the  policy  desired  by  the  new  dispensers  of  for- 
tune an  easier  way  opened  to  their  ambition.  In  the  sphere  .in 
which  diplomatic  questions  were  discussed,  industrial  France  was 
every  thing,  martial  France  was  nothing. 

Still  the  propagandist  party  actively  turned  to  account  the  state 
of  vacillation  into  which  the  revolution  of  July  had  plunged  France, 
and  the  momentary  weakness  of  all  the  powers  of  government.  Many 
of  its  emissaries  set  out  for  Belgium,  where  they  heated  the  pubhc 
mind,  and  sowed  among  the  people  the  seeds  of  those  passions  with 
which  they  were  themselves  animated,  insomuch  that  on  the  night 
of  the  25th-26th  August,  1830,  the  cry  was  raised  in  the  streets  of 
Brussels,  "  Let  us  do  like  the  Parisians^*  The  impetus  which  then 
possessed  some  young  men  on  coming  out  from  a  representation  of 
the  Muettej  at  first  lea  to  what  seemed  only  a  broil.  The  house  of  a 
ministerial  joumahst  sacked;  the  tricolour  flag  unfurled;  some  ar- 
morers* shops  plundered;  the  windows  of  the  cour  (T assizes  broken; 
the  hotel  of  Van  Maanen,  the  minister  of  justice,  set  on  fire  amidst 
the  exulting  shouts  of  the  multitude ;  this  seemed  to  be  the  whole 
list  of  the  acts  of  vengeance  of  the  Belgian  nation  towards  Holland. 
The  whole  was  a  violent  protest  rather  than  an  attempt  at  revolution. 

And  in  fact  almost  all  the  Belgians  concerned  in  trade  were 
linked  to  Holland  by  the  ties  of  private  interest;  the  boldest  hardly 
desired  more  than  an  administrative  separation,  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange  for  king.  The  people  was  disposed  to  wish  for  more,  not 
firom  any  exact  appreciation  of  its  own  interests,  but  because  its  feel- 
ings of  rancour  and  tendencies  to  revolt  were  fostered  by  the  catholic 
deargy. 

This  descrepancy  of  sentiments  was  manifested  the  day  after  the 
disturbance  of  the  25th  of  August.  The  first  thought  of  the  bour- 
geoisie was  for  the  re-establishment  and  the  maintenance  of  order: 
It  made  haste  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  Hague,  with  a  respectful 
address  to  King  William,  which  ended  with  these  words: 

'*  Fully  relying  on  the  goodness  and  justice  of  your  Majesty,  the  citizens  of 
Bnusels  have  deputed  their  fellow-citizens  to  wait  on  you,  only  in  order  to  obtain 
the  pleasing  certainty  that  the  evils  complained  of  will  be  remedied  the  moment 
they  are  known.  The  S.S.  are  convinced  that  one  of  the  best  means  of  arriving  at 
this  80  desirable  end  will  be  the  prompt  convocation  of  the  states-general. 

**  Bnusds,  this  2Sth  August,  1830.*' 

It  is  certain  that  the  Belgian  bourgeoisie  (as  far  as  those  who  con^ 
stdtuted  its  principal  force  were  concerned, — ^namely,  the  manufac- 
turers and  trades)  was  much  more  disposed  to  fear,  than  to  desire  a 
thorough  revolution;  first,  because  such  a  revolution  would  naturally 
have  placed  Belgium  in  a  state  of  violence,  and  have  hurried  it  into 
a  course  full  of  troubles ;  and  secondly,  because  a  shock  of  sueh  mag- 
nitude was  not  necessary  to  bring  about  a  relief  from  the  grievances 
oomplained  of.  Fifty-five  deputies  represented  the  north  in  the 
second  chamber,  and  an  equal  number  the  south ;  a  few  more  repre- 
sentatives given  to  the  southern  constituency,  would  therefore  have 
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sufficed  to  overthrow  the  bases  of  ihe  union,  and  io  tranifer  tbe 
sceptre  of  the  Low  Countries  from  the  Hague,  to  Brussels. 

But  the  25tli  of  August  placed  things  on  a  headlong  declivity,  o& 
which  it  would  liave  been  very  difficult  to  have  stopped  them.  An 
intense  fermentation  prevailcMi  amoi^g  the  people;  a  new  bait  had* 
been  held  out  to  discontented  ambition;  the  colours  of  Brabant 
waved  in  Brussels;  the  insurrectional  movement  of  that  citj  spread 
to  Li%e,  Louvain,  and  Namur;  and,  as  if  to  render  the  rupture  in- 
evitable, the  Dutch  journals  intemperatelj  called  for  the  punishment 
of  the  rebels. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  general  anxiety,  on  the  Slst  of  August, 
1830,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Prince  Frederick,  arrived  at 
Vilvorde  at  the  head  of  their  troops.  A  commission  was  instantly 
named  at  Brussels,  to  propose  to  the  princes  to  enter  the  city. 
They  consented  to  do  so,  on  condition  that  the  colours  of  Brabant 
should  be  displaced  for  those  of  Orange.  On  receiving  intelligenoe 
of  this  the  dty  of  Brussels  was  in  uproar;  the  streets  were  broken 
up,  trees  were  felled,  and  barricades  prepared.  A  fresh  deputation 
set  out  for  Vilvorde,  passing  through  the  hosts  of  an  excitod  popu- 
lation. At  eleven  at  night  the  deputation  returned  to  Bruflsels; 
and  at  midnight,  a  proclamation  in  these  terms  was  read  in  the 
bourgeois  guard-houses,  amidst  passionate  cheers. 

"  H.  IL  H.  the  Prince  of  Orange,  wUl  come  this  day  with  his  staff  alone,  and  without 
troops;  he  demands  that  the  aarde  bourgeoise  should  go  to  meet  him.  The  depatici 
have  pledged  themselYCS  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  and  that  he  shall  be  at  liber^ 
to  enter  the  city  with  the  garde  bourgeoises  or  to  withdraw  if  he  think  fit." 

The  next  day,  the  1st  of  September,  the  Prince  of  Orange  made 
his  entry  into  Brussels.  The  bourgeois  guard  had  marched  to  meet 
him  in  order  of  battle,  so  to  speak,  and  proudly  waving  the  colours 
of  Brabant.  Tlie  Prince  of  Orange  cncoimtered  the  nead  of  the 
column  at  the  bridge  of  Laeken.  He  was  accompanied  only  by  some 
aides-de-camp.  An  innumerable  multitude  thronged  the  road  along 
which  he  had  to  pass.  The  drums  beat  as  he  approadied,  and  the 
guards  presented  arms.  He  could  even  judge  from  the  shouts  of 
Vive  le  Prince^  that  greeted  him  here  and  there,  that  he  was  not  en- 
t^ering  a  hostile  city.  But  when  he  saw  the  streets  encumbered  with 
huge  barricades,  and  all  the  ominous  paraphernalia  of  a  perilled  citjr, 
he  turned  pale,  and  nearly  fainted.  Besides,  as  he  aavanoed,  ^e 
voice  of  the  people  swelled  louder  and  louder  above  that  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  affrighting  liis  ear  with  these  shouts  of  war,  Vw€  la 
Liberie  I  Dawn  with  Van  Maanen  I  He  wished  to  proceed  thicoffh 
Kuede  la  Madeleine,  to  his  own  palace,  bat  every  tongue  cried,  Zb 
the  Hotel  de  VUle  I  Intensely  agitated,  he  continued  his  route  with 
extreme  haste,  and  like  a  fugitive.  In  the  Place  de  la  Justice,  where 
he  appeared  alone,  his  aides-de-camp  not  having  been  able  to  keeppaoe 
with  nim,  a  sentinel  gave  the  alarm,  the  guards  posted  in  the  Haoe 
hurried  up  and  pointed  their  bayonets  at  him.  Thus  the  xevoln* 
tionary  fever  had  already  seized  on  Brussels,  and  the  prinoefiNud 
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himself  engaged  in  an  enterprise,  the  issue  of  which  might  be  most 
disastrous.  He  abridged  as  much  possible,  his  sta^  in  a  city,  where 
already  the  colours  fatal  to  his  house,  were  waving  on  ail  points^ 
But  ha  had  been  waited  on  by  several  successive  deputatioift;  ha 
had  been  visited  by  ahnost  all  the  men  of  note  in  Brussels,  and  a. 
aommiiflion  appointed  to  advise  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  imder 
iha  oiroumstances  had  at  last  uttered  the  word  teparatUm.  That 
word  allowed  the  Prince  of  Orange  the  hope  of  a  crown.  **  On  that 
condition  you  will  be  faithful  to  me?"  he  said,  in  a  meeting  in  which 
the  question  was  to  be  decided.  **  Yes !  yes !"  was  the  unanimous  and 
enthusiastic  reply. — **  And  you  will  not  imite  with  the  French?*— 
'*  Never !"  Upon  this,  impassioned  language  was  interchanged  between 
the  prince  and  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded ;  the  emotion  of  the 
aasembly  was  at  its  height,  and  it  is  said  the  Prince  of  Orange  burst 
into  tears.  On  the  4th  of  September  he  left  Brussels,  never  to  re- 
turn. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  a  man  of  talent,  chivalric,  and  French 
in  manners  and  in  language.  He  did  not  basely  court  popularity, 
he  made  it  gather  round  mm  spontaneously.  But  his  love  for  play, 
and  his  strong  propensity  to  libertinism,  furnished  his  enemies  with 
a  weapon  which  they  used  with  indefatigable  rancour.  Thus  it  was, 
that  he  was  accused,  not  without  some  show  of  probability,  of  having 
purloined  his  wife's  diamonds  to  pay  his  debts.  His  father  did  not 
tove  him.  William,  a  man  of  business,  had  no  feeling  in  common 
with  a  man  of  pleasure,  whose  inclinations  he  disapproved  of,  and 
whose  capacity  gave  him  umbrage.  He  preferred  his  jrounger  son. 
Prince  FredericK,  who  justified,  by  an  extreme  mediocrity  of  mind, 
the  paternal  affection,  which  in  kings  is  always  jealous.  Now,  it  wai 
Prince  Frederick's  hand,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  that  broke  the 
last  link  between  Belgium  and  Holland. 

The  news  of  these  events  produced  a  deep  sensation  in  Franca. 
Though  there  was  no  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  situation 
of  France,  and  that  of  Belgium,  the  Parisians  were  pleased  to  sea 
in  the  revolution  that  had  just  begun  in  Brussels,  the  influenca 
of  the  heroic  example  set  by  the  people  of  Paris. 

The  court  was  occupied  with  other  thoughts.  The  king,  having 
had  a  private  interview  with  two  Belgians,  who  were  at  that  time  in 
Paris,  made  no  secret  to  them  of  his  sympathies ;  he  spoke  of  William 
as  a  wise  and  liberal  prince,  and  appeared  grieved  at  the  shock  given 
to  the  throne  of  a  monarch  who  had  recognised  him  with  so  much 
alacrity,  and  in  so  handsome  a  manner.  Louis  Philippe  could 
hardly  venture  to  display  the  same  feelings  before  his  ministers,  par- 
ticularly before  Dupont  de  TEure  and  Laffitte.  But  after  the  reso- 
lution ha  had  taken,  not  to  displease  monarchical  Europe  in  any 
thing,  how  could  he  have  beheld,  without  dismay,  an  outbreak  that 
forc^  him  to  adopt  a  decision,  either  anti-European,  or  anti-French? 
For,  to  refuse  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  Belgium,  when  on  the  point 
of  datacfaing  itself  firom  HoUimd,  would  £ava  been  to  give  a  very 
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abrupt,  and  perhaps  dangerous  negative  to  the  hopes  the  levblntioii 
of  July  had  awakened  amons  the  French  people:  whilst  to  accept 
the  advances  of  fortune,  would  have  led  him  to  an  irreparable  breach 
with  England,  which  ever  since  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  had  striven 
against  ine  establishment  of  French  interests  in  Belgium. 

Not  that  the  imion  of  the  two  latter  countries  could  have  been 
effected  without  impediment,  even  in  the  full  flush  of  the  enthusiasm 
created  by  the  revomtion  of  July.  The  Belgian  clergy,  which  exercised 
absolute  sway  over  the  people,  detested  the  Frendi,  as  a  nation  far 
gone  in  scepticism,  and  m  all  the  licence  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry;  the 
nobles  felt  nothing  but  aversion  for  a  country  which  was  strewed  all 
over  with  the  rums  of  the  aristocracy;  and  as  for  the  trafficking 
classes,  they  were  in  general  Orangists.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  to 
attract  Belgium  to  France  would  not  have  been  a  problem  beyond 
the  reach  of  skilful  diplomacy.  Divisions,  which  were  afterwards 
to  show  themselves  in  their  stren^h,  and  which  might  have  been 
turned  to  account,  already  existed  m  the  germ  between  the  cathoUc 
and  the  liberal  parties.  The  hostility  of  the  nobles  was  not  backed 
by  such  real  strength,  as  to  make  it  imprudent  to  overlook  it.  The 
l^uiing  of  the  traders  towards  the  Prince  of  Orange,  having  no  other 
cause  than  their  mercantile  egoism,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  great  gain  that  would  accrue  to  them  from  the 
opening  of  the  French  markets  to  their  productions.  The  separa- 
tion of  Belgium  from  Holland,  coupled  with  the  royalty  ot  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  could  be  for  the  former  country  only  a  disguised 
dependence,  and  left  the  fear  of  the  Dutch  yoke  continually  suspended 
over  it.  Had  not  Belgium,  after  all,  once  been  French?  Was  not 
French  the  lan^ut^e  spoken  by  all  the  influential  and  enlightened 
part  of  the  nation?  Were  not  the  Walloon  provinces  Frendi  in 
heart?  If  Brussels  was  afraid  of  sinking  in  importance  by  becoming 
the  mere  chief  town  of  a  department,  was  it  not  possible  to  overcome 
its  apprehensions,  by  stipulating  that  it  should  become  the  residence 
of  a  French  prince,  and  the  capital  of  an  administrative  division  of 
France? 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  those  who  had  the  greatness  of  their 
native  land  at  heart:  but  they  had  potent  and  stuboom  interests  to 
contend  with.  Many  of  the  French  manufacturers  dreaded  the 
competition  of  those  of  Belgium,  in  case  of  a  union  between  the 
countries,  thus  preferring  their  own  pecuniary  interests  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation.  M.  Gasimir  Pener,  as  proprietor  of  the  mines 
of  Anzin,  would  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  by  the  free  intro- 
duction of  Belgian  coal.  Thus,  when  France,  a  land  of  wairion, 
had  renounced  her  genius^  she  with  it  lost  her  virility,  and  fimnd 
herself  doomed  to  impotence,  on  the  day  she  consented  to  be  go- 
verned by  shopkeepers. 

These  circumstances  too  well  coincided  with  the  political  views 
of  the  chateau,  not  tobe  turned  to  account  by  it.  On  Satnzday 
September  4,  1830,  the  king  laid  a  question  ot  the  gravest  moment 
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Mbnrifaie  oonncil,  vis.  the  nomination  of  Talleynnd,  u  ambiandor 
to  Laocknu  M.  Laffitte  declared  that  such  an  appointment  seemed  to 
him  exceedingly  dangerous,  because  it  was  unpopular.  M.  Dupont 
de  I'Euie  spoke  in  still  more  decisive  terms.  M.  M0I6,  whose  po- 
liqr  was  rather  Russian  than  English,  was  averse  to  a  choice  that 
tlmiptlj^  forced  France  into  an  alliance  with  England.  M.  Bignon 
sided  with  Dupont  de  TEure  and  Laffitte.  The  king  broke  on  the 
discussion  in  consequence. 

The  next  day  M.  de  Talleyrand,  dining  at  M.  Laffitte*s,  said 
to  him,  ^'  I  thank  you  for  what  you  said  yesterday.  I  know  all: 
the  king  told  iae  every  thing/' — "  In  that  case,  you  know  in  what 
terms  I  spoke  of  your  capacity." — "  We  will  pass  over  that." — **  I 
added,  tiiat  I  believed  you  incapable  of  forfeiting  your  word." — "  It 
is  for  that  I  thank  you." — "  It  is  true,  I  spoke  of  your  unpopu- 
larity." Talleyrand  replied  only  with  a  smile;  the  others  at  the 
table  imitated  him;  and  some  hours  afterwards  M.  Laffitte  learned  from 
the  king's  lips  that  M.  de  Tallejrrand  was  ambassador  to  London. 

No  protest  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  council.  Yet  the  reso- 
lution just  come  to  irrevocablv  pledged  France  to  a  novel  line  of 
pdicy.  The  nomination  of  M.  ae  Talleyrand  as  ambassador  to  Lon- 
don not  only  bound  French  diplomacy  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
treaties  of  1815,  but  also  to  the  renunciation  of  the  Russian  alliance 
and  to  the  adoption  of  that  of  England. 

That  nomination  must  have  deeply  shocked  the  public  had  not 
all  minds  been  dazzled  and  bewildered  at  the  moment.  Who  could 
have  forgotten  that  before  1814  France  had  been  the  first  nation  in 
the  world;  that  her  domain  had  begim  and  ended  with  the  Rhine; 
that  Germany  had  been  fashioned  for  her  and  by  her;  that  Italy 
acknowlecLsed  her  laws;  that  the  capital  of  cathohcism  belonged  to 
her;  that  lM>ain  obeyed  her  influence;  that  she  was  greater  than  all 
the  pride  of^Louis  XIV.  had  dared  to  dream  ?  Now  it  was  in  the  house 
of  M.  de  Talleyrand  that  the  negotiations  of  Paris  were  opened, 
thoee  ever  shameful  preliminaries  to  the  shameful  treaties  of  Vienna; 
in  M-  de  Talleyrand's  house  the  foes  of  France  had,  with  two 
strokies  of  the  pen,  wreaked  their  spite  on  the  military  genius  of  the 
republic,  and  its  continuation  by  tnat  of  Bonaparte.  It  was  there 
it  had  been  decided  that  a  railhon  should  be  given  to  M.  de  Met- 
temich,  a  million  to  M.  de  Nesselrode,  and  six  hundred  thousand 
fiance  to  each  of  the  subaltern  negotiators,  to  indemnify  the  foreign 
diplomatists  for  the  pains  they  took  to  rob  us.  Surely  these  were 
ongalar  qualifications  for  becoming  the  ambassador  of  a  revo- 
lution, which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  was  but  a  protest 
against  Waterloo  and  its  consequences. 

The  Kfe  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  furthermore,  was  no  mystery  for 
any  one.  He  had  risen  through  the  protection  of  the  courtesans 
who  dishonoured  the  last  days  of  the  monarchy,  and  who  con- 
tributed to  its  ruin.  He  had  become  bishop  of  Autun  on  the  eve 
of  the  church's  down&l.    He,  a  ffrojid  seiffneur,  had  been  seen  on 
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the  fioBOUfl  anniyersary  of  the  14th  of  July  offidatinp  at  tihe  vitas 
of  the  country  as  hign  priest  of  that  revolution,  which  gava  ihe 
death-blow  to  the  aristocracy  whereof  he  was  a  member.  He 
had  had  his  share  of  authority,  when  the  18^  Fructidor  smote  hia 
patrons.  He  had  won  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affidrs  by  the  revo- 
rution  of  the  18^  Brumaire,  directed  against  his  friend  Bams.  In 
1814  he  had  proclaimed  himself  head  of  the  provisional  government, 
whilst  his  benefactor,  Napoleon,  was  meditating  at  Fontainebleau 
over  the  ruins  of  the  Empire.  And  now  that  the  d^masTf ,  to 
which  he  had  offered  his  patronage  in  1814,  was  exiled  m  ita 
turn,  he  reappeared  on  the  stage  once  more  to  bid  good  day  to 
fortune. 

These  very  facts  pointed  him  out  for  the  admiration  of  the 
cold-blooded  ambitious  and  the  sceptics  whom  the  mi^uided  oourse 
of  the  July  revolution  carried  to  tne  management  of  the  state.  It 
is  the  property  of  petty  souls  and  petty  intellects  to  deem  him  a 
man  of  ability  who  thrives  in  his  egotism.  M.  de  Talleyrand  was 
not  even  in  this  sense  a  man  of  unquahfied  abiUty.  DiamiaBed 
from  ministerial  life  under  the  Republic,  degraded  under  the  Empire, 
almost  exiled  from  court  under  the  Restomtion,  he  could  not  nold 
his  ground  under  any  of  the  governments  of  which  his  venal  and 
prostitute  ambition  had  favoured  the  triumph. 

As  for  that  other  kind  of  ability,  which  consists  in  accomplidiinff 
vast  designs  with  feeble  means,  M.  de  Talle3rrand  never  po— esscd 
it;  and  of  this  no  question  could  exist  among  those  foreign  diplo- 
matists who  had  %vitnessed  his  incapacity  at  Vienna.  For  whilst, 
in  the  congress  there,  IM.  de  Nesselrode  secured  his  master's  influ- 
ence over  the  south  by  the  infeudation  of  Poland  to  Russia,  whilst 
Von  Hardemberg  gave  fulness  and  symmetry  to  Prussia  with  rmzd 
to  Germany;  whilst  Prince  Mettemich  enlarged  the  sway  of  Aus- 
tria in  Italy ;  whilst  Lords  Castlcreagh,  Cathcart,  and  Stewart  en- 
compassed Fmncc  with  barriers  fit  to  c[uell  the  flights  of  her  genius, 
M.  dc  Talleyrand  thought  only  of  dn^'ing  Murat  from  the  throne 
of  Naples,  thus,  though  the  rivalries  between  the  powers  afforded 
predicaments,  of  which  he  might  have  taken  advantage,  M.  de 
Talleyrand  was  unable  to  obtain  any  thing  or  to  hinder  any  thing. 
The  King^  of  Saxony  was  plundered  because  of  his  love  for  the 
French;  Denmark  was  chastised  for  its  equally  noble  and  unawenr- 
ing  loyalty;  in  a  word,  the  bases  of  the  treaties  so  &tal  to  Franoe 
were  nxed  in  Vienna  just  as  they  had  been  previously  axrannd  in 
Paris.  The  £mperor  Alexander  was  the  only  one  of  the  wmga 
sovereigns  who  snowed  a  disposition  to  moderation  in  victory.  XL 
de  Talleyrand  contrived  to  make  the  czar  one  of  the  most  dangaooa 
enemies  of  France. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  at  the  joy  which  the  nominalion  of 
such  an  ambassador  caused  in  London.  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  Ibr 
England  a  toy  and  a  tooL  Had  he  been  any  thing  else  ihe  l^VgK^*! 
knew  him  too  well  to  fear  him. 
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;  Fouch^  who  had  displayed  all  the  audacity  of  mischief  possessed 
at  least  all  its  genius:  TaUejrrand,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  man  of 
mediocrity;  omy  he  had  this  advantage,  that  he  Icoew  all  the  forms 
and  degrees  of  human  baseness,  having  experimented  upon  ihem  in 
hia  own  person.  If  he  did  vile  actions,  it  was  sometimes  with  sar- 
castic levity,  sometimes  with  a  contemptuous  air,  alwajrs  with  the 
ease  of  a  man  of  high  birth.  He  would  &in  have  made  virtue  pass 
for  a  proof  of  bad  ^ucation,  for  a  mark  of  low  breeding ;  ana  he 
was  regarded  as  the  protector  of  each  of  the  governments  to  which 
he  had  given  himselt,  such  a  coxcomb  was  he  in  his  treachery,  and 
so  much  importance  did  he  contrive  to  give  to  his  dishonour.  Some 
ban  motSy  made  popular  by  his  hangers  on,  some  happy  hits  of  ma- 
lice had  acquirea  for  him  a  reputation  de  salon  that  inspired  terror. 
No  one  reflected  that  he  was  feared  not  only  for  the  wit  he  possessed, 
but  for  that  which  was  imputed  to  him.  He  spoke  little  when 
he  had  a  mind  to  show  off,  had  the  art  of  making  his  advice  awaited, 
and  ^ve  it  with  studied  conciseness,  thus  causing  it  to  be  supposed 
that  he  thought  much.  There  was  nothing  about  the  man,  even  to 
his  outward  lineaments,  that  did  not  subserve  the  lying  part  he 
played.  Though  he  was  clubfooted  Uke  Lord  Byron,  there  was  in 
his  whole  person  a  sort  of  impertinent  grace  that  no  one  could  equal. 
Imperturbable  too  in  his  self-possession,  he  put  others  to  confusion 
by  the  polished  insolence  of  his  manners,  tne  impassibility  of  his 
features,  the  perpetual  smile  of  his  half-closed  eyes,  and  their  pro- 
foundly ironical  mildness.  But  all  this  would  not  have  sufficed  for 
his  renown,  if  Europe,  coalesced  against  France,  had  not  desired  to 
give  influence  to  the  man  she  had  selected  to  degrade  and  ruin  his 
country.  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  silly  enough  to  be  deceived  in  this; 
he  was  not  aware  that  the  foes  of  France  had  bestowed  on  him  a 
celebrity  proportioned  to  her  misfortunes.  He  was  a  pitiful  being, 
and  scarcely  even  that !  For  his  reputation  increased  by  every  fla- 
grant infamy,  and  his  prosperity  was  the  type  and  epitome  of  all  tho 
disasters  of  nis  native  land. 

M.  de  Talleyrand's  speech  on  being  presented  to  the  King  of 
England,  was  every  thing  the  English  could  desire,  and  on  that  day 
were  laid  the  bases  of  tlie  Anglo-French  alliance,  an  alhance  which 
it  was  impossible  to  establish  permanently  between  two  nations,  that 
since  1789  had  been  ruled  by  the  same  economic  laws,  and  both 
£3rced  by  the  principle  of  competition  to  spread  themselves  abroad, 
to  covet  with  equal  ardour  the  acquisition  of  new  markets,  the  ma- 
nufacturing supremacy  over  the  world,  the  empire  of  the  seas.  This 
impossibility,  which  the  narrow  intellect  of  TaUe3rrand  was  incapable 
of  apprehending,  certainly  did  not  escape  the  sagacity  of  the  English 
statesmen ;  but,  with  their  habitual  skill  in  dissembling  their  senti* 
ments^  they  accepted  with  deUght  the  offer  of  an  alliance  which  the 
distressed  condition  of  their  country  rendered  necessary  for  the 
moment. 

The  advantage  was  wholly  theirs,  France  had  all  the  danger. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  conaderedthe  nomination  of  Talleyrana  a» 
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a  sort  of  declaration  of  war.  He  could  no  long^  doubt  the  change 
that  was  about  to  be  introduced  under  Louis  JPhilippe  into  the  cB- 
plomacy  of  Europe  with  respect  to  the  question  of  tne  East  Ne- 
vertheless, as  he  was  not  yet  prepared  for  war,  he  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  temporize  with  his  hatred,  of  which  the  following  letter, 
contemptuous  as  it  was,  was  but  the  mitigated  expression. 

**  I  haye  receiTcd  from  the  hands  of  General  Athalin  the  letter  of  which  he  hat 
heen  the  hearer.  Events  for  ever  to  he  deplored  have  placed  your  nugesty  in  a  croBl 
altematiTe.  Your  majesty  has  adopted  a  determmation  which  appeared  to  yon  the 
only  one  fitted  to  save  France  from  the  greatest  calamities,  and  I  will  not  utter  any 
judgment  upon  the  considerations  which  hare  guided  your  majesty,  bat  I  pray  that 
Diyine  Providence  may  he  pleased  to  bless  your  intentions  and  the  efibrta  yoa  an 
about  to  make  for  the  welfare  of  the  French  people.  In  concert  with  my  alUea  I  ac- 
cept with  pleasure  the  wishes  expressed  by  your  migesty  to  maintain  rdationa  of 
peace  and  amity  with  all  the  states  of  Europe.  As  long  as  these  relationB  tbtJl  be 
based  on  the  existing  treaties,  and  on  the  firm  resolution  to  respect  the  ri^^ita  and  ob- 
ligations, and  the  state  of  territorial  possession  which  those  treaties  have  ratifled, 
Europe  will  find  therein  a  guarantee  for  that  peace  which  is  so  necessaiy  to  tba  re- 
pose of  France  herself.  Called  in  conjunction  with  my  allies  to  cultivate  these  coo- 
servative  relations  with  France,  under  her  government,  I  will  for  my  part  bring  to 
them  all  the  solicitude  they  demand,  and  the  dispositions  of  which  I  gUoly  otSer  your 
majesty  the  assurance,  in  return  for  the  sentiments  your  migesty  has  expressed  to 
me.    I  pray  your  majesty  to  accept  at  the  same  time,  &c  &c 

•-NICOIiAS.- 

The  contemptuous  tone  of  this  letter,  its  ominous  reserve,  the 
insulting  omission  of  the  words  monsieur  numfrire,  which  Louis 
Philippe  had  taken  great  care  to  employ,  all  this  was  a  thunder- 
stroke to  the  Palais  Koyal.  It  was  not  discouraged  however,  but 
bent  all  its  thoughts  on  meriting  the  good  mil  of  the  courts  by  new 
eflTorts,  especially  in  the  Belgian  question. 

The  most  frightful  confusion  prevailed  in  Brussels  since  the  Prince 
of  Oran^  had  quitted  that  city.  A  phantom  of  a  government  had 
appeared  there;  but  as  Belgium  liad  not  yet  uttered  its  irrevocable 
warcry  against  the  Nassau  dynasty,  no  Belgian  executive  dared  to 
think  or  to  call  itself  legitimate.  The  people,  which  in  all  countries 
loves  violent  situations,  because  they  break  the  monotony  of  its  suf- 
ferings, was  all  astir,  and  welcomed  every  hazard.  The  unreflecting 
hatred  it  had  long  cherished  under  the  zealous  promptings  of  the 
catholic  clcr^,  broke  out  against  Holland  with  an  impetuosity  that 
threw  all  things  into  disorder.  Gatherings  took  place  in  the  pubUo 
squares  of  Brussels ;  arms  were  demand^  on  all  sides ;  volunteexs 
were  enrolled.  The  agitations  of  the  capital  was  followed  and  ren- 
dered more  terrible  by  those  of  Liege,  Mens,  Gand,  and  Namur. 
Disorder,  as  always  happens,  had  engendered  its  orators  and  heroes; 
and  anarchy  was  kept  up  not  only  by  all  the  obscure  ambitious  who 
triumphed  in  the  uncertainties  of  the  times,  but  also  by  the  Qnnsists 
who  wished  to  terrify  the  opulent  part  of  the  nation,  and  foroe  it  to 
surrender  at  discretion. 

Men  must  be  wretched  or  ignorant  to  dare.  The  Belgian  bour- 
geoisie, seeing  above  it  an  irritated  king,  and  below  it  a  growHng 
multitude,  trembled,  and  strove  to  appease  the  king  by  deputations 
and  almost  supplicating  addresses,  whilst  to  the  multitude  it  oppcsed 
its  armed  sections:  but  exhausted  by  this  twofold  effort,  it  fooged 
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for  the  end  of  the  crisis :  an  administrative  separation  and  the  main- 
teimnce  of  the  Nassau  djmasty  were  the  objects  of  its  desires. 

The  states-general  had  been  convoked  to  the  Hague.  William 
opened  the  session  with  a  speech,  in  which  the  desire  of  peace  was 
translated  into  hauffhty  language.  The  Belgians  were  considered  in 
it  as  rebels,  and  l£e  King  announced  his  very  decided -intention  of 
concjeding  nothing  to  the  spirit  of  faction.  The  separation  of  the 
two  kin^oms,  however,  bem^  indicated  in  the  speech  as  the  final 
term  of  all  divisions,  the  Belgian  deputies  joined  those  of  Holland 
in  thanking  William,  and  the  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from 
the  throne  was  voted  by  a  large  majority. 

But  too  violent  an  appeal  had  been  made  to  the  passions  of  the 
two  nations  to  allow  the  possibility  of  a  compromise.  The  Belgians 
were  now  talked  of  only  with  anger  or  contempt  at  the  Hague :  the 
deputies  of  the  southern  provinces  were  insmted  there,  and  very 
soon  became  aware  that  they  were  in  an  enemy's  country.  The 
quarrel  was  envenomed  by  the  discussion  on  the  address.  The 
Dutch  orators  eiaculated  their  desire  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  and 
this  imprudent  language  was  echoed  from  one  end  of  Belgiiun  to 
the  other.  Both  sides  were  hurrying  fast  to  the  dtnouement,  A 
Brussels  paper,  the  Courier  des  Fays  Bas^  already  inveighed 
against  the  timidity  of  the  Belman  deputies  in  the  states-general 
Alarming  rumours  were  spreaa.  Every  instant  it  Yras  expected 
that  the  troops,  commanded  by  Prince  Frederick,  would  put  them- 
selves in  motion.  Individual  facts  derived  an  ominous  importance 
from  these  circumstances.  Now  it  was  a  Bel^n  soldier  wounded 
in  a  brawl  by  a  Dutch  soldier,  and  afterwards  carried  about  the 
streets  of  Mons  on  a  hand-barrow  in  the  sight  of  the  indignant 
people:  now  it  was  a  young  man  shot  by  a  sentinel  in  Li^ge,  who 
fell  bleeding  into  his  brother's  arms.  The  opportunity  was  a  fa- 
vourable one  for  France.  The  Belgian  bourgeoisie  felt  itself  hur- 
ried away  from  the  Nassau  party  by  a  movement  that  was  become 
irreristible.  It  was  sliding  along  between  two  abysses,  anarchy  on 
the  one  side,  war  on  the  other. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  imder  these  circumstances  Belgium  would 
have  become  French  if  the  greatness  of  France  had  been  the  mark 
aimed  at  by  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal.  But  the  progress  of 
the  revolution  in  Belgium  was  matter  of  dismay,  not  of  hope  for  the 
French  government.  Louis  Philippe  was  equally  afraid  of  having 
to  riefuse  Belgium,  because  that  would  be  to  brave  Paris,  and  of 
having  to  take  it,  for  that  would  be  to  offend  London.  The  agents 
of  the  Palais  Royal  in  Bel^um,  far  from  endeavouring  to  stimulate 
the  movement,  strove  to  discourage  it.  Lafayette  might  easily  have 
baffled  these  discreditable  efforts,  but  unfortunately  his  activity  was 
wasted  in  idle  speeches.  Moreover  there  was  something  in  the 
imion  of  Belgium  with  France  that  gave  pain  to  liis  puenle  disin- 
terestedness. He  would  have  been  glad  to  see  Belgium  constitute 
itself  into  a  republic,  without  however  supposing  that  France  ought 
to  contribute  to  that  result  by  a  direct  intervention.    In  an  inter- 
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view  he  Iiad  with  M.  de  Potter,  who  was  then  in  Pans,  he  asked 
him  for  a  note  on  the  state  of  Belgium;  and  there  the  matter 
rested. 

We  sec  how  critical  wa^  the  position  of  the  Belgian  bourgeoiae 
thus  left  alone  with  its  terrors.  A  fact  of  little  importance  in  itself, 
strikingly  manifested  its  perturbation  and  conmsion.  As  they 
talked  mcessantly  in  Brussels  of  the  speedy  appearance  of  Prince 
Frederick's  troops,  some  volunteers  resolved  to  push  forward  as 
skirmishers  on  the  road  to  Vilvorde.  They  set  out,  and  fearing 
lest  the  diligence  which  followed  should  outstrip  them  and  give  in- 
telligence of  their  march,  they  forced  it  to  return  to  the  city.  On 
reaching  Terwuercn  they  disarmed  some  marichaussees,  and  got 
back  to  Brussels  without  furthc];  accident.  Great  was  the  commo- 
tion at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  on  the  news  of  this  proceeding;  the 
audacity  of  the  volunteera  was  strongly  reprehended  in  a  proclama- 
tion. The  people  became  incensed  in  its  turn,  cried  out  treachery  I 
rushed  upon  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  seized  the  arms  there,  and  attacked 
several  posts.  The  bourgeois  guard  fired  on  an  assemblage  of  work- 
ing men,  three  of  whom  fell  dangerously  wounded.  Dismay  reigned 
in  the  city;  and  tlie  next  day  a  proclamation,  issued  by  Fnnoe 
Frederick,  acquainted  the  Belgians  that  the  Dutch  troops  were 
advancing  at  the  request  of  the  best  citizenSy  and  to  relieve  the  bout' 
geois  guard  from  a  painful  duty. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  the  Dutch  dragoons  appeared  on  the 
chaussee  de  Schaerbeck.  Immediately  the  tocsin  sounded  from  St 
Gudule's;  the  drum  beat  to  arms;  old  men,  women,  and  children, 
laboured  at  the  barricades.  The  moment  showed  one  of  those 
flashes  of  enthusiasm  that  sometimes  appear  on  the  approach  of 
great  dangers.  The  citizens  embraced  eacn  other  in  the  streets,  and 
vowed  to  die  rather  than  to  submit  to  the  yoke.  Volunteers  fipom 
lAbge  had  arrived  in  Brussels;  and  with  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  they  advanced  upon  the  enemy  and  made  a  spirited  attack  on 
the  Dutch  cavalry,  some  of  whom  were  shot  ahnost  at  musket 
length. 

On  the  !23d  of  September  the  Dutch  troops  presented  themsdves, 
about  nine  or  ten  thousand  strong,  and  towards  eiffht  in  the  eveniaff 
they  entered  the  city  by  the  Schaerbeck  and  Louvam  gates.  It  wonu 
seem  that  the  Dutch  were  bewildered  at  the  appearance  of  the  chj 
raging  and  panting  for  the  combat,  and  at  the  fearful  sound  of  the 
tocsin  mingled  with  discharges  of  musketry;  for  instead  of  marching 
at  once  against  the  unfinished  barricades,  seizing  the  important 
I)ost8,  and  putting  themselves  in  a  position  to  command  the  wliole 
city,  they  drew  off  to  the  park  where  they  intrenched  themselves 
with  their  artillery.  Tliere  they  were  assailed  for  three  days  by  the 
Belgians,  who  were  masters  of  the  Place  Royale,  and  posted  ia  the 
adjacent  houses.  For  three  days  the  Walloon  poachers,  Cftmons  fiir 
their  skill  as  marksmen,  incessantly  carried  death  into  the  ranks  of 
the  hostile  army,  the  artillery  of  which  as  incessantly  cannoBAdfid 
the  city.    The  Dutch  at  last  evacuated  Brusselsi  canybg  awaj 
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their  dead  in  carts,  and  leaving  for  token  of  their  visit,  the  park 
laid  waste  Hke  a  field  of  battle,  the  pavement  strewed  with  corpses, 
and  the  reeking  ashes  of  the  houses  burned  hf  their  shells. 

A  mortal  blow  had  been  dealt  the  Nassau  family.  Merciless  and 
TKnquished,  its  crime  was  double.  The  horror  excited  by  its  abor* 
tive  effort  was  soon  augmented  by  reports  of  the  darkest  kind. 
The  Dutch,  it  was  said,  had  been  guilty  of  atrocious  acts:  they 
had  |)illaged  several  hotels  on  the  Place  d  Orange,  after  beating  the 
proprietors  to  death  with  the  butts  of  their  muskets;  they. bad  been 
se^i  on  the  same  spot  firing  through  the  loopholes  of  cellars  on  poor 
inoffensive  peasants;  they  had  fastened  the  innkeeper  of  the  Pavilion 
e's  tail,  and  trailed  him  along  m  that  condition; 


Royal  to  a  norse't 

they  had  brutally  carried  away  young  girls  from  boarding-schools, 
and  set  fire  to  sixteen  houses  between  the  Schaerbeck  and  the  Lou* 
vain  gates.  A  Belgian,  named  Hauregard,  was  mentioned,  whose 
arms  and  legs  they  cut  off,  and  then  threw  the  bleeding  trunk  into 
a  ditch.  Prince  Frederick  was  reported  to  have  cheered  on  his 
soldiers  to  the  carnage,  and  to  have  said  to  his  artillerjrmenj 
"Courage,  my  sons!  bombard  this  villanous  city.  I  promise  you 
the  plunder  of  it."  These  frightful  details,  whether  they  were  true 
or  not,  were  greedily  received  by  credulous  rancour,  and  they  ren* 
dered  all  reconciliation  exceedingly  difficult. 

•  There  remained,  therefore,  but  two  courses  for  Belgium  to  pur- 
sue; to  declare  itself  independent,  or  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms 
of  France. 

The  former  of  these  two  courses  appeared  very  hazardous.  In 
violently  separating  from  Holland,  Belgium  broke  the  treaties  of 
1815.  Would  this  be  tolerated  in  Europe?  And  if  not,  how  were 
the  Belgians,  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  France,  to  maintain  their 
independence?  War  seemed  imminent.  Even  negotiations  might 
engender  a  universal  storm,  if  France,  in  ever  so  small  a  deffiee, 
cherished  hopes  of  conquest.  What  would  then  become  of  JBel- 
gium?  Would  it  not  then  be,  what  it  had  so  often  been  before,  the 
ensanguined  arena  on  which  the  leading  powers  would  contend  for 
the  empire  of  the  world?  Was  it  not  plainly  its  interest  to  give 
itself,  that  it  might  not  be  taken  by  the  sword?  Such  was  the 
opinion  of  those  who,  hke  MM.  Gendebien  and  Seron,  were  inac- 
cessible to  mean  jealousy,  and  who  preferred  for  their  country  the 
0olid  benefit  of  a  strong,  re^lar,  and  respected  existence  to  the 
irivolous  advantage  of  an  impotent  nationaUty,  eternally  con* 
demned  to  a  subaltern  part,  subsisting  only  on  the  embarrassments  of 
European  diplomacy,  and  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  chances  of 
war.  These  considerations  were  backed  by  urgent  interests.  De- 
prived at  a  blow  of  all  the  ample  outlets  afforded  its  commerce  by 
the  Dutch  colonies,  Belgium  could  not  give  itself  to  Fhmce  with- 
out France  reciprocally  giying  herself  to  Belgium.  The  union  of 
the  two  countries  presented  nothing  of  the  character  of  a  conquest, 
ft&d  would  only  have  been  the  sealing  of  a  noble  pact  of  fi:atemitjr 
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between  them,  which  would  have  increased  tenfold  the  power  of 
each.  Belgium,  moreover,  on  being  declared  independent,  would 
need  a  government.  This  was  a  fresh  source  of  difficulties:  for, 
supposing  it  to  become  a  republic,  Europe  would  fall  on  it  and 
crush  it;  if  it  became  a  monarchy,  diplomacy  would  enslave  it  by 
imposing  on  it  a  king.  Finally,  as  though  fortune  had  defflred  to 
show  all  the  disorders  that  might  lurk  in  that  independence  which 
was  so  difficult  to  secure,  Belgium  had  been  weight  down  with  all 
sorts  of  evils  since  its  emancipation.  Formidable  thoughts  had  been 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  encouragements  which 
every  change  of  dynasty  holds  out  to  audacity,  and  by  the  hope  of 
licence  and  impunity.  Hordes  of  malefiictors  overran  the  rund  dis- 
tricts; travellers  were  robbed,  rich  merchants  plundered,  manu&c- 
torics  sacked,  property  of  all  kinds  menaced;  anarchy  was  spread- 
ing day  by  day.  To  meet  all  the  dangers  of  such  a  situation  there 
was  only  a  self-created  government  of  new  men,  which  the  necessity 
for  its  existence  render^  possible,  not  popular,  and  which  was  with* 
out  force  because  without  prestige. 

Thus  every  thing  seemed  to  invite  Belgium  to  become  French. 
The  dearest  interests  of  France  were  involved  in  that  result,  and  it 
would  have  inevitably  ensued  had  not  the  Palais  Royal  moved  heaven 
and  earth  to  prevent  it. 

Among  the  influential  men  of  New  Belgium,  some  were  repub- 
licans, who,  hke  M.  de  Potter,  did  not  wish  to  belong  to  a  people 
relapsed  under  the  yoke  of  monarchy:  others,  like  MM.  van  de 
Wcycr  and  Nothomb,  were  semi-sceptics,  impatient  of  their  former 
obscurity,  without  systematic  views,  and  prone  to  regard  political 
capacity  as  consisting  in  a  cold  submission  to  the  dictates  of  force. 
The  French  government  could  easily  have  engaged  these  men  in 
support  of  the  institutions  of  France,  all  it  need  have  done  to  that 
end,  being  to  convince  them  of  its  power,  and  to  promise  them  per- 
sonal consequence.  It  took  an  opposite  course,  and  naturally  had 
them  against  it :  this  was  what  it  wanted. 

Thanks  to  this  conduct,  unparalleled  assuredly  in  the  annals  of 
diplomacy,  no  real  French  party  could  bo  formed  in  Belgiomi  though 
on  that  side  were  ranged  the  logic  of  facts,  the  apparent  decisions  of 
fate,  the  greatness  and  the  future  prospects  of  the  two  nations.  The 
strur^glc  began,  therefore,  in  Brussels,  between  the  patrioU^  wann 
partisans  of  Belgian  nationality,  and  the  Orangists  who  had  aided  in 
combating  Dutch  supremacy,  but  who,  not  believing  in  the  possi- 
bility of  Belgian  independence,  wished  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Nassau  dynasty,  with  new  institutions.  The  moneyed  men,  many 
of  the  trading  class,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  former  emplo^  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherhuids,  formed  the  orange  purty.  The 
patriot  party  comprised  the  catholics  and  the  young  liberals,  and 
was  backed  by  the  popular  sympathies.  The  orangists  were  the  xicfaer« 
and  more  far-sighted;  the  patriots  were  the  more  acttye,  numerouii 
and  impassioned.    Between  these  two  rival  parties  flnctuftted  iIm 
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men  who,  engrossed  with  ^ their  own  private  interests,  were  ready 
to  side  with  the  victors. 

We  have  said  that  a  provisional  govemmentthad  been  established 
in  Brussels,  immediately  after  the  revolution  of  September.  It  con- 
osted  of  the  Baron  E.  aHoogvorst,  Charles  Rogier,  Jolly  de  Coppin, 
Vanderlinden,  Nicolai,  F61ix*  de  Merode,  G^endebien,  and  Van  de 
Weyer,  to  whom  de  Potter  was  added  four  days  after  its  installation. 
This  transitory  government,  not  venturing  to  take  on  itself  the  de- 
cision of  any  of  the  great  questions  suggested  by  the  revolution, 
hastened  to  convoke  tne  congress,  to  whicn  it  reserved  the  right  of 
fixing  the  destiny  of  Belgium.  Only  it  published  an  ambiguous 
document,  in  which  it  declared  that  Bfelgium  should  constitute  an 
independent  state.  It  afterwards  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up 
a  project  of  a  constitution,  all  the  members  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  M.  Tielemans,  declared  for  monarchy,  and  the  wording 
of  the  project  was  intrusted  to  MM.  Devaux  and  Nothomb.  When 
the  latter  read  the  document  to  the  provisional  government,  M.  de 
Potter  bitterly  remarked,  "  It  was  not  worth  while  to  shed  so  much 
blood  for  such  a  trifle." 

Meanwhile  William  had  called  his  faithful  subjects  to  arms,  and 
the  Prussians  were  preparing  to  second  him,  when  M.  Mol^  declared 
to  them  that  if  they  set  foot  on  the  Belgian  territory,  a  French  army 
would  instantly  appear  there.  No  more  was  wanted  to  intimidate 
Prussia.  The  success  of  this  honourable  firmness  ought  to  have 
proved  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal  how  easy,  profitable,  and 
even  prudent  at  that  time  was  a  bold  line  of  policy. 

Feeling  little  confidence  in  his  own  strength,  William  had  re- 
course to  the  English  government.  He  naturally  made  his  appeal 
to  diplomacy,  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  being  a  diplomatic 
creation.  In  a  note  presented  by  M.  Falck  to  Lord  Aberdeen  on 
the  5th  of  October,  1830,  it  was  said: 

**  As  the  assistance  of  the  kuig*s  allies  can  alone  restore  tranquillity  in  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  I  have  received  orders  to  request  that  his  Britannic 
Majesty  may  he  pleased  to  command  to  that  end  the  immediate  despatch  of  the 
necessary  number  of  troops  into  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
procrastinated  arrival  of  which  might  seriously  compromise  the  interests  of  those 
provinces  and  those  of  all  Europe.  In  fulfilling  hereby  the  intentions  of  my  govern- 
ment, I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  excellency  that  a  similar  communication  has 
been  addressed  to  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  which  having  likewise  signed  the 
eight  articles  constituting  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  are  called  on,  as  well  as 
England,  to  uphold  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  existing  state  of  Europe." 

In  his  reply,  dated  Oct.  17,  Lord  Aberdeen  refused  the  demand 
of  troops  as  coming  too  late,  but  announced  the  approaching  assem- 
blage of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Five  Powers. 

That  assemblage  took  place.  Prussia  was  represented  by  Count 
Bulow,  Great  Britain  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  Russia  by  Count  Mastus- 
zewic.  The  meeting  assumed  the  name  of  conference,  and  was  but  a 
continuation  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  Accordingly  it  was  with 
inexpressible  amazement  that  Europe  beheld  France  represented 
therein  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  for  her  people  thereby  became  accom* 
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piices  in  all  the  measures  adopted  by  their  enemies  aninst  them. 
The  conference  was  held  in  London,  as  if  the  better  to  snow  that  to 
£n^land  bclon^red  the  right  to  retrulate  the  world. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  liad  with  his  lather's  sanction  estabHdied 
a  sort  of  counter-government  at  Antwerp.  He  published  a  prock' 
mation,  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Belgium.  Now 
so  great  was  still  the  indecision  prevailing  in  the  pubUc  mind  of  the 
country,  that  the  prince's  procLimation  produced  a  prodigious  effect 
The  provisional  government  aflccted  to  disdain  it,  but  the  canseof 
tlie  Prince  of  Orange  was  iar  from  bcin^  lost.  "  Popular  acts," 
said  Van  do  Weycr  and  Felix  dc  Merode  to  an  envoy  from  the 
prince,  ^*  inieht  perhaps  praiuce  an  exception  from  the  general  ban 
prmiouncvd  against  th^  members  of  the  house  of  Nassau!^ 

A  serious  event  occurred  to  simplify  matters.  On  the  night  of 
the  27tli-28tli  an  alarming  sound  was  heard  from  a  distance  in  Brus- 
seLs.  The  members  of  the  provisional  government  had  installed 
themselves  in  the  old  palace  of  the  states-general.  From  the  top 
of  the  peristyle  they  perceived  a  lurid  light  on  the  horizon,  like  that 
of  a  great  e(mllugratii)n.  It  came  from  the  city  of  Antweip,  which 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  evacuated,  and  which  General  Chass^  was 
bf>mbarding.  The  indignation  of  the  Helgians  was  extreme.  Whe- 
ther guilty  or  not  of  having  caused  the  bombanlment,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  remained  charged  with  the  crime  of  having  given  to  the 
flames  the  most  flourishing  city  of  Belorium,  and  the  only  one  which 
luid  until  ihiin  remained  falthlul  to  Hdland. 

The  moment  was  approaching  when  Belgium  was  to  be  completdy 
emancipated.  Tlie  Dutch  had  been  drivin  from  town  to  town,  from 
post  to  post.  CJount  Frederic  dc  Merode  was  mortally  wounded  in  one 
of  the  numerous  engagements  that  took  place.  The  Belgian  papers 
published  the  diitails  ut'  his  last  moments:  they  were  affecting,  and 
oi'  a  natun^  to  produce  a  great  coniiision  in  France.  Just  botore  he 
expirc<l  the  count  tumed  to  one  of  his  friends  and  said  faintly,  "  He 
too  is  un  brave.  He  was  an  oflicer  of  cuirassiers  In  the  Three  DayS| 
and  would  not  draw  his  sword  against  his  brethren;"  and  with  these 
words  he  breatlied  his  last. 

When  the  news  of  all  these  events  arrived  in  Paris  they  exdted 
scenes  ()f  enthusiasm.  Tlie  popular  societies  above  all  were  flushed 
with  pride.  Subscriptions  were  opened  in  favour  of  the  woimded  of 
Sej)teniber.  The  clubs  sent  emissaries  to  Brussels.  The  Sociite  As 
Amis  du  Feuple  raised  a  battalion  at  its  own  expense,  and  sent  it  forth 
on  its  march,  giving  it  a  name,  a  leader,  and  a  banner. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  FEABFUL  drama  was  meanwhile  preparing.  Three  miniflters  of 
Giarles  X.,  MM.  de  Peyronnet,  de  Guemon  Ranville,  and  de  Chante* 
lauae,  liaying  been  brought  back  to  Paris  from  Toura,  were  sent  to 
Vinoennes,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by  M.  de  Polignac. 

Hie  prisoners  had  at  first  been  confin^  in  the  Pavilion  de  la 
Seme,  each  in  a  separate  room.  Orders  were  sent  to  transfer  them 
to  the  keqs  of  the  castle. 

M.  de  Polignac  was  the  first  summoned  to  submit  to  this  painful 
exchange.  l%ere  were  several  courts  to  traverse,  and  a  great  number 
of  national  j^uaids  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison  pr^ed  forward 
to  feast  their  eyes  on  the  spectacle  of  might  laid  low.  M.  de 
Polignac  appeared,  walking  slowly  and  bareheaded  between  two 
grenadiers.  His  dress  was  £sordered,  and  his  features  showed  marks 
of  fiitigue,  but  the  fire  of  a  confident  belief,  which  mischances  only 
iiritated,  still  lighted  up  his  eyes.  He  appeared  affected  as  ho  as- 
cended the  steps  of  the  Keep,  and  stopped  and  leaned  his  hand  on  a 
grenadier's  musket  The  governor  of  the  chftteau  accompanied  him. 
Af^  numberless  vicissituoes,  fortune  brought  him  back  to  that  dun- 
geon where  he  had  formerly  expiated  his  youthful  hostility  to  the 
Ednpire.  Then  he  was  pimished  for  havmg  revolted  against  the 
power  of  the  state,  and  now  for  having  abused  it. 

M.  de  Peyronnet,  who  was  to  be  Allowed  by  his  other  two  col- 
leagues, appeared  in  his  turn.  He  wore  his  hat;  his  demeanour  was 
ha^ht^,  and  the  multitude  showed  no  resentment  at  that  pride^ 
which  m  him  at  least  was  not  justified  by  excesdve  strength  of  con- 
vidioni  when  an  unknown  person,  taking  aim  at  the  ex-minister, 
caned  out,  '^  On  your  knees,  down  on  your  knees,  and  ask  pardon, 
wretch,  for  having  caused  the  people  to  be  shot''  The  man  was 
qmeted;  but  scenes  like  this  conveyed  a  fearful  warning  to  the  go- 
venunent 

The  chamber  had  to  name  commissioners  to  examine  the  accused, 
and  its  choice  fell  on  MM.  Berenger,  Madier  de  Montjau,  and  Mau- 
gnin.  These  gentlemen  brought  peculiar  qualities  to  the  discharge 
cf  their  new  ninctions;  M.  Bi^renger,  much  coolness  and  gravity; 
Madier  de  Montiau,  a  great  fund  of  tolerance  combined  with  a  cer- 
tain austerity  of  deportment,  and  Mauguin,  on  the  contrary,  the 
inflexibility  of  a  tribune  veiled  under  the  pleasing  manners  of  a  man 
of  the  worm. 

The  first  question  on  which  the  commissioners  disagreed  (and  it 
was  trifling  in  ajmearance  only)  was  one  of  ceremony.  Were  they 
to  surround  the  <£schargo  of  their  miasion  with  pomp  and  circum- 
stance? So  M.  Mauguin  wished.  Convinced  that  it  is  by  tho 
ODtwaid  fligns  of  things  that  the  multitude  are  most  powerfully  acted 
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on,  and  perhaps  actuated  by  a  secret  desire  for  display,  he  required 
that  the  journey  from  Paris  to  Vincennes  should  be  made  with  pomp; 
that  the  chaml}er  should,  in  its  pubUc  displays,  borrow  from  royalty 
the  imposing  yanities  with  which  it  daszles  the  multitude;  that 
eyery  commissioner,  for  instance,  should  haye  his  carriage;  and  that 
a  whole  squadron  should  escort  ihoie  who  wene  going  to  xepr^asat 
thejustice  of  the  people. 

^ese  wishes  were  connected  in  M.  Mmgoin^i  unni  ^vrith  Ml 
schemes  of  Bway.  It  was  with  intense  ill-will  liiat  he  lud  aor- 
rendcred  the  reyolutionary  power  with  which  he  had  beoi  imnested 
in  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  Haying  failed  to  make  the  nhmmiber  db- 
appear  in  the  reyolution,  he  would  &in  hayeiDtEodnced  Ab  COTob' 
tion  into  ihe  chamber,  engi^^ed  his  colleagues  in  ■CGMtpiottOPg  Hiea« 
sures  and  irreyocably  committed  them;  \mt  whilst  Buhjectang  Aem 
to  all  the  exigencies  of  popularity,  he  would  hasve  impBx^to&amjlB 
Btrongth.  Ue  himself  enjoyed,  at  that  time,  a  degxee  of  credit  witk 
the  public,  the  yalue  of  which  he  perhaps  exaggexatedy  hat  ofivUdi 
he  was  the  man  to  make  a  yigorous  use. 

Unfortunately  M.  Mauguin  exercised  no  influenee  xm  tlufleia  hai 
immediate  roherc.  He  had  mudi  talent,  and  wanted  twt.  Snp^ 
rior  in  inteuect  to  most  of  his  colleagues,  he  kt  Ibmn  J^rmtj 
perceiye  the  fact.  Mediocrity  in  no  case  paxdcou  tideiit»  kKt-tf 
respects  it  when  content  to  keep  in  the  baek-jgxouBdf  molthcnnlH 
mils  to  its  dictates.  M.  Mau^nin  lost  thefrmts  of  ibe  mnt 
abilities  by  a  legitimate  but  indiscreet -self-Buffioiency.  Se  i 
confidence  by  all  those  means  that  usually 'captiyafce  it  .1 
susceptibility  to  impressions  passed  for  seepticum;  hoB  notanllj 
^od-natured  expression  of  countenance  was  spoiled  Inr  a  imirthiy 
Siat  destroyed  its  effect  Hie  grace  of  his  mannennuDiBedliim  mA 
for  obseryation,  but  did  not  condJiate;  and  there  wai  •etoi  at  ^ 
Buayil^  of  his  language  something  cf  a  patnuuflBg  sir  tlat :» 
ofiensiye.  Had  it  been  granted  to  a  man  to  *^^ff»T^g«"^yiffmtft,lini 
inability  of  M.  Mauguin  to  play  the  leading  part  ^mnildJuuroJnsB 
almost  a  public  misfortune;  for  he  knew  better  than  myimninlTai 
that  can  be  done,  in  the  sequel  of  a  crisis,  by  intelligent  damu^-vAaB 


/^ided  and  controlled  by  uie  loye  of  the  p^ipk.    fie  knmrthafirciT 


/  pberty  can  onlj  be  founded  by  means  Off  powec,  I 

^  ^  f fidencc,  intrcmdity  and  audacity,  and  that  great  dimmrniflriMli  i  fliii 
/things  possible  by  rendering  them  necessarjr.  But^be  .ibU  Aaat  cf 
abilitj  to  command,  for  want  of  certain  yirtoes,  and  aitil  adnef 
ccrtein  defects.  With  talent  enough  to  inspiseioaDyiirithflBFjieylB 
had  not  strength  of  character  enough  to  create  iumaelf  (enniaa 
Now  in  the  turmoil  of  parties  the  yalue  of  a  political  JBBL-doHndi 
on  the  yiolenoe  of  the  animoarties  he  exciteB.    Wlwn  power  ja  the 

plize  to  be  wrestled  for,  itia  lipfn  fhu^¥.  ymtwhiwn^  tktkjmn^AtAm^ 

As  member  of  the  municipal  ornmrnHRion,  M.  ]Ca^gamlad>eQB- 
ceiyed  some  excellent  ideas,  which  had  broikm  damufi^  xeMDB«f 
tiie  distrust  felt  towards  him  by  his  coBeiigoei.   Jbr      *' 
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coBQinlssioii  of  aociisatlon  in  the  trial  of  the  ministers,  he  inspired  the 
same  distrust,  and  encountered  the  same  obstacles.  His  scheme  of 
Tnaking  an  impoeing  show,  magnifjring  the  importance  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  obviously  settmg  forth  its  sovereignty  befinre  the  eycBof  ali 
men,  was  looked  on  by  MM.  Mcn^au  and  Bercnger  only  as  a  pettv 
device  of  personal  ambition.  Without  openly  oombatting  their  c<h- 
kafue's  views,  they  set  about  baffling  them. 

The  day  b^g  come  when  the  commisEkmen  wens  to  proceed  to 
Vincennes,  M.  Maumiin  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  only  five  or 
mz  gendarmes  assembled  to  form  the  escort,  and  two  carriages  instead 
of  eight.  He  vehemently  expressed  his  dissatisfaction,  but  it  was 
too  late.  M.  Madier  de  Montjau  carried  his  modesty  to  such  a 
length  on  the  occasion,  as  to  write  secretly  to  General  Daumesnil, 
governor  of  Vincennes,  requesting  him  to  give  the  commissioners  a 
very  simple  reception.  Notwithstanding  this,  on  entering  the  castle 
they  found  the  garrison  drawn  up;  the  soldiers  presented  arms  to 
them,  the  drums  beat;  and  when  Madier  dc  Montjau  took  the  go- 
vernor aside,  and  asked  liim  why  he  had  not  conformed  to  the  m- 
Btructions  given  him,  ^*  I  knew  better  than  to  do  so,"  replied  General 
Daumesnil,  *^  Is  not  the  sovereignty  now  vested  in  the  chamber?* 
The  phrase  dearly  exhibits  the  repugnance  with  which  some  high 
personages  then  regarded  every  thmg  capable  of  giving  too  much 
prominence  and  prestige  to  the  parliamentary  sovereignty. 

The  examination  of  the  ex-ministers  was  formal,  and  more  grave 
ihan  stem.  M.  Mauguin  alone  showed  signs  of  sensibility.  lie  had 
fimnerly  obtained  from  M.  de  Pcyronnet  an  amnesty  for  the  French 
xefiigees  in  Spain.  He  had  been  acquainted  with  M.  de  Gruemon 
Sanvillc,  and  still  more  intitnately  with  M.  de  Chantelauze.  When 
the  latter  suddenly  appeared  before  him  pfde,  sick,  and  drooping,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  holding  out  his  hiEaid  to  him,  and  bursting 
into  tears.  M.  de  Chantelauze  seemed  indeed  borne  down  under  the 
weight  of  calamity.  M.  de  Pejrronnet,  on  the  contrary,  displayed  an 
assurance  that  was  not  altogether  fiee  from  Imivado.  He  accounted 
for  his  co-operation  in  the  ordinances  on  the  ground  of  his  absolute 
devotedness  to  a  king  who  had  loaded  him  with  favours.  M.  de 
Giieinon  Ranville's  courage  was  tinctured  with  ill-humour.  As  for 
M.  de  Polignac,  his  demeanour  in  the  highest  degree  astonished  the 
commissioners.  Calm  and  almost  smiling,  he  seemed  to  look  on  all 
that  was  going  on  as  an  insipid  farce.  •*  The  irresponsibility  of 
ministers,"  he  said,  "  is  but  a  corollary  of  the  prindhple  of  royal  in- 
violability. The  inviolability  of  Charles  X.  has  not  been  respected; 
his  ministers  have  therefore  ceased  to  be  responsible."  This  was 
tantamount  to  bidding  victory  bow  to  the  subtleties  of  the  special 
pleader;  but  M.  de  Polignac  thought  himself  unassailable  beneath 
the  shelter  of  these  deductions  from  a  fiction  which  had  not  saved 
either  Charles  X.  or  Strafford.  "  When  shall  I  be  set  at  liberty?' 
he  asked  incessantly.  Sinister  vociferations  were  heard,  however, 
all  round  the  prison. 

t2 
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The  commissioneis  were  careful  to  temper  the  austerity  of  their 
functions  by  many  acts  of  conaderate  lemency.  Hiey  cut  short  the 
replies  of  the  ex-ministers  when  they  began  to  be  haaidous  to  their 
authors.  The  examination  was  firequently  interrupted  by  oouTersa- 
tions,  during  which  the  accused  miffht  forget  the  mttenieflB  of  their 
situation.  Kefreshments  were  set  oefore  them;  indifierent  mattem 
were  talked  of,  and  the  image  of  the  scaffold  disappeared.  The  pri- 
soners complained  of  being  confined  au  secret,  and  their  remonatnmoes 
were  listened  to  with  favour.  M.  de  Mauguin,  above  all,  aeemed 
disposed  to  mitigate  the  condition  of  the  cmprits.  M.  de  Polignao 
was  allowed,  through  his  instrumentali^,  to  be  visited  by  the 
Duchesse  de  Gtiiche. 

Meanwhile  Louis  Philippe  was  intensely  concerned  as  to  the  danger 
possibly  impending  over  tnc  last  ministers  of  Charles  X.  To  turn 
them  over  to  the  executioner  would  be  to  give  bloody  pledges  to  the 
revolution,  at  the  risk  of  still  more  exasperating  kinfis. 

The  Convention  had  smitten  Louis  aVI.  in  cold  blood,  without 
hatred,  without  passion,  as  one  smites  a  principle.  A  terriUe  bat 
profound  policy !  Well  knowing  what  it  had  to  expect  from  the  re- 
sentments aroused  against  it,  the  Convention  desired  that  these  shonld 
be  fierce  and  implaoEtble,  in  order  that  France,  bufieted  by  the  tem- 
pest, might  have  but  one  sole  means  of  safety,  and  that  the  most 
powerful  of  all,  despair. 

Louis  Philip^  adopted  quite  a  contrary  policy  fiom  his  very  ac- 
cession, and  this  he  announced  to  Europe  by  saving  M.  de  Pohsnac 
and  his  colleagues.  To  jpropose  to  the  chambers  the  abolitiaa  <n  the 
penalty  of  death,  in  this  way  to  prep^  the  public  mind  for  cle- 
mency, and  to  intrust  the  task  of^  passing  sentence  to  the  peen  of 
France,  most  of  whom  were  friends  of  the  ex-ministerB,-»80oh  was 
theplan  fixed  on  in  the  Palais  Roj^al. 

Tne  course  of  criminal  jurisdiction  had  been  partially  suspended 
since  the  revolution.  The  guillotine  had  ceased  to  work  all  over 
France,  though  there  were  in  the  prisons  men  condemned  to  capital 
punishment.  The  rigid  Dupont  de  TEure  was  distressed  at  this  de- 
rogation from  the  regular  course  of  things,  and  could  not  under- 
stand why  the  law  snould  remain  suspended.  But  whenever  the 
scaffold  was  mentioned,  the  king  manifested  extreme  sennUlity. 
The  ministers  having  decided  one  day  that  an  appeal  to  the  xoyal 
clemency  should  be  rejected  (the  case  was  one  of  nanieide)  M.  Laf- 
fitte  heard  the  son  of  Jrhilippe  Egalit^  exclaim,  "  Mv  fiither  died  on 
the  scaffold,"  and  tears  rolled  down  the  king's  cheeks  as  he  nttarad 
the  words. 

The  plan  thought  most  feasible  for  saving  Ae  ex-ministen  having 
encountered  no  opposition  in  the  council,  the  long  iej<Hced  at  this 
as  at  a  victory  due  to  his  personal  ascendancjr,  and  he  ea^ected 
every  thin^  from  the  condescendance  of  his  ministers. 

Tne  abolition  of  the  penalty  of  deaA  had  been  proposed  in  Ae 
ntting  of  the  17th  of  August,  by  M.  Victor  de  Inoy^  and  on  the 
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6th  of  October,  M.  Berenger  had  read  a  report  on  the  subject,  re- 
commending an  adjournment  of  the  question.  Two  days  after- 
wards the  diflcussion  was  revived.  M.  de  Tracy  demanded  that  his 
proposition  should  be  accepted,  or  at  least  examined;  he  was  fol- 
lowed bv  M.  de  K^try;  and,  as  it  was  essential  to  interest,  on  be- 
half of  the  imprisoned  ministers,  the  generosity  of  that  people,  whidi 
was  stall  powerful  enough  to  be  treated  with  deference,  the  orator 
impetuously  exclaimed,  ^'  I  aver  in  your  presence,  messieurs,  if  it 
were  possible  to  assemble  within  these  walls  the  relations  and  firiends 
of  liie  brave  victims  of  July,  and  to  ask  them,  'Do  you  desire  blood 
for  blood?  Answer !'  that  jury  would  silently  shake  their  heads  in 
sign  of.  denial,  and  would  return  in  noble  sorrow  to  their  desolated 
hearths.  Should  I  be  mistaken,  I  would  adjiure  the  manes  of  the 
glorious  victims  themselves;  I  would  mentaUy  appeal  to  them  to 
amend  a  sentence  so  imworihy  of  them;  for  1  know  that  the  brave 
who  risk  their  lives  for  a  holv  cause  shed  no  blood  but  in  the  heat 
of  the  fight.''  The  walls  of  the  chamber  rang  with  applause  at 
these  words.  M.  de  Keratry  continued  his  speech,  and  demanded 
that  the  committee  whose  report  had  been  read  should  be  ordered  to 
draw  up  the  draft  of  an  address  to  the  king,  and  that  the  abolition 
of  the  penalty  of  death  for  political  offences  should  be  confided  to 
the  initiative  of  the  monarch. 

M.  de  Lafayette  next  presented  himself  to  the  attentive  assembly. 
^'  An  adjournment  has  been  proposed  to  you,"  he  said.  *'  Doubtless 
those  who  have  recommended  it  have  not  had  the  misfortune  to  see 
their  family,  their  firiends,  and  the  first  citizens  of  France,  dragged 
to  the  scaffold;  they  have  not  had  the  misfortune  to  see  unhappy 
men  immolated  on  pretence  of  Fay^tism."  The  revered  voice  of 
La&yette  was  drovmed  in  the  applauses  of  the  chamber.  The  mo- 
tion for  an  address  to  the  king,  calling  for  the  abolition  of  the 
penalty  of  death  in  certain  cases,  was  supported  by  the  garde  des 
aoeaux,  and  the  reference  of  the  subject  to  the  committee  was  una- 
nimously voted. 

Such  was  the  impatience  of  the  legislators  that,  after  a  brief  sus- 
pension, the  sittings  were  resumed  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  committee  had  by  this  time  completed  their  task.  The  drait 
of  the  address,  drawn  up  by  M.  Berenger,  terminated  with  these 
words: — 

•*  Sire,  the  chamber  invokes  the  prompt  initiation  of  this  reform 
by  your  majesty.  Too  much  glory  is  attached  to  it,  too  many  ad- 
vantages must  result  fix>m  it,  for  the  nation  to  wish  to  owe  it  to  any 
but  its  king." 

By  bestowing  this  high  mark  of  deference  on  Louis  Philippe,  the 
deputies  admirably  subserved  his  policy.  They  proved  to  Europe 
that  the  fall  of  a  dynasty  had  taken  nothing  from  the  force  of  th^ 
monarchical  principle  in  France.  And,  again,  by  subordinating  the 
safety  of  Charles  A.'s  advisers  to  the  will  of  his  successor,  they  sup- 
plied the  latter  with  an  opportunity  .of  doing  himself  honour  m  the 
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eves  of  foreign  sovereigns.  ^Vhcther  or  not  the  chamber  foresaw  all 
the  results  of  the  address,  at  any  rate  it  adopted  it  with  enthuaiaain. 
The  austere  Eusebe  de  Salverte  alone  thought  |>roper  to  protest 
'*  Thus,  then,  if  wo  are  to  put  faith  in  the  specious  dictates  of  a 
spurious  humanity,  we  should  say  to  great  criminals,  You  have  sou^it 
to  make  our  heads  fall;  keep  your  own.  Gro  into  foreign  countiieff 
and  enjoy  the  wealth  you  have  amassed;  lime  will  pursue  his  flight; 
passions  ^vill  die  away,  public  and  private  sorrows  will  be  appeased; 
the  history  of  oui  troubles,  engraved  with  musket  balls  ana  gis^ 
shot  on  our  walls,  will  no  longer  be  legible :  then  will  your  long  eaab 
awaken  the  public  compassion,  and  its  voice  wiU  demand  that  an  end 
be  put  to  your  banishment,  and  that  vou  may  for  a  third,  perhaps  a 
fourth  time,  bring  your  country  to  the  brink  of  aprecipice,  down 
which  you  will  possibly  succeed  in  hurling  it.''  TVnen  he  qpoke  of 
great  criminals  who  were  about  to  profit  by  the  philanthropy  of  the 
chamber,  M.  Eusebe  de  Salverte  rent  the  veil;  the  sensation  was  in:* 
tense  in  the  assembly;  but  it  had  taken  its  resolution;  the  address 
was  voted  by  an  immense  majority. 

The  king  replied  to  the  deputation  which  presented  the  address^ 
*^  The  wish  you  express  had  long  existed  in  my  heart"  And  the 
n^ct  day,  to  mitigate  the  effect  which  mi^ht  be  produced  upon  the 
people  by  the  impunity  promised  to  the  sipiers  of  the  ordoimaiioes^ 
M.  Gruizot  appeared  at  the  tribune,  and  said,  in  a  voice  of  emotion, 
*'  Messieurs,  the  king  has  longed  impatiently,  like  yourselves,  to  sane- 
lion  by  a  legislative  measure  the  great  act  of  national  gratitude  whidi 
the  country  owes  to  the  victims  of  our  revolution.  This  I  have  the 
honour  to  submit  to  you.  Messieurs,  our  three  great  days  have  cosfe 
more  than  500  orphans  their  fathers,  more  than  500  widows  their 
husbands,  more  than  500  old  men  tlie  afiection  and  support  a£  their 
children;  311  citizens  will  remain  mutilated  and  incapable  of  re- 
suming their  occupations;  3,564  woimded  will  have  hail  to  endnre 
a  temporary  incapacity."  In  the  prafet  de  lot  which  followed  this: 
melancholy  inventory,  the  government  proposed  to  grant  the  widows 
of  those  killed  in  the  three  days  an  annual  pension  for  Efe  of  500 
francs.  Their  children  were  to  receive  250  francs  annually-  up  te 
tiie  age  of  seven,  and  to  enioy  the  advantage  of  gratuitous  eauoa- 
tion.    The  Hotel  des  Invaliaes  was  opened  to  the  wounded. 

Thus  had  the  government  pronounced,  honour  to  the  victiiBsI 
no  scaffolds  for  the  guilty !  There  was  certainly  in  this  sometfiitig 
chivalric  and  exalted,  well  suited  to  touch  the  feeling  of  a  people 
Uke  the  French.  Besides,  from  a  sentiment  of  magnanimity,  e$aitf 
wrought  to  a  high  pitch,  above  all  in  France,  the  wounded  of  Jul^ 
had  become  the  natural  protectors  of  the  prisoners  of  VuMsennes. 
Several  of  those  courageous  citizens  had  signed  a  petition  asainst 
die  penalty  of  deatL  Some  of  them  attended  at  the  dumber  to- 
Icna  the  support  of  their  presence  to  the  motion  of  M.  de  T^racjt 
and  the  interest  they  seemed  to  take  in  the  discussion  had  beoa 
witnessed  with  tender  sympathy. 
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The  government  had  congratulated  itself  beforehand  on  the  re- 
sult of  its  diexterity.  But  it  is  the  vice  of  every  tortuous  policy  to 
lead  to  inextncable  difHculties,  whilst  eluding  Pf  ^^7  obstacle9« 
Most  of  the  writers  of  the  bourgeoisie  descanted  m  vain  on  the  ^lat 
that  would  accrue  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution  from  a  clement 
policy:  the  people  was  not  deluded.  The  rumour  having  spr^d  that 
the  pienaltydr  death  was  to  be  repealed,  and  that  the  captive  ministera 
were  to  be  tried  by  the  court  of  peers,  excitement  prevailed  on  all 
■ides,  and  the  most  menacing  language  was  current  in  the  work- 
•hops. 

oo  this  is  what  they  meant  to  come  to !    The  scaffold  for  obscure 
culprits,  and  for  illustrious  criminals  impunity !     Let  a  wretch  be 
driven  to  commit  murder  by  excessive  want,  let  him  yield  to  the 
£ightful  counsels  of  despair,  and  none  will  intercede  to  snatch  hia 
head  from  the  executioner:  people  would  blush  to  bestow  com- 
passion on  his  crime,  which,  before  it  was  a  crime,  was  a  misfortune. 
But  let  nobles,  let  rich  men,  and  men  to  whose  hands  is  committed 
the  destiny  of  empires,  sacrifice  millions  of  human  beings  to  their 
pride,  set  a  city  in  iiames,  force  brothers  to  cut  each  other's  throats, 
and  &milies  to  groan  for  ever,  let  them  do  this,  and  when  the  hour 
is  come  for  vengeance,  nothing  will  be  talked  of  but  clemency,  the 
glory  of  pardonmg  will  be  cried  up,  and  the  law  will  all  at  once  re- 
£kx  Its  rigour !      They  want,  they  tell  us,  that  the  revolution  shall 
be.  pure,  that  it  should  shine  with  the  lustre  of  generosity,  as  it  haa 
already  shone  with  that  of  disinterestedness  and  courage.     Well 
then,  let  the  task  of  judging  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.  be  con- 
fided, not  to  the  chamber  of  peers,  where  they  have  their  relations, 
flieif  friends,  their  allies,  and  their  accomplices,  but  to  a  national 
jury  specially  enrolled  for  that  grave  oflice,  and  let  that  jury  con- 
demn them,  let  it  condemn  them  to  death;  because  if  they  do  not 
deserve  such  a  punishment,  they  deserve  none.     Then,  when  that 
sentence  shall  have  been  pronounced,  let  an  appeal  be  made  to  the 
demency  of  the  people,  and  let  the  people  exercise  the  right  of 
grace  by  petition.  It  showed  itself  great  enough,  Grod  knows,  when, 
with  the  absolute  mastery  of  the  town,  it  knew  how  to  keep  itself 
within  due  bounds,  and  the  properties  of  the  rich  found  protectors 
in  men  who  are  not  always  vouchsafed  the  use  of  a  church  steps  or 
stones  of  the  street  for  their  bed.     But  no.     Tlie  generosity  of  the 
people,  which  they  extol  in  idle  words,  in  reality  is  calumniated  or 
rather  regarded  with  fear  and  dislike.     Tliey  are  afraid  lest  the 
peo{>le  make  too  glorious  a  use  of  its  victory;  let  its  sovereignty  be 
manifested  by  virtue  after  having  been  manifested  by  force.     If  it 
is  fi:>r  the  sake  of  the  cause  of  the  revolution  that  tliey  wish  to 
pardon  the  ministers,  let  them  then  address  themselves  to  those  who 
have  made  that  revolution,  and  not  to  those  who  have  passively 
received  it 
This  sort  of  language  everywhere  engendered  agitation.    The 
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people  felt  itself  in  a  manner  insulted  in  its  dignity.  The  com- 
mitting  the  care  of  its  honour  to  an  unpopular  and  antiquated  au- 
thority seemed  a  manifestation  of  distrust  in  itself,  at  which  it  felt 
indignant  after  having  j^ven  so  many  proofs  of  moderation.  Its 
instinctive  love  of  equahty  was  in  like  manner  offended  by  this  appap 
rent  concert  between  all  the  authorities,  in  &vour  of  men  oelongiiig  to 
the  classes  which  furnish  those  authorities  with  candidates  or  sup- 
porters. 

The  fermentation  increased  from  day  to  day.  Seditions  placaxds 
made  their  appearance  in  several  quarters,  and  the  palisades  of  the 
Luxembourg  were  covered  with  threatening  papers.  On  the  18th 
of  October,  large  bodies  of  men  set  out  from  the  Panthfon,  othen 
marched  through  the  Rue  St.  Honor^  singing  the  Paritkimef  and  a 
column  moved  towards  the  Palais  Royal,  waving  a  flag  inscribed 
Death  to  the  Ministers  I  The  garden-gates  were  immediately 
closed,  and  tlie  national  guard  hastened  to  the  spot.  The  crowd 
being  repulsed,  took  the  route  to  Vincennes,  filling  the  air 
with  shouts  of  Death  to  the  Ministers/  General  Daumesnil  came 
out  to  meet  and  stop  the  insensed  bands,  and  threatened  that  if  they 
attempted  to  advance  further  he  would  blow  up  the  keep.  They 
fell  l^k,  but  returned  again  to  the  Palais  Royal,  preceded  by  a 
drum,  and  shouting  more  clamorously  than  ever.  The  council  of 
ministers  was  assembled.  The  king  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
terrace  with  Odilon  Barrot.  Vive  Barrot !  was  wouted  from  bdow: 
whereupon  the  king,  turning  to  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  with  a 
dubious  smile,  said,  **  I  have  heard  Vive  PetUm!  shouted  in  my 
time." 

The  guards  stood  firm,  and  the  rioters  dispersed.  There  remained 
nevertheless  a  vague  imeasiness  in  the  capital  that  presaged  fiedi 
storms. 

The  next  day  the  kin^,  dressed  in  the  imiform  of  the  «%ti^y*»l 
guard,  and  accompanied  bv  his  eldest  son,  and  by  Generals  La- 
laycttc  and  Gerard,  went  down  into  the  court  of  the  Palais  Bojal 
to  thank  the  armed  bourgeois,  whom  he  called  his  comiades,  ftr 
their  vigilance.  These  ostentatious  proceedings  more  and  moie 
closely  attached  the  bourgeois  cause  to  that  of  royalty,  but  the 
people  took  umbrage  at  them:  it  came  by  degrees  to  look  with  a 
common  distrust  on  every  thing  belonging  to  power  and  wealth. 

Insults  moreover  were  not  spared  the  people  on  the  part  of  many 
of  those  liberals  of  the  Restoration,  whose  cause  it  haa  so  valiantly 
upheld.  They  called  the  attempt  on  Vincennes  a  second  of  Sqh 
tember  attempted  against  four  men.  They  dedaimed  against 
blood-drunkenness,  more  irresistible  than  the  intoadoation  of  wine, 
and  they  execrated  agitation,  forgetting  that  which  they  had  excited, 
encouraged,  and  applauded  in  the  monm  of  July.  '^  For  three  ye$in^ 
exclaimed  the  Journal  des  Dibats,  ^*  the  democraqr  ^oated  in 
masacres;  for  three  years  it  lapped  the  blood  of  the  guillotine." 
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And  ihen  it  went  on  to  say  how  that  same  democracy,  trodden  down 
nnder  the  feet  of  a  soldier,  had  been  forced  to  atone  in  slavery  for 
the  debauched  excesses  of  its  liberty. 

Those  who  had  lost  the  sense  of  gratitude,  without  having  qtdte 
lost  the  shame  of  ingratitude,  preferred  the  advantage  of  diviomg  the 
pec^Ie  to  the  pleasure  of  insulting  it  With  a  strategy  too  common- 
jJaoe  to  be  thought  ingenious,  they  congratulated  tne  combatants 
of  Joly,  the  real  people,  on  their  mere  contempt  for  agitators — thus 
mppomng  the  distinction  which  they  wished  to  create. 

Others  imputed  all  the  mischief  to  the  popular  societies,  glowing 
faamccB^  as  they  called  them,  in  which  were  plunged  and  temperM 
ill  the  passions  that  had  no  definite  object.  But  the  popular  societies 
had  no  part  in  the  disturbances  exdtedby  the  trials  of  the  ministers. 
The  men  of  whom  they  were  composed  were  themselves  divided  as 
i^guded  the  penalty  of  death.  In  the  Societi  des  Amis  du  Peuple^ 
finr  instance,  an  avocat  having  one  day  called  on  the  meeting  to  make 
some  demonstration  of  a  threatening  nature,  as  regarded  the  prisonem 
tt  Vincennes,  M.  Roche,  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
^b,  protested  with  extreme  vivacity  against  such  tendencies,  and 
the  meeting  separated  without  coming  to  any  decision. 

When  anarchy  exists  in  the  nation,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  found 
in  the  executive  likewise.  The  ministry  being  alarmed,  announced 
through  the  MoniUeurj  that  the  universal  and  immediate  abolition  of 
the  veoBlty  of  death  did  not  appear  to  it  to  be  possible,  and  that 
mocii  time  and  long  toil  would  be  rec^uisite  for  me  purpose  of  re- 
stricting it  even  to  those  cases  alone,  in  which  necessity  justified  it. 
In  this  mterval  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  addressed  a  proclamation  to 
the  people,  which  document,  whilst  it  denounced  in  strong  terms  the 
stixret«-up  of  disturbances,  still  applied  the  epithet  inopportune  to 
the  address  presented  to  the  king  oy  the  chamber. 

The  proclamation  produced  intense  irritation  at  court,  where  M. 
Odilon  JBarrot  had  long  been  endured  only  with  ill-disguised  impa^ 
tience.  Not  that  his  liberalism  differed  at  bottom  from  uiat  of  MM. 
de  Broglie  and  Giiizot;  but  the  court  could  not  forgive  him  for  his 
disdaixmil  probity,  his  pretensions  to  independence,  and,  above  all, 
Us  contempt  for  courtiers.    His  dismissal  was  resolved  on. 

M.  Odilon  Barrot  had  for  his  friend  Oeneral  Lafayette:  Dupont 
de  I'ESnre  thought  him  almost  indispensable.  Laffitte  himself  afforded 
Um  a  sincere  and  not  timidsupport  against  the  doctrmaires.  When  the 
inbject  of  dismissing  thelWect  of  the  Seine  was  talked  of  seriously 
it  the  Pahds  Roya^  the  garde  des  sceaux  appeared  ready  to  tender 
hit  rasignation.    The  case  was  the  same  witn  Oeneral  La&yette.^ 

The  situation  was  a  critical  one :  the  king  could  hardly  brmg  him* 
self  to  bend.  On  the  other  hand,  to  part,  in  the  most  boiling  heat 
cf  the  popular  passions,  with  two  men  who  alone  could  morally 
protect  the  new  throne,  would  be  to  encounter  fearful  risks.  M 
oflMwtiam  interposed.    His  life  and  his  thoughts  both  belonged  t 
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the  Idng;  lie  offered  his  medoM&m  with  Odiloa  fisnol  to  iz 
bim  Yoluntuily  to  resign.  But  Dupont  de  VEaze  and  Lafayette 
spoke  out  fitronolv  arrainst  this  stqp  and  the  RMilt  expected  fiain  il. 
A  councii  was  held  in  the  erening. 

There  ahcady  aibsiated  between  the  saide  deaaceaox  and  has  oot 
leagues  that  coldness  which  indicatei  dnrisBoiu  pudied  to  their  lait 
linuta.  The  kmg  was  expected.  HeazriTed«a]idDapGntderEaie 
zemarked  with  surpiiae  tne  radiant  sati^urtian  of  hia  conntmaaiT 
Louis  Philippe  announced  that  the  lediement  of  the  Prefect  of  tin 
Seine  was  decided  on,  and  that  La&Tette  oonsenled  to  it.  '^  M»de 
Lafayette!  aire/'  aaid  Dupont  de  fEuie,  on  hearing  tliia,*^;iNK 
majesty  is  sorclj  mistaken.''  '*  I  had  it  from  his  otwn  l^pe,  raoos' 
aieur."  ''  Permit  me,  siie,  to  heEerc  that  there  is  aonie  imiitahe  ok 
your  part  M.  de  Lafayette  has  hdd  a  ^eiy  difietait  hmgnage  ta 
me,  and  I  do  not  think  the  general  capable  df  contradicting  himaatf 
to  that  degree."  The  king*s  &oe  grew  fiefy  red.  ^*  However^"  oqb* 
tinned  the  garde  dea  sceanx,  '^  let  us  speak  only  of  what  cancewi 
me.  Since  M.  Odilcm  Barrot  letixes,  let  me  repeat  my  request  that 
your  majesty  will  accept  my  resignation."  ^*  But  you  saidmnte  the 
contrary  to  me  this  morning."  ^*  I,  sire !  this  time  I  aflbmtnat  yair 
are  in  error."  ^'  What,  monsieur,  you  give  me  the  lie?  Enveryone 
shall  know  how  you  have  affironted  me."  "  Sire,"  replied  Dnpont 
de  TEure,  with  i^gnity,  *^  when  the  long  shall  have  oaid,  yea,  and 
IHipont  de  TEure  ^lall  have  said,  no,  I  laiow  not  which  of  the  two 
France  will  behevc." 

This  strai^  scene  had  thrown  the  ministers  into  indeaccibabZs 
confusion.  The  kin^*s  emotion  was  extreme.  The  gaide  des  aoeaux 
had  risenand  was  retiring,  when  the  Due  d'Orleana,  who  waaprasei* 
at  the  council,  immediately  went  up  to  liim,  and  tikinghim  trr  ihft 
hand,  led  Iiim  to  the  kin^  and  said,  ^*  Father,  M.  Dnpont  de  I^vre 
is  an  honest  man.  AH  this  matter  can  be  nothing  more  than  n  mis* 
understanding."  The  king  was  sofiened  and  embiaoed  hia  miniafeBr, 
who,  Ukewise  affected,  consented  to  retain  an  authority,  the  poa- 
aesrion  of  which  was  still  not  without  danger. 

As  for  MM.  de  Broglie,  Gnizot,  Mole,  Casimiz  Perier,  Dnpn^aad 
Bi^on,  the;^  well  knew  that  the  exercise  of  power,  aoch  aa  thar^ 
understood  it,  would  be  paralyzed  in  their  hands  aa  hmg  as  thej 
should  have  La&yette  for  their  snnerior,  Dupont  de  TEuxe  fixr  their 
ooUcapie,  and  O^Uilon  Barrot  for  uieir  subordinate.  Thcj  xeaoLved 
thereibre  to  withdraw  for  a  time  fix>m  office. 

The  king  would  have  wished  to  retain  allhisminiafteia:  dieae,be^ 
cause  their  popularity  would  enable  him  to  encounter  the  diflhuilucft 
ef  the  imjpending  tnal;  those,  because  they  entezed  into  hia  views, 
and  lent  tnem  their  uncondi^nal  support  Li  order  to  reatorehar^ 
Bony  in  the  council  he  appealed  to  the  devotedness  of  M.  Laffitte^ 
i»er  whom  he  possessed  xerisdcss  influence  at  that  period.  Thar 
liiter  according^  made  every  effort  to  reconcile  Diqniit  de  lEme 
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and  the  doctrinaires;  but  his  efforts  were  frustrated  by  the  inflexl- 
bilitj  of  the  one,  and  by  the  jcaloua  arrogance  of  the  othezs.  It  was 
neoessaiT  to  fonn  a  new  cabinet. 

The  difficulties  of  the  case  were  great.  A  sullen  muzmur,  por- 
iending  insurrection,  wasabroad;  the  air,  so  to  speak,  wasfilled  with 
Aat  feverish  breath  that  engenders  revolutions;,  and  none  ventured 
to  predict  what  woidd  be  the  price  events  would  put  upon  the  safety 
of  the  priscmers  of  Vincennes.  When  the  possession  of  power  con- 
fers no  more  than  the  honour  of  falling  from  a  lof^  eminence,  can- 
didates are  few.  The  ministerial  portfolios  were  refused  almost 
before  they  were  offered.  There  was  a  moment  when  Louis  Philippe 
had  reason  to  fear  that  a  blank  solitude  would  be  leflb  round  his 
throne. 

In  truth,  that  throne  seemed  then  suspended  over  a  precipice. 
By  the  reviving  joy  of  the  vanquished  one  might  judge  the  vast- 
aess  of  the  public  calamities.  Theii  journals  reckoned  up  the  recent 
Innkmptcies  with  pitiless  exactness.  They  asked  ironically  whv  the 
storongest  house  in  Bordeaux  suspended  payment;  why  M.  Vassal 
was  reduced  to  the  same  extremity,  M.  vassal  who  had  clapped  his 
hands  at  the  revolution;  and  why  the  credit  of  M.  Laffitte  nimself 
was  beginning  to  waver. 

Then  came  the  republicans,  whose  accusations  struck  still  deeper. 
The  first  need  of  the  people  was  to  live.  Well  then,  above  that 
people  which  wanted  bread,  what  was  beheld?  Ministers  busied  in 
distributiz^  places.  It  was  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  tiie  scandal 
of  this  indiff^'enoe.  They  pointed  to  the  fact,  that  disturbances  had 
broken  out  in  the  departments  du  Tarn  and  de  Seine-et-Oise  ;  that 
tiie  fear  of  a  femine  had  excited  gicart  apprehension  at  tiie  last  market 
of  Corbeil ;  tiiat  in  nearly  fiflty  departments  the  indirect  imposts 
yielded  nothing,  or  were  ccdlccted  only  by  force;  and  that  at  iior* 
deaux  it  had  been  necessary  to  point  cannon  at  the  multitude  to 
quell  their  violence. 

Stunned  by  these  attacks,  whicli  derived  irresistible  foree  irom 
sad  reality,  the  partisans  of  the  new  establishment  durst  not  explore 
the  nature  of  the  existing  state  of  thin^,  lest  they  should  discover 
the  germs  of  a  social  revolution.  Iney  then  raised  their  eyes 
towards  the  executive,  and  talked  of  changing  men  at  a  time  when, 
in  order  to  cure  the  ills  of  the  nation,  a  chimge  of  tilings  should 
har«re  been  courageously  and  disinterestedly  attempted  But  the 
more  glaring  was  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  government,  prompt  to 
suggest  and  teach,  the  more  backward  and  wavering  were  tixe 
ambitious. 

So  then,  enthusiasm  stifled,  the  people  discontented  and  insulted; 
conunerce  languishing;  labour,  that  life  of  the  poor,  dried  up  at  its- 
source;  factions  madly  fighting  over  ruins;  the  national  guard  stykd 
pretorian  by  all  those  it  bad  excluded  from  its  ranks  and  whom  it 
threatened;  the  nation  uncertain  what  use  should  be  made  of  the. 
scaffold,  the  chamber  drilled  in  public  by  a  magistrate  whom  the 
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miniBteis  found  fiiiilt  with ;  the  scale  of  social  gradations  destroyed; 
the  executive  floating  about  without  helm  or  compass; — such  was 
the  singular  and  formidable  state  of  things  brought  about  by  two 
months'  rei^;  it  was  impotence  stru^glin^  in  the  midst  of  chaos. 

Here,  agam,M.Laffitte  offered  the  kine  his  support  with  adevoted- 
ness  adequate  to  every  triaL  He  took  upon  him  to  collect  the 
elements  of  a  ministry,  and  he  was  sincere  in  the  tei^monies  of 
affection  he  gave  the  king;  for  the  confidence  with  which  his  zeal 
was  invoked,  &r  from  wearing  it  out,  touched  him  to  tears.  Thanks 
to  him,  the  formation  of  a  ministry  became  possible,  and  the  fol- 
lowing list  was  arranged  on  the  2nd  of  November  :  Laffitte,  pred- 
dent  of  the  council  and  minister  of  finance  ;  Maison,  minister  of 
foreign  affairs;  Dupont  de  TEure,  minister  of  justice;  Montalivet, 
of  the  interior;  Geiard,  of  war;  Sebastiani,  of  marine;  M^rilhoa,  of 
public  instruction. 

The  king,  who  for  two  days  vainly  endeavoured  to  conceal  his 
imeasiness,  which  was  partaken  by  his  family,  gave  free  couise  to 
his  delight.  MM.  Sebastiani  ana  Montalivet  were  devoted  not 
only  to  nis  fortunes  and  to  his  policy,  but  to  his  person.  He  was 
all  powerful  over  Generals  G^rturd  and  Maison,  because  their  capa- 
cities were  limited  ;  and  over  M.  M^hou,  because  his  heart  was 
vulgar.  It  is  well  known  under  what  a  magic  influence  M.  Laffitte 
then  lived.  Dupont  de  I'Eure  alone  was  an  irksome  surveUhaU; 
but  the  court  counted  on  the  dismist  he  felt  for  office  as  a  means  d 
getting  rid  of  him,  when  he  shomd  have  ceased  to  be  necessaiy. 

There  had  long  been  introduced  into  the  language  of  politics  a 
word  which  every  one  em{)loyed,  though  no  one  was  able  to  define 
it,  not  even  those  to  whom  it  was  appli<3.  The  name  of  doctriudru 
had  been  given  to  MM.  de  Broglie,  Ghiizot,  and  their  fiiends.  Hie 
designation,  which  gave  them  the  importance  of  a  sect,  flattered 
their  pride,  and  they  adopted  it;  whilst  their  enemies  used  it  to 
excite  the  most  lively  antipathies  a^nst  them :  for  it  is  with  words 
devoid  of  sense  that  men  are  allured  or  irritated. 

In  reality  the  doctrinaires  did  not  constitute  a  schooL  Thdbr 
philosophy  was  that  which  had  been  preached  by  the  dghteenth  cen- 
tury. In  political  economy  they  did  not  go  beyond  those  narrow  and 
cruel  maxims  of  '  laissezfaire,*  of  unlimited  competition,  and  of 
individual  credit,  which  Jean  Baptiste  Say  had  ingeniously  recom- 
mended to  ffeneral  adoption.  Their  policy  was  wholly  comprised  in 
that  English  constitutionalism  which  had  been  essayed  by  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  applied  in  the  charter  of  Louis  XVlIL,  and 
popularised  by  Benjamin  Constant.  They  had  therefore  broogbt 
nothing  new  to  society.  They  acknowledged  no  other  prind^es 
than  those  which  had  established  the  proponderance  of  the  boor* 
ffeoisie  in  France,  principles  which  tney  held  in  common  with 
Laffitte,  Dupont  de  TEure,  Lafayette,  and  all  those  who  were 
looked  on  as  their  adversaries. 

There  was  indeed  one  difierencc  between  them  and  these  i«c- 
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tended  opponents  of  their  doctrines;  but  there  was  nothing  funda- 
mental in  it,  and  the  several  parties  magnified  it  beyond  measure, 
less  from  calculation  than  through  isnorance.  With  an  equal 
ai^irehension  of  all  that  was  cakmlated  to  imnair  the  £»ce  of  the 
8?8tem  laid  down  in  1789,  the  one  party,  like  M.  I^iffitte,  thought 
that  system  so  strong,  that  matteis  mk;ht  safely  be  left  to  the 
spontaneous  moyement  of  opinion  and  of  events;  the  other  piu[t]r, 
on  the  contrary,  took  upon  them  to  check  that  movement.  Ihe 
two  parties  differed  in  their  appreciation  of  the  means,  but  there 
was  no  opposition  between  them  as  to  the  end  aimed  at,  nor  any 
diversity  as  to  prindjples. 

We  may  even  a£mn,  that  by  adopting  a  temjponzing  and  dis- 
trustful policy,  the  doctrinaires  much  better  accorded  vdih  that  con- 
servative sentiment  which  the  bourgeoisie  vras  about  to  push  to  a 
frantic  excess.  The  unpopularity  of  the  doctrinaires  among  the 
middle  classes,  whose  interests  and  passions  they  so  well  represented, 
could  not  therefore  be  ascribed  to  the  nature  of  their  policy;  it 
sprang  from  their  personal  defects,  &om  their  haughtiness,  fride 
was  what,  in  fact,  constituted  them  a  school. 

Accordingly,  the  news  of  their  defeat  was  hailed  with  pleasure  by 
the  majority  of  the  journals,  because  the  press  can  only  subsist  by 
movement  and  freedom.  But  in  the  Chamber,  the  jealous  guardian 
of  the  bourgeois  interests,  the  impression  produced  was  quite  iiie 
reverse,  and  it  eagerly  seized  an  opportunity  to  dedare  its  sentiments. 

The  struggle  began  almost  immediately  bA&t  the  accession  of -tfae 
new  ministry,  on  the  subject  of  a  motion  by  M.  Bavoux  with 
respect  to  journals  and  periodical  works.  M.  de  Tracy  demanded 
that  the  recognizances  required  of  journals  should  be  abolished. 
M.  Guizot  dedared  that,  in  his  opimon,  the  recognizances  should 
be  retained,  because  they  were  ''  a  guarantee  intended  to  prove  that 
the  men  who  imdertake  a  journal  belong  to  a  certain  class  in 
society."  This  language,  inconceivable  at  a  moment  when  the  part 
played  by  the  people  in  July  was  still  fresh  and  vivid  in  recollec- 
tion, was  applauded  by  the  m^ority  d*  the  Chamber.  M.  de 
Tracy's  amendment  was  rejected.  In  vain  M.  Bavoux  demanded 
that  the  amount  of  the  recognizances  should  be  reduced  to  a  fourth; 
in  vain  M.  Barthe  proposed  to  his  colleagues  that  the  stamp  duty  on 
journals  established  by  the  ordinance  of  1816  should  be  suppressed  ;  all 
these  proposals  were  rejected  with  a  sort  of  systematic  wrath.  The 
chamber  declared  itself  in  a  state  of  open  war  with  the  press;  and 
during  this  time  those  members  of  the  ministry  who  had  lost  their 
places  were  preparing  their  vengeance. 

The  effect  produced  by  this  discussion  was  remarkable.  The 
press,  directly  attacked,  let  loose  all  its  energies  against  the  de- 
puties, and  on  the  9th  of  November  the  asseml^y  met  in  the  midst 
of  agitation. 

Fiery  language  was  looked  for:  nor  was  this  expectation  dis- 
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en  to 
tamaoLr    Hnrl 

M.  GdMt,  witk  an  Ae  nil  of  In 
rf        •  •      " 

^Itim  dmnfci  m  ijmi^.  it  1 
near  the  superseded  Liznily  as  poeable;  and  il  ii  iht  pdbib 
dna  Ina  wianinwl  the  eoottiT  to  icatiict  ftoicbaBseiri 
nanoweit  '™"*"  Jkt  taeae  iporas  uur.  ma  a  omsi  off  i  ^ 
tion  oa  ^K  extaenie  left.  Tkeiql  of  the  aa^iiilityaa  eaia^^aai 
aeoued  to  apprane  of  the  OKator*s  laotdL  Poinftedfj  afladi^  to  Ui 
kte  eoUeagoea,  irithoot  ■aanug  ^knu  IL  Gimot  i 
MiA.  having  aoaght  to  cficit  new  nrtitBl 
*^  Well  Aea,  uiy  tamh,  aai  I  lefaed  to  < 
thu  way.**  Fiozn  the  aeaaaticn  Muduced  hf  Hmm  wmda,  the 
OTatar  eonld  hder  diat  he  cApwiLa  die  !■■■!■  ii  of  Ae  auutuiMj. 
AcoordSnglj  when  he  added,  ^  We  befiew  Aat  we  haveleen  trao 
not  cadr  to  Ae  pumiufe  dawute'  of  Ae  rey^AaAonj  hn  aho  to  4e 
lealandnnoereopaaioBaiidtoAeinlneclaof  Fnnoe,*  Tcsl  jeal 
waa  loudljr  icvpoaded  on  all  sdea. 

«« I  honour  a  lepaUic,  meBaeiin,*  i  ill  ■■■ad  Ae  oialar,  **  it  is  a 
fbna  of  gavenunent  which  lests  on  noUe  panapleft,  and  nais  np 
noble  WHiititf  Ii  and  generous  thooghlB  in  the  aod.  And  if  it 
were  jwnnhted  me  I  wooU  here  repeat  the  woords  which  Thcitai 
pnfii  mto  the  noodi  of  old  GaOba,  *  If  the  vepdhb  eonld  he  n- 
esiabluhed  we  were  worthy  that  it  dEKmld  begin  with  na/  Bat 
France  is  not  republican;  itwoald  beneceflarylodoTioleneetoher 
ccmneiiorai  to  mtrodooe  that  ibnn  of  goremment  mto  her  Uajilurj*. 

I  respect  dieoriei,  because   they   are  the    dabonied  pvo- 

dnctions  of  human  reason;  I  hoBOur  we  paflnoiB  bccanwi  dicy  phgr 
a  ^reat  and  a  goodly  part  in  humam^;  but  it  ia  not  widi  foceea  of 
tins  nature  that  govcsmnente  are  erta^tuhed."* 

The  eoMlion  was  intense  when  M.  Guiaot  descended  from  die 
tribune.  A  great  number  of  depades  intercepted  the  ontor  om,  hia 
way  to  his  seat,  to  coDgratidate  nira  on  his  s^eedi  and  to  giasp  hia 
hand.  The  new  minisaeEEy  modonlesB  on  ihuar  beaehyloond  om  m 
silence  at  dns  insuitii^  oration. 

Odilon  BaiTot  lose.  He  was  new  to  die  Chandler.  Hededand 
that  in  his  opinion  the  government  ought  to  lean  on  die  middle 
ckasy  because  ^  it  was  die  middle  Aea  diat  really  ctaMtitiUed  die 
nation.''  These  doctrines  differed  litdefiomdiosewhidilLGmMit 
and  his  friends  wished  to  see  triumphant.  But  personal  atipaihiea 
and  imtniwmiMded  amotion  found  food  in  dicee  van  diyrte^  winch 
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l^puneoale  interaBtia  thatsmiifiiQviBieefi«nicxf  tl^piA^ 
that  aaet  Aodbixig  of  human  affiun  exoept  the  colour  «ad  t&e  aD>» 
nfte. 

The  nextdaj^  November  10,  M.  T^ffitte,  pceddent  of  liie  oomoS, 
defivezed  the  following  wordB  £rom  lke  tribune.  *^  As  member  of 
ifae  hit  jmd  of  the  poetent  administzation,  we  hare  to  explain  our 
M<iffHl«WHi  and  oar  conduct;  we  will  be  brief  and  to  Ae  pomt  «  » 
Shrexy  hodjin  the  council  knew  and  believed  that  liberty  onght  te 
fe  aeoampmigd  by  order,  and  that  the  continml  exeoobon  of  the 
laws  up  to  the  time  of  their  reform  was  indiBpemaUe,  if  eonfiiaiptt 
wesetobearaided.  J}i7«rybody  was  &U  of  the  leasonB  of  experience 
hflcpHgirihpd  to  the  world  hr  the  revolution  of  1789.  Everjr  bodjr 
hnew  that  the  lenrolntion  >of  1830  ought  to  be  kept  within  certain 
■leafluaBe,  and  that  it  wasneoeasaiyto  conciliate  Europe  in  its  &Tonr 
by  joining  a  steady  moderation  to  dignity:  a  oommoa  nnderstanft- 
iag  prevailed  on  all  these  points,  beouise  there  wece  in  the  council 
■one  bat  men  of  sense  and  prudence.  But  there  was  a  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  manner  of  apprecisting  and  directiTig  the  levoiution 
t£  16M;  it  was  not  genezally  thought  likely  so  soon  to  dege« 
Boate  into  anarchy,  as  to  'make  it  needful  so  soon  to  take  pre- 
eantions  against  it,  end  to  show  it  distrust  and  hostiliiy;  but  saviag 
tUa  i^sneral  differaaoe  of  opinion  no  fandamentsl  desczepancy  of 
mtem  divided  the  members  of  the  last  cabinet  ftam  each  othar.'' 
Tkia  declaration  was  perfisctly  sincere,  more  sincere  perhaps  tibui 
IL  Laffitte  Inmself  imsgined.  And  yet  no  one  belieml  it.  The 
most  impetuous  nortisanB  of  the  new  cdbone^  reproached  Laffitte 
wkh  having  dealt  too  lenientljr  widi  his  late  oolleagaes,  and  witfi 
having  established  between  their  doctrines  and  his  own  an  a£Bnity 
eiadentfy  inmosdble. 

It  was  inuns  drde  of  miaoonceiitiaDB  that  the  policy  of  the  day 
WdnibnL  The  victorious  bourgeoisie  took  a  frivolous  pleasure  in 
iHfating  itself  up  into  seotJons.  Men  fought  with  words,  tzie  better  to 
awid  remembering  that  the  seeds  of  a  serious  war  laj  at  the  bottom 
of  things.  As  for  the  people,  wrapped  in  darkneea,  it  hastened  from 
afinrto  this  din  of  imaginary  warniie,  without  being  irritated  by  it, 
bat  also  without  comprehending  it.  That  the  ministers  of  Oharles  X. 
dvenld  not  escape  with  impunity  was  the  point  which  absorbed  aU 
its  thoughts. 

This  was  not  vuknown  at  the  court,  and  Dupont  de  VEaxe  was 
tasatad  there  with  infinite  deference.  It  had  not  been  forgotten, 
however,  that  on  accepting  a  place  in  the  ministry  he  had  re&sed 
itt  tvventy  tiioosand  irancs  to  cover  the  costs  of  his  installation 
wUoh  Baron  Loms  had  pressed  him  to  accept;  a  very  natural  r^ 
find,  rince  that  idnd  of  allocation,  not  having  been  ordered  by 
Ihe  Ghamtpsr,  acceptance  in  sudi  a  case  would  have  been  an  aot  of 
extortion.  Bat  liie  colleagues  of  Dupont  de  TEuxe  had  regarded 
these  scn^Ieai  which  they  didnot  share,  as  an  offence  to  them8elv|Bs. 
Since  dxen  the  patriotism  of  the  upright  minister  had  become  dail^ 
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more  and  more  obnoziouB  to  them.  Inexorable  in  liis  virtae,  he  Iiad 
imposed,  on  the  king,  functionaries  whom  his  majesty  knew  only 
through  the  law  suits  he  had  carried  on  against  them  and  lost.  In- 
accessible to  erery  personal  consideration,  and  even  to  the  seduc- 
tions of  firiendship,  ne  had  teoently  been  seen  in  full  chamber  riang 
to  speak  against  a  measure  of  which  M.  Laffitte  professed  himaelf  a 
partisan.^  And  yet  in  spite  ofall  this,  the  most  obsequious  attentions 
were  lavished  on  Dupont  de  TEure.  His  blimtness  was  parried  by 
force  of  smoothness,  and  the  most  asriduous  pains  were  taken  to 
cajole  his  puiitanism. 

Fewer  efforts  had  been  required  to  win  upon  Lafayette,  his  Tanifcr 
making  him  the  slave  of  every  one  who  appeared  to  bend  under  his 
omnipotence,  or  to  recognize  it  merely.  This  vanity,  moreover,  was 
in  him  closely  allied  to  c^erous  instincts,  so  that  one  was  alwaya  sure 
of  commanding  him  when  one  ascribed  some  noble  action  to  the  de- 
sire of  pleasing  him.  It  was  accordingly  with  extreme  alacrity  that 
the  pardon  of  several  citizens,  who  had  mcuned  the  hostilitr  of  the 
Restoration,  was  accorded  to  his  intercession.  It  was  a  glad  day  fi» 
the  old  general  when  he  saw  the  doors  of  the  king's  apartment 
thrown  open,  and  the  usher  ceremoniously  announcing  Metnemn 
Us  condamnes  poUHqttes.  It  will  readily  be  conceived  how  easy  it 
was  to  take  advantage  of  these  honourable  weaknesses  of  La&yette. 
The  part  he  would  take  in  the  af&dr  relative  to  ihe  prisonera  of 
yincenncs  was  not  doubted  for  a  single  instant.  He  had,  moreover, 
a  special  motive  for  wishing  that  the  lives  of  CSiarles  X.'8  miniaten 
should  be  spared.  M.  de  Polignac  had  proscribed  him,  and  he, 
with  a  justifiable  artifice  of  self-esteem,  mshed  to  revenge  himself 
on  his  enemy  by  saving  him. 

The  court  thus  assium  of  the  co-operation  of  Dupont  de  rEme 
and  of  Lafayette,  beheld  with  less  alann  the  approach  of  the  critical 
moment.  It  even  went  so  far  as  to  think  it  perhaps  deaiiBUe 
that  the  popular  passions^  should  have  an  opportunity  of  Tent- 
ing themselves  and  becoming  spent.  The  revolution  of  July  had 
filled  the  multitude  with  a  vague  appetite  for  excitement  which 
could  not  die  away  of  itself.  Was  there  no  reason  for  apprd&enmon 
lest  the  people  should  apply  its  energies  to  more  serious  objeota,  in- 
stead of  concentrating  them  all  upon  its  demand  for  four  headsi  a 
demand  without  force  because  without  generoaty? 

As  for  the  impression  which  troubles  of  this  kind  were  ISkAj  to 
produce  in  Europe,  the  court  thought  that  what  was  rsnniitial  was 
not  so  much  to  prevent  them  as  to  put  them  down.  The  meat 
violent  the  sedition,  the  more  meritorious,  in  the  eyes  of  potentateSf 
would  be  its  suppression;  for  it  would  be  a  manifestation  of  coaiage 
and  strcngtii:  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see  irom  the  conduct  pox^ 
sued  with  respect  to  Belmum,  the  desire  of  conciliating  the  good 
will  of  the  English  pervaded  every  thought  of  the  court. 

*  Laffitte  demanded,  solelj  on  flnandiil  groands»  that  the 
papen  ihoald  be  continued. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

On  the  2d  of  November,  the  day  a|)pointed  for  the  opening  of  the 
new  pariiament,  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  after  declaring  his  satis- 
fibction  at  the  issue  of  the  revolution  of  Paris,  expressed  himself  in 
these  terms  respecting  the  revolution  of  Brussels.  '*  I  have  learned 
with  deep  regret  the  state  of  things  in  the  Netherlands.  I  lament 
that  the  enlightened  administration  of  the  king  has  been  unable  to 
pceserve  his  aominions  from  revolt." 

Two  days  afterwards,  M.  Van  do  Weyer  having  arrived  in  London 
on  a  mission  from  his  colleagues,  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  severally  declared  to  him  that  England  was  fully 
zesolved  not  to  permit  the  annexation,  direct  or  mdirect,  of  Bel- 
gnim  to  France.  When  the  noble  lords  assumed  this  imperious 
and  menadng  tone,  they  were  not  ignorant  that  their  exhausted 
country  was  m  no  condition  to  make  war.  They  counted  then  on 
the  pusillanimity  of  the  French  government,  on  its  ignorance  of  facts, 
md  principally  on  the  desire  manifested  by  Louis  Philippe  to  conci- 
liate the  good  will  of  monarchical  Europe.  They  were  not  de- 
ceived. 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter  what  were  the  causes  that 
brought  about  the  formation  of  the  ministry  of  the  2d  of  November. 
Dupont  de  TEure  was  the  most  necessary,  if  not  the  most  influential 
member  of  that  cabinet,  and  his  soul  was  wholly  French.  Unfor- 
tonately  he  was  engrossed,  as  well  as  M.  Laffitte,  with  the  care  of  in- 
ternal matters,  msm^  things  moreover  were  kept  secret  from  him. 
Manhal  Maison,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  lent  nis  name  to  acts  of 
which  he  scarcely  comprehended  the  import.  Hence  the  foreign 
policy  of  France  was  exclusively  directed  by  the  coiurt. 

The  principle  of  non-intervention  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  that 
policy  ftom  tne  very  outset  of  the  new  reign.  It  was  a  narrow,  un- 
generous principle.  The  emperor  Alexander  had  been  better 
actuated  wnen,  m  the  treaty  of  tlie  holy  alliance,  he  had  laid  down 
the  principle,  that  kings  on  the  one  hand  and  peoples  on  the  other 
were  reciprocally  bound,  each  for  all.  If  the  intention  was  odious, 
if  the  application  was  oppressive,  the  idea  itself  was  grand.  But  to 
adopt  the  selfish  motto,  JEach  at  homey  etxchfar  self\  was  what  France 
eould  not  do  without  violence  to  her  own  genius,  without  aban- 
doning her  calling  as  high  protectress  of  unfortunate  nations.  With 
ihe  exception  however  of  M.  Mole,  who  would  not  have  had  France 
bind  heraelf  beforehand  by  the  openly  avowed  adoption  of  an  inva- 
riable principle,  all  the  leading  men  in  the  new  government  declared 
for  the  principle  of  non-intervention.    On  this  point  Dupont  dc  TEure 
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and  LafHtte  thought  as  did  Scba&tiazii,  and  Lafkyettc  like  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. Only  there  was  this  ditTerence.  that  me  one  set  belieyed 
that,  the  principle  once  admitted,  it  would  be  rigidly  enforced  in 
all  its  applicauoas :  and  that,  for  instance,  ii*  Italy  should  xise,  the 
Austrians  would  be  prerented  trom  crushing  Ker  effortE.  The 
others  were  less  scrupiu«>us.  and  resen-ed  to  themselves  the  right  of 
Acting  according  to  circumstances.  Hence  the  participatioiL  a£  the 
French  cabinet  in  the  acts  of  the  conference  of  London.  Did  not 
that  participation  constitute  a  llaorant  violation  of  the  principle 
solemnly  pr<xlaimcd  by  France  ?  Was  it  not  by  virtue  of  tne  dipio* 
matic  law  inaugurated  in  1815,  that  Ensland,  Kussia,  Au8tziJ^  and 
Prussia,  arrogated  to  them^K^lves  the  right  of  soveietgnly  ^liy^wng 
of  the  destinies  of  Belgium?  Strange  inconsistency !  Men  lived  in 
those  days  in  such  a  whirlwind  of  events  and  ideas,  that  haidly  was 
any  notice  taken  of  this  tiagrant  belieing  of  its  own  dedarariona  on 
the  part  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

Be  this  as  it  mav,  the  conference  of  London  had  began  its  work. 
In  its  first  protocol,  dated  November  4,  1830^  it  proposed  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  between  Belgium  and  Holland,  nsrigning  at  the 
seme  time  to  the  latter  country,  as  the  line  of  the  armittiee^  the  limits 
it  had  had  before  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  May  30,  1814.  The  act  of 
the  conference  was  conveyed  to  Brussels  on  the  7th  of  November  by 
MM.  Cartwright  and  Bresson.  It  was  imperative  on  the  proviaoniui 
government  to  come  to  a  decision.  The  predicament  was  a  delicato 
one.  To  adhere  to  this  first  protocol  would  have  been  to  admit  in 
the  new  congress  of  Vienna  a  competence  which  there  would  be  no 

Eyssibility  of  subsequently  denying;  it  would  have  been  to  make 
elgium  vassal  to  the  five  powers.  But  what  could  the  Bdfian 
government  do?  Consult  the  French  ministers?  They  repGed, 
'•  Beware  of  attacking  Holland;  Prussia  would  hasten  to  its  support: 
and  in  what  a  position  should  we  then  be  placed?  We  should  be 
forced  to  disavow  you,  which  would  be  painful  to  us;  or  to  draw 
the  sword  for  you,  and  with  you,  which  is  no  part  of  our  intentions." 
Tlie  lielgian  government,  dismayed  at  this  language,  adhered  to  the 
protocol  No.  1,  thus  submitting  to  the  utmost  arrogance  of  that  Eu- 
ropean dictatorship,  which  had  France  for  the  ^'ictim,and  the  French 
government  for  the  accomplice  of  its  ustirpations. 

Tlie  Belgian  friends  of  France  were  nevertheless  not  wholly  dis- 
couraged.    M.  Gendebien  was  sent  to  Paris  to  know  whether,  in 
case  the  Belgians  adopted  tlie  monarchical  form,  Louis  PhiUppe 
would  consent  to  gi^'c  them  his  second  son  for  their  king.    K«glan*^ 
had  declared  herself:  M.  Gendebien  was  told  in  reply  that  Belgium 
was  not  to  count  cither  on  a  union  with  France,  or  on  a  French  pnnce. 
At  the  same  time  all  sorts  of  impediments  were  thrown  in  the  way 
^  the  Parisian  volunteers  armed  in  the  cause  of  Bd^um,  and  an 
Icr  was  sent  to  a  merchant  of  Valenciennes  to  refuse  the  muskets 
itined  for  the  bataUltm  de$  amis  dupeupk.    All  this  was  too  extra* 
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ordinary  not  to  provoke  demands  for  explanation.  M.  Mauguin 
gave  notice  that  on  the  13th  of  November  he  would  address  certain 
questions  to  ministers. 

The  appointed  day  arrived.  It  was  impatiently  expected.  M. 
Mauguin  ascended  the  tribune  amidst  a  breathless  silence.  In  the 
first  place  he  pointed  out  Europe  divided  between  two  principles^ 
widi  France  alone  on  one  side,  but  drawing  the  world  after  her  in 
her  train,  communicating  to  it  her  own  repose,  or  filling  it  with  her 
own  agitation.  Proceeding  to  the  affidrs  of  the  moment,  he  cited 
with  surprise  and  indignation  these  words  in  the  last  speech  of  the 
king  of  England :  /  am  resolved,  in  concert  with  my  allies,  to  maintain 
the  general  treaties,  by  virtue  of  which  the  political  system  of  Europe 
has  been  established.  ''  What  are  these  treaties?''  exclaimed  the 
orator.  "  Those  of  1814?  But  these  assure  the  possession  of  Belgium 
to  the  house  of  Orange.     Here  then  we  are  constrained  by  the  rules 

of  logic  to  take  the  part  of  the  Hollander  against  the  Belgian 

DepJbrable  position  m  which  we  have  been  placed  by  an  improvident 
pohcy— either  to  compromise  the  peace  of  Europe,  or  to  make  war 
on  our  dearest  neighbours."  After  alluding  with  guarded  indigna- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  the  government  towards  the  Spanish  refugees, 
and  expressing  some  fears  as  to  the  views  of  the  amninistration  re- 
lative to  the  preservation  of  Aimers,  M.  Mauguin  proceeded  to 
recapitulate.  "  Are  our  hands  tied,  he  said,  "  by  the  treaties  of  1814? 
What  are  we  doing,  what  are  we  about  to  do  in  the  Belgian  question? 
What  is  our  position  with  regard  to  Spain?  Is  it  true  that  the  French 
no  longer  enjoy  in  the  peninsula  the  protection  to  which  they  arc 
entitled?  Is  it  true  that  the  Spanish  army  has  violated  our  territory? 
In  fine,  what  is  it  intended  to  do  with  the  part  of  Africa  which  our 
yoimg  army  has  conquered?" 

A  long  pause  followed  these  bold  apostrophes.  The  deputies  rose 
from  their  benches.  Tumultuous  groups  gathered  in  the  semicircle. 
Marshal  Maison  attempted  to  reply,  but  became  bewildered  in  the 
vagueness  of  his  generalizations,  and  his  awkward  efforts  to  avoid 
saying  too  much. 

M.  Bignon  next  advancing  to  the  tribune,  with  all  the  authority 
derived  from  his  diplomatic  career,  demanded  first  of  all  what  were 
the  chances  for  war,  what  for  peace?  "  Shall  we  have  war?  Imme- 
diately, no.  Shall  we  have  it  m  three  months,  in  six  months?  There 
lies  the  uncertainty :  let  us  hasten  to  say  that  it  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  ourselves  not  to  have  it;  or  if  it  is  inevitable,  not  to  nave 
cause  to  fear  it."  Then  M.  Bignon  attacked  the  speech  of  the  king 
of  England,  as  M.  Mauguin  had  done.  Descanting  on  the  term 
revolt  applied  to  the  events  in  Belgium,  "  What  government,"  ho 
said,  '^  better  knows  than  that  of  England,  that  a  movement,  treated 
at  first  as  a  revolt,  receives  from  fortune,  when  seconded  by  it,  the 
title  of  a  glorious  revolution?  Who  better  knows  this  than  tlie  house 
of  Hanover,  whose  elevation  to  the  throne  of  England  had  no  other 
origin?"  Speaking  of  the  conference  of  London,  **  By  what  right," 
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continued  the  orator,  "  do  they  pretend  to  regulate  at  Paris  or  at 
London,  what  is  expedient  for  the  good  government  of  another  coun- 
try? They  propose  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  other  states. 
Messieurs,  was  not  this  security  of  the  other  states  the  principle  in- 
voked at  Troppau,  at  Lelbach,  at  Verona?  Was  it  not  m  the  name 
of  this  security  of  the  other  states  that  armies  of  execution  were 
marched  by  turns  against  Piedmont,  Naples,  and  Spain?  Ourgo- 
vcmment  has  proclaimed  the  principle  of  non-intervention.  What 
then  is  tlie  object  of  the  deliberations  of  which  it  speaks?  Is  not  the 
very  concerting  to  establish  an  arrangement  on  the  basis  laid  down 
by  the  English  government  in  itselt  an  oblivion,  a  violation  of  the 
principle  proclaimed?"  There  was  a  movement  in  the  assembly  at 
these  words.  The  orator  continued  with  increasing  warmth.  He 
compared  the  right  claimed  of  imposing  on  emancipated  Belgium  the 
yoke  of  a  foreign  will  to  the  execrable  right  which  had  filled  several 
countries  of  Europe  with  proscribed  men,  and  had  reared  scaffolds  in 
Turin,  Madrid,  and  Naples.  He  cursorily  disputed  the  claims  of 
Belgium  to  liuxcmbourg,  but  at  the  same  time  demanded  that,  within 
the  limits  of  justice,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Belgian  people  should  be 
inviolably  respected.  And  then  Europe  ought  to  reckon  on  the 
moderation  of  France.  "  Suppose  in  fact.  Messieurs,"  continued  the 
orator,  "  that  instead  of  the  wise  king  who  governs  us,  the  revolu- 
tion of  July  had  produced  a  republic,  or  placed  on  the  throne  a  prince 
or  a  fortunate  soldier,  more  jealous  of  his  own  greatness  than  of  the 
welfare  of  France,  what  would  there  have  been  to  prevent  the  daring 
chief,  republican  or  monarchical,  at  the  first  sound  of  the  tocsin  of 
war  in  belgium,  from  Imrrying  thither  at  the  head  of  troops  pro- 
claiming the  freedom  of  the  human  race,  from  dispatching  other 
detachments  to  the  Rhcnine  provinces  which  have  been  French  de^ 
partments,  from  exciting  or  rather  seconding  the  movement  of  the 
peoples  against  their  actual  sovereigns  by  promising  them  free  constitu- 
tions? Doubtless  this  would  have  been  to  expose  France  to  fearful  risks ! 
But  after  all  fortune  often  crowns  daring  with  success,  and  who 
knows  but  that  at  this  very  moment  France,  led  by  an  enterprising 
chief  into  the  career  of  conquest,  and  reseizing  a  territory  wimin  its 
reach  which  would  gladly  have  become  reunited  with  her,  would  be 
ah-eady  in  a  condition,  with  her  name  and  her  millions  of  national 
guards,  to  brave  the  vain  efforts  of  Europe  behind  her  triple  ram- 
parts of  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees?* 

The  assembly  was  breatliless;  but  when  the  orator  uttered  these 
words,  *'  If  a  defensive  war  was  necessary,  all  our  studious  youth 
would  soon  have  cast  aside  their  books  for  the  musket,  and  would 
rush  with  eagerness  to  pay  the  debt  they  owe  their  country" — Yes ! 
yes !  was  shouted  from  the  public  galleries;  the  applause  was  loud  and 
stormy :  the  warrior  spirit  of  France  had  been  for  a  moment  awakened. 

The  moderation  of  M.  Bignon*s  character,  his  age,  the  high  offices 
he  had  filled,  his  very  recent  oflicial  position,  his  experience  of  men 
and  of  affairs,  all  contributed  to  give  an  imposing  effect  to  the  manly 
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enthusiasm  of  his  speech.  The  conventional  eulogiums  he  bestowed 
on  the  monarch  were  not  of  a  nature  to  enfeeble  the  reminiscences 
of  glory  rekindled  by  his  words.  France  had  one  hour  of  thrilling 
emotion,  and  for  the  last  time  Europe  was  conscious  of  great  per* 
plexitj. 

Three  days  before  this  discussion  the  Belgian  congress  had  a8« 
eembled.  Never  was  situation  more  solemn.  These  deputies  as- 
sembled to  solve  the  greatest  questions  that  can  agitate  the  hearts  of 
men:  how  would  they  separate?  Perhaps  amidst  the  din  of  revolu- 
tion; perhaps  amidst  some  vast  fiery  commotion  of  the  world !  For 
the  vicinity  of  France  was  enough  to  insure  Belgium,  a  kingdom 
with  a  population  of  four  millions,  the  power  of  keeping  the  eyes  of 
all  the  Idnga  intent  on  its  least  movement.  The  diversities  of  pas- 
sion and  interest,  the  engagements  entered  into  or  the  hopes  secretly 
conceived,  the  exalted  patnotism  of  some,  the  ambitious  calculations 
of  others,  gave  the  newly-elected  assembly  an  altogether  strange  aspect. 
Among  its  members  were  seen  the  Ablx^  Haem,  a  republican  pnest; 
M.  Seron,  a  man  of  blunt  and  singular  honesty ;  the  impetuous  M. 
de  Robaulx;  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  an  apprentice  in  diplomacy,  and 
parodist  of  M.  de  Talleyrand;  M.  Lebeau,  whom  triumphs  m  the 
tribune  awaited;  M.Nothomb,  who  was  trying  his  hand  in  politics; 
Id.  Gendebien,  whom  France  was  proud  to  reckon  among  her  parti- 
sans. The  first  sitting  of  the  congress  was  occuj^ed  by  a  speech 
from  M.  de  Potter,  whose  last  words  were,  *'  In  the  name  of  the 
Bel^an  people,  the  national  congress  is  installed !''  The  deputies 
ezuitingly  applauded  this  declaration  of  their  wholly  revolutionary 
sovereignty.  On  the  platform,  where  the  throne  formerly  stood, 
there  was  only  a  simple  desk.  Two  tricolour  flags  waved  above  it 
in  sign  of  triumph.  The  arms  of  the  old  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands had  given  place  to  the  Belgian  Uon,  holding  the  lance  sur- 
mounted by  a  cap  of  liberty.  Those  who  know  wnat  trifles  have 
power  over  the  human  heart  will  see  that  even  in  these  para- 
phernalia there  was  a  chance  of  success  promised  to  the  partisans  of 
independence. 

On  the  18th  of  November  the  congress  unanimously  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  Belgium,  saving  the  relations  of  Luxembourg 
with  the  Germanic  confederation.  The  decision,  however,  was  far 
fix)m  satisfying  all  interests,  all  sympathies.  Petitions  had  been  sent 
in  from  all  points  of  the  Walloon  provinces,  calling  for  a  union  with 
France;  but  what  could  the  partisans  of  that  measure  do  when  they 
had  against  them  the  French  government  itself? 

From  that  day  forth  Belgium  passed  under  the  yoke  of  dij^o- 
macy.  Her  independence  rendered  her  slavery  inevitable.  The 
congress  having  declared  that  it  continued  the  provisional  govern- 
ment in  the  high  functions  with  which  circumstances  had  invested 
it,  M.  de  Potter  sent  in  his  resi^ation,  not  choosing  to  hold  his 
authority  but  from  the  people,  and  clearly  perceiving  that  the  con- 
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gress  was  about  to  submit  to  simster  influences.  At  the  8Bme  time 
a  diplomatic  committee  was  fonned,  consisting  of  MM.  Van^  de 
Weyer,  de  Celles,  Destrivcaux,  and  Nothomb,  which  was  to  deliver 
up  Belgium  as  a  prey  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  the  English. 

A  vassal  to  diplomacy,  Belgium,  evidently,  could  not  constitute 
herself  a  repubhc.  Accordingly  the  result  of  the  discussion  as  to 
the  form  of  the  government  had  been  anticipated.  And  yet  the 
Abbe  de  Haem  uttered  a  profound  saying  when  he  exclaimed,  in 
the  course  of  this  discussion,  "  The  kin^  is  inviolable,  the  people  is 
inviolable  likewise.  What  will  become  of  these  two  inviolabilities 
when  set  face  to  face  with  each  other?"  A  fearful  question,  which 
a  revolution  had  just  replied  to  in  Paris,  amidst  blood  and  ruins! 
but  nothing  is  more  intolerant  than  interests  transformed  into  pas- 
sions. The  Abbe  de  Haem  was  listened  to  with  impatience.  M. 
de  Robaulx,  who  followed  him,  in  pleading  the  cause  of  the  republic, 
excited  transports  of  rage  in  the  assembly.  In  the  end  the  republic 
obtained  but  thirteen  votes  in  that  country  which  had  so  long  and 
so  painfully  experienced  the  vices  of  monarchy. 

W  hilst  Belgium  was  proclaiming  its  independence,  the  coofcrenoe 
of  London  was,  by  its  protocol  of  the  20th  of  December,  declaring 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netnerlands  dissolved.  This  protocol,  signed  by 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  as  well  as  by  the  other  diplomatists,  conduded 
with  words  wherein  was  discernible  an  offensive  distrust  of  the 
French  people.  **•  The  conference  will  apply  itself  to  discuss  and 
concert  the  new  arrangements  most  adapted  to  combino  the  future 
independence  of  Belgium  with  the  stipulations  of  the  tiealiei,  with 
tho  interests  and  the  security  of  the  other  Powers,  and  with  the 
equilibrium  of  Europe.^' 

M.  Falck  protested  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
who  added  a  personal  protest  to  that  of  his  ambassador.  "  The 
king  of  the  Netherlands, '  said  William,  "  has  learned  with  profound 
grief  the  determination  come  to  mth  respect  to  Bel^um  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  jPrussia,  and 
Russia,  assembled  in  conference  in  London.  If  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
of  18 14,  placed  Belgium  at  the  disposal  of  the  high  allies,  the  latter, 
from  the  moment  they  had  fixed  the  lot  of  the  Bel^um  province, 
renounced,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  right  to  retract  their 
own  deed,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  ties  formed  between  Holland 
and  Belgium  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  house  of  Nassau  was  not 
within  tlie  scope  of  their  authority.  The  increase  of  territory  as- 
signed to  the  united  provinces  was  moreover  acquired  for  valuaUe 
consideration,  viz.,  tlie  sacrifice  of  several  of  their  colonies,  the  ex- 
pense incurred  in  fortifying  several  places  in  the  southern  provinces 
of  the  kingdom,  and  other  pecuniary  charges.  The  conference  as- 
sembled, it  is  true,  at  the  request  of  the  king,  but  this  drcumstanoe 
did  not  confer  on  tlie  conference  the  right  of  ^ving  its  protoools  a 
purport  and  tenor  opposed  to  the  object  for  which  its  assustance  had 
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been  demanded,  and  of  making  them,  instead  of  oo-operaiang  to  the 
le-establiahment  of  order  in  the  Netherlands,  tend  to  tne  dismember* 
ment  of  the  kingdom.'^ 

Viewing  the  matter  upon  the  prindplea  of  the  treaties  of  1815 
and  of  the  Holj  Alliance,  what  answer  was  there  for  this  protest  on 
the  part  of  William  ?  It  was  proved,  then,  in  the  &ce  of  the  world, 
that  the  powers  which  had  signed  the  treaty  of  Vienna  disr^arded 
their  own  principles,  trampled  their  own  work  under  foot,  m  obe- 
dience  to  tne  interests  of  tne  moment,  and,  with  all  their  parade  of 
those  hi^h-sounding  words,  equilibrium  of  Europe,  and  general 
peace,  amied  only  at  exercising  a  sort  of  superior  brigandage  over 
£uropeI 

Unfiivourable  as  it  was  to  William,  the  protocol  of  the  20th  of 
November  was  not  received  with  a  better  welcome  at  Brussels^  be- 
cause it  was  said  in  it,  ''  These  arrangements  can  in  no  way  affect 
the  rights  which  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Germanic  con- 
federation possess  over  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg."  In  taking 
away  from  Belgium  the  province  of  Luxemburg,  which  considered 
itself  Belgian,  which  had  always  been  reputed  an  intemnt  part  of 
the  southern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  and  which  had  been 
created  a  grand  duchy  in  1815,  only  in  consequence  of  a  fictitious 
exchange,  the  conference  of  London  reduced  Belgium  to  a  state  of 
absolute  impotence.  The  diplomatic  committee  was  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  a  conditional  acceptance.  A  vain  deference!  The  diplo- 
matists of  London  responded  by  a  note,  in  which  it  was  said,  ''The 
E  cannot  rccogmze  in  any  state  a  right  they  refuse  themselves 
;ht  of  self  ^grandisement).''  This  was,  in  two  lines,  twitting 
and  stripping  Belgium.     M.  do  Tallejrrand  signed  all  this. 

After  all,  in  spite  of  the  mystery  in  which  it  was  sought  to  wrap 
them,  the  manoeuvres  of  the  courts  were  not  so  secret  but  that  some- 
dung  transpired  and  became  known  to  the  pubUc.  Alarm  was  con- 
ceived in  r^aris,  and  the  alarms  of  the  patriots  were  shared  in  the 
council  itself,  by  Dupont  de  TEurc  and  Laffitte.  Being  well  aware 
that  concealment  was  practised  towards  them,  their  apprehensions 
became  so  much  the  more  lively.  Already,  moreover,  M .  LafEttc  was 
b^inning  to  feel  an  estrangement  from  the  king,  which  was  coimter- 
acted  by  nothing  but  the  remembrance  of  a  long  friendship.  We 
will  recount  the  cause  of  this  change  of  feeling,  because  it  demon- 
itrates  on  what  petty  circumstances  depend  the  destinies  of  a  people 
in  monarchical  countries. 

The  king  had  purchased  the  forest  of  Bretcuil  of  M.  Laffitte, 
whose  affidrs  had  become  embarrassed  in  consequence  of  the  revo- 
lution of  July.  But  it  was  important  to  Laffitte^s  credit  that  the 
greatest  secrecy  should  be  observed  as  to  the  sale,  which  if  it  were 
once  noised  abroad  might  awaken  suspicions  as  to  his  financial  em- 
barrassments,  alarm  the  creditors  of  his  house,  and  oblige  it  to 
make  forced  and  premature  payments.  It  had,  therefore,  been 
agreed  that  the  deed  of  sale  should  not  be  registered. 
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Meanwhile  some  bankers,  whose  cnyj  had  been  excited  b j  Laf- 
fitte's  elevation,  had  fonned  the  desi^  of  ruining  him.  Prompted 
by  them,  an  intimate  adviser  of  Louis  Philippe  represented  to  nim 
that,  in  the  jeopardized  state  of  M.  Laffitte*s  affidrs,  it  was  impru- 
dent to  deal  with  him  Avithout  precautions;  and  that  Laffitte  was  too 
reasonable  a  man  to  require  that  the  royal  purchaser  should  n^Iect 
his  ovm  interests,  by  renouncing  the  protecting  formality  of  regis- 
tration. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  M.  Laffitte  received,  on  the  18th  of  Noyember, 
the  following  note  from  Louis  Philippe: 

**  Mt  dear  M.  Laffitte,— From  what  has  hecn  stated  to  me  hy  a  oommoiifriendt 
of  whom  I  say  nothing  more  to  you,  you  must  be  well  aware  why  I  aTsiled  myntf 
of  the  urgent  instance  of  M.  Jamet,  to  whom  the  secret  of  the  pnrcliaae  waa  eon- 
fided,  not  by  me,  but  at  your  howte,  to  cause  the  private  agreement  to  be  re^stecedl 
as  secretly  as  possible.** 

Nothing  could  exceed  Laffitte*s  surprise  and  grief  on  reading  this 
note.  He  strove  in  vain  to  conjecture  who  could  be  that  common 
friend  who  had  advised  the  kin^  to  expose  the  most  faithful  of  his 
subjects,  the  minister  of  his  predilection,  the  man  whose  hand  had 
bestowed  a  crown  on  him,  to  the  risk  of  utter  ruin.  Calling  to 
mind  the  conditions  on  which  the  sale  liad  been  made,  he  could 
hardly  account  for  their  sudden  violation.  To  him,  a  banker  har 
bituatcd  to  the  course  of  business  transactions,  there  was  something 
imintelligible  in  the  co-existence  which  the  king  thought  poflaible  of 
registration  and  secrecy.  Should  he,  as  an  injured  friend  revenging 
the  wrong  done  him,  abandon  the  ministry?  He  repudiated  the 
thought.  His  retirement,  bringing  with  it  that  of  Dupont  de  I'Eure, 
who  would  doubtless  have  eagerly  seized  that  opportunity,  appeared 
to  him  a  determination  too  serious  to  admit  of  its  beinjg  adopted 
under  the  influence  of  personal  feelings.  He  carried  hia  delicacy 
so  far  as  to  keep  silence  respecting  the  wound  inflicted  on  hia  heart. 
But  from  that  moment  his  affection  for  the  king  became  moze  wary. 

Accordingly  it  was  not  lon^  before  he  perceived  that  the  excess 
of  his  confidence  compromised  himself  by  compromiang  hia  ooon- 
trv,  and  he  resolved,  in  concert  witli  Dupont  de  TEure,  at  last  to 
take  up  a  decided  position  in  the  face  of  France  by  a  conapicuoufl 
step.  M.  Tliiers  was  employed  to  draw  up  a  speech,  which  the 
president  of  the  council  was  to  read  to  the  chamber,  and  in  which 
should  be  given  a  clear  exposition  of  the  policy  of  the  cabinet 
This  speech  was  read  in  the  council.  It  spoke  to  Fiaaoe  a  lan- 
guage worthv  of  her.  During  the  reading,  tne  king,  who  waspie- 
sent,  showed  signs  of  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm,  padng  up  and 
down  with  long  strides,  and  sanctioning  all  the  warlike  pa— gm 
both  with  voice  and  gesture.  The  last  two  pages  alone  seemed  to 
him  too  impassioned.  This  was  also  M.  Laffitte's  opinidif  and 
they  were  suppressed.  Just  as  the  council  was  about  to  sqianley  th(d 
king  asked  for  the  speech,  as  if  to  read  it  over,  not  farsettiiig  al 
the  same  time  to  repeat  how  much  he  approved  of  its  btler  and 
its  spirit.    The  next  day  Laffitte's  astoni»mient  ¥ras  eztzeme  when 
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tlie  manuscript  was  sent  back  to  him  by  the  king  full  of  eiasuies. 
Dupont  dc  rJSure  was  particularly  mortincd  at  this.  Accompanied 
by  M.  Thiers,  he  repaired  to  the  king,  and  told  him  that  if  the 
erased  passages  were  not  restored,  he  would  resign.  The  trial  of  the 
ministers  had  not  yet  reached  its  denouement:  tlic  king  gave  way, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  speech  should  be  delivered  in  the  form  in 
which  it  had  been  read  to  the  coimcil. 

The  rumour  had  spread  that  a  ministerial  communication  was 
about  to  be  made  to  the  Chambers.  The  avenues  to  the  Palais 
Bourbon  were  densely  thronged  on  the  1st  of  December.  Several 
members  of  the  diplomatic  body  repaired  to  the  Chamber.  Laffitte 
presented  himself  at  the  tribune.  After  speaking  of  the  apprehen* 
sions  of  war  that  had  spread  abroad,  and  of  the  friendly  relations  that 
had  subsisted  since  the  revolution  between  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais 
Royal  and  the  other  cabinets;  after  representing  the  throne  of  Louis 
Philippe  as  raised  by  the  potent  moderation  of  irrance,and  instantly 
hailca  by  the  enlightened  moderation  of  Europe,  '^  France,"  said 
the  president  of  the  council,  ^'  will  not  suffer  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention  to  be  violated ;  but  she  will  likewise  labour  to  hinder 
the  violation  of  peace  so  long  as  its  preservation  is  possible.  If  war 
became  inevitable,  it  must  be  provea  before  the  face  of  the  world 
that  we  have  not  sought  it,  and  that  we  have  engaged  in  it  only  be- 
cause we  were  left  no  alternative  but  war,  or  the  abandonment  of 
our  principles.  We  shall  be  but  the  stronger  when,  in  addition  to 
the  force  of  our  arms,  we  shall  possess  the  conviction  that  we  have 
right  on  our  aide.  We  shall  continue,  therefore,  to  n^ociate,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  our  negociations  will  be  pro- 
sperous. But  whilst  we  negociate,  we  will  arm."  Shouts  of  appro- 
bation broke  forth.  The  president,  resuming  his  discourse  with  in- 
creased energy,  continued — *'  In  a  very  short  time,  besides  having 
our  fortresses  provisioned  and  in  a  state  of  defence,  we  shall  have 
five  hundred  thousand  fighting  men  well  armed,  well  organized, 
well  officered.  They  wiu  be  supported  by  a  million  of  national 
guards,  and  the  king,  should  it  be  needful,  will  place  himself  at 
die  head  of  the  nation."  Here  the  orator's  voice  was  drowned  in 
loud  applauses.  ^'  We  shall  march  shoulder  to  shoulder,  strong  in 
our  rignt  and  in  the  power  of  our  principles.  Should  tempests 
bunt  forth  at  the  appantion  of  the  tricolour,  we  should  not  be  an- 
swerable for  this  to  tne  imiverse." 

The  enthusiasm  excited  by  this  warlike  speech  was  immense. 
Some  faces  in  the  gallery  of  the  foreign  diplomatists  seemed,  it 
was  thought,  disturbed.  LafEtte  could  congratulate  himself  on  his 
popnlarity  so  nobly  reconquered.  He  had  said  to  the  Chamber, 
"  We  have  a  budget  sufficient  for  making  war,  for  we  can  dispose  of 
a  revenue  equivalent  to  a  borrowed  capital  of  from  1 ,400  to  1^00 
millions  of  francs."  Tlie  delight  ot  the  national  party  was  uff 
bounded.  It  was  not  aware  that  little  account  is  made  in  diplomaor 
of  speeches  which  are  only  addressed  to  the  multitude.     Some  day 
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after  this  memorable  scene,  M.  Laffitte  received  firom  M.  de  Talley* 
rand  a  letter  relating  to  private  affidrs,  but  into  whiob  the  diploma- 
tist had  insinuated  these  words  of  polished  insolence:—"  People 
here  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  the  speech  d^vered  by  M. 
I^iffitte.  It  has  been  useful  to  me."  This  was  the  first  letter  the 
president  of  the  council  received  from  the  French  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  London  since  their  respective  entrance  on  ofBce.  Talley- 
rand corresponded  only  with  the  king. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  it  became  known  that  a  revo- 
lution had  broken  out  at  Warsaw,  a  vast  revolution,  the  details  of 
which  deserve  to  be  known,  for  it  tended  to  overthrow  for  ever  the 
treaties  of  1815,  and  to  make  the  sceptre  of  the  west  pass  definitively 
into  the  hands  of  France. 

An  intense  fermentation  had  long  prevailed  in  Poland,  where  po- 
litical freemasonry,  founded  by  General  DembrowsU,  had,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  made  rapid  progress.  Under  cover  of  philo- 
sophical and  literaiy  affiliations  it  had  reached  the  sanguine  youth 
oi  the  universities;  by  means  of  military  brotherhoods  it  had  spread 
through  the  army,  and  through  the  people  by  means  of  fiiendly  so- 
cieties. It  was  particularly  in  Warsaw,  and  among  the  ooiporation 
of  shoemakers  of  the  old  city,  that  the  revolutionary  spirit  prevailed. 
Now  after  the  revolution  of  July  this  a^tation  had  assumed  a  xemaxk- 
able  character,  and  had  spread  m  all  directions.  Ere  long  there  was  a 
formidable  interchange  of  bold  sentiments  and  daring  hopes  between 
the  universily  of  Cracow  and  that  of  Wilna.  [Throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  palatinates  men's  minds  were  filled  with  a  vague, 
mysterious,  and  so  much  the  more  impatient  uneasiness.  The 
ruined  nobles,  so  numerous  in  Poland,  armed  themselves  for  un- 
known conflicts;  expectation  was  imiversal,  intense;  and  firom  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula  to  those  of  the  Niemcn  men  were  busy  shaping 
pike  staves. 

But  in  the  heart  of  this  vast  movement  there  had  been  tamed,  a 
conspiracy,  the  aim  of  which  was  definite,  and  the  means  skil- 
fully arranged.  The  conspirators  belonged  to  the  School  of  En- 
agns,  counted  among  them  several  officers  of  the  garrison  of 
Warsaw,  and  had  at  their  head  two  youn^  sub-lieutenants,  named 
Wysocki  and  Zaliwski;  the  former  possessing  great  influence  over 
the  yoimg  from  his  decision  of  character,  his  purity  of  mind,  and 
the  dignity  of  his  life ;  the  latter  from  his  fiery  bearing,  his  activity, 
.perseverance,  and  daring.  Zaliwski,  who  was  a  renowned  swimmer, 
was  director  of  the  swimming  school  of  Marymont,  near  Warsaw, 
and  there  the  conspirators  assembled.  It  was  agreed  that  the  out- 
break should  take  place  towards  the  end  of  February,  1831.  Sud- 
denly an  imperial  edict  arrived,  ordering  that  the  Pohdi  army  should 
be  placed  on  the  war  footing.  All  Poland  was  in  commotion  at  this 
news.  None  there  had  forgotten  that  long  and  glorious  brotheiliood 
in  arms  which  rendered  war  for  ever  impossible  between  the  feUo  w 
countrymen  of  Poniatowski  and  those  of  Napoleon.    The  order 
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flven  to  tlie  Poles  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  against 
ranee  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  resentment  against  Russia. 
The  advanced  guard,  as  M.  Lafayette  afterwaxdB  stated,  resolved  to 
tarn  upon  the  main  body  of  the  army.  Hie  conspirators,  feeling 
t]ie  necessity  of  promptitude,  decided  that  the  first  blow  should  be 
struck  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  November.  Emissaries  were  sent 
into  each  palatinate.  Measures  were  cautiously  taken  for  preparing 
the  workmen  of  Warsaw  to  rise  at  the  first  signal.  Lasdj,  as  the 
support  of  the  patriot  generals  might  prove  decisive,  their  disposi* 
lions  were  sounded,  but  they  replied  only  with  extreme  reserve ;  their 
fortune  was  already  made.  The  destinies  of  Poland  were  left, 
therefore,  to  the  courage  of  a  few  students,  with  a  few  sub-lieu- 
tenants at  their  head. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  Nicholas  was  making  formidable  prepara- 
tions against  the  West:  he  was  piHng  up  munitions  of  war  in  the 
Modlin  square  in  a  quantity  that  seemed  to  promise  a  long  warfare, 
and  his  soldiers,  summoned  to  the  Bug,  were  only  awaiting  an  order 
from  St  Petersburg  to  make  a  descent  on  France,  hurrying  Poland 
forward  in  advance  of  them.  The  intentional  qucui  indiscretions  of 
the  finance  minister  Lubecki,  and  the  boastings  of  General  Krasinski, 
proved  but  too  well  the  reality  of  the  projects  entertained  by  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburg. 

From  that  moment  Warsaw  assumed  a  singularly  louring  aspect. 
The  police  redoubled  its  efforts:  the  sombre  genius  of  Rosnida,  its 
director,  opened  up  unexpected  resources.  All  was  to  no  purpose. 
In  vain  young  conspirators,  arrested  almost  haphazard,  were  thrown 
into  the  dungeons  of  the  CarmeUtes:  they  kept  their  companions' 
secret,  in  defiance  of  torture.  Rosnicki's  rage  was  imbounded;  the 
courtiers  of  the  czarewicz,  seized  with  dismay,  felt  conscious  that  the 
swords  of  invisible  conspirators  hung  suspended  over  their  heads. 
Constantine  alone  proved  inaccessible  to  distrust,  therein  making  a 
capricious  exception  from  his  habits  of  suspicious  despotism. 

The  grand  duke  was  one  of  those  inexplicable  beings  who,  baf- 
fling observation,  disappoint  alike  their  fnends  and  their  foes.  His 
figi^  was  athletic,  and  admirably  symmetrical;  his  lace  hideous, 
and  yet  gleams  of  good  nature  shot  from  his  eyes,  deep  set  beneath 
their  bushy  and  sandy  brows,  and  tempered  tne  savage  expression 
of  his  countenance.  Fierce  by  caprice,  sensitive  by  fits,  he  had 
astonished  men  by  renouncing  the  throne  of  the  czars  to  wed  a 
yoimg  Pole  whom  he  loved,  and  to  whose  influence  he  assiduously 
submitted,  with  the  docility  of  a  child  and  the  respectfulness  of  a 
knight.  Versed  in  science  and  literature,  he  had  nothing  but  con- 
tempt to  bestow  on  their  professors;  he  availed  himself  of  his  own 
acquirements  to  deride  tnem;  and  he  spoke  of  the  genius  of  the 
West,  the  treasures  of  which  he  seemed  to  possess,  sometimes  with 
the  flippancy  of  a  grandee,  sometimes  with  the  brutal  disdain  of  a 
barbarian.  He  dehghted  in  military  exercises,  in  the  manoeuvres 
of  camps,  and  in  corps  de  garde  scenes;  and  though  he  sometimes 
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Skvc  way  to  passion,  so  far  as  to  strike  officera,  and  even  to  spt  in 
eir  faces,  he  loved  the  Polish  army  and  was  proud  of  it,  having 
himself  drilled  and  disciplined  it  Above  all,  he  felt  a  sort  of 
ferocious  fondness  for  the  4th  rc^ment  of  the  line,  which  often  dis- 
pla3red  itself  in  soldierly  buffooneries,  or  in  whimrical  and  ignoble 
iamiliarity.  What  could  have  lulled  the  vigilant  tyranny  of  such 
a  man,  amidst  the  preparations  of  a  plot,  the  secret  of  which  was 
legible  in  every  face?  No  one  has  guessed,  no  one  has  disclosed 
this. 

The  29th  of  November  arrived.  It  had  been  agreed  on  among 
the  conspiritors,  that  the  signal  for  the  insurrection  should  be  given 
in  the  north  by  the  conflagration  of  the  Solec  brewery,  and  in  the 
south  by  that  of  some  houses  adjoining  the  arsenal. 

The  Kussian  troops  consisted  of  a  body  of  Volhynians,  of  another 
of  Lithuanians;  both  commanded  by  the  Polish  general  Zymirsld; 
and  of  three  regiments  of  cavalry.  The  Volhjmian  and  Lithuanian 
guards  were  encamped  north  of  Warsaw,  in  we  neighbourhood  of 
the  arsenal.  The  cavalry  occupied  the  barracks  in  the  south,  near 
the  School  of  Ensigns  and  the  Belvedere,  the  residence  of  Con- 
stantine.  The  attention  of  the  conspirators  would  therefore  be 
directed  chiefly  to  the  arsenal  and  the  IJelvedere. 

About  six  in  the  evening  eighteen  young  men  issued  from  the 

School  of  Ensigns,  rushed  on  the  dwelling  of  the  grand  duke, 

knocked  down  the  sentinels,  and  ran  with  bayonets  fixed,  some  into 

the  apartments,  others  into  the  gardens.     The  alarm  spread;  the 

terrified  valets  ran  about  in  contusion;  General  Grendre  and  Lu« 

bowiski,  the  vice-president  of  police,  endeavoured  to  escape  by  flighty 

and  fell  covered  with  woimds.     The  grand  duke,  who  was  in  bed» 

had  only  time  enough  to  cast  a  cloak  over  his  bare  shoulders,  and 

by  a  miracle  he  eluded  the  vengeance  of  the  assailants,  whilst  the 

beautiful  Duchess  of  Lo^vicz,  on  her  knees  in  an  apartment  on  the 

ground  floor,  was  praying  for  the  life  of  the  prince  who  had  j)ie- 

terred  her  to  an  empire.     Enraged  at  having  missed  their  victim, 

the  eighteen  conspirators  hastened  to  rejoin  their  comrades,  and  the 

whole  body,  led  by  Wysocki,  proceeded  to  the  cavalry  barracks^ 

which  they  hoped  to  surprise.    The  Russian  cuirassiers  were  already 

drawn  up  m  oraer  of  battle.     The  adventurous  phalanx  then  rushed 

towards  the  street  called  New  World,  where  the  sub-lieutenants 

engaged  in  the  conspiracy  awaited  it  at  the  head  of  their  respective 

companies.     But  deep  silence  prevailed  in  every  direction.     Soleci 

which  ought  by  this  time  to  have  been  in  flames,  had  only  showed 

a  faint  and  transient  gleam.     The  young  men  were  amazed,  theic 

nds  mifi^ve  them  that  some  treachery  had  been  practised,  and 

ir  perplexity  was  increased  at  the  sight  of  a  squadron  of  lancen 

t  in  pursuit  of  them.    The  Radzimll  stables  lay  in  their  way; 

Y  took  post  there,  to  the  number  of  200,  and,  after  a  sharp 

iflict,  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  lancers.    At  the  same  momenl 

ofaaxges  of  musketry  were  heard  at  a  distance,  and  a  fire  blazed  up 
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in  the  north.  This  was  the  signal  agreed  on  between  Wisocki  and 
Zaliwski.  Full  of  enthusiasm  and  hope,  the  ensigns  dashed 
onwards,  met  a  regiment  of  hussars  at  the  entrance  of  New  World 
fttieeti  and  put  it  to  flight;  then  raising  the  national  hymn,  '^  No^ 
JPolandj  thou  art  not  vnthout  defenders^^  they  hurried  towards  the 
centre  of  the  cil^. 

The  insurrection  had  reached  the  northern  part  of  the  latter.  A 
battalion  of  the  4th  of  the  line,  brought  over  by  two  sub-lieutenants, 
marched  upon  the  arsenal,  the  avenues  to  which  were  already  occupied 
by  the  grenadiers  of  the  5th,  who,  at  the  call  of  yoimg  Lipowski,  had 
ewom  to  die  for  the  cause  of  Polish  independence.  The  Russian 
infantry  had  put  itself  in  motion;  and  whilst  Greneral  Zymirski, 
who  had  resolved  to  stand  neutral,  was  leading  the  Lithuanians  to 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  so  as  to  isolate  them,  two  Volhynian  batta* 
lions  were  advancing  with  horrible  imprecations,  to  meet,  one  the 
4th  of  the  line,  the  other  Lipowski's  grenadiers.  A  double  and 
tremendous  fight  took  place,  lighted  by  the  conflagration  of  the 
houses  of  Nowolipie.  But  from  the  heart  of  the  old  town  the  mul- 
titude was  advancmg  in  wrath ;  and  the  pupils  of  the  school  of  artil- 
lery, who  had  joined  the  cause  of  independence,  were  hastening  to 
the  scene  of  battle  with  two  pieces  of  cannon.  The  Volhyniana 
at  last  gave  way,  and  retreated  in  disorder  to  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
abandoning  the  arsenal,  the  gates  of  which  were  immediately 
broken  open,  and  more  than  fifty  thousand  muskets  were  distributed 
among  the  peoj)le. 

The  insurrection  now  became  universal.  The  cry,  To  arms  I  to 
arms !  had  given  place  to  songs  of  victory.  The  grenadiers  flung 
away  ther  black  plumes.  The  armed  workmen  traversed  the  streets 
in  a  state  of  excitement  bordering  on  delirium.  The  Russian 
soldiers  every  where  abandoned  their  posts,  and  strove  to  make 
their  way  back  to  their  corps  through  this  scene  of  immense  con- 
fusion. An  invincible  terror  had  spread  through  the  abodes  of  the 
rich,  and,  above  all,  among  the  shops  of  the  street  of  the  Franciscans, 
the  Jews'  quarter.  Most  of  the  generals  hid  themselves.  Chlopicki, 
whose  name  was  already  on  every  tongue,  and  who  was  afterwards 
80  ingloriously  to  play  the  most  glorious  of  parts, — Chlopicki  durst 
not  stir  from  the  primate's  palace,  to  which  he  had  retired.  As  for 
the  grand  duke's  ministers,  assembled  in  the  palace  of  the  bank, 
thOT  deliberated  there  in  a  state  of  the  most  intense  perturbation. 

Ln  the  centre  of  the  city,  meanwhile,  the  Polish  cavalry  guards, 
commanded  by  General  Kumatwski,  had  declared  in  favour  of  the 
grand  duke,  and  were  driving  the  people  before  them,  when  the 
pioneers  rapidly  coming  up,  repulsed  the  guards,  and  made  them 
retreat  into  the  Cracow  suburb.  The  grand  duke  had  now  but  one 
course  open  to  him,  to  charge  into  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  three 
regiments  of  cavalry,  of  which  Kumatwsla's  soldiers  formed  the  ad- 
vanced guard.  But  the  sudden  hurricane  seemed  to  have  bewildered 
his  senses.   In  the  camp  to  which  he  had  betaken  himself  on  escaping 
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fix>m  his  bloodstained  palace,  he  wandered  listleaBly  up  and  down 
before  the  troops,  overcome  bj  violent  and  stunning  despair.  Hii 
tei^  was  over.    The  morrow's  sun  rose  on  ind^>endent  Waraaw.^ 

The  memorable  night  of  the  29ih  of  November  doaed  on  heroio 
ecenes,  but  likewise  on  deplorable  massacres.  Several  Poliah  gene- 
rals were  slau^tcrcd  that  night,  and  among  others  the  aeed  Stanifr 
las  PotockL  He  was  haranguing  the  grenadiers,  and  endeavoming 
to  withdraw  them  from  the  insurrecUonarj  cause,  when  the  exas- 
perated multitude  rushed  on  him,  tore  him  from  his  horse,  and  left 
h\n\  mortally  wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  gendaimea.  Tlie  mi- 
nister Hauke  was  killed  with  a  pistol  shot.  Grenerals  Trembicki  and 
Siemiontkowski  met  with  no  better  fate.  When  the  iosurrectiaa 
broke  out  the  latter  was  playing  cards  in  his  own  house  with  Gene* 
ral  Skrzynecki,  who  was  afterwards  so  celcbmtod.  On  heamur  tht 
fire  he  went  out,  and  attempting  to  recal  the  soldiers  with  inmuting 
lai^uage  to  their  allegiance,  he  was  laid  dead  not  far  from  the  statue 
of  Copernicus. 

Of  all  those  who  had  prepared  the  insurrection,  one  alone  was 
unable  to  take  part  in  it  Lelewel  had  the  misfortune  to  be  retained 
at  that  momentous  crisis  for  his  country  by  the  deathbed  of  hia 
&ther,  who  expired  that  night 

The  next  day,  November  30,  the  cry  of  independence  was  raised 
by  every  voice  ;  the  white  eagle  everjrw'here  disappeared  fifom  the 
fjBifades  of  the  public  monuments;  the  administrative  ooimdl  made 
all  hustc  to  add  popukr  citizens  to  its  members;  men  trod  with 
ecstasy  the  bloodstamcd  streets;  they  wept  with  joy  and  pride; 
Warsaw  was  free !  And  durin?  all  this  while  a  coimtless  multitude, 
assembled  before  the  office  of  finance,  shouted  '^Chlopiddl  We 
want  Clilopicki  T'  He  was  sought  everywhere,  but  in  vain:  he  was 
conceding  himself.  Greneral  Pac  had  to  take  the  command  of  the 
troops  in  the  meanwhile. 

Chlopicki  was  a  general  brought  up  in  the  school  of  Napoleon: 
he  had  served  with  6clat  in  Spain,  imder  Marshal  Suchet:  subse- 
quently he  had  proudly  resisted  the  caprices  of  Constantine:  these 
were  his  only  titles  to  the  enjoyment  of  so  much  popularitv.  But 
men  of  the  popular  class  are  easily  moved  b^  the  semblance  of 
atren^h,  aua  Chlopicki  pleased  them  by  his  lofty  stature,  his 
martial  countenance,  the  imperious  brusquerie  of  his  gestures,  and 
his  short  decisive  tone.  Unfortunately  diese  outward  appearances 
concealed  a  mind  of  the  most  ordinary  cast  and  the  least  fitted  for 
revolutions.  Chlopicki,  a  mere  soldier,  believed  only  in  the  physical 
force  of  numbers  combined  with  discipline,  he  had  no  idea  of  the 
victories  possible  to  audacitjr,  and  smiled  contemptuously  when  he 
was  told  of  what  can  be  achieved  by  strong  convictions,  oy  the  fire 
of  long-cherished  resentments,  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  liberlj,  and 
the  impetuous  impulse  of  the  masses.  At  the  first  sound  of  that  re- 
volution which  wished  him  for  its  leader,  he  took  his  compasses,  and 
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tteBsnziog  the  extent  of  the  empiie  of  the  ciarsy  he  shook  his  headf 
sajing,  ^'  If  Poland  dares  to  resist,  she  is  lostT' 

He  accepted  the  command,  therefore,  in  order  to  negociate,  not  to 
£i^t;  to  soften  the  emperor's  obduracy,  not  to  ddiver  Poknd.  In 
this  he  was  seconded  by  Prince  Lubedd,  a  man  without  &ith,  but 
possessed  of  ability,  who  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  complete 
oontrol  over  the  mind  of  the  old  general,  and  who  made  use  of  him 
to  maintain  his  own  position  for  some  days  between  two  alternatives 
oftreacheiy. 

Hie  Grand  Duke  Constantine  was  encamped  at  a. little  distance 
from  Warsaw,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  about  8000  men.  It  was  an 
easy  thing  to  destroy  that  force;  to  attack  it  was  an  absolute  necessity, 
for  every  revolution  that  fears  to  go  too  far  is  abortive.  Chlopicki 
pieferred  negodating; — an  enormous,  an  irreparable  blunder  at  the 
outset  of  a  revolt.  A  deputation,  composed  of  Count  Tiadislas  Os* 
tiowski,  Princes  Lubecki  and  Czartoryski,  and  the  republican  Lebr 
wel,  repaired  to  the  village  of  Wierzbna,  where  they  found  tfao 
giand  duke  surrounded  by  his  principal  officers.  Constantine  was 
by  the  side  of  the  Duchess  of  Lowicz.  When  the  deputies  entered, 
he  rose  to  salute  them,  carefully  dissembling  his  anger,  whilst  the 
duchess  of  Lowicz,  though  a  Pole,  and  of  a  temper  naturally  very 
ffentle,  could  not  control  her  feelings,  which  found  vent  in  bitter 
kimentations.  Lubecki  replied  with  the  calmness  of  a  sceptic,  who 
takes  &ci8  as  he  finds  them,  without  affection  or  hatred.  Ostrowski 
was  dignified,  Lelewel  ironical  and  inflexible.  As  for  the  results  of 
the  interview,  they  were  null  and  void.  The  grand  duke  only 
yielded  to  the  force  of  circumstances  in  consenting  to  the  return  of 
the  Pcdish  guards  into  Warsaw;  and  he  betrayed  truth  in  giving  it 
to  be  understood  that  if  his  retreat  were  not  mcdested,  the  Poles 
would  have  no  cause  to  fear  his  vengeM  return. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  interview  that  the  Polish  guards 
which  had  foUowed  the  standard  of  the  czarewicz  returned  to  War* 
saw,  as  did  the  patriotic  brigades  of  Generals  Skrsmiecki  and  Szem* 
beck,  lliere  was  something  imposing  and  terrible  in  the  spectacle. 
Amidst  the  Poles,  all  glowing  witn  the  pride  of  their  glorious  victory, 
march^  wi&  downcast  heads  those  whom  a  momentary  error  had 
withdrawn  firom  the  defence  of  theb  coimtiy.  Among  tne  generals 
who  had  remained  too  fidthful  to  the  grand  duke  were  Zymirski, 
who  was  afterwards  to  expiate  his  faults  with  his  blood  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  Krasinski,  one  of  the  haiL^htiest  minions  of  Bussian 
tjntanny.  When  the  latter  appeared  in  front  of  the  bank,  a  furious 
oiitcxy  arose,  and  a  thousand  hands  were  uplifted  to  strike  him, 
whilst  he,  fidling  on  his  knees,  begged  for  mercy.  CSdopicki  saved 
him. 

Nothing  remained  for  Constantine  but  to  take  prompt  fli^t.  He 
gave  the  order  to  retreat.  His  soldiers,  stupined  and  dismajred, 
marched  in  silence,  turning  back  their  eyes  from  time  to  time 
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towards  that  volnptuous  city  of  Warsaw,  where  many  of  them  left 
wives  and  children  whom  they  were  perhaps  never  to  see  acain. 

There  is  nothing  in  history  analogous  to  the  heroic  fever  toat  dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  the  revolution  animated  the  capital  of  Poland. 
To  Litkuanial  some  exclaimed,  and  the  people,  with  admirable 
instinct,  caught  up  the  cry,  and  repeated,  To  LWuutmal  A  pa* 
triotic  club,  presided  over  by  Bronikowski,  kept  up  the  revolutionary 
fire  by  vehement  harangues.  The  boldest  thinkers,  and  for  that 
very  reason  the  most  intelligent,  saw  that  the  revolution  could  only 
be  saved  by  dint  of  vigour;  that  the  country  should  attack,  in 
order  that  it  might  not  be  forced  to  defend  itself;  that  Chlopicid 
had  exposed  himself  to  treachery  by  letting  the  grand  duke  escape; 
that  to  strike  terror  into  Russia,  devoid  as  she  was  of  financial  re- 
sources, weakened  by  her  last  wars  against  the  Turks,  and  ravaged 
by  the  plamie,  no  more  was  requisite  than  to  prevent  her  gaimng 
time  to  rally  her  energies,  by  pushing  straight  onwards  to  the  Nie- 
men,  and  spreading  the  flame  of  revolt  through  all  the  Polish  pro- 
vinces. The  people  applauded  the  ener^  of  these  opinions,  and 
with  looks  bent  on  France,  desired  nothmg  more  ardently  than  to 
draw  the  sword,  being  confident  of  victory.  The  impulse  was  pro- 
digious. Incalculable  sacrifices  were  made.  The  monks  ofitercd 
part  of  their  rations  to  the  public  granaries ;  the  women  gave  their 
ear-rings  and  trinkets  to  the  treasury;  the  rich  citizens  raised 
squadrons  at  their  own  cost  Never  did  the  like  dangers  call  forth 
the  like  resources. 

Lubccki,  witnessing  this  temper  of  the  nation,  believed  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  possibility  of  success,  and  wishing  to  know  of  how  much 
that  Chlopicki,  whom  he  had  at  first  afixighted,  might  perchance  be 
capable,  he  spoke  to  him  of  carrying  the  war  into  Lithuania,  if  war 
seemed  to  be  inevitable.  But,  like  all  men  of  narrow  mind,  Chlo- 
picki had  ended  by  regarding  as  the  suggestions  of  his  own  under- 
standing, all  the  alarms  with  which  others  had  contrived  to  inspire 
him ;  and,  with  all  the  inexorable  violence  of  his  character,  he  de- 
nounced every  energetic  measure  as  an  act  of  madness.  Provoked 
by  the  immense  disorder  palpable  all  round  him,  and  the  sublime 
side  of  which  escaped  his  view,  he  could  not  look  without  rage  on 
the  armed  multituae  that  came  and  went  under  his  windows,  sinffing 
hymns  of  war  and  freedom.  The  very  tokens  of  respect  paid  him, 
the  shouts  in  which  his  name  was  cxtoUed,  exasperated  his  rude  and 
impatient  spirit  He  was  not  long  in  mddn£c  up  his  mind.  The 
mixed  government,  formed  in  the  night  of  me  29th  of  .November, 
had  been  succeeded  by  a  septcmvirate,  of  which  Prince  Czartoiyaki 
and  the  republican  Lelewel  made  part.  Chlopicki  one  day  ordos  a 
review  of  the  troops  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  proceeds  to  the  palace  of 
the  government,  suddenly  enters  the  council  hall,  and  announces  to 
his  colleagues,  in  a  decided  voice  and  with  imperious  gestures,  that 
he  assumes  the  dictatorship;  after  which  he  hastens  to  have  himsdi 
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fortkwith  {»x)olaimed  dictator  by  the  soldien.  The  donng  of  the 
dubs,  the  intiinidation  of  the  sincere  patriots,  the  slackening  of 
patriotic  efibrts,  the  reyiyed  spirit  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  renewal 
of  its  intrigues,  such  were  the  immediate  effects  of  this  new  18A 
Bnanaire.  After  this  the  dictator  caused  the  fortifications  of  the 
city  to  be  busily  repaired,  in  order  to  turn  public  opinion  into  ano- 
ther channel,  and  give  ilie  popular  activity  an  object  on  which  to 
erpend  itself.  The  zeal  displayed  in  prosecuting  the  work  was  ad- 
mirable, but  the  patriots  came  gradually  in  this  way  to  see  Poland 
in  Warsaw.  Now  the  country  could  only  defend  itself  on  the  con- 
dition of  beinff  every  where  present,  wherever  there  might  be  place 
for  a  battle  and  for  a  camp. 

Stranffe  to  tell,  the  dictator's  popularity  long  held  out  despite  his 
errors.  The  people,  with  a  pertinacious  confidence  unparalteled  in 
the  annals  of  hiunan  foU^,  never  ceased  to  call  Chlopicki  the  saviour 
of  his  country.  The  diet  which  had  been  convoked  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  insurrection,  having  by  this  time  assembled,  and 
Chlopicki  having  been  inclined,  in  a  fit  of  ill  humour,  to  resign  the 
dictatorship,  it  was  necessary  almost  to  supplicate  him  to  resume  it. 
All  that  was  done  was  to  place  a  committee  of  surveillance  over  the 
all  absorbing  authority  with  which  he  was  invested. 

The  dictator  was  evidently  impatient  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  Prince  Lubecki,  on  his  part,  had  come  to  the 
ecmdiusion  that  the  revolution  was  about  to  oie  away,  for  want  of 
prompt  and  vigorous  action.  Like  a  calculating  and  apathetic  ego« 
tist  as  he  was,  ne  offered  to  act  as  niediator,  having  no  other  object 
in  view  than  to  go  and  resume  his  place  in  his  master's  favour;  and 
he  set  out  for  St.  Petersburg,  accompanied  by  M.  Jezierski. 

His  departure  left  Warsaw  to  tne  empire  of  mediocrity.  As 
always  happens,  Wisocky  and  Zaliwski,  the  heroes  of  the  29th  of 
November,  had  seen  their  own  parts  terminate  with  the  cessation  of 
danger;  and,  before  the  effervescence  of  the  people  had  yet  sub- 
nded,  the  aristocracy*  were  already  concocting  their  intrigues,  dis- 
ciplining their  forces,  and  acquiring  control  over  public  a&irs  by 
the  crafts  of  diplomacy.  Prince  C2sartory8ki  sufferea  himself,  partly 
from  inertness  of  character,  partly  from  vafiity,  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  movement.  Some  enterprizing  men  were  ambitious 
finr  him,  and  in  his  stead,  and  they  created  a  royalty  for  him  in 
their  crafty  harangues.  He  was  nominated  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fidrs;  but  the  real  minister  was  Count  Malachowski,  an  active,  in- 
-tdfigent,  and  resolute  aristocrat. 

iSius,  whilst  Chlopicki  was  studying  how  he  might  stifle  the  re- 
volutionary spirit  at  home,  abroad  the  revolution  was  about  to  be 
lepresented  by  Czartoryski,  a  prince  of  intc^ty  and  good  faith,  but 
steeped  in  aristocratic  prejudices,  and  still  full  of  the  recollections  of 
Alexander's  finendship.    And,  as  if  these  were  not  hostile  influences 

*  Aritioeraey  and  nchiJiW  are  two  very  distinct  things  in  Poland:  this  must  not  be 
fiffgotten*    Bee  what  has  been  said  on  this  sabject  in  the  Ist  chapter. 

2a 
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enouffh,  Polish  democrat  liad  fiirthermoie  to  contend  against  the 
constitutional  part]^,  ^  Jed  by  Viment  Nemoiowski,  ttanslaior  of 
the  works  of  Benjamin  Constant,  whose  stenle  doctrines  he  had 
populariaed  in  Poland. 

When  the  insurrection  of  Wazsaw  was  known  in  Fkris,  the  event 
was  hailed  with  an  intoxication  of  delight.  The  heroiam  of  the 
Poles  was  celebrated  in  all  the  theatzes;  i)eo|de  accosted  each  other  in 
the  streets  with  the  phrase,  Poland  is  nee.  It  was  a  narional  ho& 
day  in  France,  a  second  revolution  of  July.  Aid  and  support  to 
our  Polish  brethren !  was  the  cry  on  all  sides. 

In  fact,  if  the  import  of  the  details  we  have  just  nanated  be  dnlf 
apprehended,  it  wul  be  clear  how  easily  and  efficadoiuly  Fiance 
xmght  have  aided  the  Polish  revolution.  It  was  not  neoesHuy  for 
the  government  either  to  march  an  army  to  Warsaw,  or  even.to  ad- 
dress the  language  of  menace  to  the  emperor;  to  save  Poland  it 
would  have  been  enough  to  send  thither  agents  secretly  ccniini»> 
fiioned  to  support,  in  vie  name  of  France,  the  democntio  party, 
which  was  capable,  by  its  daring  and  its  impetuodtv,  of  m^lrmr 
head  against  cuxnimstances.  That  party  would  then  have  jegaamn 
the  upper  hand;  the  intrigues  of  the  aristocracy  would  have  been 
baffled;  insurgent  Poland  would  have  armed  itself  with  ptopar 
gandiam,  the  weapon  of  the  audacious;  a  rush  would  have  "been 
made  on  Lithuania,  and  Chlopicki  would  have  fallen,  unless,  seeing 
himself  encouraged  by  France,  he  had  ehansed  his  system,  and  d]»> 
played,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  eztenmng  iSie  levoln- 
tion,  the  hearty  energy  he  devoted  to  paralyzing  its  xesooioea  and 
smothering  its  fire. 

But  suoi  were  not  the  plans  of  the  Palais  RoyaL  If  the  oourt 
appeared,  at  first,  to  shore  in  the  sympathies  of  France,  this  was 
solely  because  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  brave  them.  Oaie 
was  taken  to  belie,  in  the  secret  instructions  to  agents  abroad,  the 
aspect  assumed  in  pubUa 

Some  time  after  the  29th  of  November,  a  member  of  ihe  diet 
had  an  interview  with  the  French  consul.  ^'  What  are  we  to  expect 
from  the  sympathy  of  the  government  of  July  ?"  asked  M.  BienuuxkL 
'^  Nothing,"  was  the  consul's  cold  reply.  ^*But  should  finrtnoe 
favour  us,  should  our  successes  prove  to  Europe  all  the  eoeiKy  <' 
our  determination  and  all  the  reality  of  our  emancipation?'  "  1  le- 
peat,  sir,  that  you  have  neither  encouragement  nor  suraort  to  esqiecst 
from  the  cabinet  I  represent."  ^^  You  will  at  least  take  upoin  yoa  to 
be  the  medium  of  commimication  between  us  and  your  govern- 
ment?' **  No,  sir."  "  To  convey  to  it  our  despatches  ?"  "  Tkef 
will  be  opened  and  read  by  Austria."  '*  What,  then,  in  yoor  opt* 
nion,  ought  Poland  to  do?  *'  Submit."  M.  Biemadd  withdrew, 
iuU  of  surprise  and  indignation. 

Thus  then,   thanks  to  the  selfishness  of  govemmenta,  Poland 
was  already  beginning  to  find  verified  the  popular  and  too  ~ 
phrase  of  its  despair,  '*  Grod  is  too  high  and  France  too  ftr." 
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As  to  what  the  Poles  were  capable  of  effecting  had  they  not  been 
depiiyed  of  every  support,  even  indirect,  of  this  we  may  form  a 
conception  from  the  prodigies  of  their  long  straggle,  an  endless 
theme  of  admixation  forthe  world,  and  endlen  sabjeet  of  sorrow  for 
fnoioel 
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.  The  (Chamber  of  Peers  had  been  constituted  a  court  of  justice, 
and  £mr  peers  of  France,  MM.  Pasquier,  de  Bastard,  Siguier,  and 
Ponteooujant,  had  been  appointed  to  conduct  the  initiatoiT  ste^  of 
;tlie  proceedings  (Tinstruetian)  relatiye  to  the  prisoners  of  Vincennes. 

It  was  on  one  of  its  own  members,  Count  Floiian  de  Kergorlay, 
that  the  upper  chamber  made  the  first  essay  of  its  judidbJ  omnipo* 
ience.  This  fiery  tempered  gentilhomme  oeing  put  on  his  trial  for 
liavin^  publicly  reproached  the  deputies  with  tneir  luurpation  of 
sovereign  power,  the  new  king  with  the  illegitimacy  of  his  accession, 
and  the  mutilated  peerage  with  the  violation  of  its  oath,  was  con* 
xlemned  to  a  fine  of  500  firancs  and  ox  months'  imprisonment. 

To  discuss  royalty  is  to  destroy  it:  in  the  Count  de  S^ergorlay's 
•ffidr  M.  Persil,  the  procwreur  general  in  die  cour  royale,  had  nothing 
io  set  in  opposition  to  the  pretended  Intimacy  of  Charles  X.,  ex- 
cept the  sovereignty  of  a  people  which  hadnoteyenbeen  consulted.  All 
the  arguments  of  the  pubhc  accuser  ultimately  reposed  upon  the 
theory  of  tacit  consent.  Now  he  might  have  been  answered  that 
tacit  consent  is  valid  as  the  enimciation  of  a  &ct,  not  as  the  foun- 
dation of  a  ri^ht,  which  would  in  that  case  depend  on  an  insolent 
liypotheeis;  that  this  consent  almost  always  results  from  the  impos- 
obility  under  which  the  people  labours  of  coming  to  a  mutual  unoep- 
Btandmg  and  uttering  its  protest;  that  it  is  an  old  sophism  that  has 
served  tne  purpose  ot  every  tyranny;  that  Tiberius  had  in  his  favour 
the  tacit  consent  of  the  Komans,  when  at  his  least  firown  the  most 
illustrious  personages  swallowed  poison,  or  opened  their  veins,  with- 
out the  people  ceasing  to  bo  indifferent,  or  the  senate  to  be  mute; 
that  lastly,  not  to  go  back  so  far,  the  Restoration  itself  might  for 
fifteen  years  have  appealed  to  this  same  tacit  consent  in  justification  of 
its  own  outrageous  proceedings. 

M.  de  Kergorlay's  trial,  as  we  see,  pit  formidable  questions  to  the 
iasoe.  The  partisans  of  monarchy  were  alarmed.  A  projei  de  loi  was 
presented  to  the  Chamber  on  the  2dth  of  November,  which  forbade 
any  attach  on  the  order  ofsueceuUm  to  the  throne^  and  on  the  rights 
which  the  king  holds  from  the  voice  of  the  nation.  The  law  was  passed 
with  all  speed,  a  law  which  set  out  with  predicatiujg  a  fiction  in 
order  to  sneltcr  firom  criticism  the  majesty  of  a  man,  in  a  country  in 
which  themajesty  of  Gx>d  was  left  open  to  all  asndlants.    M.  Gtuzot 
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supported  the  measure,  a  strange  proceeding  on  the-  part  of  a  pub- 
licist who  had  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  reason  ia  his  works,  and 
who  was  a  protestant. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  at  eiffht  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  ex- 
ministers  were  transferred  from  tne  Ch&teau  de  Vincennes  to  the 
prison  of  the  Petit  Luxembourg.  Extraordinary  precautions  had 
been  taken.  The  Bois  de  Vincennes  was  filled  with  soldiers.  On  re- 
ceiving orders  to  that  effect,  MM.  de  Polignac,  de  Peyronnet,  and  de 
Gruemon  Ranville  immediately  stepped  into  the  carriage  provided  for 
them:  but  M.  de  Chantelauze  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  suffer- 
ing acutely,  so  that  he  screamed  with  pain  whenever  an  attempt  was 
made  to  raise  him  up.  His  removal  could  not  be  effected  till  the 
evening.  The  prisoners'  escort  consisted  of  two  piquets  of  cavalry 
of  the  national  ^ard,  brought  up  during  the  night  by  Generu 
Carbonel,  a  squadron  of  chasseurs,  commanded  by  General  Fabvier, 
and  a  detachment  of  artiller3r  furnished  by  the  ffarrison  of  Vin- 
cennes. The  minister  of  the  interior  was  on  horseback.  The  pro- 
cession took  its  way  by  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  to  the 
Bastille,  the  Pont  a  AusterUtz,  the  Boulevards  Neufs,  and  the  Rue 
d'Enfer,  and  entered  the  Luxembourg,  by  the  gate  of  the  Observa- 
toire.  The  last  ministers  of  the  Restoration  could  look  out6om  their 
carriage  on  the  spot  where  the  blood  of  Marshal  Ney  had  been  shed, 

The  anger  of  the  people  had  for  some  time  past  aj>peared  assuaged. 
Some  groups,  indeed,  had  been  seen  moving  in  ffllence  round  llie 
Luxembourg  palace,  but  the  waUs  of  the  capital  were  no  loncer 
covered  with  placards  invoking  vengeance,  and  no  more  sIhoutB  fixr 
blood  were  heard  in  the  thoroughfares.  How  indeed  was  it  to  be 
supposed  that  a  people  which  had  shown  itself  in  the  month  of  July 
so  magnanimous,  and  so  proud  of  its  magnanimity,  should  have 
persevered  with  such  cruel  obstinacy  in  demanding  four  heads? 
Moreover  it  was  not  against  the  people  the  ordoxmances  had  been 
levelled.  If  it  had  thought  otherwise  when  it  presented  itself 
in  arms  in  the  streets,  enough  had  since  been  done  to  undeceive  it. 
Accordingly  the  Jmtmal  des  Dibats  said,  with  respect  to  the  ie> 
moval  of  tne  ex-ministers,  *'  During  this  long  transit  throua^  lo 
populous  a  faubourg,  and  one  which  took  so  active  a  part  in  the 
days  of  July,  no  crowds  were  collected  together,  no  snouts  weie 
heard;  every  one  went  on  with  his  business  as  usual;  one  would 
have  been  disposed  to  think  that  even  curiosity  had  given  plaoe  to  a 
deep  sense  of  decorum." 

I5ut  while  justice  was  thus  done  the  people  in  words,  the  executive 
manifested  its  distrust  by  measures,  the  overstrained  prudence  of  nrfuoli 
might  have  been  considered  by  the  people  either  as  a  plot  or  as  an  is* 
suit.  Military  works  were  effected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital.  Orders  had  been  ^ven,  it  was  said,  at  the  royal  lendenoe 
to  have  baggage-waggons  in  readiness  in  case  of  flignt.  Genenl 
Lafayette,  already  commander-in-chief  of  the  national  guards  of  tlie 
kingdom,  was  invested  with  the  conmiand  of  the  troopaof  the  line. 
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His  chef  cCkat-major  was  ordered  to  concert  measures  with  General 
Fabvier.  Lastly,  by  a  proclamation  of  the  8th  of  December,  all  the 
national  guards  of  l?aris  and  the  suburbs  were  prohibited  from  lay- 
iii^aside  their  uniform  after  the  14th,  on  any  pretence  whateyer. 

xhe  same  thing  naturallj  occurred  then  as  nad  taken  place  during 
the  discussion  on  the  punishment  of  death:  the  multitude  felt  itself 
ofiended;  it  became  exasperated,  and,  goaded  by  its  sufferings,  it 
vented  its  passions  on  the  first  object  that  fell  in  its  wa]^  with  an  im- 
petuosity tne  more  terrible  inasmuch  as  it  was  unreflecting. 

The  ioUy  of  mankind  is  a  serious  and  sad  theme  for  meditation. 
The  people  suffered  itself  to  be  wholly  engrossed  with  idle  anxieties, 
and  it  let  a  discussion  passed  unnoticed,  in  which  its  dearest  interests 
were  involved !  How  often  had  the  working  classes  execrated  in  their 
distress  the  unjust  partition  of  taxation.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  droits  reunis  there  was  not  one  indigent  family  that  had 
not  protested  with  cries  of  despair  against  tne  daily  wrong  done 
to  poverty.  And  yet  it  was  scarcely  known  in  the  faubourgs  that 
a  law,  authorizing  the  collection  of  the  existing  imposts,  haa  been 
presented  to  the  Chamber;  that  the  aboUtion  of  the  indirect 
taxes  had  found  very  few  advocates  there,  and  many  opponents; 
that  M.  Charles  Dupin  had  spoken  in  favour  of  alleviating 
the  burdens  on  property,  and  throwing  the  chief  weight  of  taxation 
on  the  indirect  contributions,  that  is  to  say,  on  wine  and  tobacco, 
the  only  luxuries  of  the  poor,  and  on  salt,  their  only  condiment; 
that  these  were  to  be  the  doctrines  of  the  new  regime,  as  they  had 
been  those  of  the  Restoration  and  of  tlie  Empire;  and  that  in  a 
word  the  people  ought  to  think  itself  very  fortunate  that  the  Cham- 
ber, in  consideration  of  the  very  recent  resistances  encoimtered  by 
the  fisc,  was  pleased  to  repeal  the  toll  on  the  admission  of  wine  into 
towns  with  a  population  under  4000  souls,  and  to  reduce  the  dues  on 
xelail  traffic. 

These  were  matters  that  concerned  the  people  alone;  little  was 
said  about  them.  The  discussion  did  not  even  occupy  a  whole  sit- 
ting. The  multitude,  so  ready  to  fire  up  for  the  sake  of  chimeras, 
was  about  to  take  up  its  old  burden  again  without  a  murmur. 

Things  were  in  tliis  position  when  the  public  ear  was  startled  by 
the  news  of  Benjamin  Constant's  death. 

The  whole  city  was  afoot  to  accompany  to  their  last  resting-place 
the  mortal  remains  of  a  man  who  had  deserved  well  of  liberalism. 
Ministers,  deputies,  peers  of  France,  and  young  men  of  the  sohools, 
all  assiuned  the  garb  of  mourning;  all  came  forth  to  do  honour  to  his 
memory.  The  people,  too,  flocked  to  this  funeral  fete  as  it  does  to 
all  fetes.  A  squadron  of  cavalry  opened  the  march.  The  first  six 
lemons  of  the  national  guard  preceded  the  bier,  which  was  heaped 
With  laiurel  crowns;  the  last  six  legions  followed  it,  and  the  hearse 
was  drawn  by  young  men.  On  each  side  of  it  walked,  in  silence  and 
with  heads  uncovered,  M.  Delaberge,  chief  mourner,  and  the  digni- 
taries of  the  kingdom.     The  colours  hung  with  crape,  the  drunui 
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muffled,  thousandfl  of  heads  uncoTered,  the  oountrymen  of  the  de- 
ceased, haying  the  word  Alsace  traced  on  their  arms,  to  claim,  as  it 
were,  a  share  m  the  triumph  of  the  dust  they  followed,  the  presenoe 
in  the  procession  of  a  detachment  of  old  mutilated  soldiers,  all  thi* 
&rmed  a  spectacle  full  of  melancholy  grandeur.  The  famml  train 
proceeded  tcit  slowly  along  the  Boulevards,  looking  at  a  distance 
£ke  a  vast  and  almost  motionless  sea.  A  low  strain  of  musici  above 
which  rose  the  dismal  sound  of  the  tam  tam,  announced  the  ^ypoaoh 
of  the  venerated  remains.  Saddened  &oe8  appeared  at  ev^y  win- 
dow, and  laurels  or  flowers  were  dropped  upon  the  bier.  But  the 
passions  and  the  prdects  of  the  living  were  busily  astir  round  Ae 
dead  man's  clay.  When  the  hearse  kft  the  temple  where  the  pfo* 
oession  had  stopped  to  pray,  a  great  noise  and  tumult  arose.  ^*  To 
the  Pantheon !  to  the  Pantheon  I"  was  loudly  shouted.  The  Ftefeot 
of  tlie  Seine  interposed.  *''  The  law  shall  liave  its  way,"  he  said:— ft 
formidable  phrase,  subsequently  uttered  over  another  coffin,  whence 
civil  war  burst  forth.  The  procession  resumed  its  route  to  the  oemch 
tery.  Some  students  hurried  to  the  Place  du  Pantheon  to  make  an 
attempt  at  an  apotheosis.  The  weather  was  wet  and  gloomy;  nieht 
was  closing  on  the  ci^ ;  the  mourners  advanced  by  torchlight.  La- 
fayette stepped  out  from  the  dense  crowd  of  the  funeral  train  to 
pronounce  the  farewell  words.  Suddenly  he  was  seen  stumbling  by 
the  edge  of  the  ^ve  into  which  his  friend  had  been  let  down,  ana 
into  which  he  himself  was  near  falling.  All  was  then  at  an  end,  and 
the  multitude  dispersed  in  the  dark. 

Benjamin  Constant  had  died  in  penury,  and  almost  of  starvatilon. 

He  was  a  man  of  singularly  vi^rous  intellect,  of  a  feeble  tempeAi- 
ment,  and  a  cold  heart.  His  rectitude  of  judgment  led  him  to  hatred 
of  injustice,  and  by  force  of  talent  he  could  occasionally  rise  to  pa^ 
siou;  but  he  rarely  displayed  energy,  because  this  was  not  necessaij 
to  liim,  either  to  stigmatise  an  abuse,  or  to  deal  a  mortal  blow  to  aa 
enemy.  Adroit  in  eluding  difficulties,  master  of  all  the  resources  of 
language,  familiar  with  the  most  subtle  artifices  of  thought,  he  dis* 
tilled  without  effort  the  venom  that  lurked  in  his  good-humour, 
making  sport  of  his  adversaries  and  of  obstacles,  and  always  with  the 
same  easy  suavity.  He  had  given  proof  of  the  art  of  the  romance 
writer  in  his  Adolphe,  and  of  the  science  of  the  statesman  in  hie 
work  on  religion;  and  the  suppleness  of  his  talents  seem  to  have  de- 
termined him  in  the  choice  of  his  doctrines.  The  constitutional 
s^stemi  subsists  only  by  fictions,  balancings,  and  the  complications  it 
^vos  rise  to;  it  ^ves  subtle  natures  the  advantage  over  strong  and 
sunple  minds.  S'or  this  precisely  it  was  fitted  to  allure  Benjamin 
Constant,  and  in  fiict,  by  nis  ideas,  his  sentiments,  his  turn  of  mind, 
the  levity  of  his  morab,  his  admiration  for  Voltaire,  and  his  habits 
of  opposition,  he  belonged  to  that  English  and  protestant  school  of 
which  Moimier  was  the  orator,  Nocker  the  financier,  Madame  de 
Stael  the  heroine,  and  of  which  the  Emperor  Alexander,  educated 
by  Laharpe,  became  an  adept    Benjamin  Constant  enunciated  ihe 
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dofltnnes  of  that  school  with  admirable  Tigoor  of  atyle.    But  thero 


IS  in  Imn,  in  spite  of  his  profession  of  liDeralisin,  a  great  stock  of 
indiflference,  a  sceptiGal  mstability  often  manifested  by  glaring  con* 
tiadictionB.  A  rei^  offeree  andTiolenoe  would  have  extLaguiahed 
him;  for  having  neither  the  fire  that  had  rendered  Danton  popular^ 
nor  the  convictions  that  had  made  Robespierre  all  potent,  neither 
did  he  possess  that  deplorable  serenitj  which  Bar^re  drew  firom  his 
readiness  to  serve  all  parties.  Benjamin  Constant's  place  in  a  repre* 
sentative  system  was  therefore  marked  out;  he  seemed  appointed 
to  play  an  opposition  part  on  account  of  his  taste  for  populanty,  and 
his  sympathies  with  the  young. 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  had  just  been  rendered  honoum  so 
estraordinaiT,  that  Mirabeau,  who  died  in  the  fulness  of  his  glory^ 
had  reoeived  none  greater.  Like  Mirabeau,  Constant  was  open  to 
the  charge  of  not  naving  been  capable  of  refusing  to  the  last  the 
largcasco  of  the  court.  But  he  dia  not  sell  himsdf :  his  soul  waa 
iDcwaUe  of  a  sordid  action :  only  a  too  strong  predilection  for  play, 
sombined  with  the  ignorance  of  business  common  to  men  of  thought^ 
luid  plunged  him  into  a  state  of  distress  of  which  he  had  to  enduie 
ail  the  bitterness.  Though  he  possessed  several  houses  in  Paiis,  and 
Has  suiToimded  with  the  outward  signs  of  opulence,  such,  at  times, 
was  bis  destitution,  that  a  friend  one  day  surprised  him  in  the  act  of 
hieakfiusting  on  a  morsel  of  stale  bread,  which  he  moistened  in  water. 
Ihe  details  of  this  penurv,  in  which  his  old  ago  wasted  away,  were 
so  poignant,  that  none  of  his  iriends  dared  to  disclose  the  secret  of 
ima  after  his  death.  They  spoke  merely  of  sorrows  that  had  cast 
a  gkwm  over  his  latter  dajrs,  and  the  melancholy  words  were  called 
to  mind  which  he  had  uttered  from  the  tribune  the  day  he  appeared 
thflvefor  the  last  time. 

Be  this  as  it  majr,  liberalism  had  celebrated  its  own  glory  in  tiie 
pompous  obsequies  it  bestowed  on  Constant.  Grand  spectaolea  serve 
as  a  parade  of  strength  to  dazzle  the  people.  Every  solemnity  is  a 
neana  of  government. 

The  day  of  the  trial  arrived.  When  questioned  as  to  the  kind  of 
ponidunent  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  theao* 
cuaed,  M.  Mauguin  answered,  Death.  This  reply  was  soon  known 
to  the^ourt,  and  the  Chamber,  dreading  the  tribunelike  impetuosity 
of  M.  Mauffoin,  seized  the  opportunity  to  substitute  M.  Persil  in 
his  stead,  i^en  the  iuges-instrw^eurs  were  to  assume  a  new  charac- 
ter, and  beoome  pubuo  accusers.  The  report  presented  on  the  29th 
of  November  by  M.  Bastard  sufficiently  mdicated  the  views  of  tiie 
peenge.  "  The  penal  code  is  inapplicable  to  the  trial,"  said  the  re- 
porter, and  he  took  care  to  attribute  to  the  court  of  peers  a  judicial 
ipotence  which,  by  placing  it  above  the  laws,  permittai  it  to 


Hie  proceedings  be^  on  the  15th  of  December.  The  judgment 
Ul  was  thronged  with  spectators  at  nine  o'clock  in  tiie  morning.  Aa 
udur  appeazea  with  a  wnite  wand  in  his  hand  tipped  witban  ivot^ 
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ball,  with  which  he  struck  three  blows.  The  judges  entered.  Fingers 
were  pointed  from  the  galleries  at  such  of  them  as  had  passed  that  fa- 
mous sentence  of  death  on  Marshal  Ney,  which  was  an  assassination. 
The  registrar  of  the  court  was  also  particularly  noticed ;  he  it  was  who 
had  read  the  fatal  sentence  to  the  Prince  de  la  Moskowa.  Michel 
Ney  seemed  thus  to  be  avenged  on  his  judges  and  on  the  Bourbons. 

The  accused  were  in  their  turn  led  in.  Their  demeanour  appeared 
neither  arrogant  nor  timid.  M.  de  Chantelauzc  was  unwell,  and  his 
fece  was  very  pale.  The  Prince  de  Polignac  displayed  a  sort  of  in- 
genuous seremty,  and  M.  de  Pcyronnet  never  for  an  instant  lost  his 
self-possession,  whilst  M.  de  Gucrnon  Ranville,  as  if  indifferent  to  the 
last  accidents  of  an  evil  fortune  tliat  had  nearly  expended  all  its  force, 
opened  a  pamphlet,  which  he  began  to  peruse  attentively. 

The  examinations  of  the  prisoners  were  such  as  miffht  have  been 
expected.  M.  Pasquier,  a  courtier,  shaped  his  questions  in  such  a 
way  that  it  was  possible  for  the  accused  to  justify  themselves  by  cast- 
ing the  responsibility  of  all  the  disasters  on  Charles  X. :  but  they 
carefully  avoided  the  snare  spread  for  their  honour  with  the  intention 
of  saving  their  lives;  and  dicir  replies  were  a  last  testimony  of  fidelity 
to  their  absent  and  unfortunate  master. 

The  depositions  of  witnesses  followed  the  examination  of  the  pri- 
soners. The  revolution  was  about  to  pass  in  living  presence  before 
the  eyes  of  Charles  X.'s  ministers,  to  call  them  to  account  for  the 
blood  shed.  There  were  some  terrible  moments  for  them  in  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings.  The  witne^es  were  numerous.  One  deposed 
how  the  fight  began,  and  liow  many  families  had  been  made  mourners 
on  the  very  first  day.  Another  spoke  to  strange  and  fearful  scenes, 
the  people  drunk  with  heroism  and  rage;  horsemen  galloping  be* 
wildcrcd  through  the  city ;  soldiers  falling  here  and  tliere  by  balls 
discharged  from  every  street  comer;  paving  stones  falling  like  hail 
from  the  house  tops,  flung  by  the  hands  of  women  and  children;  in 
a  word,  war  everywhere,  and  Paris  struggUng  in  the  midst  of 
chaos.  A  third  depicted  in  glowing  language  the  calm  fanaticism 
of  Prince  Polignac  m  the  very  heat  of  the  carnage,  and  the  criminal 
bewilderment  of  Marmont.  A  father  related  how  after  going  out 
from  home,  where  he  left  his  son  full  of  fife,  he  returned  omy  to  find 
that  son  drenched  in  blood,  and  to  weep  over  his  corpse. 

Of  all  these  accusing  testimonies  the  most  overwhelming  for  the  pri- 
soners was  that  of  M.  Arago,  when  he  reported  this  infatuated  phrase 
of  1\I.  de  Polignac :  If  the  troops  join  the  people^  why  then^  the  troops  too 
must  he  fired  upon,  M.  de  Martignac,  the  prince's  defender,  strove 
to  cast  some  cloud  of  doubt  on  this  fact,  whereupon  M.  Arago  drew 
him  aside  and  whispered  to  him  "  I  recommend  vou  to  let  my  testi- 
mony pass,  and  that  of  M.  Delarue  which  confirms  it  For  your 
client's  sake  do  not  force  me  to  speak  the  whole  truth:  it  would  be  his 
death  warrant.  Do  you  know  that  M.  de  Polignac  said  on  the  28th 
to  M.  Blanchard,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  fine  voice,  and  who  had 
been  commanding  the  discharge  of  cannon  at  the  Place  de  Grere, 
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^VminmieemvirtoheartifydeHgkiedmeasUhastkUdaj^''  '^Isitpofi- 
aUet"  exdaimed  M.  de  Mardgnac,  in  consterxuitioii.  ^*  And  do  you- 
know  that,  seeing  the  grief  in  which  Geneial  Tromelin  was  plunsed 
Ir^  the  contemplation  of  so  many  frightful .  scenes,  the  prince  said  to 
him,  *  What  are  you  afraid  off  Once  collected  in  tlie  Place  Venddme 
Aertoohers  are  lost  I  would  pajf  them  to  do  what  they  are  now  doing P 
M.  de  Martignac  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  M.  Arago,  who  did 
not  desire  the  death  of  the  accused,  promised  not  to  add  these  tre- 
mendous facts  to  his  deposition. 

A  report  had  for  some  days  been  in  circulation  that  M.  de  S^mon* 
Tilie  had  many  significant  and  sin^ar  facts  to  disclose.  Curiosity 
was  strongly  excited;  it  became  still  more  intense  when  the  witness 
appeared  at  the  bar.  He  advanced  with  tottering  steps,  with  stooping 
fiffiire,  as  if  bent  down  under  the  burden  of  his  memory.  His  face, 
which  wore  the  marks  of  old  age,  had  at  this  moment  a  peculiar 
expression  of  excitement  and  suffering.  Half  kneeling  on  the  chair 
ffiven  him  to  lean  upon,  he  spoke  in  a  languid  and  feeble  voice.  He 
bad  to  relate  the  proceedings,  the  course  of  which  had  led  him  on 
the  28th  of  July  nrst  to  the  council  of  ministers  and  afterwards  to 
St  Cloud.  On  coming  to  the  moment  when  Charles  X.  had  received 
Iiim,  he  suddenly  stopped  short,  unable  to  overcome  his  emotion. 
The  assembly  was  in  suspense.  '^  I  know  not  whether  I  ou^ht  to 
ffo  on,'*  he  said :  but  in  obedience  to  the  president's  order  he  contmued 
Bis  narrative.  He  represented  Charles  X.  at  first  resisting  all  com- 
pmmise,  then  sof);enin^  as  he  thought  of  the  unfortunate  daughter  of 
LooiB  XVI.,  letting  his  head  drop  upon  his  breast,  and  submitting 
with  anguish  to  the  humiliation  of  surrendering  the  sword  of  the 
monarchy.  The  sensation  produced  by  this  picture  was  profound, 
lean  flowed  from  many  eyes;  but  those  who  knew  M.  de  S^monville 
aw  in  his  narrative  and  his  demeanour  only  a  well-contrived  piece 
ef  acting. 

The  discussion  now  began  between  the  advocates  for  the  prosecu- 
tioQ  and  those  for  the  defence;  but  it  was  carried  on  upon  neither 
side  with  dignity  or  good  faith. 

In  reproaching  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.  with  the  violation  of 
the  charter,  and  in  making  that  the  ground  for  denouncing  them, 
the  accusers  palpablv  disregarded  the  truth,  for  it  was  by  virtue  of 
the  14th  article  of  the  charter  that  the  Polignac  ministry  suspended 
tfie  constitution. 

The  accused  on  their  part,  in  resting  their  defence  on  that  article, 
adopted  a  line  of  argument  in  which  there  was  very  UtUe  candour 
md  honesty;  for  when  laws  conceal  in  their  text  the  overthrow  of 
aU  liberty,  contempt  for  the  people,  despotism,  and  civil  war,  it  thea 
becomes  a  duty  to  abstain  firom  all  contact  with  those  laws;  and  to 
administer  them  is  a  crime. 

If  then  there  had  been  in  that  assembly,  before  which  this  ^reat 
diama  was  enacted,  none  but  manly  souls,  the  accusers  would  have 
contented  themselves  with  saying,  **  You  have  desired  despotism Xr  , 
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to  reacli  it  you  have  dared  every  thing.  Thtougli  you  thousands  of 
citizens  have  perished.  You  have  evoked  from  out  our  insdtutiona 
hatred,  carnage,  every  convulsion,  every  disaster.  What  law  can 
authorise  such  atrocities?  and  if  there  is  a  law  that  authorises  them, 
who  shall  absolve  you  from  the  guilt  of  having  applied  it?  You  have 
reckoned  on  the  sword:  vanquished,  submit  to  the  law  of  the  sword: 
prepare  yourself  to  die !" 

And  to  tliis  language  what  other  reply  had  the  accused  to  make 
but  this,  **  What  we  have  done  we  believed  it  was  our  duty  to  do  for 
the  salvation  of  the  monarchy.  It  was  a  game  in  which  it  was  a 
simple  matter  of  course  that  each  of  us  should  stake  his  head.  Yoa 
are  victors,  and  we  know  that  it  is  childisli  to  argue  against  might ; 
if  the  scaffold  awaits  us,  we  are  ready." 

But  it  rarely  happens  in  monarchical  countries  that  parties  rise  to 
this  degree  of  frankness  and  courage.  Here  the  accused  did  not 
understand  that  the  scaffold  alone  could  bestow  amnesty  upon  them, 
by  mingling  their  blood  with  that  they  had  caused  to  flow.  And 
as  for  tlie  accusers,  their  policy  being  to  show  that  the  revolntioii 
had  been  effected  solely  for  the  maintenance  of  the  charter,  they 
would  talk  of  nothing  but  the  violated  constitution. 

It  was  on  tliis  pretended  violation  that  M.  Persil  made  the  whole 
prosecution  turn;  and  thus  he  involved  himself  in  a  labyrinth  of 
contradictions,  subtleties  and  sophisms. 

To  prove  that  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.  had  not  deviated  firom 
the  terms  of  the  charter,  the  14th  article  had  been  cited,  which  gaTS 
the  king  the  right  of  making  the  rules  and  ordinances  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  state.  M.  Persil  refused  to  recoenize  the 
authority  of  that  article,  which  he  combated  by  means  of  thefoUowiiur 
article,  wherein  it  was  set  forth  that  the  legislativepower  is  exercased 
collectively  by  the  king  and  the  chambers.  The  reasoning  was 
evidently  vicious,  since  the  14tli  article  related  to  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  15th  to  ordinary  cases.  Accoroingly  the 
ministers  could  only  have  been  reproached  with  having  made  a  per- 
fidious estimate  of  the  exigencies  of  the  moment;  of  having  exagge- 
rated its  perils  in  order  to  rule  at  their  ease;  of  having  mendaciously 
alleged  as  a  pretext  for  their  audacity  the  scurity  of  tne  state,  which 
was  not  endangered;  or,  even  without  going  so  far,  vrith  having 
committed  one  of  those  errors,  which  in  politics  are  crimes.  But  to 
pursue  this  line  of  argument,  would  have  been  to  renounce  the 
poUcy  adopted  by  the  court  ever  since  July,  1830.  If  the  prosecu- 
tion consented  not  to  consider  the  ordinances  as  a  violation  of  the 
very  letter  of  the  charter,  it  ran  the  risk  of  stripping  the  ievolutlo& 
of  that  spurious  character  of  legality  which  it  was  the  scheme  of  the 
new  policy  to  set  in  opposition  to  generous  impulses,  to  dazing 
hopes,  ana  to  all  the  projects  of  innovators.  NevertheleBs,  with,  s 
very  extraordinary  inconsistency,  after  having  absolutely  denied  the 
import  of  the  14th  article,  M.  Persil  did  not  scruple  to  say,  "  Nofe 
that  we  would  go  the  length  of  saying,  that  if  any  great  danger 
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arose,  the  king  had  not  the  right  to  possess  himself  for  the  moment 
of  all  the  powers  of  the  state;  but  we  say  that  this  woiild  not  be  bj 
virtue  of  tne  14th  article,  which  supposes  the  employment  cf  legal 
meanfl,  but  by  virtue  of  necessity,  which  lecognixes  neither  time, 
Aor  place,  nor  conditions."  These  were  remarkable  words,  dis* 
dosing  in  the  men  of  the  hew  r^ime  the  intention  of  keemsg  in 
sesenre  for  ihemselyes  that  occasicmal  dictator^p,  which  tuey  ao« 
cosed  their  adversaries  of  having  seized. 

It  bad  further  been  said,  with  a  view  to  prove  that  the  accused 
were  protected  by  the  charter,  ''  According  to  the  constitution,  the 
king  is  inviolable,  and  the  ministers  are  responsible.  Has  the  in- 
violability of  Charles  X.  been  respected?  Has  he  not  been  viated 
in  his  old  age  with  perpetual  exile?  Has  he  not  been  punished 
even  in  the  person  of  his  grandson,  who  was  innocent?  Has  not 
his  race  been  for  ever  proscribed?  The  responsibility  of  the 
ministers  has  therefore  been  turned  aside,  and  cast  upon  the  head  of 
their  master,  who  by  his  misfortunes  has  absorbed  it  wholly."  To 
this  M.  Persil  replied,  that  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  ministers, 
but  for  their  signatures,  the  monarch's  impotence  would  have 
alenced  his  will.  ^'  What  matters  after  that,"  he  said,  ^^the  lot  that 
kas  befallen  the  king  and  his  dynasty?  Justice  is  here  in  accord- 
ance with  the  most  common-place  morality.  Neither  the  one  noc 
the  other  sanctions  the  confounding  together  of  two  things  that  aio 
distinct,  or  the  pardoning  criminals  or  accomplices  because  the  prin- 
cipal malefactor  has  suffered  the  penalty  due  to  his  misdeeds."  In 
a  moral  point  of  view  M.  Persd  no  doubt  was  right,  bat  be  was 
irron^  on  the  principles  of  die  charter,  which  declai^  the  king  and 
his  ministers  imequally  responsible,  when  they  are  equally  criminaL 
So,  then,  did  not  M.  Persil  denounce  that  charter  as  a  work  of 
iniquity,  when  he  a£Srmed  in  the  face  of  all  men,  that  community 
of  crime  infers  community  of  punishment? 

Another  difficulty  presentea  itself  The  charter,  it  is  true,  ratified 
the  responsibility  of  ministers  in  case  of  treason  or  of  extortion,  but 
it  lef))  It  to  other  laws,  not  yet  in  existence  in  1830,  to  specify  that 
dass  of  crimes,  and  to  determine  th^  prosecution.  How  was  the 
silence  of  the  constitution  to  be  remedied?  The  reporter  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  had  solved  the  question  by  proposing  to  confer 
OQ  the  peerage,  as  a  court  of  justice,  the  twofold  faculty  of  defining 
the  crime  and  naming  the  punishment.  But  this  would  have  been 
to  carry  the  revolution  beyond  the  limits  of  the  charter,  a  coutbc, 
above  all  things,  dreaded  by  the  most  clear-sighted  champions  of 
the  Palais  Royal.  M.  Persil,  therefore,  inveighed  earnestly  against 
this  doctrine. 

Nevertheless,  being  himself  aware  bow  crazy  was  the  scaffolding 
of  the  prosecution,  he  took  care  to  conceal  the  poverty  of  his  logic 
under  tne  rudeness  of  his  language.  The  words  perfidy  and  c»w- 
azdice  were  every  moment  in  his  mouth ;  he  was  bitter,  insulting, 
and  implacable.    Embodjdng  in  his  rhetoric  the  splenetic  feelings  of 
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the  bourgeoisie,  lie  revelled  with  savage  vehemence  in  the  pleasure 
of  trampfing  on  the  vanquished  representatives  of  that  aristocracj, 
but  lately  so  arrogant  and  disdainful. 

M.  de  Polimiac's  tranquillity  was  not  at  all  ruffled  during  M. 
Persil's  speech;  but  M.  de  Peyronnet  shot  angry  glances  at  his 
accuser;  and  his  abrupt  movements  often  betrayed  the  pangs  of 
his  wounded  pride.  When  it  was  his  turn  to  speak,  he  rose  and 
proved  that  a  circular,  dated  a  month  before  his  accession  to  office, 
had  been  inserted  in  the  indictment  against  him.  M.  Persil  was 
confused,  and  stammered  out  some  unsatisfactory  excuses;  whereupon 
the  accused  retorted  in  a  slow  and  solemn  voice:  "  Sir,  you  call 
for  heavy  pains  and  penalties:  truth  is  for  us  a  right,  for  you  a 
duty."  This  incident,  in  itself  of  little  moment,  nevertheless  made  a 
strong  impression  on  die  assembly.  Some  were  surprised,  others 
indignant,  at  the  advantages  afforded  the  accused  by  the  incon- 
sistencics  of  the  prosecution. 

Whilst  these  various  emotions  were  prevailing,  M.  de  Martignac 
rose  to  speak  on  behalf  of  his  client,  M.  de  Polignac.  There  was 
something  touching  in  the  relative  position  of  M.  de  Martignac  and 
one  of  the  accused,  M.  do  Peyronnet.  They  had  been  bom  in  the 
same  town  and  in  the  same  year,  as  the  orator  stated  in  the  ban- 
ning of  his  address.  Their  destinies  had  run  a  parallel  course  at 
college,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  magistracy.  "  And  now,*'  said  M. 
de  Martignac,  '^  after  having  had  our  share  of  high  station  we 
meet  once  more;  I,  as  formerly,  lending  the  aid  of  my  voice  to  an 
accused  man;  he  as  a  captive,  the  object  of  prosecution,  forced  to 
defend  his  periled  life  ana  good  name.  The  long  confraternity,  whidb 
so  many  events  had  left  undisturbed,  was  for  a  moment  interrupted 
by  the  unhappy  effects  of  poUtical  dissension.  These  walls,  within 
which  we  now  stand,  have  sometimes  witnessed  our  acrimonious 
debates;  but  of  all  these  recollections,  that  of  our  old  fiiendship 
alone  presented  itself  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes !" 

M.  de  Martignac's  speech  was  full  of  a  persuasive  and  gentle  elo- 

Juence  characteristic  of  his  stylo.  He  first  applied  mmself  to 
emonstrate  that  the  fall  of  Charles  X.'s  dynasty  had  relieved  from 
all  responsibility  the  four  ministers,  the  survivors  of  the  wreck.  He 
asked  where  were  the  guarantees  the  charter  had  promised  them, 
where  the  laws  of  blood  applicable  to  the  crimes  imputed  to  them. 
And  what  were  those  crimes?  They  had  violatea  the  charter? 
But  was  the  14th  article  so  clear  as  to  leave  no  excuse  for  having 
interpreted  it  in  favour  of  the  tottering  throne,  in  favour  of  the  an- 
cient monarchy  of  the  Bourbons  when  the  tempest  once  more 
assailed  it? 

Then  spcfiking  of  the  civil  war  so  audaciously  provoked,  and  after- 
wards fomented,  M.  de  Martignac  poignantly  expressed  the  horror 
with  which  he  regarded  it;  and  in  order  to  clear  his  client  of  the 
frightful  imputation  of  having  deliberately  designed  it,  he  called  to 
mind  all  the  traits  of  good  feeling  exhibited  in  the  life  of  M.  de 
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Polignac,  and  pointed  out  the  excessive  tenderness  of  his  heart,  as 
evinced  even  in  his  greatest  errors.  And  yet  that  man's  head  was  de* 
manded:  wherefore?  What  more  was  it  needful  to  add  to  that' ven- 
geance which  had  plaoed  between  France  and  the  dynasty  ahe 
iqected,  the  vast  sea,  and  still  more  vast  events.  •  Tliiee  ciowios 
shivered  in  three  days,  the  flag  of  eight  centuries  rent  in  an  hour, 
were  not  these  sufficient  triumphs?  What  was  the  use  of  making 
might  cruel?  Was  there  no  oanger  to  be  apprehended  from  accus- 
toming men's  eyes  to  the  implements  of  execution  I  '*  You  are  lay- 
ing the  foimdations  of  a  new  throne,''  said  M.  de  Martignac  in  con- 
clusion ;  '^  do  not  place  them  on  a  soil  drenched  with  blood  and  tears. 
The  blow  you  would  strike  would  open  an  abyss,  and  these  four 
heads  would  not  be  sufficient  to  fill  it." 

The  next  day,  December  19,  M.  de  Peyronnet  having  risen  to 
speak,  there  was  a  singular  thrill  of  curiosity  throughout  me  assem- 
bly. Haughty  language  was  expected,  but  the  expectation  was  disap- 
pointed. M.  de  Peyronnet's  speech  was  an  appeal  to  the  indulgent 
opinion  of  the  pubhc  and  of  his  judges.  He  narrated  his  life  with 
a  modest  self-appoval.  In  early  life  he  had  devoted  his  youthful 
.ardoiu:  to  assuaging  poignant  affliction  and  protecting  the  unfortu- 
nate.  When  he  afterwards  became  engaged  in  pubhc  afi^rs,  he 
.  brought  to  his  duties  a  firm  conviction,  and  at  the  same  time  a  hoart 
open  to  pity.  It  was  through  him  the  two  anmesties  had  been 
called  for  and  obtained  imder  the  Restoration;  it  was  he  who  had 
turned  aside  from  the  heads  of  General  Parth^,  of  Olanier  and 
Pradin  the  sword  of  royalist  vengeance  already  upliflbed  over  them. 
.  Standing  there  as  he  did  within  a  few  paces  of  the  scaffold,  it  was 
allowable  for  him  to  mention  that  more  than  three  himdred  con- 
victed persons  owed  life  and  hberty  to  him.  There  was  nothing  in 
Lis  pohtical  career  which  his  conscience  told  him  it  was  his  interest 
to  conceal,  or  his  duty  to  disavow.  As  for  the  law  of  sacrilege,  if 
he  had  proposed  that  sajiguinary  law,  it  was  only  because  he  was 
forced  along  by  the  irresistible  flood  of  the  prejudices  of  the  period. 
The  law  on  the  press,  stigmatised  imder  the  name  of  hi  d^amour^ 
he  had  brought  forward  only  in  an  essentially  altered  form,  and  his 
devotedness  alone  had  induced  him  to  encounter  the  responsibiUty  of 
a  conception  which  was  not  his  own.  Had  he  enriched  himself  in 
office?  No,  he  had  quitted  it  in  debt;  the  royal  munificence  had 
provided  for  the  education  of  his  children;  and  he  had  a  ri^ht  to 
say  with  Sunderland,  *'  I  have  filled  a  post  of  great  credit,  without 
power  or  advantages  whilst  in  it,  and  to  my  ruin  now  that  I  am  out 
of  it."  M.  de  Peyronnet  then  read  an  essay  he  had  published  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  preceding  April,  on  what  constitutes  the  ille- 
gitimacy of  coups  d'etat;  and  confessing  the  misfortunes  occa- 
sioned Dv  that  in  which  he  had  been  concerned,  he  exclaimed, 
'*  Blood  has  been  shed:  this  it  is,  the  recollection  of  which  hanss 
heavy  on  my  heart.    An  imfortunate  man  in  my  position  has  little 
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left  but  tears,  and  peiliaps  he  ought  to  have  thoae  counted  in  Iub 
fitvour  which  he  does  not  shed  for  himaelE" 

Thia  speech  ahnost  rendered  superfluous  the  harangue  of  IL 
Hennequin,  who  in  fact  did  but  reproduce  under  a  novel  and  inge- 
nious foam  the  arguments  already  devdoped  by  his  ooUeagoe  imd 
by  his  client. 

The  audience,  moreover,  were  impatient  to  hear  the  pleader  on 
behalf  of  M.  de  Ghantelauze,  a  young  avocat  of  the  ijyanB  bnr, 
whose  high  reputation  for  liberalism  and  eloquence  had  pieoedsd 
him  to  Paris.  The  attention  of  all  present  was  captivated  from  dbe 
moment  M.  Sauzet  began.  The  tall  figure  of  the  oiafeor,  hisjak 
and  worn  countenance,  the  words  at  once  pathetic  and  biilfaant, 
that  issued  fast  on  each  other  from  his  mouth,  as  though  impelled  by 
the  frll  assurance  of  triumphant  right,  the  continue  balanoing  of 
his  body,  attributed  to  the  impulses  of  an  emotion  wilk  diflftcnlt^ 
restrained,  all  this  struck  that  frivobus  part  of  the  puUic  whidi  is 
swayed  by  words  and  beguiled  by  appearances. 

After  glancing  rapidly  at  what  was  personal  to  M.  de  Chantehiae 
in  this  important  trial,  M.  Sauzet  categorically  asserted  the  dogma 
of  hmnan  necessity.  He  said  that  necessity  was  the  living  intopr^ 
tation  of  charters;  that  as  a  society  could  never  commaid  its  own 
suicide,  there  were  critical  occasions  on  which  it  was  neoeasuy  to 
overthrow  it,  to  escape  destroying  it;  that  the  14th  article  oonsB- 
quently  ruled  the  world,  and  was  written  in  the  nature  of  tlunn 
even  when  it  was  not  written  in  constitutions;  that  peotdeSi  after  dl| 
had  their  14th  articles  as  well  as  kings;  revolutions  bemg  onlj  the 
counterparts  of  eoup9-^itaU.  There  was,  therefore,  only  one  ques- 
tion for  investigation:  Had  the  ordinances  been  drawn  up mader  the 
law  of  this  sovereign  necesmtv?  On  this  point  doubt  was  impoi^ 
fiible.  The  d3'iiasty  of  the  elder  Bourbons  miffht  no  doubt  have 
kept  its  ^ound  by  means  of  skilfully  managed  concesBuma,  if  tbe 
source  of  its  perils  had  lain  only  on  the  surface  of  society,  if  it  had 
had  to  struggle  only  against  the  hostility  of  the  parhamentaiy  fih^ 
rals,  if  it  had  had  to  defend  itself  only  against  a  few  obscure  intrigiwii 
if  it  had  been  forced,  for  its  own  sa^y,  only  to  grant  a  small  erlea- 
aon  of  liberty.  But  no:  the  dynasty  of  Uharles  X.  was  Ae  ohSl 
of  invasion.  This  was  what  beset  it  with  pitfidls,  this  was  what 
encompassed  it  with  swarms  of  indomitable  enemies,  and  left  it 
no  alternative  but  between  despotism  and  suicide.  It  ooold  not 
be  denied  that,  after  the  rev<dution,  the  bourgeoine  had  suddenlf 
changed  its  tactics,  passing  from  the  worship  of  liberty  to  fliBt  of 
authority,  hedging  round  l£e  throne  with  love,  and  repressing,  wiA 
sombre  vigilance,  all  daring  flights  of  mind.  It  was  theiefoie  netthsr 
the  old  order  of  things,  nor  the  monarchical  principfe,  sior  die 
consequences  of  that  principle,  which  it  had  oeen  miended  t» 
smite  in  the  person  ol  Charles  X.;  but  much  radier  tibA  inaolsBt 
work  of  the  enemies  of  France  during  their  moment  of  victorf. 
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ISflboeferlli  kow  ahoiild  the  dynasty  of  C!liiuiesX.lia^  been  able  to 
daaim  the  sentiinent  of  natioDality  so  Yiolently  excited  acaiiiat  it,-— 
a  ae&tame&t,  moreover,  very  strong  in  the  oonntry,  sinoe  it  had  even 
vaagmshed,  informer  days,  the  fanaticism  of  the  l^Bigue,  and  baffled 
the  Macchiavelism  of  the  Spaniard  Philip  11.?  Tnence  the  orator 
conehided  that  the  straggle  between  royalty  and  the  nation  under 
Charles  X.  had  exhibitor  all  the  characters  of  fittaHty.  Thus  the 
ODeaPcise  of  autocracy  beoamea  necessity;  if  it  was  a  crime,  to  absteki 
fiom  committing  it  was  beyond  human  strength;  and  as  for  its  expi- 
ation) what  further  was  needed  than  the»q)ectacle  of  CSuurles  A. 
anbaiking  at  Cherboorg,  followed  by  hisweejnng  fiEmiily? 

Sudi  was,  in  substance,  the  line  of  defisnoe  adopted  by  M.  Sauael 
Hie  orator  spoke  the  tiruth  when  he  represented  the  revolution  as  a 
letaEation  for  Waterloo;  but  he  attributed  to  the  heads  of  the  bour- 
geoisie sentiments  which,  in  reality,  subasted  only  among  the  peopla 
Vioe  la  eharUl  had  been  shouted  above  the  men  in  rags,  and  these 
had  repeated  the  aj  without  clearly  understanding  it;  but  it  was 
firam  amonff  themsdves  that  had  burst  forth  the  generous  hatred  of 
the  white  mig  which  became  implacable.  It  was  from  amongst  them- 
selves that  had  come  forth,  during  the  three  days,  those  who  had 
been  seen  falling  on  theb  knees  before  the  tricolour  flag,  or  covering 
Hs  sacred  tissue  with  kisses  and  tears.  As  for  the  doCTia  <^  fatality, 
so  soooessfnlly  asserted  by  the  orator,  it  was  certaim;^  no  new  one, 
ibr  £urope  stall  thrilled  at  the  recollection  of  the  heroic  and  bloody 
^pnlicatioa  it  had  received  under  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

£le  this  as  it  may,  the  e£fect  was  immense.  Hie  peers  left  their 
]daces  and  thronged  round  the  orator  to  coimatulate  him.  Hie 
Doc  de  Fitzjames  was  among  the  foremost  The  emotion  was  in- 
I  in.  the  galleries,  firom  which  applauses  had  issued  on  several 


The  journals  propagated  the  details  of  this  triumph  out  of  doors 
with  many  encomiums.  Indignation  then  became  unoounded  amon^ 
aU  those  who  had  taken  the  revolution  in  a  literal  sense.  What  I 
was  the  trial  becoming  for  the  advocates  of  the  accused  matter  for 
oratorical  jousting,  and  for  the  accused  themselves  an  occasion  of 
apotheosis  I  The  defence  was  transformed  into  a  pan^yrio,  and  all 
these  sad  reminiscences  had  been  stirred  up  only  to  convert  the  tomb 
of  the  victims  into  a  pedestal  for  the  men  against  whom  the  voice  of 
Uood  <nried  for  vengeancel  Honest  minds  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
sodbi  an  insult  oflfered  to  the  most  legitimate  resentments. 

If,  as  M.  Sauzet  aU^sed,  Charies  X.  had  found  himsdf  placed 
between  the  necessity  of  asserting  arbitrary  power  and  that  of  abdi- 
eatioii?,  why  had  he  not  resolved  on  the  latter  course?  Instead  of 
ttcrincing  the  people  to  his  pride,  why  had  he  not  sacrificed  his 
pride  to  the  people?  The  mtalitv  of  his  porition  might  possibly 
Mve  condemned  nim  to  lay  down  his  crown,  but  it  could  not  aln 
solve  him  fixMn  the  railt  of  the  violent  means  he  had  taken  to 
preserve  it.    He  had,  uierefore^  not  (mly  done  violence  to  the  natioUi 
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he  had  sought  to  do  violence  to  destiny,  a  twofold  crime,  of  which 
both  master  and  servants  had  voluntarily  braved  the  conseq^uences. 
Fatality,  besides,  excuses  nothing  or  every  thing.  ConvictionB? 
They  may  be  pleaded  by  man  before  the  bar  of  Grod,  but  if  human 
justice  was  to  disarm  itself  before  them,  impunity  would  be  aipuied 
to  all  crimes,  and  the  murderer,  for  instance,  would  have  but  to 
prove  the  sincerity  of  his  hatred  in  order  to  establish  his  innocenca 
This  was  what  the  instinct  of  the  people,  superior  to  all  reasoningB, 
had  to  offer  in  opposition  to  the  pompous  sophisms  of  rhetoricians. 

M.  Sauzct  resumed  and  completed  on  the  29th  his  speech,  which 
fatigue  had  compelled  him  to  break  off  on  the  preceding  day.  M. 
Gremicux  followed  him,  and  disclosed,  as  he  lifted  his  arm,  the 
uniform  of  the  national  guard  concealed  under  the  gown  of  the  bar- 
rister. Uneasiness  was  on  every  face,  and  the  judges  made  efibrts  to 
conceal  their  trouble,  which  made  it  more  alarming.  M.  Cremieux 
began  his  speech  with  these  words :  ''  I  must  speak,  and  I  am  still  a 
listener."  His  address,  at  first  substantial  and  logical,  gradually  be- 
came exalted  into  a  strain  of  pathetic  and  va^ue  poetry.  Suddenly 
his  voice  faltered;  he  tottered,  and  was  earned  out  fainting.  The 
whole  assembly  started  to  their  feet.  They  thought  they  heard  an 
ominous  sound — the  drum  beating  to  insurrection. 

The  multitude  in  fact  inundated  the  approaches  to  the  place,  and 
thronged  the  gates,  uttering  frightful  clamours.  Just  then  a  wag* 
gon  from  the  royal  printing-office  entered  the  principal  court-yara, 
and  thus  opened  a  way  to  the  angry  crowd.  The  guard  hastened 
from  the  Luxembourg  to  keep  back  the  intruders.  Horsemen  set 
off  at  full  gallop  to  warn  General  Lafayette.  Alarms  of  pillage  had 
been  skilluUy  propagated  among  the  trading  classes.  Thousands  d 
armed  men  issued  from  the  shops  at  the  sound  of  the  drum,  caUinff 
them  to  muster.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  every  thing  seemea 
in  preparation  for  civil  war. 

Confusion  prevailed  in  the  interior  of  the  palace.  M.  Berenser 
had  resumed  the  pleadings  against  the  oceused  opened  by  M.  Pct- 
sil,  but  he  confined  himself  to  a  cold  and  subtle  aiscussion  of  con- 
stitutional fictions.  The  assembly  was  evidently  engrossed  with  other 
thoughts.  M.  Eugene  Briffault,  a  journalist  who  had  retired  tea 
small  closet  to  draw  up  some  notes,  sent  in  the  news  he  received  fnan 
without,  written  on  small  slips  of  paper,  to  his  comrades.  These  slips 
were  thrown  on  the  floor  of^the  court.  Terror  magnifying  the  dan- 
ger, it  was  whispered  about  that  ten  thousand  men  were  about  to 
scale  the  walls  of  the  palace.  The  judges  trembled  on  their  seats. 
The  sittings  were  for  a  moment  suspended.  In  vain  M.  Lavocat, 
the  second  in  command  at  the  Luxembourg,  endeavoured  to  as- 
suage the  alarm;  in  vain  he  pledged  himself  for  the  maintenance  of 
order,  and  described  the  national  guard  as  hastening  to  the  scene  iiom 
all  parts;  M.  Pasquicr,  in  his  confusion,  understood  the  words  in  the 
very  contrary  sense,  and  entering  the  hall  of  audience,  cried  out, 
^^  Messieurs,  the  sitting  is  adjourn^:  the  commandant  of  the  national 
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guard  informs  me  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  hold  a  night 
sitting." 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  also  assembled,  and  was  in  astateof  no 
less  perturbation.  M.  Laffitte  endeavoured  to  restore  confidence,  bj  at- 
tributing the  movements  in  the  capital  to  a  not  very  numerous  body 
of  agitators ;  but  the  moment  he  len  the  tribune  the  deputies  thronged 
zound  him  with  sig^  of  distress  and  dismay.  Dupin  a!n6  exclaimed, 
that  since  the  national  representatives  were  threatened,  and  an  at- 
tack on  the  royal  residence  was  talked  of,  firmness  was  imperatively 
requisite,  and  to  give  way  once,  were  to  submit  to  the  necessity  of 
giving  way  for  ever.  "  Let  us  separate  the  people  from  those  who 
wish  to  mislead  it,"  said  Odilon  Barrot,  in  a  speech  that  was  strongly 
applauded.  The  president  at  length  rose,  and  urged  the  chamber  to 
resume  the  tranquil  course  of  its  deliberations.  But  the  agitation  was 
extreme,  and  no  one  dared  to  dwell  in  thought  on  the  stormy  scenes 
expected  on  the  neirt  day. 

There  was  at  this  penod  in  Paris  a  bravo  named  Fieschi,  a  sort  of 
ruffian  bel  esprit^  a  man  of  base,  cruel,  and  extravagantly  audacious 
soul.  This  man,  who  belonged  to  no  party,  and  who  joined  a  brutal 
exaltation  of  temperament  to  a  boundless  cupidity,  was  nevertheless 
a  native  of  Corsica,  a  country  inhabited  by  a  noble  race,  as  honest- 
hearted  as  intrepid.  He  had  gathered  round  him  some  wretches 
worthy  to  serve  nim  as  soldiers,  and  they  held  themselves .  in  readi- 
ness for  a  coup  de  main. 

Besides  these  irregular  and  chance  forces  there  were  three  recog- 
nised parties  capable  of  taking  the  field,  the  legitimatists,  the  bona- 
partists,  and  the  republicans. 

The  first  were  not  formidable,  on  account  of  their  great  wealth. 
It  was  their  pohtical  interest  that  the  new  government  should  be 
overturned,  but  their  social  interests  demanded  that  it  should  not  fall 
tmder  the  violence  of  an  unbridled  people.  Exposed  to  the  risk  of 
seeing  their  wealth  swallowed  up  in  tne  storm,  thev  were  yet  im- 
prudent enough  to  invoke  it :  they  were  in  a  singularly  false  and  con- 
tradictory position ;  conservators  and  factious  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  friends  to  disorder,  provided  it  would  consent  to  expire  on  the 
threshold  of  their  sumptuous  abodes,  revolutionists  overflowing  with 
hatred  of  revolutions,  forced  in  a  word  to  strive  for  anarchy  with 
a  desire  not  to  succeed  too  completely. 

The  bonapartist  party  was  composed  of  men  of  stability,  and  it 
had  struck  root  everywhere;  in  the  people,  the  administration,  the 
army,  and  even  in  the  peerage.  But  it  had  a  flag  rather  than  a 
principle.  This  was  the  insuperable  cause  of  its  impotence.  Those 
moreover  who  were  naturally  called  to  guide  it,  had  already  an  es- 
tablished position,  which  it  was  important  to  them  not  to  compro- 
mise. They  were  generals  of  the  empire,  most  of  them  aged,  better 
aualified  to  deal  with  battles  than  with  insurrections,  and  in  whom 
le  passion  for  adventurous  efibrts  was  blunted  if  not  worn  out.  Add 
to  this  that  the  government  had  left  them  little  to  desire. 
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The  most  formidable  imrty  -was  therefore  the  i^'blioaa.  Weak 
and  almost  imperceptible  in  the  month  of  July,  it  had  amoe  tbea 
become  rapidly  recruited.  Its  leaders  as  yet  wanted  ezperienoe,  but 
ignorance  of  obstacles  often  confers  the  power  to  overoome  theoL^  If 
the  republicans  did  not  possess  all  the  knowledge  and  skill  demod 
from  political  practice,  they  had  on  the  other  hand  all  tlie  enogy  aad 
devotedness  tlmt  is  lost  in  such  practice.  There  was  also  "diia  muck 
in  their  favour,  that  they  followed  the  downward  ooorse  of  xevolutiflB 
instead  of  climbing  up  hilL  They  acted  on  the  people  dmmg^  Ae 
generosity  of  their  sentiments,  and  on  the  schools  oy  the  inqietaafltf 
of  their  steps.  They  predominated  in  the  patriotic  aasocJariann,  Hie 
love  of  popularity,  of  which  they  were  the  dispensexa,  secured  Am 
the  services  of  influential  personages.  They  held  the  executm  a 
check  by  their  audacity,  and  they  had  contrived  to  eflbct  for  thoB- 
selves  a  strong  position  even  in  the  body  of  the  national  guaid 


Fully  aware  that  by  dispersing  themselves  ihe^  wonld 
own  strength,  they  had  taken  pains  to  have  themselves  enxolled  in 
the  artillery  of  the  national  guard.  Of  the  four  battetiea  coiiipoMg 
it,  MM.  Bastide  and  Thomas  commanded  the  third;  the  seoanduiider 
the  orders  of  MM.  Guinard  and  Cavaignac,  belonged  to  them  iriiatt]^ 
and  they  had  contrived  means  to  gain  over  the  other  two,  thoogk 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  entered  me  first  in  order  to  combat  tbor 
influence. 

At  the  period  of  the  trial  of  tlie  ministers,  an  asBodatioB  cf  meu 
altogether  new  to  public  aflairs,  but  enterprifiing  and  sesolnte,  bad 
been  formed  in  the  school  of  medicine.  Overtures  were  made  to.  tb 
Socitte  des  Amis  du  peuple  to  march  against  the  Ptakus  BomboUi 
seize  the  persons  of  the  deputies,  and  proclaim  a  dictatonhip. 
Such  was  the  plan  proposed:  it  was  an  18ift  Brumabtf  save  lliat  it 
wanted  a  Bonaparte  and  known  names.  Such  propoaals  would  hsie 
been  ridiculous  if  the  imiversal  anarchy  had  not  rendered  psqjflclB 
apparently  the  most  rash,  capable  of  being  realized.  TbiB  one  iMt 
with  a  sneering  reception  in  the  Sociiti  des  Amu  du  pempk.  He 
fact  is  that  no  party  had  then  sufficient  consistence  to  enable  it  to 
take  the  lead  in  a  new  revolution.  The  initiative  coold  only  eoaae 
from  the  people,  in  case  the  irritation  produced  by  tiie  tdal  of  ibe 
ministers  should  prompt  it  to  rise  as  it  had  done  in  July.  To  foUov 
the  movement,  to  second  it;  to  place,  if  necessaiyyannB  andartilleiy 
at  the  disposal  of  the  multitude;  above  all,  to  prepare  the  events  c£ 
the  nextday — the  most  daring  could  not  without  eztravagBnoeTBDtaie 
to  do  more.  The  republicans  therefore,  did  not  oonspize;  tbey  held 
themselves  in  readiness. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  they  were  become  the  object  of  aa  aolive  aor- 
veillance,  backed  by  a  persevering  system  of  malevoleat  insinna&NBB 
and  calumnies.  As  their  influence  was  considerable  in  tbe  artilkiy 
of  the  national  guard,  it  had  been  for  some  time  one  of  Ae  meet 
earnest  desires  of  the  court  to  dissolve  that  oozps:  aadCouBfePemelli, 
the  colonel,  far  from  resisting  the  projecti  afaeady  lboa|^  odbf  of 
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the  means  of  promptly  carrjdng  it  into  execution.  On  the  19th  of 
December  General  I^rfifayette  learning  from  M.  de  Montalivet,  the 
brother  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  that  a  plot  had  been  laid  to 
carry  off  the  pieces  of  cannon,  sent  M.  Francis  de  Corcelle  to  ^ve 
muning  of  this  to  M.  Godefroy  CSavaignac  and  his  friends.  The 
latter  having  heard  talk  for  some  Abljb  of  a  bonapartist  conspiracy, 

Ejmised  to  take  measures  accordmgly,  and  l^at  same  day  M. 
iraignac  threw  on  an  ^rt^-table  in  the  Louvre  a  packet  of  car- 
tridges, which  the  artilleurs  of  the  second  battery  divided  among 
ihem.  The  people  of  the  Palais  Royal  on  hearing  of  this  were,  or 
pretended  to  be,  in  great  alarm,  llie  most  odious  and  gratuitous 
suppositions  were  propagated  among  such  of  the  artillerymen  as  were 
not  of  republican  sentiments;  they  were  brought  to  agree  among 
themselves  on  a  secret  agn  of  recognition;  promises  of  monej  were 
inade,  and  some  was  actually  distributed;  lastly,  an  ex-militaire, 
named  Bucheron,  pledged  himself  in  a  interview  with  General  Ru- 
migny,  to  form  a  band  of  determined  men  to  spike  the  cannons  on 
the  first  symptom  of  an  outbreak. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  and  alarm  the  king  adjusted  the  mani- 
festation of  his  hopes  and  his  fears  to  the  requirements  of  his  policy. 
He  testified  his  apprehensions  to  those  whose  aeal  would  have  been 
lulled  by  a  show  of  too  much  security;  and  on  the  other  hand  he 
displayed  great  confidence  in  presence  of  those  who,  being  more 
especially  compromised,  might  nave  reason  to  tremble  for  the  issue. 
lihuB  while  he  was  writing  letter  after  letter  to  M.  Laffitte,  to  acquaint 
Irim  that  a  plot  was  forming  in  the  artilleir;  that  the  conspirators 
deagned  to  deliver  up  the  cannon  to  the  people;  that  the  state  of  things 
was  critical  and  serious,  he  had  conversations  with  M.  Madier  de 
Monjau  in  which  he  wore  a  smiling  countenance,  and  spoke  in  con- 
fident language.  The  popular  efiervescence  of  which  he  was  told 
appeared  to  give^him  little  concern;  he  affected  even  to  be  glad  of 
it;  and  being  pleased  to  condescend  to  a  picturesque  femiliaxity  of 
expression,  he  compared  the  impetuous  boundsof  the  people  to  certain 
movements  by  which  horse-jockeys  recognise  the  vigour  of  a 
Btallion. 

This  did  not  prevent  his  taking  every  measure  for  promptly  put- 
ting down  resistance.  In  reality,  he  was  perhaps  very  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  figuring  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  as  a  conservative 
king,  he  who  had  been  till  then  in  the  estimation  of  other  monarchs 
but  the  crowned  representative  of  a  successful  revolt. 

One  thing  only  made  him  uneasy :  he  believed  himself  ill-seconded. 
Every  revolution  awakens  in  subalterns  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and 
consequently  creates  in  those  whose  ambition  has  been  favoured  by 
fortune,  a  disposition  to  see  everywhere  only  treasons  and  plots. 
An  excessive  distrust  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
the  need  of  control  which  resulted  from  it  had  caused  the  establish- 
ment of  several  different  classes  of  police,  whose  reports  clashed  with 
each  other,  and  by  their  contradictions  rendered  every  thing  \m* 
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certain.  Every  moment  gave  birtK  to  absurd  or  lying  stoiieSy  and  a 
thousand  denunciations  prompted  by  nothing  else  than  the  necesnty 
felt  by  their  authors  of  earning  their  bread  by  proving  their  own  im- 
portance. Thus  it  was  that  Grencral  Fabvier  was  pointed  out  to 
the  court  as  a  man  who  entertained  dangerous  projects.  To  him 
nevertheless  had  been  conferred  the  task  of  watching  over  the  lives 
of  Charles  X.'s  ministers;  pjerhaps  this  was  done  to  baffle  the  tui^ 
bulent  schemes  imputed  to  him,  by  imposing  upon  him  obligations 
of  honour. 

M.  Taschereau,  secretary-general  of  the  prefecture  of  the  Seine, 
was  also  accused  of  having  an  understanding  with  the  republicans. 
He  was  summoned  to  the  Palais  Royal^  where  he  demanded  that  he 
should  be  confronted  with  his  accusers,  and  offered  his  resignation. 
It  was  not  accepted:  the  government  waited  till  the  crisis  should 
have  passed  by. 

But  no  one  was  looked  on  with  more  suspicion  than  M.  TreOr 
hard,  prefect  of  police:  and  to  such  a  ptch  was  the  feeling  carried, 
that  but  for  the  extra-official  interference  of  M.  Laffitte,  the  prefect 
of  police  would  have  been  arrested  one  day  on  the  stairs  of  the 
Palais  Royal. 

It  is  true  that  M.  Treilhard  contributed,  as  a  functionary,  to  the 
success  of  ajpolicy  of  which  he  did  not  comprehend  the  hidden 
meaning.  The  following  passage  was  remarked  in  the  proclamation 
he  pubhshcd  on  the  20th  of  December.  '*  Citizens, — ^You  cannot 
but  be  aware  that  our  enemies  have  long  pointed  to  the  issue  of  this 
trial  as  the  rock  on  which  pubHc  order  woidd  be  wrecked.  Thej 
had  abeady  counted  on  the  rigours  of  winter,  but  your  patience 
disappointed  their  guilty  hopes,  as  your  courage  conlounded  them 
in  July."  Nothing  was  better  adapted  than  these  words  to  restrain 
the  roused  people;  but  they  coidd  hardly  obtain  approval  from  the 
court,  which,  always  pre-occupied  with  the  necessities  of  cxtemal 
policy,  was  much  more  bent  on  gaining  a  victory  over  the  republi- 
cans than  on  completing  the  victory  tnat  had  been  won  with  their 
assistance  in  July.  The  essential  tlung  in  the  opinion  of  the  aUe 
men  of  the  regime  was  to  quell  what  tney  called  anarchy,  or  rather 
to  appear  to  quell  it.  Now  this  poHcy  was  ill-served  by  magistrates 
who,  like  M.  Treilhard,  cast  on  the  vanquished  of  July,  that  is 
to  say  on  the  old  conservatives,  the  responsibility  of  public  dis- 
turbances. 

M.  Odilon  Barrot  had  likewise  published  a  proclamation,  and  one 
that  contained  threats.  '^  I  declare,"  said  the  prefect  of  the  Sebe, 
*'  that  the  first  act  of  aggression  will  be  regarded  as  a  crime;  should 
there  be  among  us  a  man  guilty  enough  to  assail  the  lives  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  let  him  not  consider  Inmself  as  exposed  oxdy  to  the 
chance  of  war :  he  will  be  simply  a  murderer,  and  will  be  sentenced 
as  such  by  the  court  of  assize,  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  law." 
This  was  invoking  against  aggressors  of  the  popular  class  that  in- 
flexible severity  of  the  laws  which  was  to  be  mitigated  at  that  veiy 
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same  moment  in  favour  of  the  ministers  and  grands  seignetirs^  the 
aggressors  in  the  month  of  July.  Language  like  this  might  find  ac- 
ceptance with  the  courtiers ;  but  they  could  not  pardon  Odilon  Barrot 
for  having  said  in  the  same  proclamation,  '*  Sprung  from  your 
ranks,  perfectly  sympathizing  with  you  in  opinion  and  inclinationg, 
what  you  feel  1  feel.  I  am  no  stranger  either  to  your  impatience 
to  see  promised  institutions  realized  among  us,  or  to  your  just  re- 
sentments, or  to  the  popular  want  of  a  ffreat  reparation:  but  is  the 
reparation,  which  our  generous  nation  iias  a  right  to  demand,  to 
be  foimd  solely  in  the  blood  of  a  few  wretches?"  Odilon  Barrot 
talked  of  promises  of  which  he  expected  the  fulfilment.  This  was 
enough  to  make  him  be  looked  on  at  court  almost  as  one  of  the  fac- 
tious. And  yet  he  restrained  the  impetuosity  of  some  of  those  about 
him.  **  The  moment  is  favourable,  they  said,  **  for  making  con- 
ditions and  exacting  guarantees.  Thfe  new  royalty  has  need  of  us. 
Let  us  set  a  price  on  our  co-operation.  Policy  ana  the  interests  of 
Kberty  alike  command  this."  Such  was  the  language  in  particular 
of  M.  Taschereau,  a  man  of  clear  and  practical  understanding.  But 
Odilon  Barrot's  good  faith  was  of  an  excessively  timid  cast.  A  novice 
in  official  life,  and  trembling  lest  he  should  violate  the  laws  of  ad- 
ministrative discipline,  he  oscillated  between  his  duties  as  a  public 
functionary  and  his  convictions  as  a  citizen. 

Thus  anarchy  existed  in  the  executive  as  well  as  in  society. 

The  mimicipal  ffuard,  the  ranks  of  which  had  been  opened  to  a 
great  number  of  the  combatants  of  July,  seemed  little  disposed  to 
take  arms  against  the  people.  There  were  no  loiter  any  gendarmes. 
The  soldiers  had  been  so  often  told  in  July  that  to  fire  on  the 
people  was  a  crime,  that  it  was  impossible  to  rely  implicitly  on  their 
support.  The  court  had,  therefore,  to  wait  impatiently  for  the  ter- 
mmation  of  the  crisis. 

It  was  at  hand.  Only  a  few  formalities  remained  to  be  discharged. 
M.  Madier  de  Monjau,  though  a  member  of  the  committee  of  accu- 
sation, had  made  up  his  mind  for  clemency :  this  was  known.  As 
for  the  peers,  their  decision  was  not  problematical.  Only  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  afford  them  facilities  for  the  execution  of  their  part;  it 
was  necessary,  by  skilfully  devised  eulogiums,  to  rive  the  verdict  ex- 
pected the  iclat  of  a  supreme,  exceptional  decision,  from  which 
there  should  be  no  appeal.  This  Madier  de  Monjau  perfectly  under- 
stood. Before  the  court  of  peers,  he  represented  one  of  the  three 
powers  of  the  state.  He  thought  that  nis  language  might  have 
some  influence  on  public  opinion,  and  he  resolved  to  make  himself 
the  deliberate  apologist  of  the  judges,  in  order  to  show  what  respect 
was  due  to  the  judgment  they  were  about  to  pronounce. 

The  21st  of  December  was  to  be  a  decisive  day:  the  government 
had,  therefore,  taken  its  measures  on  a  formidable  scale.  The  Rue 
de  Toumon,  the  Rue  de  Seine,  and  the  Rue  des  Fossfes-Monsieur- 
le-Prince,  were  filled  with  armed  men,  as  well  as  the  Places  St. 
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Michel,  de  rOdik>xi,  and  de  TEcole  de  M^dacnne.  Six  ! 
of  the  national  maid  of  the  banHeue^  and  two  sqnadKOUi  of  kaflHit 
were  posted  at  me  ^te  of  the  Luxembouig  towardfl  the  ObouiiF 
tory.  Two  battalions  of  the  line  were  ranged  aksig  the  gmi 
avenue.  The  garden  was  occupied  by  the  national  gamtiL  Li  ■ 
word,  all  the  approaches  to  the  palace  had  been  rendered  inen 
ble  to  the  multitude,  and  more  than  thir^  thousand  bejonefeB 
tered  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  Hound  this  army  ~ 
immense  throng. 

The  audience  having  bemn,  the  accused  were  led  in.  'Dm  a» 
mcrous  spectators  in  the  ^^eries  curiously  scrutiniaed  t3»e  fteoi «{ 
the  ex-ministers,  who  showed  no  more  signs  of  emotioa  then  oalhs 
preceding  days.  It  was  even  observed  that  M.  de  Chantekniae  hfll 
thrown  off  his  languor.  M.  Madier  de  Monjau  adTsnoed.  .  Hi 
was  very  ill,  nevertheless  he  refused  to  be  seated  whibt  he  apokB* 
In  his  speech  he  contrived  very  artfully  to  mask  the  indulBeni  Mp 
ture  of  nis  conclusions  by  the  vehemence  of  his  attacks.  He  up  " 
in  terms  of  energetic  reproval  of  the  defence,  as  having  beea  hauj 
provocative,  and  aggressive;  as  having  fidsified  the  erente  cxf  < 
by  representing  them  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  vioea  of  1 
charter,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  absolute  incompatibility  Leiween  As 
dynasty  of  Charles  X.  and  the  nation*  To  tne  oountLeeB 
alleged  by  the  defence  to  have  left  royalty  no  other  lesoon 
coup  (TitiUj  he  opposed  an  animated  picture  of  the  attempte 

liberty  voluntarily  perpetrated  by  the  Restoration.      He  eoc^ 

his  astonishment,  and  almost  incUsnation,  that  the  adtoeetas  for  As 
prisoners  had  testified  on  behalf  of  their  clients  no  other  zegral  del 
that  of  having  lost  the  battle.    When  he  came  to  the  hiakoiTef  As 
evils  produced  by  the  violation  of  the  laws,  he  recounted  taat  U» 
tory  m  its  true  character — tragical  and  bloody.     But  in  psopoarliflB 
as  he  advanced  to  his  conclusions,  his  language  became  Ins  semSi 
and  his  thoi^hts  less  clear  and  definite.    He  ended  with  those  M- 
nificant  words — ''  It  is  not  alone  by  your  position,  mesBieuny  vSk 
you  are  elevated  above  aU  mamstracies;  it  is  still  nuxre  by  that  wis» 
dom  and  political  experience  lor  which  nothing  can  stand  ins 
such  a  cause,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  passionate  eydtement, 
messieurs,  whatever  be  your  verdict,  it  wiU  command  omr  on 
tious  respect.     We  cheerfully  render  you  the  deliberate  homage  sC 
that  respectful  confidence  which  is  the  noblest  of  your  xi^hta»  tfi 
wliich  we  look  on  as  the  first  of  our  duties."    M.  de  MsarfiSfM  a* 
plied  in  a  touching  maimer,  and  fell  back  exhausted  on  his  mA 
M.  Sauzet  kept  mlence  from  fatigue.     MM.  Hennequin  end  CM* 
mieux  added  a  few  words  to  M.  de  Martignac's  address:  eAer  ^AUk 
M.  Berenger,  rising  in  the  name  of  the  three  commisaioBfiBS  ssid, 
in  a  grave  tone,  ^^  Peers  of  France,  our  missioii  is  ended;  JQBB 
begins.    The  facts  of  the  case  are  before  you.     So  isi  the  heek  rf 
the  law.    The  country  awaits,  expects,  and  will  obtain  goed-  vd 
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rigid  justice."  Upon  tHs  the  president  orders  that  the  matter  be 
taken  into  deliberation.  The  accused  retire,  and  the  crowd  dia- 
peiBee,  immersed  in  deep  thought. 

A  carriage  was  waiting  for  the  ministers  at  the  postern  of  the  Petit 
jiBZembourg  They  all  four  got  into  it,  and  it  passed  slowly  at  first 
between  the  files  of  the  national  guard.  But  when  it  reached  the 
tnd  of  the  Rue  Madame,  where  an  escort  of  two  hundred  horse  imder 
General  Fabvier  awaited  it,  it  set  out  at  full  speed  on  the  road  to 
Vincennes.  M.  de  Mont^vet,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Lavocat,  galloped  one  on  each  side  of  the  car- 
liage.  This  being  closed  only  with  glass  windows  it  woidd  have  been 
easy  to  fire  into  it,  and  every  thing  was  feared  from  the  anger  of  the 
people.  The  party  took  care  not  to  pass  through  Paris,  and  reached 
the  outer  boulevards  avoiding  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine. 

The  news  of  this  flight  produced  an  extraordinary  sensation  when 
it  spread  through  Pans.  The  rumour  at  first  ran  that  sentence  of 
capital  punishment  had  been  passed  on  the  ministers,  and  the  national 
guard  m  the  Place  St.  Michel  openly  testified  their  joy  at  the 
news.  But  when  the  report  of  a  condemnation  was  succeeded 
by  that  of  the  flight,  indignation  burst  forth  on  aU  sides.  The 
multitude  advancing  in  dense  columns  endeavoured  to  force  its  way 
through  the  battalions  surrounding  the  palace.  The  national  guard 
stood  Its  ground,  and  bayonets  were  levelled.  The  exasperated  people 
shouted  on  all  sides  '*  DeatKto  tlie  ministers T  and,  kindled  to  rage  oy 
its  own  clamours,  beheld  in  the  soldier  citizens  opposed  to  it  only  a 
pretorian  guard.  The  latter  were  themselves  perplexed  by  the  most 
discordant  feelings.  The  protection  afforded  the  accused  incensed 
them;  the  fear  of  pillage  kept  them  spell  bound.  A  concourse  of 
men  armed  with  dubs  assembled  in  the  Place  du  Pantheon.  M. 
Fian9ois  Arago  hastened  up  at  the  head  of  a  company,  and  attempted 
to  harangue  the  crowd,  but  they  replied  to  him  only  with  shouts  of 
*'  To  the  Luxembourg!  to  the  Luxembourg  I  Death  to  the  ministersr 
M,  Arago  endeavoured  to  calm  the  most  fiery  among  them.  **  We 
are  of  the  same  opinion,"  he  said  to  them.  "  Those  are  not  of  the 
same  opinion,"'  cried  a  voice,  "  whose  coats  are  not  made  of  the  same 
stuff."  The  quarrel  waxed  warm :  M.  Arago  received  a  violent  blow 
in  the  chest,  and  only  succeeded  by  dint  of  energy  and  patience  in 
restraining  the  angry  groups  whose  demeanour  became  momently 
more  and  more  threatening.  General  Lafayette  presented  himself  at 
another  point,  full  of  confidence  in  the  authority  of  his  name.  He 
urged  the  ^oups  to  disperse,  but  in  vain.  "  I  do  not  recognise 
here,"  he  said,  *'  the  combatants  of  July."  "  Like  enough,"  replied 
a  man  of  the  people,  "  vou  were  not  among  them." 

A  cannon  shot  was  heard.  It  announced  to  the  king  that  the 
captives  of  Vincennes  were  in  safety.  The  republicans  assembled  in 
the  Kue  Dauphine  took  it  for  a  signal,  and  hurried  to  the  quay^ 
shouting,  to  arms  I    A  great  mass  of  people  followed  them,  and  they 
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reckoned  on  the  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  hands  of  their  comrades  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  Louvre.  But  the  gates  had  been  doeed,  and 
all  communication  was  cut  off  between  the  artillerymen  and  the 
people. 

No  engagement  had  yet  taken  place ;  only  some  partial  brawls  had 
occurred.  Tlic  Count  do  Sussy,  colonel  of  the  11th  legion,  bad  re- 
ceived two  blows  of  a  mallet  on  the  chest;  Serjeant  Dehay  was 
stabbed  with  a  knife,  and  a  national  guard  with  a  dagger  in  the  Rue 
Tirechappe;  a  pistol  shot  was  fired  between  the  Quai  des  Augustins 
and  die  Tont  Neuf,  and  some  wounds  were  inflicted  with  sharpened 
foils.  But  here  ended  the  list  of  the  casualties  of  the  great  batde 
that  had  been  expected. 

So  then  a  countless  multitude  had  poured  into  the  open  etreets 
with  rage  in  their  hearts,  and  cries  of  vengeance  on  their  lipe;  op- 
posite parties  busied  themselves,  if  not  to  direct  the  passions  of  the 
multitude,  at  least  to  take  advantage  of  their  explosion;  and,  after 
all,  during  several  hours  of  overwrought  torturing  suspense,  scarcely 
were  a  few  drops  of  blood  shed. 

History,  perhaps,  offers  us  no  more  astonishing  spectacle.  To 
undcrstiind  it  we  must  recollect  that  in  France  the  destinies  of  the 
people  had  always  been  subordinate  to  those  of  the  bourgeoisie.  At 
all  times,  save  only  1793,  an  exceptionable  epoch,  sublime,  terrible, 
and  nameless,  tlie  men  of  the  people  had  fought  for  the  cause  of  the 
bourgeoisie  and  under  its  leading.  The  revolution  of  July  itself 
had  been  but  the  effect  of  this  tacit  and  unconditional  alliance. 
Here,  for  the  fii-st  time,  the  two  powers  were  confronted,  and  they 
paused  in  amazement  at  finding  themselves  mutual  enemies . 

Meanwhile  night  was  come.  Fires  were  hghted  in  the  streets  and 
open  places.  Tlic  national  guard  bivouacked  as  on  a  field  of  battle. 
Whether  it  was  from  fear  or  prudent  forethought,  most  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  quarter,  thus  converted  into  a  camp,  placed  lamr 
i lions  in  their  windows.  Tlio  peers  deliberated  in  the  Kubens  gal- 
ery.  The  deliberation  should  have  lasted  several  hours  had  the 
usual  forms  been  observed,  but  the  moments  were  precious,  the 
judges  could  see  from  the  windows  of  the  palace  the  glittering  of 
numerous  weapons;  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  verdict 
should  be  ready  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Sustained  by  the 
punctilio  of  honour,  that  hypocrisy  of  fear,  they  all  answered  to  the 
roll-call;  but  their  courage  abandoned  them  as  the  d^ouement  drew 
near.  At  the  moment  when  sentence  was  about  to  be  pronounced 
they  rushed  precipitately  towards  the  door  of  the  lialL  "This  is  in- 
decent," cri<^  M.  PasQuier.  "  Let  the  doors  be  closed,  the  sittine 
is  only  suspended.''  llie  intimation  was  ineffectual;  a  panic  haa 
seized  the  judges.  They  assumed  various  disguises,  and  stole  away 
by  secret  issues.  At  ten  o'clock  M.  Pasquier  entered  the  aadienoe 
hall.  It  was  almost  entirely  deserted.  The  half  extinguished  lustre 
threw  but  a  dubious  light  on  the  empty  benches.    It  was  in  the 
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nudst  of  solitude  and  darkness  that  M.  Pasquier  pronounced  sen- 
tence of  perpetual  imprisonment  on  all  the  accused,  and  condemned 
Prince  PoHgnac  to  civil  death. 

In  the  margin  of  the  document  in  which  this  sentence  was  in- 
icribed,  the  hand  of  a  high  personage  had  written  in  pencil : — "  Try 
to  paint  out  in  a  mare  precise  manner  that  King  Charles  X,  was  the 
»ok  author  of  the  evils  that  for  three  days  desolated  Parish* 

It  was  at  Vincennes  that  the  accused  were  made  acquainted  with 
their  condemnation.  After  the  reading  of  the  sentence  M.  de  Chan* 
telauze  said  to  M.  de  Guemon  Ranville,  "Well,^«  cher^  we  shall 
have  time  for  many  a  game  of  chess."  M.  de  Chantelauze  had  too 
much  penetration  to  take  his  condemnation  and  that  of  his  colleagues 
literally.  M.  de  Polignac,  with  a  mind  more  simply  and  frankly 
constituted,  appeared  vividly  affected.  Far  from  being  grateful  to 
the  court  of  peers  for  so  much  indulgence,  he  considered  himself  as 
an  innocent  victim  to  the  rancorous  rage  of  party. 

No  sooner  was  the  sentence  known  in  Pans,  than  the  whole  city 
was  filled  with  tremendous  agitation.  The  court  was  in  an  ecstasy  of 
joy.  It  knew  not  the  whole  esctent  of  its  danger.  The  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  had  infected  the  national  guard,  which  saw  itself 
duped.  We  are  armed,  said  the  citizens  in  the  ranks,  to  maintain 
oraer,  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  respected;  but  not  to  protect  cri- 
minals, and  to  enable  the  peerage  to  condemn  the  revolution  of 
July,  by  sparing  from  too  well-merited  punishment  those  who  pro- 
voked tnat  revolution.  And  as  they  thus  spoke  some  threw  away 
their  muskets,  and  others  broke  their  swords  on  the  very  stones  by 
the  palace  gates.  The  guards  returned  to  their  homes,  possessed  by 
the  most  gloomy  forebodings.  The  city  was  illuminated,  and  fiimi- 
lies  passed  the  night  in  horrible  anxiety,  for  civil  war  was  looked 
for  on  the  morrow. 

The  interior  of  the  Louvre  above  all  wore  a  threatening  aspect. 
To  keep  in  check  the  artillery  men  of  the  second  battery,  whom  the 
king's  partisans  suspected  of  intending  to  give  up  their  cannons  to 
the  people,  troops  had  been  marched  into  the  courtyard  by  the  Rue 
du  Ooq-St.  Honor^,  posted  on  the  left  side  of  the  quadrangle,  and 
supphed  with  ball-cartridges.  These  precautions  appearing  insuf- 
ficient, companies  of  the  national  guard  were  also  introduced  into 
the  courtyard,  and  M.  de  Rumigny,  aide-de-camp  to  the  king,  sent 
a  chest  of  cartridges  to  M.  Carrel,  the  commandant  of  the  Louvre. 
The  repubhcan  artillerymen  on  their  part  had  their  musketoons 
loaded.  Filled  with  anger,  bravery,  and  magnanimity,  they  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives.  But  division  prevailed  not  alone  be- 
tween the  national  guard  and  the  artillery,  it  existed  also  in  the 
l^atter  body  itself  The  second  battery  and  a  part  of  the  third  were 
lepubHcan;  the  first  and  the  fourth  were  in  general  devoted  to  the 
government  and  the  djrnasty.    The  commandant  Barr6  had  gone 

*  This  singular  fact  was  divulged  by  M.  Briffault,  who  held  in  his  hands  tho 
minute  of  the  sentence,  immediately  after  it  had  been  pronounced* 
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the  preceding  day  to  receive  ordeis  fiom  the  colonel.  '^It  ia 
known,"  eaia  M.  de  Pemetti  to  him,  *'  that  the  people  is  to  mazck 
upon  our  cannon  and  endeavour  to  carry  them  off.  They  roast 
be  piled,  spiked,  and  unlimbered,  if  the  people  makes  its  way 
into  the  Louvre." — '*  To  file  the  pieces  and  spike  them/'  replied 
M.  Barre,  *'  would  be  to  insult  tne  artillerymen;  but  they  may 
be  unlimbered."  And  he  took  upon  him  to  effect  this,  axid  so-. 
tually  accomplished  it  on  the  evening  of  the  21st.  Suddenly 
Captain  Bastide  arrived  in  the  courtyard,  and  going  up  to  tna 
third  battery  he  oiflered  it  to  quit  the  square,  whereupon  it  obe;^ 
and  put  itself  in  motion.  Upon  this  the  commandant  Barr^  S^^'^V 
up  to  the  captain,  said  to  him,  sharply,  ^'  Who  commands  here? 
you  or  I?" — "  I  do  not  know  you!"  replied  M.  Bastide,  eneiged- 
cally ;  ''and  if  you  do  not  immediately  replace  the  limbers  you  liaTB 
had  taken  away  I  will  proceed  to  some  extremity."  The  sitoatiaa 
was  critical:  a  few  words  more  and  blood  would  have  flowed. 
Already  the  cannonicrs  of  the  fourth  battery  threatened  M.  Bastide; 
those  of  the  third  drew  their  swords,  and  prepared  to  defend  him ;  the 
commandant  Barre  had  the  limbers  brougnt  back,  and  hunied  off 
to  resign  his  command  to  the  colonel,  who  refused  to  accept  it.  Afe 
any  moment  the  conflict  might  begin.  A  republican  proclamatioiit 
drawn  up  by  the  chief  quarter-master  of  the  second  battery,  and 
read  on  a  table  of  the  corps  de  garde  by  one  artillciy  man^  was  torn 
up  by  another:  it  was  thought  that  the  quarrel  would  have  led  to 
blows.  The  strangest  rumours  were  afloat.  The  comings  and 
goings  of  some  officers  were  noticed  with  uneasiness.  Suspicion 
was  in  every  mind,  and  the  glare  of  the  fires  in  the  coortyazd 
reflected  by  the  drifted  snow,  showed  misgiving  written  in  every 
&ce.  Micn  muffled  in  cloaks  appeared  about  the  middle  of  toe 
night :  tlicy  passed  silently  through  the  ranks  of  the  national  gnaid 
and  mingled  "svith  the  artillery  men.  These  were  the  king's  eldest 
son  and  some  courtiers  of  his  train.  He  came  no  doubt  to  judge 
for  himself  of  the  temper  prevailing,  and  to  encourage  by  ma  pie- 
sencc  those  whom  he  believed  faithful  to  his  father's  fortunes. 

On  the  22d  of  December  the  journals  havinff  spread  the  news  of 
the  sentence  passed  by  the  court  of  peers  througn  all  quarters  of  the 
capital,  the  agitation  began  again,  and  disp&]^ed  a  much  morn 
alarming  character  than  on  the  preceding  evening.  A  black  fliff 
was  unfurled  in  the  Place  du  Pantheon.  Dense  crowds  gathered 
with  confused  cries  roimd  the  Palais  Koyal  and  the  Palais  an  Lu^ 
embourg.  The  drums  of  the  national  guards  beat  everywhere  .to 
arms,  but  those  whom  it  summoned  were  worn  out  with  watehing-y 
fiitigue,  and  discontent.  In  this  danger  recourse  was  had  to  the 
schools.  Tbeir  popularity  had  been  great  since  the  month  of  July, 
and  on  this  occasion  tiie  government  could  count  on  thdz  simxirfc. 
Imbued  with  the  not  very  sapient  doctrines  of  liberalism,  ana  ani- 
mated with  a  generosity  of  sentiment  that  hardly  left  room  for  the 
calculations  of  a  profound  policy,  the  students,  for  the  most  part|  be- 
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held  only  the  cHvalric  side  of  the  question  presented  to  Franca 
Besides,  there  was  talk  of  pillage,  and  they  thought  it  would  be  good 
und  comely  on  their  part,  after  having  defended  liberty  in  July,  to 
flally  forth  once  more  in  defence  of  ord^.  It  iaeasy  to  conceiYehow 
tttiactiye  to  young  men  must  have  been  this  moderatorship,  whidi 
teemed  to  enhance  their  importance,  and  to  attribute  to  their  youth  the 
virtues  of  mature  age.  They  assembled  therefore,  passed  an  addressi 
which  they  published  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  prefect  of  tho 
Seine,  formed  themselves  into  civil  battalions,  and,  in  conjimctioxi 
with  the  12th  legion,  set  out  on  their  march  through  the  city,  de* 
manding  respect  for  the  law,  preaching  quiet,  and  calling  on  the 
multitude  to  retire  to  their  homes.  The  pupils  of  the  l^cde  Poly- 
technique  had  put  on  that  magic  uniform  wnich,  five  months  beforOi 
the  men  of  the  people  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  The  students  of  the 
other  schoob  wore  their  tickets  in  their  hats  for  distinction  aah^ 
AAer  them  came  ten  or  twelve  thousand  working-men,  who,  hardly 
knowing  what  were  tlie  intentions  of  the  young  men  who  servra 
them  as  an  advanced  guard,  made  the  air  ring  with  challenges  and 
threats.  Thus  reappeared  in  modem  Paris  those  processions  of  stout* 
handed  students  in  which  the  anarchy  of  the  middle  ages  used  fed* 
merly  to  manifest  itself:  for  even  in  this  mission  of  peace,  taken  upon 
themselves  by  the  students  of  the  schools  j  there  existed  a  prineiide 
of  disorder. 

The  court  was  doubtless  conscious  of  this;  but  its  policy  bdnff 
then  one  of  expedients,  it  rejected  nothing  by  means  of  which  li 
GOidd  gain  time,  and  tide  over  its  destiny  tiU  the  morrow. 

Thus  when  the  deputation  fjcom  the  schools  presented  itself  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  the  king  received  it  very  graciously,  and  sent  it  awftj 
delighted  with  the  a^Sctionate  simplicity  of  his  manners. 

In  every  false  or  imperfect  civilization  the  people  in  order  to 
march  to  the  fight  has  need  of  leaders  not  sprung  from  its  own 
ranks.  What  though  it  bears  the  burden  of  the  ranks  above  it,  it 
is  in  its  nature,  after  envying  their  iclaty  to  submit  voluntarily  to 
their  influence.  It  is  possible  that  in  December  the  multitude  only 
awaited  leaders  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  bourgeois  class:  as 
none  such  presented  themselves,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  multitude 
ibund  themselves  opposed  by  all  whose  dress  diflfered  from  theii 
own,  they  soon  became  disconcerted  and  dispersed,  their  greatest 
perplexity  being  that  they  had  to  count  only  on  themselves. 

By  the  evening  order  had  been  fully  re-established,  according  to 
the  language  of  the  rulers  of  the  day.  The  city  was  illuminated  as 
on  the  preceding  night;  but  in  the  homes  of  the  affluent  gloomy 
forebodings  had  given  place  to  a  sort  of  hectoring  and  vulgar  exxd^ 
tation. 

Between  the  cessation  of  danger  and  the  incipient  establishment 
of  security  there  is  a  brief  interval,  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
assume  the  merit  of  courage  without  incurring  its  hazard^  Tlie 
Idng  possessed  an  admiraUe  tact  for  seizing  that  happy  moment 
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In  tlie  evening  of  the  22d  of  December,  attended  by  six  footmen 
carrying  flambeaux,  and  by  a  great  number  of  courtiers,  he  went 
down  to  the  courtyard  of  his  palace,  in  which  were  assembled  some 
hundreds  of  inquisitive  loungers.  The  Journal  des  DibaU  failed  not 
to  say,  in  relating  this  proceeding,  "  His  people  saw  him,  touched 
him,  and  scemea  to  ask  pardon  of  him  for  all  the  excesses  com- 
mitted in  their  name."  Tlie  forms  of  adulation  had  certainly  not 
been  more  servile  before  the  revolution  of  1830;  but  the  men,  who 
like  MM.  Lafayette,  Odilon  Barrot,  and  Dupont  de  TEure,  felt  in- 
dignant at  the  language  of  the  new  courtiers,  ill  understood  the 
necessary  consequences  of  the  monarchy  they  had  chosen  to  have. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  national  guard  of  Paris  was  proposed  next 
day,  December  23,  by  M.  Dupin  aine  in  the  chamber  of  deputies; 
and  M.  Laffittc,  president  of  the  council,  called  likewise  for  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  young  men  of  the  schools.  But  proclamations  had 
been  issued  in  the  name  of  the  students,  expressing  a  desire  of  sedng 
liberty  guaranteed  after  order  should  have  been  restored.     The  de- 

Euties  of  the  centre  signified  their  dissatisfaction  at  these  conditions 
dd  down  by  the  young  men  as  the  price  of  their  asaistance.  Still 
M.  Laffitte's  proposal  was  adopted.  But  the  offended  students 
loudly  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  proclamations  censured  by 
the  deputies  of  the  centre;  and  recollecting  what  they  had  done  in 
July  for  that  liberty  which  they  said  was  doled  out  to  them  in 
niggardly  instalments,  and  for  which  they  had  paid  hard  cash,  they 
contemptuously  rejected  tiie  thanks  of  the  chamber. 

The  court  was  faintly  excited  at  this  tardy  show  of  oppoffltion, 
and  ordered  its  journals  to  treat  as  mutinous  schoolboys  those  whose 
prudence  and  discretion  it  had  just  before  craftily  extolled. 

As  for  Lafaj^ette,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  part  he  played  in  these 
recent  commotions?  Candid  as  a  child,  though  he  haa  grown  old 
in  political  warfare,  no  one  had  contributed  so  much  as  he  to  ai 
result  which  was  to  prove  the  grave  of  his  dearest  hopes.  Vainly 
had  some  of  his  friends  supplicated  him  to  look  to  the  bottom  of 
things,  to  distrust  the  court,  and  not  to  postpone  dictating  conditions 
nntil  the  court  should  be  able  to  dispense  with  his  support.  To  all 
these  suggestions  and  entreaties,  his  constant  answer  was,  that  he 
had  nothmg  more  at  heart  than  to  prevent  the  revolution  of  July 
from  dishonouring  itself;  that  there  would  always  be  time  eaooA. 
for  him  to  succour  tiberty  if  in  peril,  and  that  it  went  against  w 
sense  of  honour  to  abuse  the  need  of  his  support  under  which  the 
court  laboured.  Never  was  blindness  carried  to  such  a  pitch;  but  it 
is  only  just  to  admit  that  there  was  a  generous  thought  commingled 
with  it.  Lafayette  was  not  unaware  of  the  blow  he  was  about  to  in- 
flict on  his  popularity  with  his  own  hand,  and  for  a  man  like  him 
the  sacrifice  was  immense;  but  he  made  it,  and  with  a  touching  sere- 
nity. In  his  order  of  the  day  of  the  19th  of  December,  he  said  that 
his  brethren  in  arms  would  mid  him  what  he  had  been  at  ihe  age  of 
nineteen,  ^^  The  man  of  liberty  and  of  public  order,  loving  hia  popu-' 
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larity  much  better  than  his  life,  but  determined  to  sacrifice  both 
rather  than  neglect  a  duty  or  suffer  a  crime."  With  a  more  elevated 
intelligence,  Lafayette  would  have  imderstood  that  a  statesman  has  no 
light  to  renoimce  his  popularity  on  light  grounds;  that  it  is  a  power 
for  which  he  is  bound  to  account  to  his  country;  and  that  if  there 
is  meanness  of  soul  in  proposing  to  oneself  popidarity  as  a  final  aim, 
there  is  weakness  of  mmd,  when  one  possesses  it,  in  not  considering 
it  as  an  instrument. 

Lafayette's  imprudence  was  therefore  inexcusable:  he  was  cruelly 
pimished  for  it.  On  the  24th  of  December,  whilst  die  city,  stiU 
throbbing,  though  tranquilUzed,  was  attesting  the  magnitude  of 
the  service  he  had  rendered  to  royalty,  the  title  of  commandant 
general  of  the  national  guards  of  the  kingdom  was  abolished  by 
order  of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  Lafayette  was  dismissed.  Se- 
veral amendments  were  proposed  with  a  view  to  make  an  exception 
from  the  rule  in  his  favour;  but  they  were  all  rejected  in  succession. 
At  last  the  ministry  proposed  that  the  kin^  should  be  left  free  to 
confer  the  honorary  command  on  M.  de  Lafayette  by  a  new  or- 
donnance;  a  mockery  by  which  the  government  seemed  to  confess 
its  ingratitude,  whilst  desiring  to  justify  it. 

It  13  certain  that  the  authority  which  was  withdrawn  from  La- 
fayette was  exorbitant.  His  friend,  M.  Eus^be  Salverte,  had  openly 
declared  this  from  the  tribune.  He  himself  had  in  former  times 
avowed  that  the  irresponsible  command  of  the  whole  armed  bour- 
geoisie of  the  kingdom  could  not  be  intrusted  to  a  simple  citizen 
without  danger  to  public  liberty.  But  it  was  curious  that  the 
objectionable  nature  of  his  power  was  never  discerned  until  after  that 
day  on  which  at  his  own  proper  risk  he  had  exerted  that  power  in  a 
maimer  so  profitable  to  the  chambers,  the  ministry,  and  royalty.  Li 
this  there  was  something  at  once  strange  and  omous.  W  herefore, 
too,  had  Lafayette  been  left  to  believe  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  trial  of  the  ministers  that  his  command  would  terminate  only 
with  his  life?  Why  had  so  much  care  been  taken  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion in  that  manner,  both  in  the  committee  named  to  examine  the 
draft  of  the  law  respectinff  the  national  guard,  and  in  the  royal 
council  before  which  that  law  was  laid  alter  passing  through  the 
hands  of  the  committee.  So  then  they  had  tricKed  the  old  general ! 
Thejr  had  so  long  flattered  his  vanity  only  that  thcv  might  implicate 
him  in  the  service  of  a  policy  not  ms  own,  and  then  turn  him  off 
when  they  had  made  use  of  him.  This  was  what  all  the  fiiends  of 
Lafayette  thought,  and  said  openly,  and  it  was  soon  universally 
repeated  by  the  public. 

.  Lafayette  was  absent  from  the  chamber  when  the  vote  in  which 
he  was  concerned  was  passed.  No  intimation  was  given  him  of  the 
blow  intended  for  him,  nor  was  his  presence  awaited.  On  hearing 
of  his  colleagues'  resolution,  he  was  stimg  to  the  quick;  and  as  the 
sentence  of  dismissal  was  not  direct  and  hteral,  he  immediately  sent 
in  his  resignation  to  the  king.     Still  the  ffentiUiomme,  even  in  his 
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itself,  it  should  letiie  firom  the  field  through  ignorance,  i 
and  weariness. 

That  is  assuredly  a  veij  vulgar  ^licy,  and  one  within  the  scope 
of  the  most  ordinary  capacities,  which  consists  in  flattering  mig^ 
and  following  obsequiously  in  its  train:  this  is  what  the  executive 
had  now  done,  in  securing  itself  behind  the  bayonets  of  the  bour* 
geoisie.  The  situation  of  jParis  was  no  doubt  a  yiolent  one;  but  by 
reason  of  its  very  violence,  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  be  oif 
long  duration;  and  the  passions  of  the  midtitude,  even  had  they  not 
encountered  so  lively  a  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  middle  ckflKS, 
would  have  died  away  for  want  of  aliment,  and,  above  all,  for  want 
of  guidance.  What  had  the  government  to  be  vain  of?  To  con? 
trol  with  a  vigorous  hand  the  headlong  impulses  of  the  people,  to 
make  use  of  them  while  mastering  them,  and  to  direct  without  weak- 
ening them ;  this  is  difficidt  and  glorious,  this  is  the  achievement 
wherein  is  manifested  the  art  of  governing  men.  But  every  govern- 
ment which  bends  all  its  efforts  onlv  to  deaden  the  spontaneous 
movements  of  the  people,  proves  thereby  that  it  feels  itself  incapaUe 
of  shaping  them  to  a  prontable  result;  it  avows  its  own  impotence; 
and  in  its  material  conservation  I  see  only  the  shame  of  its  moral 
abdication.  After  the  revolution  of  July,  which  left  so  many 
problems  to  solve,  and  furnished  so  many  passions  to  employ,  whid 

flory  liad  been  his,  who,  wafted  to  power  by  the  tempest,  should 
avc  laid  hold  on  the  social  body,  still  {)anting  from  the  crisis  it  had 
passed  through,  and  instead  ot  checking  its  course,  should  have 
guided  while  no  soothed  it ! 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


There  were  then  but  two  personages  whose  claim  to  the  throne 
of  Belgium  merited  any  serious  consideration,  the  Due  de  Nemours 
and  the  Due  do  Lcuchtemberg.  Either  would  have  suited  France. 
As  Kin^  of  the  Belgians,  the  Due  de  Nemours  would  have  been 
a  natural  link  between  the  two  coimtries.  The  Due  de  Leuchtem- 
berg,  the  son  of  Eugene  Beauhamais,  was  of  a  stock  beloved  by  the 
French  nation;  as  King  of  the  Belgians,  he  might  one  day  ask  of 
France  a  more  brilliant  crown,  and  offer  it  a  fine  Jdngdom.in 
exchange. 

But  me  interests  of  France,  in  this  particular,  did  not  ocuncide 
with  those  of  Louis  Philippe.  To  consent  to  the  coronation  of  the 
Due  dc  Nemours  would  nave  been  to  provoke  England,  which 
country  was  by  all  means  to  be  propitiated.  To  consent  to  the 
coronation  of  the  Due  de  Lcuchtemberg  would  have  been  to  run 
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the  risks  incident  to  the  vicinity  of  a  Buonaparte.  M.  Sebastian! 
accordingly  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  to  M.  Firmin  Rogier,  in  the 
name  of  Louis  Philippe,  first,  that  the  union  of  the  two  countries 
was  im^ssible,  because  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  English ;  secondly, 
ihst  Pnnce  Otho  of  Bavaria  was  the  king  best  suited  to  Belgium; 
and  thirdly,  that  the  King  of  the  French  would  never  bestow  one 
of  his  daughters  on  the  son  of  Eugene  Beauhamais,  and  that  in 
crowning  that  prince  the  Belgians  would  expose  themselves  to  lose 
the  potent  friendship  of  France. 

M.  Firmin  Rogier  made  known  this  reply  to  the  diplomatic  com- 
mittee in  two  letters  addressed  to  the  Comte  de  Celles, — confidential 
letters,  but  which  the  congress  insisted  on  reading.  The  second  of 
them  contained  the  following  passage  : 

**1  thought  it  right  to  ask  M.  Sehastiani  if  his  words  had  an  official  character 
which  would  allow  of  mj  reporting  them.  'Yes,  undonhtedly,'  he  replied,  *  and  of 
this  you  may  judge  for  yourself/  Then,  calling  bis  secretary,  he  dictated  a  letter  to 
M.  Bresson,  which  I  forward  along  with  this,  and  in  which  the  views  of  the  Frendi 
govermnent,  respecting  the  projected  union  between  the  two  countries,  the  candida- 
ture of  the  Due  de  Nemours  and  that  of  the  Due  de  Leuchtemberg,  are  clearly  and 
formally  expressed.  M.  Bresson,  I  belieye,  is  authorized  to  communicate  to  you  this 
letter,  which,  besides,  contains  nothing  more  than  what  I  write  to  you  this  day.  It 
Iras,  no  doubt,  with  an  express  purpose  tliat  M.  Sehastiani  dictated  it  aloud  in  my 
presence." 

The  unexpected  publicity  given  to  these  strange  details  threw  the 
Palais  Royal  into  confusion.  Sehastiani  found  himself  constrained 
to  dispute,  in  the  columns  of  the  Monitetir,  the  veracity  of  Firmin 
Rogicr's  statement,  and  the  latter,  in  his  turn,  formally  retorted 
the  lie  given  him  by  Sehastiani.  Public  opinion  was  held  in  sus- 
pense by  these  flagrant  contradictions,  when  all  doubts  were  cleared 
up  in  M.  Rogier's  favour  by  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the 
Comte  d' Acrschot,  president  of  the  diplomatic  committee : 

**  M.  le  Comte,  the  National  Congress  having  thought  fit  in  its  wisdom  to  consult 
the  government  of  his  majesty,  the  King  of  the  French,  whose  feelings  of  interest  and 
good  will  towards  Belgium  are  known  to  it,  I  hasten  to  communicate  to  you  a 
despatch  I  have  just  received  from  M.  le  Comte  Sebastiani. 

"  I  have  the  honour,  &c  &c, 

"Brussels,  Jan.  23, 1831.  "Bresson." 

The  despatch  addressed  by  M.  S(5bastiani  to  M.  Bresson  was  dated, 
January  11,  1831,  and  began  thus  : 

Sir, — The  situation  ofBel^um  has  again  arrested  the  attention  of  the  king  and  his 
council.  After  a  mature  examination  of  all  the  political  questions  connected  there- 
with, I  have  been  orderol  to  make  known  to  you  precisely  the  intentions  of  the 
king's  government.  It  will  not  consent  to  the  union  of  Belgium  with  France  ;  it 
wiU  not  accept  the  crown  for  M.  le  Due  de  Nemours,  even  though  he  be  offered  it 
by  the  congress.  His  majesty's  government  would  see  in  the  choice  of  M.  le  Due  de 
Leuchteml^rg  an  arrangement  of  a  nature  to  trouble  the  tranquillity  of  France. 
We  have  no  design  to  trespass,  in  the  least  degree,  on  the  liberty  of  the  Belgians  in 
t^e  dection  of  their  sovereign;  but  we  act  also  upon  our  right  to  declare  in  the  most 
formal  manner  that  we  would  not  recognise  the  Section  of  M.  le  Due  de  Leuchtem- 
Ijerg.  Undoubtedly  the  Powers  on  tiieir  part  would  be  little  disposed  to  that  recog- 
nition. As  for  us  we  should  be  determined  in  our  refusal  only  by  reasons  of  state, 
to  which  every  thing  must  give  way  when  they  are  not  at  variance  with  the  rights 
of  any  individual,"  &c 

This  despatch,  which,  as  well  as  the  preceding  letter,  wa«  read  to 
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the  congress,  was  that  of  which  Rogier  had  spoken,  and  which  Se- 
bastiani  had  dictated  aloud  in  his  presence.  All  the  members  of  the 
congress  were  stupified  with  amazement.  They  indignantly  asked 
each  other  was  it  allowable  to  put  such  a  trickery  unon  a  uiendlj 
people.  Calling  to  mind  the  high  toned  nations  of  M.  S^haBtiani, 
some  admired  their  audacity,  others  sought  to  account  fiur  them 
through  that  sort  of  absolute  self-denial  proper  to  courden.  AU 
inveighed  against  the  pretensions  of  a  government  which,  itself  the 
offspring  of  liberty,  desired  to  destroy  it  among  other  natioins.  "  I 
move,"  said  M.  Deveaux,  '^  that  the  document  you  have  heard  xead 
be  printed,  in  order  that  all  Europe,  and  above  all  the  French  na< 
tion  may  know  how  the  French  ^vemment  understands  the  liberty 
of  nations.  I  move  that  it  be  pnnted,  in  order  that  M.  Sehaatiani, 
who  has  dared  to  deny  the  non-official  commimications  made  to  our 
envoy,  may  not  be  able  to  deny  those  of  an  official  character." 

As  almost  always  happens,  the  French  government  in  cominitting 
an  injustice  had  committed  a  blunder.  Its  well  known  predilectian 
for  peace  rendered  its  threats  vain,  without  making  them  the  ka 
irritating. 

The  Leuchtember^  party  ^thered  strength  in  conaeqixencei 
What  till  then  had  been  for  Belgium  but  an  affair  of  calciuatiion, 
became  a  question  of  honour,  and  the  offensive  injunctions  of  the 
Palais  Royal  naturally  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Leuchtembergisli 
all  the  authority  of  generous  sentiments,  all  the  potency  of  patnotio 
enthusiasm.  Already  the  protocol  of  the  9th  of  January,  by  which 
the  Conference  cujomed  the  Belgians  to  renounce  their  enterprise 
against  Maestricht,  and  the  King  of  Holland  to  restore  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  had  excited  the  most  tremendous  stoim 
in  the  congress,  and  had  been  accepted  only  amidst  universal  uproaTt 
as  men  accept  the  laws  of  violence.  Now,  if  the  Belgians  were  in- 
dignant at  the  pretensions  of  diplomacy,  with  what  redoubled  srief 
and  rage  must  they  have  beheld  those  pretensions  outdone  by  those 
of  France,  from  which  they  had  looked  only  for  friendship,  aid,  and 
protection !  Eulogies  on  the  son  of  Eugene  were  soon  oa  ereiy 
tongue.  His  bust  was  crowned  in  the  theatre,  in  presence  of  a 
whole  people  filling  the  air  with  acclamations;  whilst  the  partiaaps 
of  France  no  longer  dared  to  raise  their  voices,  filled  with  shame  as 
tlicy  were  at  the  impopular  part  thrust  upon  them  by  the  Fzench 
government. 

This  result,  so  easy  to  foresee,  struck  consternation  into  the  Palais 
Koyal;  and  M.  de  Loevestine  was  summoned  thither.  He  was  a 
man  of  honour,  of  soldierly  manners,  and  was  known  to  be  highly 
esteemed  in  Belgium,  where  he  had  lived  long.  M.  de  Loevesfeiiia 
received  secret  instructions,  and  set  out  for  Be^um. 

M.  Bresson,  who  had  been  sent  thither  by  the  London  oaa- 
fercnce,  was  without  influence  there.  Lord  Ponaonby,  on  the  OQii* 
trary ,  as  representative  of  Great  Britain,  had  a  very  ffzest  aothoritr, 
and  made  very  sad  use  of  it.   LordPonsonby  was  a  dipomatast  highly 
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skilled  in  the  science  of  petty  means  and  Tulcar  trickeries.  Adding 
his  own  passions  to  those  of  his  countiy,  and  animated  by  a  hatrea 
to  France  which  he  ostentatiously  avowed  with  arrogant  levitj,  he 
had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  I^rinoe  of  Orange,  with  whom  he 
said  he  was  related  through  his  wife.  And  he  served  that  cause 
:with  as  much  pueriHty  as  zeal,  sending  his  domestics  abroad  into 
ihe  streets  and  public  places  to  retail  factious  language,  and  not  dis- 
daining to  go  himself  from  shop  to  shop  as  the  apologist  of  Wil- 
liam's eldest  son,  and  to  excite  the  sordid  minds  of  the  shopkeepers 
against  the  new  state  of  things  and  its  disorders.  But  the  most 
notable  members  of  the  congress  did  not  the  less  throng  roimd  Lord 
Ponsonby,  day  by  day,  to  adore  in  his  person  the  victorious 
^soendanc^  of  England.  He  was  surroimded,  above  all,  by  such  of 
tiie  Belgians  as,  piquing  themselves  on  being  statesmen,  built  their 
hopes  oi  fortune  on  the  favours  of  diplomacy.  More  than  once  he 
shut  his  doors  against  MM.  Van  de  Weyer  and  Nothomb,  whose 
diplomatic  erudition  touching  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemberg  was 
not  at  all  to  his  taste,  and  whom,  when  he  opened  his  heart  to 
his  intimate  friends,  he  called  pedants. 

•  M.  de  Loevestine  came  to  the  aid  of  M.  Bresson's  expii-ing  i;n- 
flnence,  and  they  put  in  operation  every  thing  they  could  imagine 
to  ruin  the  hopes  of  the  Due  de  Leuchtemberg;  and  in  this  they 
were  seconded  by  Lord  Ponsonby;  for  England  did  not  wish  for 
King  of  the  Bel^ans  a  prince  who  might  have  become  King  of  the 
French. 

Li  spite  of  all  these  eflforts,  the  party  of  the  Due  de  Leuchtem- 
berg went  on  daily  gathering  strength,  because  the  more  wary 
refiised  to  compromise  their  own  prospects  by  declaring  against  a 
candidate  who  had  no  competitor.  M.  de  Loevestine  wrote,  there- 
fore, to  the  Palais  Royal  that  the  election  of  Eugene's  son  was  cer- 
tain, if  the  Due  de  Nemours  was  not  formally  proposed  in  opposition 
to  him. 

This  letter  was  immediately  sent  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  re- 
plied that  England  would  not  hear  of  the  Due  de  Nemours  on  any 
terms.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  come  to  a  decision:  the 
moments  were  precious.  M.  Bresson  set  out  for  Paris,  at  M.  de 
Loevestine's  request,  and  brought  back  thence  an  express  authoriza- 
tion to  state,  that  if  the  crown  were  offered  to  the  Due  de  Nemours 
it  would  be  accepted  for  him  by  his  father. 

From  that  moment  M.  de  Loevestine's  difficulties  vanished.  The 
acceptance  being  represented  as  certain,  tempted  ambition  with  the 
prospect  of  easy  success.  The  friends  of  France  took  courage  again, 
i!nd  a  portion  of  the  orange  party  joined  them  from  hatred  to  the 
patriots.  An  insuperable  distrust,  however,  still  lingered  in  many 
minds.  ^'  Beware,*^  said  the  partisans  of  the  Due  de  Leuchtemberg 
and  the  republicans;  ^^you  are  deceived.  M.  de  Loevestine  is 
doubtless  an  honest  man;  but  is  he  not  the  blind  instrument  of  some 
intrigue? .  He  affirms  non-officially  that  the  Duo  de  Nemours  would 
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be  granted  us;  but  do  not  M.  S^bastiaoi's  official  deflpatches  stale 
the  contrary?  And  is  it  not  the  height  of  imprudence  to  jmt  maie 
trust  in  the  declarations  of  an  individual  than  in  diplomatic  docu- 
ments?" This  objection  had  been  foreseen.  Letteis  were  writtoi 
from  Paris  to  all  the  members  of  the  congress,  by  the  most  eminent 
personages,  all  tending  to  confirm  M.  de  Loevestine's  a8Bertiaii& 
He  himself,  in  his  frankness,  did  not  hesitate  to  dedaie  before  the 
members  of  the  provisional  government  that  his  miaBJon  was  by 
authority;  and,  as  hesitation  still  prevailed,  he  pledged  his  word  of 
honour. 

It  was  imder  the  influence  of  these  stratagems  that  the  disciunan 
relative  to  the  choice  of  a  sovereign  was  opened.  It  was  keen  and 
impassioned.  Fear  and  hope  alternately  agitated  the  OMisultxDg 
parties.  It  was  known  that  irom  the  urn  placed  before  the  assemUf 
might  issue,  not  only  the  weal  or  woe  of  Belgium,  but  a  ptofouna 
change  in  the  destinies  of  Europe.  The  speakers  who  most  stnxn^ 
supported  the  nomination  of  tne  Due  de  Nemours,  were  M^^'.  Sn 
Merode,  Charles  Rogier,  and  Charles  de  Brouck^re.  Among  them 
was  remarked  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  who,  having  become  the  xepie? 
sentative  of  diplomacy  in  Belgium,  ought,  it  was  thought,  tcnaye 
kept  silence.  The  Due  de  Leuchtemberg  had  in  his  fitvour  MM.  de 
Stassart,  Jottrand,  de  Gerlachc,  de  Rhodes,  and  Lebeau;  the  wozdi 
of  the  latter  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  assembly. 

Whilst  the  discussion  was  proceeding.  Lord  Ponsonby  oontinned, 
in  behalf  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  sap  the  momentarily  restored 
influence  of  the  French  party,  whether  it  was  that  he  was  ignonnft 
of  the  policy  of  wliich  that  part;^  was  the  dupe  and  tool,  or  that,  in 
the  exaggerated  intensity  of  lus  rancour,  he  envied  France  the 
honour  of  a  favourable,  tliough  a  sterile  vote.  An  orangist  move- 
ment which  broke  out  in  Ghent  was  attributed  to  the  Engliah  am- 
bassador, and  was  immediately  suppressed. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  very  day  the  congress  was  about  to  come  to 
a  decision,  Lord  Ponsonby  caused  one  of  his  secretaries,  M.  OuiTt 
to  translate  a  memorandum  against  the  election  of  ihe  Due  oe 
Nemours,  and  he  prepared  to  go  and  read  it  to  the  assembly.  . 

M.  Bresson  on  his  part,  'in  order  to  incline  the  balance  in  &TOiir 
of  the  French  prince,  communicated  a  letter  from  M.  S^bastiani  to 
the  congress.  It  stated  that  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe 
did  not  adhere  to  the  protocol  of  the  20th  Januaiy,  and  that  it  con- 
eidered  the  free  consent  of  the  two  estates  as  necessary  to  the  aolntift^ 
of  all  the  difficulties  subsisting  between  Holland  and  Belgium.  Tbk 
declaration  was  deceitful  as  the  sequel  proved;  but  its  e&ct  wu  not 
the  less  decisive.  Once  more  faith  was  put  in  the  sympathy  of  die 
French  government. 

Messengers  were  continually  passing  and  repassing  between  the 
palace  of  the  representatives  and  Lord  Ponsonby*s  hoteL  His  laid- 
ship  bui-ned  witn  impatience,  and  bitterly  complained  of  hia  tnoM- 
lator's  tardiness.    At  last  the  document  was  nearly  finishedi  and  the 
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carnage  of  the  English  ambassador  was  in  waiting,  when  a  messenger 
arrivea  and  told  him  that  all  was  over,  and  that  upon  a  second  ballot 
the  assembly,  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  had  proclaimed  the  Due  de 
Nemours  king  of  Belgium. 

'  This  decision  was  hailed  veith  the  liveliest  enthusiasm.  It  snatched; 
Belgium  from  the  convulsions  of  anarchy.  The  city  was  illuminated. 
Joyous  acclamations  mingled  in  every  quarter  with  the  din  of  cannon. 
The  partisans  of  the  Due  de  Leuchtemberg  took  part  in  this  exulta- 
tion, some  from  disinterestedness  and  good  faith,  others  because  they 
had  to  obtain  pardon  from  the  triumphant  candidate  for  a  hostile  vote. 

The  Belgians  had  no  conception  that  at  the  very  time  they  were 
testifying  their  sympathy  with  France  by  these  touching  demonstra- 
tions, MT  de  Talleyrand  was  signing  in  London  the  protocol  of  the 
7th  of  February,  a  protocol  which  belied  the  last  assertions  of  M. 
S^bastiani  respecting  the  liberty  of  Belgium,  a  protocol  which  ex- 
cluded every  French  prince  from  the  throne  of  Belgium. 

The  conference  was  obeyed.  In  Paris  the  opinion  of  the  ministers 
was  for  accepting,  and  that  opinion  found  an  energetic  supporter  in 
the  eldest  son  ot  Louis  Philippe.  But  a  stronger  will  broKxled  over 
France.  M.  S^bastiani  was  ordered  to  reply  by  a  refusal  to  the 
election  of  the  Due  de  Nemours:  and  such  was  the  character  of  the 
despatch,  that  the  young  man  who  acted  as  secretary  to  the  minister, 
witn  a  courageous  feeling  of  pride  and  shame,  refused  to  sign  it. 

The  deputation  which  was  to  offer  the  crown  of  Belgium  to  the 
Due  de  Nemours  was  already  on  its  way  to  Paris.  The  king  of  the 
French  received  it  with  affabihty,  and  formally  refused  the  crown 
offered  to  his  son,  alleging  as  the  motives  of  his  refusal  his  little  am- 
bition, and  the  necessity  of  preserving  peace. 

All  the  sound  portion  of  the  nation  was  horror  stricken.  The 
EngUsh  were  in  transports  of  joy. 

To  conceive  how  agreeable  Louis  Philippe's  refusal  must  have 
been  to  England  it  is  enough  to  consider  what  was  then  the  condition 
of  that  kingdom.  Her  finances  were  so  burdened  that  the  suppres- 
sion of  two  himdred  and  ten  places  in  the  treasury  had  been  resolved 
on,  and  it  was  in  preparation,  in  that  eminently  monarchical  country, 
to  subject  the  civil  list  to  a  reduction  offensive  to  royalty.  The 
misery  of  the  working  classes  had  reached  that  dire  limit  at  which 
despair  begins.  The  potato  crop  had  wholly  failed  in  Ireland,  the 
people  of  which  country  eat  no  bread,  and  the  landowners  trembled 
xn  the  midst  of  their  oppressive  opulence,  for  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
throughout  the  land  but  pale  vagrant  hordes  of  armed  paupers. 
O'ConneU  too  had  risen  amid  so  many  ruins, — a  violent  orator,  a 
tameless  and  turbulent  spirit,  a  man  all  powerful  by  the  excess  of  his 
rancour,  and  of  his  audacity,  the  demigod  of  a  famishing  people. 
**  The  Repeal  of  the  Union!"  was  his  cry;  it  made  every  Irish 
heart  thrill,  and  seemed  to  presage  the  horrors  of  a  sort  of 
civil  war.  To  match  this  agitation  of  slaves  for  ever  incensed, 
England  had  her  conflicting  parties,  struggling  in  furious  confusion^ 
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The  Ihike  of  Wellington's  ministry  whicli  liad  been  overthrown,  was 
already  triumphing  in  the  convulaye  exhaustion  it  had  bequeatlied 
to  that  of  Lord  Grey.  On  the  one  side  were  the  tozies,  atniiBt  for 
vengeance;  on  the  other  the  whigs  engrossed  witli  the  task  of  "prch 
curing  forgiveness  for  their  success;  below,  the  radicals  inmilting  the 
defeat  of  the  former,  threatening  the  latter  with  their  support,  and 
hurrying  along  the  people  in  their  train;  and  as  pretext  for  thesa 
convulsions,  electoral  reiorm,  that  fatal  problem,  that  sacrifioe  offered 
to  the  unknown,  that  first  blow  dealt  by  the  ^nius  of  modem  imiD- 
vation  against  that  English  aristocracy  by  which  England  aabosted. 
Hence  there  was  for  the  English  an  absolute  impossibility  of  mak- 
ing war,  or  even  of  thinking  of  it:  so  that  in  drawing  over  Belgimn 
to  licrsclf,  France  would  have  inflicted  on  them  the  twofold  humi- 
liation of  having  their  impotence  demonstrated,  and  llieir  threali 
chastised.  Hearty  and  earnest  therefore  were  the  thanks  they  bestowed 
on  fortune.  More  than  ever  might  M.  de  Talleyrand  now  regard 
himself  as  a  man  of  genius:  he  was  popular  in  London. 

As  for  the  Bel^ns,  threatened  bj  M.  Bresson,  deceived  by  M. 
Sebastiani  through  the  instrumentahty  of  M.  de  Loevestine,  hnnii* 
liatcd  and  repulsied,  they  accused  France  of  all  the  evila  in.  which 
they  foimd  themselves  plunged;  and  not  sufficiently  disctimiitttxngf 
as  often  happens,  between  the  French  nation  and  the  govemmeoft 
which  represented  it,  they  vowed  thenceforth  against  the  former  tht 
same  hatred  that  already  kindled  against  her  the  heart  of  every  true 
Spaniard. 

During  this  time  a  horrible  tempest  was  gathering  in  the  nort&f 
and  threatening  forlorn  Poland.    Invested  with  sovereign  powfff 
Chlopicki  had  exercised  it,  as  we  have  seen,  only  to  stop  the  aariendaBt 
march  of  the  revolution.    Full  of  respect  for  the  majesty  of  the  caax^ 
he  continued  to  consider  himself  as  his  lieutenant,  and  it  was  for  £afc 
of  rendering  negotiations  impossible  that  he  delayed  the  organization 
of  the  army.     £he  ardent  patriots   murmured  at  this  perverse  ob- 
stinacy in  temporising,  and  the  dictator's  popularity  sunered  in  oon* 
sequence.     He  multiplied  his  enemies  by  causing  the  momentaij 
arrest  of  the  republican  Lelcwel;  and  by  refusing  to  sanction  tM 
Polish  manifesto.     That  manifesto,  since  so  famous,  was  notwith- 
standing drawn  irp  with  much  dignitv  and  moderation.    The  rigbla 
and  the  woes  of  Poland  were  set  forth  in  it  in  a  tone  of  high-aouled 
sadness  that  touched  the  hearts  of  every  European  people.    But  the 
dictator  had  a  soul  without  poetry,  and  a  mind  without  oompaai  He 
forbade  the  printing  of  the  manifesto,  and  it  was  neoeasazy  to  litho* 
graph  it  clandestinely.    It  concluded  with  these  words: 

**  Conyinccd  that  our  liberty  and  our  independence,  hx  firam  ever  liavinf  lieaB 
hostile  as  regards  contermiDal  states,  have  on  the  contrary  Mnred  in  all  fiiw  as  iB 
oquipoiflc  and  a  buckler  to  Europe,  and  can  still  be  more  useftil  to  it  than  ever,  wa 
appear  before  sovereigns  and  nations  with  the  certainty  that  the  ToloesalikB  oCMicif 
and  of  humanity  will  be  lifted  up  in  oar  &yonr.  Had  Proridence  dpatJnad  thtkJ 
to  perpetual  servitude,  and  if  in  this  last  struggle  the  liberty  of  Poland  anul  afadt 
under  the  ruins  of  her  cities  and  the  corpses  of  her  defenders,  our  enen^  shall  ni^ 
only  over  deserts;  and  every  good  F61e  will  have  this  consoiation  in  Ua  4rfav  n^ 
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ments,  that  in  this  battle  to  the  death  he  has  for  a  moment  shielded  the  threatened 
liberty  of  Europe.*' 

This  grand  and  melancholy  appeal  was  addressed  particularly  to 
Fiance.  With  her  fiu»  tumea  towards  the  west,  Poland  invoked  the 
iatelaiy  genius  of  that  French  people  which  of  yore  had  gone  to  save 
Ihe  Chri^iians  of  the  Holy  Land;  which  had  filled  all  the  history  of 
fikb  middle  ages  with  the  valour  of  her  knights;  which  on  the  eve  of 
a  dee{>-flearching  and  memorable  revolution  had  sent  the  noblest  of 
her  children  to  succour  the  yoimg  freedom  of  the  New  World; 
which  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenUi  centuxy  had  deluged  the  battle- 
field and  the  scaffold  with  her  blood,  to  nroj^gate  a  doctrine  of  frater- 
Xiity;  which  lastly,  under  the  Empire,  haa  lavi^ed  her  strengthin  mor- 
Jal  efforts  to  open  the  free  paths  of  the  ocean  to  the  weaker  nations  r-^-a 
people  of  fiery  soldiers  and  generous  adventurers !  But  by  a  strange 
combination  of  historical  fatalities  a  government  of  cold-blooded 
calculators  himg  heavy  on  the  necks  of  those  soldiers  and  adven*- 
torers.  At  the  very  moment  when  from  the  banks  of  the  Vistula 
all  arms  were  outstretched  towards  France,  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais 
Soyal  suffered  the  most  humiliating  and  rigorous  conditions  to  be 
imposed  on  it  as  the  price  of  a  reconciliation  between  it  and  the 
court  of  Russia. 

In  his  hatred  of  the  house  of  Orleans  the  em[>eror  had  sent  an 
order  of  recall  to  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  his  a^ibassador  in  France.  This 
news  threw  the  court  into  consternation ;  but  it  was  aware  of  the 
esteem  and  regard  entertained  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  the  Due 
de  Mortemart.  No  doubt  peace  would  be  obtained  if  such  an  inter- 
mediary were  employed.  Nicolas  pointed  him  out  as  the  only  one 
lie  was  disposed  to  receive  favourably.  The  Due  dc  Mortemart's 
inclination  was  sounded.  He  was  loath  tago  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
the  most  urgent  solicitations  were  necessary  to  prevail  on  him  to  do 
80.  He  was  persisting  in  his  refusal  when  he  received  a  letter  from 
Count  Nesscbode,  informing  him  that  his  acceptance  would  be  agree- 
able to  the  emperor.  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  on  ms  part,  wrote  to  the 
duke, — "  After  your  nomination,  and  its  insertion  in  the  Moniteur^ 
I  will  immediately  present  my  credentials."* 

*  We  have  before  us  the  origmal  fetters  of  Nesselrode  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  These 
TBluable  and  unedited  documents,  which  M.  de  Mortemart  is  kind  enough  to  com- 
Bmiucate  to  us,  are  as  follows: 

•*  The  emperor  desires  me,  m^  dear  duke,  to  testify  to  you  on  his  jmrt  how  agree- 
aiUe  to  him  personally  is  the  mission  which  is  to  bring  you  back  to  Russia.  Under 
the  circumstances,  he  has  deigned  to  recollect  that  on  taking  your  leave  you  assured 
him  that,  if  ever  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  rendering  a  special  service  to 
the  union  between  Russia  and  France,  you  would  be  ready  to  return  to  his  majesty, 
in  order  to  exert  your  efforts  to  obtain  a  result  as  conformable  to  the  interests  of 
both  empires  as  it  would  be  accordant  with  the  intentions  and  wishes  of  the  emperor. 

**  You  have  ^ust  prov«i,  my  dear  duke,  that  you  are  bent  on  fulfilHng  your  pro- 
jniae.  His  nugesty  takes  pleasure  in  telUng  you  this.  He  will  have  much  more  plea- 
Mire  m  repeating  it  to  you  viva  voce.  I  shall  say  no  more  to-day,  for  yon  too  well 
]ax>w  the  emperor's  sentiments  regarding  you,  not  to  be  sure  of  the  satisfaction  it  will 
afford  his  majesty  to  have  once  more  with  him  a  comrade  in  arms  of  the  Turkish 
waiv  whom  he  is  pleased  to  honour  with  hia  esteem  and  confidence. 
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The  fear  of  seeing  war  break  out  between  Ruama  and  Fraiioe»  if 
the  emperor's  wish  was  not  complied  with,  overcame  the  Due  de 
Mortcmart's  reluctance.  Named  ambassador  of  Fiance  to  Su  Pe- 
tersburg by  the  French  government,  after  having  been  in  a  Tirumw^ 
nominated  by  that  of  Russia,  he  set  out  on  his  journey.  Hia  in- 
structions were  to  cement  as  closely  as  possible  the  alliance  between 
the  two  cabinets,  on  the  bases  laid  down  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna; 
and,  as  regarded  Poland,  to  implore  the  emperor's  clemency. 

Sebastiani  affected  to  believe  that  Poland  expected  onij  inty  of 
him  who  had  been  so  long  her  master.  He  knew,  however,  tibzougli 
the  Polish  agent  WolycH,  that  the  pacific  mission  of  Lubecki  and 
Jczicrski  to  the  czar  was  owing  only  to  the  personal  indecimon  of 
the  dictator  of  Warsaw.  As  for  Poland,  Wolycki  had  not  concealed 
from  the  minister,  that  she  expected  nothing  save  from  her  sword. 

On  his  way  through  Berlin  the  Due  de  Mortemart  met  a  diplo^ 
matic  agent  from  Poland,  who  commimicated  to  him  a  propaatum 
submitted  to  the  diet  relative  to  the  dethronement  and  exduaon  of 
the  house  of  Romanoff.  Trembling  at  the  prospect  of  the  danna 
Poland  was  about  to  bring  down  on  herself,  and  persuaded  &it| 
abandoned  by  the  French  government,  she  was  about  to  plunge  fiitally 
into  a  bootless  resistance,  M.  de  Mortemart  strove  earnestly  to  dis- 
suade from  all  violent  measures.  It  was  too  late:  Poland  was 
already  come  to  that  pass  at  whicb  she  could  listen  to  nothing  but 
her  despair. 

Besides,  the  reply  of  Nicolas,  so  long  expected,  had  arxived  in 
Warsaw  on  the  15th  of  January,  1831. 

The  czar  therein  encouraged  the  fidelity  of  the  dictator  by  adroit 
flatteries,  but  he  was  determined  that  Poland  should  suirender  at 
discretion.  Chlopicki  appeared  disposed  to  obey;  the  diet,  on  the 
contrary,  wished  to  try  the  hazard  of  a  war  to  tne  death.  A  nm* 
ture  took  place,  thereK>re,  on  the  19th  of  January,  between  Chlopi^ 
and  the  diet,  and  the  former  resigned  the  dictatorship,  after  a  toy 
riblc  scene,  in  which  he  gave  way  so  much^  to  pasmon,  as  to  kick 
and  thump  the  doors  with  his  Hsts.  Czartoryski  tried  vainly  to 
calm  him,  and  in  vain  entreated  him  to  accept,  at  least,  the  command 
of  the  army.      "  No,  no,"  he  exclaimed,  "  1  should  be  a  Haekguard 

*'  Permit  me.  on  my  own  individual  part,  to  express  to  yon  the  rery  liiioere  plea-^ 
sure  it  will  give  me,  my  dear  duke,  to  renew  with  you  those  rdfttioiii  on  idi»I 
have  always  set  so  much  value. 

**  Receive  the  assurance  of  this,  as  well  as  of  my  high  oonsideraUon  and  ilooen 
fjncndship. 

"  St.  Petersburg,  Dec  1 1 ,  1830.  (Signed)  «  NESSELRODE." 

*'Mt  dear  Duke, — A  courier,  arrived  last  night,  bringi  me  ward  that  ths  em- 
peror will  receive  you  with  the  most  lively  satis&ction.  Of  this  yoa  will  find  aflir- 
ther  proof  in  the  accompanying  letter  for  you  firom  Count  Nesseuode.  I  have  jmt 
communicated  these  auspicious  particulars  to  General  S^bastiaai,  who  b  gone  to  n- 
port  them  to  the  king.  After  your  nominaticm,  and  its  insertion  in  the  Mamtmr^  I 
will  immediately  present  my  credentials.  Meanwhile,  keep  all  this  to  TonndC  toak 
of  it,  however,  to  the  king  and  the  minister,  and  darpau£  with  speed  irtHteverlato 
be  done  before  your  departure.    Booeive,  &c.  &c. 

"  Thursday,  Jan.  7.  '  (Signed)  "POZZO  DI  BOBOa* 
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to  accept.it."  On  hearing  this  news  the  soldiers  manifested  deep 
affliction :  the  movement  party  strove  to  stir  up  the  people  to  riot 
against  the  ex-dictator,  and  some  went  so  fiir  as  to  accuse  him  of 
treason :  whilst  he,  in  the  confidence  of  virtue,  made  open  display  of 
his  contempt  for  such  suspicions,  and  walked  about  the  streets  of, 
Warsaw  calm  and  respected. 

A  generalissimo  was  needed;  the  eyes  of  his  coimtrymen  were 
turned  on  Prince  Michael  Radziwil,  an  excellent  Pole,  but  timid 
through  modesty,  and  incapable  through  irresolution.  He  was 
selected  on  accoimt  of  his  relationship  with  the  house  of  Prussia,  and 
x)f  the  ffood  effect  so  great  a  name  would  have  with  the  powers. 
Chlopicki,  moreover,  in  pointing  him  out  for  the  diet's  choice,  pro- 
misea  to  aid  him  with  his  advice.  This  being  settled,  the  sitting  of 
the  25th  of  January  took  into  consideration  the  proposal  of  the 
nuncio  Roman  Soltyk,  to  the  effect  that  Poland  should  be  declared 
independent,  and  the  house  of  Romanoff  for  ever  excluded  from  the 
throne.  Czartoryski  had  used  every  means  to  cause  the  withdrawal 
of  this  motion  which  dismayed  him.  He  saw  Soltyk ;  he  laid  before 
him  the  chances  of  war,  and  showed  him  that  all  hope  of  accommo- 
dation would  be  irrevocably  cut  off;  he  tried  to  move  him  by  family 
considerations,  or  to  bend  him  by  flattering  his  vanity.  Soltyk  re- 
mained unshaken. 

Meanwhile  the  diet  was  dubious;  it  hesitated  before  that  great 
act  which  would  leave  it  without  other  force  than  that  of  heroism. 
Jezierski,  one  of  the  negotiators  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  spoke  of  his 
interview  with  the  czar,  and  then  read  to  the  diet  the  memorial  he 
had  laid  before  Nicolas,  and  which  the  latter  sent  back  to  him  full 
of  notes  written  with  his  own  hand.  One  of  these  notes  ran  thus :— ^ 
V  I  am  king  of  Poland;  1  toill  drive  her  (je  la  roulerai).  The  first 
oannon  shot  fired  by  the  Poles  shall  annihilate  Poland."  The  reading 
of  this  note  sent  a  thrill  through  the  whole  assembly.  Others  were 
read,  in  which  the  authors  of  the  revolution  were  insulted,  called 
miscreants,  &c.  Thereupon  a  member  presented  himself  at  the  tri- 
bune, and  striking  the  hilt  of  his  sabre,  he  asked  if  it  was  to  be 
endured  that  a  sovereign  should  insult  men  of  honour  and  courage? 
The  assembly  remained  motionless,  and  gazed  in  silence  on  the 
speaker.  Anthony  Ostrowski  rose  to  support  the  motion,  and  ener- 
getically called  to  mind  his  father's  words  to  Alexander  on  deUvering 
the  charter  to  liim — *'  This  compact  is  sacred.  Woe  to  whoever 
shall  violate  it !"  Wolowski  attempted  to  speak  in  his  turn ;  but  by 
this  time  the  emotion  had  seized  every  heart;  silence  had  given  way 
to  fearful  excitement.  Suddenly  Leduchowski  was  heard  shouting 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  *'  There  is  no  longer  a  Nicolas  T  On  the 
moment  all  the  nuncios  started  to  their  feet,  and  all  repeated  that  ter- 
rible cry,  **  No  more  Nicolas/  No  more  emperorl"  At  this  new8| 
which  the  nuncios  hastened  to  spread  through  the  city,  the  people 
were  all  in  uproar.  Warsaw  was  illuminated  that  night,  and  the 
city  was  filled  with  a  gloomy  enthusiasm,  and  with  that  mighty  ardouc 
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mingled  with  xniglity  perturbation,  wUch  Beizes  a  nation  wben  it  k 
struck  with  a  foreboding  of  its  end. 

Events  like  these  were  of  the  highest  interest  for  France;  thej 
filled  her  at  once  with  pride  and  uneasiness.  On  all  sides  maet 
heard  expressions  of  sympathy  for  her  children's  old  companions  in 
arms ;  every  day  fresh  struggles  were  made  for  them  in  the  chamber. 
M.  Maugum  keenly  interrogated  the  minis^,  demanding  whether 
it  was  its  intention  to  sustain  or  to  abandon  Poland,  and  wliether  or 
not  France  might  conceive  any  hope  for  the  people  she  had  always 
loved. 

^^  Poland  has  claims  on  the  friendship  of  France,"  replied  ILS^ 
bastiani,  "  she  alone  remained  faithful  to  us  in  our  days  of  adveiBtfi 
Her  woes  come  home  to  our  inmost  souls;  but  what  can  we  do  rar 
her?  Four  himdrcd  leagues  part  us  fix>m  that  unfortunate  peopla 
Must  we  attempt  with  arms  in  our  hands  to  achieve  the  conquest  of 
the  whole  norm  of  Europe?  It  is  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon  that 
you  propose  to  us."  Lamarque  and  Bignon  replied  with  nradi 
warmth  and  eloquence.  They  indignantly  called  to  mind  thatpar- 
tition  which  was  the  great  crmie  of  the  eighteenth  century.  ^UMJ 
both  insisted  that  the  rights  of  Poland  flowed  from  the  treaties  of 
1815,  which  had  promised  that  people  a  distinct  organisation,  a 
nationality,  and  in  which  Alexander  had  pledged  himself  to  govern 
it  as  a  united  state.  They  proved  that  the  czar  was  but  the  consti- 
tutional king  of  Poland.  *'  Shall  we  go  and  brave  the  colossus  of 
the  north?"  exclaimed  General  Lamarque.  ^'  But  that  coIoBBia^ 
formidable  at  home,  where  the  inclemency  of  the  climate  proteds 
him,  could  not  long  move  without  the  aid  of  the  Endish.  Left  ts 
himself,  he  knows  his  vulnerable  points.  A  firm  language  and 
judicious  negotiations  might  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  justice,  of  mo^ 
deration.  •  These  virtues  are  no  strangers  to  the  young  conqueror 
who  has  crossed  the  Balkans.  He  knows,  moreover,  that  Sweden 
still  thinks  of  Finland;  that  Turkey  is  always  ready  to  recross  ths 
Danube;  that  Persia  would  soon  return  to  the  Araxus;  that  ths 
Circassians,  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Tartars,  who  ais 
chafing  under  the  yoke,  long  for  the  moment  when  they  ma^  fly  to 
aims;  and  that  if  England  and  France  would  interfere  oonjomtlT,  a 
few  diips  of  the  line,  and  a  few  frigates  passing  through  the  D^ 
danelles  and  the  Bosphorus  into  the  Black  Sea,  would  cany  texror 
along  its  coasts,  and  destroy  Sebastopol  and  its  squadron,  Odessa  and 
its  magazines." 

^  These  speeches  were  enthusiastically  applauded.  Tliey  fed  and 
kindled  public  opinion,  and  by  dint  of  wishing  for  the  safety  of 
Poland,  men  came  at  last  to  hope  for  it.  But  to  have  jnstioe  on 
their  side  is  for  nations,  as  well  as  for  individuals,  but  m  Sony 
chance  of  victory. 

And  yet  the  power  of  Russia  was  much  less  formidable  in  realitf 
than  in  appearance,  and  the  opposition  orators,  such  as  MM.  hir 
marque,  IBignon,  and  Mauguin,  were  not  themselves  aware  in  how 
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great  a  degree  the  generous  poli^  they  advocated  was  a  wise  and 
thoroughly  business  like  policy.  Ine  czar  too  accurately  knew  the 
resouioes  of  his  empire  not  to  have  been  sei2sed  with  deep  dismay  at 
the  events  in  Poland.  As  long  as  he  had  seen  Poland  kneeling 
before  his  an^in  the  person  of  Chlopicki,  he  had  displayed  all  the 
inordinate  pnde  of  the  despot,  and  it  was  then  he  wrote  the  savage 
words,  je  la  raulerai.  But  when  he  learned  that  the  Poles  appealed 
to  God  and  to  their  swords,  that  Chlopicki's  dictatorship  comd  no* 
master  the  revolution,  and  that  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Romanoff 
was  pronounced,  he  fell  suddenly  into  the  utmost  ^despondency, 
M.  de  Mortemart's  carriage  was  impeded  by  the  snows  between 
Koenigsber^  and  Memel,  and  he  did  not  reach  Warsaw  until  after 
the  energetic  resolution  passed  by  the  diet  of  Warsaw.  He  was 
surprised  on  his  arrival  at  the  emperor's  sadness.  Nicolas  opened 
his  mind  to  the  French  ambassador  as  to  the  concessions  he  would 
have  been  inclined  to  make  to  insurgent  Poland.  Among  other 
advantages  he  would  have  insured  it  that  of  being  governed  for  the 
fbturc  only  by  a  Pole,  to  be  chosen  by  himself  from  a  list  of  three 
Gahdidates  presented  by  the  diet.  What  a  happiness  for  Poland  if 
the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal  had  by  an  energetic  and  even  me- 
nacing mediation,  turned  to  good  account  a  disposition  of  mind  so 
favourable  to  that  country ! 

Be  it  remembered  too,  that  the  Emperor  Nicolas  was  the  least 
martial  of  all  the  princes  of  his  times.  MancEuvres,  reviews,  pa* 
lades,  all  this  he  was  fond  of,  and  he  might  be  vatmted  as  the  best 
corporal  in  Europe.  But  the  sight  of  a  field  of  battle  overwhelmed 
him.  He  dreaded  too  the  opemngs  which  the  shocks  of  Eurgpean 
war  might  afford  to  the  jealous  and  envenomed  ambition  larking  in 
his  own  family:  for  Constantino  by  the  insolence  of  his  demeanour, 
and  sometimes  by  the  haughtiness  of  his  refusals,  seemed  to  taunt 
the  czar  with  the  obligation  of  a  crown  conceded.  A  vehement 
difference  of  opinion  which  had  broken  out  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Turkish  war,  had  added  to  the  acrimonious  feeling  subsisting 
between  the  brothers :  the  grand  duke  had  refused  to  detach  from  the 
Polish  army  some  regiments  demanded  of  him,  but  which  in  the 
excess  of  his  caprice,  he  chose  to  require  for  his  amusement  and 
his  parades. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  February  that  Field-marshal  Diebitch 
Sabalkanski  entered  Poland  with  120,000  Russians  and  400  pieces 
of  cannon.  To  oppose  this  formidable  invasion,  the  Poles  had  but 
85,000  infantry,  10,000  cavalry,  and  136  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
remaining  forces  of  the  coimtry,  amounting  to  15,000  men,  were  dis- 
posed of  in  the  garrisons  of  Prague,  Modlm,  and  Lamosc. 

Diebitch's  army  had  crossed  the  marshes  of  the  Upper  Narew 
over  the  ice,  and  was  shut  in  between  the  Narew  and  the  Bug  as  it 
marched  towards  the  confluence  of  those  two  rivers;  but  a  night^s 
thaw  having  suddenly  occurred,  the  marshal  abruptly  changeof  his 
plan  of  campaign,  and  determined  to  transfer  his  hne  of  operations 
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to  the  left  bank  of  the  Bug,  leaving  behind  him  all  his  left  wing, 
composed  of  25,000  grenadiers,  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Szachoskoi.  Chlopicki  guessed  that  this  great  movement  was  in- 
tended. He  proposed  to  cross  the  Bu^,  and  fall  on  the  Rusrian 
columns  as  they  severally  came  up,  or  dse  to  take  post  on  the  left 
bank,  to  drive  the  enemy  into  the  thawed  river,  and  prevent  its  jmo- 
sage  so  as  to  shut  in  Diebitch  between  two  broad  currents  which 
were  about  to  become  impassable.  Others  thought  of  bumin?  War- 
saw, transferring  the  war  to  another  theatre,  joining  the  levolted  Li- 
thuanians, and  pushing  on,  if  needful,  to  Constantinople,  from  which 
point,  obtaining  the  aid  of  Turkey,  they  might  keep  in  check  the  hnse 
unwieldy  empire  of  the  czar.  This  plan,  ifdaringly  executed,  might 
have  saved  ^Poland;  but  Badriwil  thought  onlv  of  gathering  aUiiif 
troops  round  the  capital  and  coming  to  a  decisive  engagement  at 
Praga.  A  man  of  timid  intellect,  he  knew  not  that  m  revolu- 
tionary times,  nations  are  saved  by  the  means  that  would  be  de- 
structive to  those  regularly  governed. 

On  the  19th  of  February  the  Polish  army  deployed  on  all  the 
line  extending  from  the  marshes  of  Zastaw  to  EjEtvenczyn.  CUo- 
picki,  the  de  facto  commander-in-chief,  reckoned  on  cnoofling  his 
field  of  battle  between  Grochow  and  the  Alder  Wood;  but  no 
sooner  had  Count  Pahlen  debouched,  at  the  head  of  30,000  meiif 
from  the  forest  of  Milosna,  than  Greneral  Szembec,  followed  by  the 
Zimirski  division,  attacked  him  opposite  Wawer.  Instead  of  an  ordi-" 
nary  engagement  it  was  a  desperate  hand  to  hand  combat  that  took 
place  on  the  verge  of  the  forest.  The  Russians  were  driven  back 
a0aii\  and  again  mto  the  forest^  xmtil  Rosen  coming  up  to  their  as- 
aistance  with  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  the  assailants  were  forced  to 
fall  back  on  Grochow,  favoured  in  their  retreat  by  General  Kruko- 
wiecki. 

The  next  day,  February  20,  the  Polish  army,  which  had  lost  but 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  ground,  had  on  its  right  flank  the  Vistak, 
and  the  Alder  Wood  on  its  left.  Behind  it  was  Warsaw,  whiish 
offered  it  an  asylum,  but  it  was  horrible  to  think  that  in  case  of  dis- 
aster an  army  of  45 ,000  men  would  have  only  one  bridge  over  which 
to  efTect  its  retreat.     Victory  was  for  Poland  a  matter  of  necessitj. 

Diebitch  sought  to  carry  the  Alder  Wood,  which  was  the  key  of 
the  position.  It  was  held  by  Skrzjmecki  and  Gtielguda'  brifiade, 
which  occupied  the  skirt  of  the  wood.  Rosen  came  up  with  six 
regiments  of  infantry,  supported  by  36  pieces  of  cannon,  crowning 
the  Dombrowa  Gora  summits.  The  nght  began  man  to  man  with  the 
bayonet.  Rosen's  grenadiers  entering  the  wood  were  thrioe  driven 
out,  and  the  open  ground  on  the  outskirts  was  covered  with  the 
dead.  Count  W  itt's  cavalry  came  up  to  support  them,  but  the 
Polish  artillery,  spreading  into  a  crescent,  pourcd  a  cross  fixe  upon  it| 
routed  it,  and  separated  it  by  a  line  of  gore  from  the  Rnanan  gre- 
nadiers, who  could  no  longer  retreat  or  advance. 

Surprised  and  furious  at  seeing  his  troops  decimated  by  a 
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BO  inferior  in  numbers,  Diebitch  put  an  end  to  the  engagement,  and 
resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  Prince  Szachoskoi,  whom  he  had 
left  in  the  rear.  The  plain  was  strewed  with  dead;  there  were  Rus- 
sian regiments  which  the  grape  had  reduced  to  the  number  of  a 
battalion ;  the  two  armies  concluded  a  truce  of  three  hours  to  bury 
their  dead;  but  exhausted  with  fatigue  after  a  carnage  of  thirtj-six 
hours,  they  prolonged  the  truce  for  three  days.  Prince  Szachoskoi, 
whose  march  the  commander-in-chief  had  been  unable  to  stop,  ar- 
rived at  Nieporent  on  the  23d  of  February,  after  passing  the  Narew 
without  obstacle. 

Daybreak  on  the  25th  beheld  both  armies  ranged  in  order  of 
battle.  Forty-five  thousand  Poles  confronted  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  Russians.  Silence  prevailed  in  both  camps.  The 
Polish  generals  held  a  council  of  war  in  a  cabin ;  but  the  odds  were 
too  great,  and  they  were  filled  with  discouragement.  Chlopicki, 
despairing  of  the  salvation  of  his  country,  shed  tears  of  rage.  Mean- 
while the  generals  of  each  division  were  at  their  posts.  Skrzy- 
necki*s  division,  reinforced  by  the  faucheurs*^  occupied  the  centre. 
Szembec  was  on  the  right,  in  possession  of  Grochow  and  protected  by 
lie  marshes  of  the  Vistula.  On  the  left  wing  Zimirski  occupied 
the  Alder  Wood. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  the  battle  began  along  the  whole  lin«. 
Diebitch  strove  at  any  cost  to  get  possession  of  the  Alder  Wood, 
the  key  to  the  position.  Chlopicki  sent  orders  to  defend  it  to  the  Ifurt 
extremity.  Zimirski's  division  fought  there  with  desperate  deter- 
mination, and  he  himself  was  mortally  wounded.  At  last  by  force 
of  men  and  cannon  the  field-marshal  made  himself  master  of  the 
wood,  planted  his  artillery  there,  and  attacked  the  second  line  of 
the  Poles,  commanded  by  Skizynecki.  That  general  received  or* 
ders  to  repulse  the  Russians  and  recover  the  wood.  Chlopicki  came 
to  his  assistance,  and  both  putting  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
grenadiers,  they  charged  into  the  right  side  of  the  wood,  and  drove 
out  the  Lithuanians  at  the  bayonet  point,  who,  retreating  in  dis- 
order threw  the  whole  army  into  alarm  and  confusion.  This  was 
the  precise  moment  for  a  charge  of  cavalry.  Chlopicki  sent  orders 
to  that  effect  to  General  Lublenski,  but  the  latter  refused  to 
obey.  Maddened  and  desperate,  Chlopicki  dashed  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy,  and  replied  to  the  aides-de-camp  who  applied  to  him 
for  orders,  "  Go  and  ask  Radziwil;  as  for  me,  I  seek  but  death." 
He  was  soon  unhorsed  by  a  shell,  and  was  secretly  carried  off  from 
the  field  of  battle;  but  the  news  of  his  wound  was  spread  through 
the  army  and  filled  it  with  consternation. 

Meanwhile  the  field-marshal  had  put  all  his  reserves  in  motion; 
Prince  Szachoskoi,  who  had  been  fignting  all  the  morning  at  Bialo- 
lenka,  baffled  the  experience  of  the  veteran  Krukowiecki,  deceived 
him  as  to  his  manoeuvres,  and  leaving  his  rear-guard  to  keep  the 

*  Infantry  aimed  with  a  weapon  peculiar  to  Poland,  somewhat  resembling  a 
scythe  blade  set  straight  upon  its  handle. 
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Polish  general  in  play,  at  length  effected  his  junctian  with  IXehitdt 
Surrounded  by  a  battery  of  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  that  poured  a 
murderous  slanting  fire  upon  his  ranks,  Slmsynedd  zetrcAted  and 
abandoned  the  wood.  Dieoitch  then  brought  up  his  15,000  cavahy, 
who  charged  into  the  plain,  preceded  by  &y-eight  pieces  of  flying 
artillery.  Conspicuous  in  the  mass  were  the  fiunous  cuinuBers  of 
Prince  Albert,  the  same  that  had  entered  Paris  in  1813  at  the  head 
of  the  allied  forces.  The  Polish  in&ntry  had  rallied,  and  now  pre- 
sented a  fresh  front,  which  remained  impenetrable  to  the  hulans; 
but  the  Szcmbec  division  unable  to  resist  the  impetuous  charge  of 
the  hussars,  ^ve  way  and  fell  back  in  good  order  on  Prajga,  mulst 
a  battalion  of  recruits  made  a  dastardly  retreat  over  the  ice  of  the 
Vistula,  and  carried  terror  and  dismay  into  Warsaw.  At  this  mo* 
ment  all  eves  were  turned  towards  the  north,  watching  fiir  the  ar- 
rival of  Erukowiecki's  division,  which  had  been  victorious  at  Bialo* 
lenka ;  Erukowiccki  remained  motionless,  like  Grouchy  at  Waterloo. 
To  add  to  this  disaster,  the  approaches  to  Pra^  were  chooked  id 
by  multitudes  of  bewildered  peasants^  hea|)8  of  dead  and  dyinff ,  ana 
sumptuous  ^uipa^es  employed  in  the  carriage  of  the  wounded,  and 
drenched  with  plebeian  blood.  The  disomer  was  immense;  the 
night  had  fallen,  the  air  was  filled  with  smoke  and  rent  with  groansi 
In  order  to  unmask  the  batteries  at  the  head  of  the  biid^  Mala- 
chowski  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  Fraga,  and  the  flames  lighted  m 
that  scene  of  disaster,  the  Beresina  of  Poland.  The  women  and 
children  of  Warsaw  utter  shrieks  of  despair;  but  workmen  widi 
axes  in  their  hands,  hurrying  from  the  ola  city,  in  an  instant  break 
down  the  obstacles,  dear  away  the  rubbish,  and  leave  the  pasanfleB 
fi:ee.  Upon  this  the  infantry  again  formed  in  line,  and  checked  m 
Bussian  cavalry  by  a  well-sustained  fire.  The  Albert  cuizaaneis, 
passing  between  the  squares,  imprudently  pushed  on  as  fiur  as  to  the 
second  Polish  Une.  Their  heavy  squadrons,  anldi^  in  the  mud, 
were  soon  hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  Their  ranks  i£>ughed  up  by 
congrcve  rockets,  and  furiously  charged  by  the  white  lancers,  all  that 
brilliant  cavalry  of  Prince  Albert  was  annihilated,  and  with  load 
hurrahs  the  pikemcn  rushed  on  and  struck  down  all  who  had  escaped 
the  lance  and  the  bayonet.  Thus  was  France  avenged,  and  it  was 
by  the  hands  of  the  Poles  that  the  old  advanced  guard  of  the  in- 
vasion was  swept  &om  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  terrible  day  was 
fatal  to  five  thousand  Poles,  and  cost  the  Russians  the  iUie  oi  their 
officers,  and  more  than  ten  thousand  men  put  horsde  combai. 

Ni^ht  closed  in,  and  the  cannonade  ceased.  Skrzynebki  and 
Szcmbec  were  for  following  up  the  victory,  and  proposed  to  the 
commander-in-chief  that  they  should  fall  on  the  Russiana  under  oover 
of  the  darkness.  Kadziwil  was  afraid  that  the  only  bridge  of  Fraga 
would  be  carried  away  by  the  ice.  He  gave  orders  to  retreat,  md 
crossed  over  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  whilst  Diebitoh  i»fi»phftd 
his  army  back  into  the  forest 
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Whilst  these  events,  were  engrossing  the  attention  of  Europe,  the 
l^ing  of  the  French  was  busied  in  consolidating  his  dynasty,  and  was 
calmiy  pursuing  the  accomphshmentof  his  designs.  Seeing  the  leaders 
of  the  bourgeoisie  thronging  round  his  throne,  under  the  influence  of 
fear,  ignorance,  and  narrow  mindedness,  he  had  ceased  to  render  them 
flattery  for  flattery.  He  became  less  cautiously  reserved  in  his  man- 
ners; nis  language  daily  grew  more  conformable  to  his  sentiments. 
Tlie  popularity  wjiich  had  been  so  eagerly  courted  at  flrst,  not  from 
natural  inclination,  as  in  Lafayette's  case,  seemed  now  to  be  held  in 
£ttle  account.  There  began  even  to  be  an  imdis^uised  tendency  to 
talk  in  a  style  betraying  political  sentiments  which,  till  then,  had 
been  kept  half  concealed. 

At  this  period  deputations  were  sent  to  the  king  &om  all  parts  of 
iiie  kingdom.  That  £rom  the  town  of  Gaillac  having  said,  ^'  Abroad 
France  desires  to  be  independent  of  the  foreigner,  within  she  would 
be  independent  of  factions,"  the  king  replied,  *'  Should  the  neces- 
sties  of  the  country  oblige  me  to  call  on  tne  national  guards  and  all 
the  citizens  to  defend  our  independence  against  foreign  aggression,  I 
should  make  the  appeal  with  entire  confidence;  but  I  hope  the  ne- 
cessity will  not  exist.  We  must  not  alone  cherish  peace,  we  must 
avoid  every  thing  that  might  provoke  war.  Asregards  domestic  policy, 
we  will  endeavour  to  mamtain  sl  juste  milieu  "  The  secret  was  out; 
the  character  of  the  system  to  be  pursued  was  declared. 

These  words  of  the  king  resounded  through  all  France.  Some 
thought  that  the  monarch  was  not  sorry  to  nave  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  credit  with  foreign  cabinets  for  his  courage  in  stemming  the 
neady  current  of  popular  feeling.  Every  body  remarked  the  imusual 
deamess  and  precision  of  his  language. 

It  remained  to  be  known  in  what  manner  the  active  passions  that 
demanded  of  the  revolution  an  object  and  an  issue,  were  to  be 
repressed  and  stilled.  In  the  violent  situation  of  French  society,  it 
had  need  of  an  innovating  government  in  default  of  one  of  a  warlike 
character.  Now  the  chance-medley  government,  thrown  up  by  the 
three  days,  breathed  only  hatred  of  mnovations  and  dread  of  war. 
Some  fearful  explosion  was  therefore  to  be  expected ;  and  the  exe- 
cutive, in  its  impotence  to  prevent  it,  prepared  the  means  of  re- 
medying it  when  it  should  have  broken  out.  They  talked  of  pur- 
chasing arms,  provisioning  the  fortresses,  levying  troops,  and  rein- 
forcing the  garrisons,    l^ver  had  preparations  lor  war  been  made 
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with  so  mucli  zeal  as  from  the  moment  when  it  had  been  finally 
resolved  to  leave  the  sword  of  France  in  its  sheath.  The  govern- 
ment in  fact  had  need  of  soldiers  either  gainst  Europe  or  against 
domestic  insurgents.  The  national  ^ard  itself  no  longer  sufficed  to 
allay  the  jealous  fears  of  the  executive  or  to  secure  impunity  for  its 
errors. 

But  these  military  preparations  would  necessarily  occasion  consi- 
derable  expense.  The  budget  of  1831,  presented  by  M.  T^flfjttft, 
suddenly  disclosed  the  depm  of  the  yawning  gulf.  That  budget 
amoimted  to  not  less  than  one  thousand  one  hun£cd  and  sixty-flevea 
miUions  of  francs. 

This  was  three  hundred  millions  added  to  the  burden  which  the 
country  had  endured  under  the  Restoration. 

In  reality  there  was  nothing  alarming  in  this.  For  the  essential 
thing  as  regards  taxation  is  not  so  much  its  amount  as  the  manner 
in  wiiich  that  amount  is  employed :  and  since  the  concentration  of 
capital  increases  its  efficiency  in  a  manifold  ratio,  the  heaviest  taxes 
are  the  most  fruitful  of  good  results  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent 
and  honest  executive.  J3ut  for  fifteen  years  liberalism  had  wwed 
unceasing  war  on  the  principle  of  authori^,  and -liberal  doctnnes 
had  grown  upon  the  pubUc  mind,  encouraged  as  they  were  by  the 

rtacle  of  a  madly  prodigal  government.  The  announcement  of 
amount  of  the  budget  was  therefore  received  with  fear  and  dis- 
satisfaction. Egotists  snook  their  heads  at  the  chimera  of  cheap 
government ;  and  the  young  <;omplained  of  a  peace  that  was  as  costly 
as  war,  and  were  indignant  at  the  thought  that  the  cxpenoes  of 
inaction  should  be  the  same  as  those  to  be  incurred  for  glory. 

The  legitimatists  on  their  part  dwelt  pointedly  on  the  absurdity  of 
so  many  deceptions.  They  groaned  triumphantly  over  the  increase 
of  expense  on  the  one  hand  and  the  diminution  of  income  on  the 
other.  They  called  to  mind  with  pitying  pride,  that  in  the  fint 
seven  montli^  of  1830  there  had  been  an  excess  of  income  over  ex- 
penditure; whci::pas  on  the  contrary,  in  the  five  latter  months  thede* 
ficit  had  been — in  August,  5,651,000fr. ;  in  September,  6,881,000fr.; 
in  October,  5,454,000fr. ;  in  November,  l,041,000jB:.;  and  in  De- 
cember, 12,377,OOOfr.  Then  adding  to  the  gross  amount  of  these 
deficits  the  30,000,000  lent  to  commerce,  and  the  54,000,000  esti- 
mated increase  of  expenditure  in  1830,  they  called  on  the  genius  of 
the  revolution  to  confess  itself  bankrupt,  and  they  showed  at  the 
very  portal  of  the  opening  year  a  deficit  of  more  than  a  hundred 
millions  for  which  the  country  they  said  had  to  thank  the  revelation 
alone. 

The  moral  interests  of  society  seemed  still  more  compromised  than 
the  material.  All  was  tumult  and  confusion  in  the  intculectoal  would. 
The  spirit  of  inquiry  now  know  no  bounds,  and  it  set  about  wan- 
dering from  the  safe  path,  with  an  indescribable  and  elaborate  pei^ 
versity. 
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l&gling  cynical  errors  with  some  bold  truths^  the  St.  Simonian^ 
laboured  in  the  Globe  to  shake  all  the  old  foundations  of  social 
order.  That  industry  should  be  regulated  in  obedience  to  an  au- 
thority self-constituted  and  sole  judge  of  its  own  legitimacy;  that 
production  should  be  concentrated  to  excess,  and  its  advantages 
portioned  out  in  the  ratio  of  merit;  that  the  transmission  of  pro- 
perty should  be  abolished  as  well  as  that  of  offices;  that  marriage, 
the  I^aUzation  of  adultery,  should  give  place  to  the  sovereignty  of 
inclination  and  to  the  emancipation  of  pleasure  ;  that  the  empire  of 
society  should  be  substituted  for  that  of  the  family;  such  were  the 
doctrines  then  undergoing  elaboration  at  the  hands  of  young  men, 
mystical  and  sensual,  but  full  of  talent,  energy,  and  zeal.  Their 
moral  philosophy  was  summed  up  in  these  words,  '^  To  each 
according  to  his  capacity,  to  each  capacity  according  to  its  works;" 
and  beholding  with  indignation  the  vices  of  a  social  system,  in 
which  recompenses  were  bestowed  almost  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  ser- 
Tices,  they  congratulated  themselves  on  the  apparent  wisdom  of  their 
formula;  until  a  loftier  school  promulgated  the  laws  of  a  superior 
morality,  and  deduced  from  the  diversity  of  natural  powers  not  the 
inMuahl^  of  rights,  but  that  of  duties. 

These  intensely  exciting  investigations  were  carried  on  amidst  a 
thousand  aimless  anxieties,  and  furious,  though  singularly  frivolous 
contentions.  The  liberals,  after  their  victory,  had  divided  into  two 
camps,  that  of  movement  and  that  of  resistance^  sonorous  words  an- 
swering to  little  more  than  mere  instincts — vague  words,  by  means 
of  which  the  disputants  concealed  from  themselves  the  uncertainty 
of  their  aims  and  the  emptiness  of  their  maxims  and  belief 

Then  came  a  small  number  of  republican  democrats,  already 
assuming  for  their  war-cry  the  abolition  of  the  proletary  caste,  and 
the  bourgeois  republicans,  the  lo^cians  of  liberalism,  who  contented 
themselves  with  shouting  to  their  friends  of  the  day  before,  "  The 
work  of  destruction  is  not  complete :  why  is  royalty  standing  when 
every  thing  else  is  prostrate?"  Lastly,  that  nothmg  might  be  wanted 
to  this  noisy  war  m  the  dark,  ch^pions  were  seen  entering  the 
lists  who  invoked  the  Empire  in  the  name  of  Hberty. 

In  this  vast  whirlwind  of  interests,  thoughts,  and  principles,  it 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  religion  should  esca^  imtouched. 
Religious  reforms  were  attempted,  some  of  them  futile,  others  of 
moment.  A  priest,  named  Cnatel,  took  upon  him  to  introduce  the 
vulgar  tongue  into  the  service  of  the  church,  a  schismatical  pro- 
ceeding evmcing  no  depth  of  judgment,  because  it  divcstea  of 
all  mystery,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  poetry,  the  prayers  which  ascend 
from  simple  souls  to  Grod.  , 

But  amongst  the  religious  reformers  of  the  period  there  was  one 
who  filled  the  age  wiUi  his  name.  Whilst  the  Saint  Simonians 
were  talking  in  the  Ghbe  of  reforming  society,  M.  de  Lamennais, 
with  much  more  weight  and  learning,  and  not  less  Maty  talked  in 
tiie  Avenir  of  regeneratmg  the  church.    Deploring  the  mistakes 

2d 
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committed  by  the  illustrious  Bossuet,  and  awwilTng  the  dootrine  of 
Gallicanism  as  one  which  had  never  done  au^ht  but  transfisr  to  xojal 
tyranny  what  it  insisted  on  taking  from  the  high  guardianfihip  of  the 
popes,  M.  de  Lamennais  and  his  disciple,  the  Abb£  Laooidaue,  de« 
manded  that  the  cliurch  should  become  independent  of  the  atete; 
that  the  influence  of  the  executive  should  no  lon^  clog  the  inns* 
diction  and  the  educational  functions  of  the  churcti;  that  the  cmgy 
should  be  more  directly  subordinate  to  the  papal  see;  and  that  the 
priest  should  be  paid  oy  his  flock:  but  at  the  same  time  they  de- 
clared execrable  the  maxim  of  the  Gallicans,  that  a  prince,  oaoe  eat^ 
blishcd,  may  do  what  he  pleases  with  impunity,  as  though  there 
were  to  be  no  other  remedy  for  tyranny  thian  tb^  will  of  the  ispsuik 
himself;  they  applauded  bcfordiand  all  revolutions  produced  bj  a 
just  resistance  to  brute  force:  in  a  word,  they  avowed  themaelvai 

Partisans  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  peoj^le,  supporting  their  viewi 
y  the  authority  of  St.  Thomas,  and  vnithout  troubling  themaelvei 
to  consider  if  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  in  a  political  aeiiBe,  did 
not  infer  the  sovereignty  of  the  flock  in  matters  of  religion.  It  k 
obvious  how  much  happy  temerity  there  was  in  these  notianB.  Ik 
was  ultramontanism  summoned  to  the  aid  of  liberty;  it  was  the  des- 
potism of  kings  immolated,  by  order  of  heaven,  to  those  two  great 
powers,  the  pope  and  the  people.  The  Avenir  was  seised;  bat 
being  eloquently  defended  by  M.  Janvier,  and  its  doctrines  ararored 
by  the  law  ofiBtccrs  of  the  crown,  it  was  acquitted;  a  triumph  which 
was  for  M.  de  Lamennais  but  the  commencement  of  a  career  of  per- 
secution. 

But  what  could  persecution  avail  against  a  man  of  his  east?  U 
you  would  know  how  much  he  was  capable  of  enduring  in  soul  and 
through  the  force  of  thought,  you  had  but  to  mark  how  feeble  was 
his  body,  how  weak  was  his  voice,  how  sickly  and  furrowed  hii 
countenance,  which  yet  gave  tokens  of  unconquerable  firmneas  in 
the  vigorous  lines  of  the  mouth  and  the  fire  of  the  eyes.  Endowed 
with  a  sensibility  made  up  in  a  manner  of  violence  and  tendemeB, 
impetuous  in  tempter,  yet  full  of  charity,  ardent  and  reaigiied  bf 
turns,  in  liira  the  tribune  was  exalted  into  the  apostle,  and  the  eot 
dier  into  the  martyr.  Variable,  moreover,  in  his  conviotions,  from 
his  very  devotedncss  and  sincerity,  his  passion  for  truth  was  chaxao- 
terised  by  that  sort  of  despotism  which  arises  from  the  habit  of  eoli- 
tary  mc<litation;  and  without  the  least  tenderness  for  errors,  his  own 
included,  he  was  ready  to  do  and  dare  every  thing  against  others  aoad 
against  himself. 

Amidst  all  this  agitation,  and  in  presence  of  such  advenazieB,  the 
executive  daily  showed  a  more  and  more  shrinking  bearing.  Instead 
of  putting  itself  at  the  head  of  the  intellectual  movement,  to  rule  and 
direct  it,  tlie  government  treated  the  nascent  ideas  with  petty  pzo- 
vocations  or  indifference.  The  ministry  of  the  interior,  oocnpiedfay 
M.  de  Montalivet,  was  wholly  engrossed  with  court  intrigues,  and 
with  administrative  or  inferior  police  details.  No  high  pieAding 
intelligence  was  evident  on  the  part  of  the  government.    Authority 
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came  to  be  r^arded  only  as  an  obstacle, — tlience  its  discredit.  For 
it  is  the  lot  of  governments,  created  by  revolutions,  to  be  respected 
only  on  condition  of  their  proving  their  importance,  and  com- 
pePBating,  by  the' splendour  of  their  services,  for  their  deficiency  in 
iiheprestiQe  beloiiguig  to  an  independent  origin. 

The  coambers  meanwhile  pursued  their  labours.  A  law  was 
uased,*  providing  that,  for  the  future,  the  number  <^  councillors  or 
judges  in  the  courts  of  assize  should  be  reduced  from  five  to  three; 
that  a  majority  of  seven  votes  in  the  jury  should  be  decisive  against 
the  accused;  and  that  certain  articles  of  the  code  of  criminal  instruc- 
tion should  be  annulled,  as  hostile  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  jury. 
It  is  the  nature  of  the  institution,  as  every  one  knows,  that  the  jury* 
men  are  to  determine  whether  the  offence  is  proved,  and  it  is  for  the 
judge  to  apply  the  penalty.  Now,  according  to  the  code  d^mstruc- 
Urn  crimmdk,  the  judges  of  the  law  were,  in  a  given  case,  to  have 
a  share  in  determining  the  fact;  and  thus  a  fimdamental  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  of  judges  was  vitiated,  if  not  destroyed. 
The  chambers,  by  reviving  that  distinction,  effected  a  useful,  though 
partial  reform. 

Already,  thanks  to  the  active  and  persevering  solicitations  of  the 
avocat  Patomi,  an  order  of  the  12th  November,  1830,  countersigned 
Inr  Dupont  de  TEure,  had  re-established  the  institution  of  juries  in 
Corsica,  where  it  had  been  suppressed  by  Buonaparte. 

These  concessions  were  not  enough  to  relieve  the  government  from 
the  unpopularity  under  which  it  laboured.  This  increased  when  the 
chambers  were  seen  adopting  with  alacritj  a  lawf  transforming  into 
an  impot  de  qtwtitS  the  personal  contribution  which  had  till  then  been 
numbered  among  the  impots  de  repartition.X  Time  no  doubt  had  in- 
troduced serious  abuses  and  ^oss  mequalities  into  the  apportioning  of 
the  contingents,  and  in  justification  of  the  new  law  an  mstance  could 
be  shown  of  a  wealthy  department  in  which  the  personal  contribution 
was  only  at  the  rate  of  94  centimes  per  head,  whilst  it  amounted  to 
Ifir.  87c.  in  a  much  poorer  department.  But  to  substitute  in  the  ap- 
portionment and  collection  of  the  personal  contribution,  the  direct 
and  inexorable  intervention  of  the  treasury  agents  for  the  fraternal 
arrangements  of  the  associated  tax-payers,  was  not  this  to  take  away 

•  Adopted  provisionally  by  the  chamber  of  deputies,  Jan.  11,  1831;  amended  by 
the  chambers  of  peers,  Feb.  11,  1831;  and  definitively  adopted  Feb.  26,  1831. 

•f  Passed  by  the  chamber  of  deputies  Jan.  26,  1831,  and  dcfinitiyely  adopted 
Match  17,  1831. 

%  The  imp6t  de  repartition  is  that  of  which  the  legislative  authority  fixes  the  sura 
total  beforenand,  and  which  it  apportions  out  amongst  the  departments,  the  depart- 
ments among  the  arrondissements,  these  latter  among  the  communes,  and  the  com- 
munes among  the  individual  inhabitants. 

The  amount  of  the  impdt  de  quotite  if  not  fixed  beforehand;  each  individual  finds 
himself  in  immediate  contact  with  the  fisc,  which  levies  the  impost  upon  him  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  laid  down  by  law. 

In  the  impdt  de  repartition^  wliich  is  a  real  composition  between  the  government 
and  the  localities,  the  fisc  cannot  realise  more  than  the  smn  fixed,  but  it  cannot  real- 
ise less.  In  the  impdt  de  quotite,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  all  the  cost  and  trouble  of 
edlection,  and  incurs  all  the  chances  thereof;  good  and  bad. 

2l>2 
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from  the  unfortunate  the  advantage  of  a  needful  protection,  and  to 
render  the  collection  of  the  tax  harsh,  difficult,  and,  aboye  all,  pie- 
carious?  And  if  it  was  true  that  some  departments  were  dispropor- 
tionately  burdened,  why  not  have  recourse  to  a  more  equitable  allot* 
ment  and  modify  the  application  of  the  system  without  abruptlj 
destroying  its  principle?  Such  were  the  arguments  ofiered  agauut 
the  law ;  and  as  its  avowed  object  was  to  anient  the  income  of  tlie 
government,  the  innovation  was  held  in  odium,  as  fiscal  tyraimy  in 
disguise  and  an  attack  on  the  existence  of  the  poor. 

Discussions  of  higher  importance  soon  engaged  the  public  attetftion. 

The  centralization  established  by  the  Convention,  and  cairied  to 
its  most  extreme  limits  by  Napoleon,  had  for  a  quarter  of  a  oentuiy 
constituted  the  strength  and  the  glory  of  France.     Unity  was  wbUI 
had  enabled  the  party  of  the  mountain  to  dismay  and  vanqaiak 
Europe.     From  unity  flowed  all  the  prodigies  of  the  great  imperial 
adventure.     And  yet  from  the  day  it  had  ceased  to  be  necesaaiy  that 
France  should  be  one  soldier,  the  excess  of  centralization  had  become 
a  cause  of  enervation  te  the  country.     At  the  period  of  which  we 
are  writin;^  the  history,  most  of  the  communes  of  France  were  vege- 
tating in  a  state  scarcely  credible  of  ignorance,  egotism,  wretched- 
ness and  langour:  there  was  no  more  esprit  de  corps,  no  collective  pat* 
sions,  no  prescriptive  usages.     The  blood  had  sufiered  a  xevulrioa 
from  all  parts  of  the  social  body  to  the  surcharged  heart.     And  what 
was  the  result?  A  marvellous  ardour  ending  in  impotence  and  scep- 
ticism, the  concentration  of  all  forces  inferrmg  that  of  all  ambitions; 
the  desire  of  display  carried  to  effrontery;  an  immense  absorptioD 
for  a  little  radiation,  and  intellects  the  most  original  perverted  by  the 
mania  of  imitation,  the  love  of  ^ain,  the  despotism  of  fashion,  or  iok- 
paticnt  desire  of  success;  competition  and  its  frauds,  charlatanism  and 
Its  scandals,  stimulations  without  number,  but  to  evil  rather  than  to 
good ;  incalculable  resources,  but  more  adapted  to  pamper  vain  illu- 
sions than  to  satisfy  legitimate  hopes;  civilization,  in  fine,  exhausting 
its  lies  and  its  miracles  to  render  man  guilty  and  wretched,— such  wis 
under  the  influence  of  an  ill  understood  centralization  the  life  of  the 
capital.     France  around  Paris  was  the  void  around  chaos. 

As  for  the  causes  of  this  state  of  things  they  were  of  old  date. 
Encompassed  by  plots,  snares,  and  treasons,  seeing  none  but  enemies' 
within  and  without,  around  and  at  its  feet,  the  Convention  was  ob- 
liged to  know  every  thing  and  regulate  every  thin^.  Ajcoordingly 
it  suppressed  the  communes,  made  its  way  into  the  Dosoms  of  tutor 
lies  by  means  of  its  agents,  and  laying  hold  on  the  whole  life  of  the 
citizens,  made  them  breathe  but  its  own  breath.  Not  content  with 
making  the  j^cneml  interests  radiate  towards  itself  (a  plan  which  con- 
stitutes the  force-giving  system  of  political  centralization),  it  had  con- 
ccntratcd  in  its  ovm  hands  the  dbection  of  all  local  intere8ta—«  cound 
wherein  consists  the  stifling  system  of  administrative  oentadiaation. 

Then  came  Napoleon ;  and  he  would  not  separate  the  two  syBtemSi 
because,  like  the  Convention,  he  had  need  ot  an  all-abmbing  die- 
tatorship,  men  being  but  the  figures  in  the  calculations  of  hii  j — '  ' 
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When  Napoleon  was  fettered,  France,  wliicli  moved  in  him,  sud- 
denly lost  all  movement  as  a  collective  body.  But  as  Paris  remained 
the  centre  of  all  business  down  to  the  very  smallest,  it  retained 
a  tumultuous  amtation  as  a  relic  of  the  Empire.  Thus  poUtical 
centralization,  which  is  a  good,  was  dead;  administrative  centraliza- 
tion, which  is  an  evil^  survived:  the  consequence  was  a  peddling 
despotism  instead  of  one  on  a  grand  scale.  An  authority,  whose 
way  excesses  were  rich  in  great  results,  gave  place  to  a  barren,  red* 
tape  tyranny;  and  a  government  of  statesmen  was  found  to  have 
bequeathed  the  first  nation  in  the  world  to  a  government  of  clerks. 

rhe  problem  to  be  solved  was,  therefore,  how  to  establish  political 
centralization  on  large  bases  and  to  destroy  administrative  centraliza- 
tion. In  other  words  it  was  requisite,  in  the  first  place,  to  confer 
on  the  state  the  right  of  acting  supremely  in  all  great  matters;  of 
exercising  a  moral  guidance  over  the  pubhc  mind  through  the  rites 
of  religion,  education,  public  festivities,  and  theatrical  ontertain- 
anents;  of  establishing  public  credit  by  the  suppression  of  private 
banks;  of  undertaking,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  private  companies, 
the  construction  of  canab  and  railroads,  the  working  of  mines,  &c.; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  of  conferring  on  the  commune  the  right  of 
providing,  at  its  own  instance  at  least,  if  not  independently  of  all 
control,  for  the  repairs  of  the  church  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the 
proper  maintenance  of  the  burial  ground,  and  the  embellishment  of 
the  town,  in  a  word  for  all  requisite  matters  of  a  special  kind. 

•  Unfortunately  the  chambers  which  attempted  to  deal  with  this 
Important  problem,  were  incapable  not  only  of  solving  it,  but  even 
of  duly  propounding  it.  Already  in  ratifying  in  the  charter  the 
equality  of  religions,  liberty  of  teaching,  and  industrial  competition, 
they  had  annihilated  real  political  centralization  and  stripped  the 
state  of  its  most  natural,  its  highest,  and  its  most  necessary  pre- 
rogatives. To  complete  this  work  of  folly  nothing  remained  to  be 
done  but  to  strengthen  administrative  centralization  by  taking  from 
the  commune  all  freedom  of  action,  every  principle  of  life.  This 
they  did  by  their  law  regarding  municipal  organization. 

•  The  discussion  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  was  laborious  and  con- 
fused. The  majority  were  for  having  the  commime  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  the  central  authority.  They  demanded,  consequently, 
that  the  mayor  and  his  adjoints  should  be  named  by  the  king  in  the 
principal  towns,  and  by  the  prefect  in  those  of  less  importance.  With 
regard  to  the  formation  of  the  municipal  council  they  did  not  ven- 
ture too  openly  to  repudiate  the  elective  principle,  but  they  allowed 
it  but  a  very  restricted  application.  The  minority  maintained  that 
ihe  commune  could  never  be  healthily  organized  until  all  the  in- 
habitants should  have  votes  in  the  election  of  the  mayor,  the  ad- 
joints, and  the  municipal  councillors. 

•  The  latter  opinion  was  evidently  conformable  to  the  true  principles 
of  government;  but  those  who  maintained  it  put  forward  the  ques- 
tion in  a  bad  shape.    Instead  of  representing  the  communes  in  their 
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rsLiH-c  Tv'  ire  wiju**  »rr  :c  ?cci*rr.  Apt  Mended  them  on  the 
jrxa=>i  ::'  bfirv^iAil  r^-:?.  isdcehi  -.-c  LCitiag  diat  itirw  enough 
:o  ^.T*.«  i  Ti^-r:<2«  :t:a?cm':?m  ?c  ike  cciMuuiBea,  to  enftble  Aeie  to 
ecev'C  :he  ri:^>-:«  :c  ibf  fCir>2  virfax  efxca?  ihar own,  dn^^Iib 
^.eir  ^'Yvravrjee^  kc  :<i*  -v^ii*  jujoosbg  tatt  tbete  cnlBd  a  Htfnnl 
^'«ci'i:j  *:«r«v<:*  ise  ^:m3rzxs  izii  2se  f&tte.  lUi  ww  agntuMI 
and  Abssri  ft:rcv€nS:ii  :a  ^  -jmn  -zc  -lx  anM^itr;  tar  in  pn&ttig 
s  scr.Lrc'l<  irc.  i*f!3&2'iz2:r  -^^  ^ae  ecoacMS  AoaH  be  psi  ia  i 
ccndi^cc  ^^  :a>:TT  iz   :a  wri  t^^.-c,  rs*  Bonvxitr  accmed  adf-coa* 

IV'  J.  c^  xzti  .-t;crj:!e*l  ib^-^a»:a  ^saed.  as  was  to  be  eneded, 
La  ;&  OLci-rfcCt-?  ir:c«r.     Pie  irjcai-ra  wtaw  to  'li^s  af  fidkivs:  tnenflh 
i:c:r«Ll  .v^^cillor^  '■^i??  v  :»f  ^.>s«b  '*t  a  Sxir  of  decton  compoOT 
j:  '^r:  ^'.-jixcis^  r}^ji:ir  zh.-i  rm%s&  lai^csf  3<  Sizwt  eoiitribiitaani 3i 
«cli  >vc.*.T:uze-  in  z-irart:??  fcsil  v  a  tecih  cl  eke  popnlatiQa  in 
s:ua«:s  . :'  i  :h<:v£jasc  jcc^  .L=*i  ^laiter.     Tlib  nmnber  ^vas  to  ' 
IS  the  ri:e  ."£  dr-  <:c  --nfrr  hi^irigc  iz^tabcosis  aboTe  one  ihoaHtai 
acivi  •^cvi^r  r.T\f  shocs&^I:  :£  r'?ttr  rcr  ervry  'ondred  above  fivedMHf 
cuni  ijuvl  uzi^r  £nk?tfc  i^rc^aai:  asii  Ve^^od  this  at  the  Tale  of  duel 
f^r  b.uz.irvc.     T-'*  :>.■?*  el-c:.-*^  c:2ilin*Ai  br  fhar  pecnmaij  ■Mtai^ 
w«ro  i  ii^i  jcrsiiz  k-itLksl?  i-^fswii  w  posBcs  acpenor  capachieB,  waA 
as  r>.v>Kj'Lk3s,  barrifwr?.  a-.'CirwL  jusoce?.  anonieTs.  offioen  of  Al 
lunoTLil  jT-iiri.  :",:3s:i:atr.«?s  «L;:TiM  r^riag  ppn^ifina,  Ac.;  Aii 
cLif?? '•-.'^vT^T  vvul-i  vt/.v  cjRrrcisc  ih^jir  electoral  ngh^  on  coodilwi 
o:  Ki:-.^  .u*:uil>  v.l:ci:cil'Ai  :*:r  i  fatal  oane  in  the  conuniiBe.    Ibl 
muri J ijxil  vVjiiiviL*  ^^rc  :c  ro  el.vte^'^'ff  sixjears.  and  tooonnft  of 
mon:S:rsr:::  ur..:-jr:Tcr::T-f.T-:  v-:ir?orakfct'.  ?ae-hah'of  whom  neieto 
rvriw  cverj  :*^rtv  vear?.'     Hie  niayrr  iad  cis  adjrants  were  to_ta 
chvVk'r.  rrcrjL  Ari:r.^  :r.o  :::'^:i:c:rxil'cvxEiv:ilior5:  bat  the  nominatian 
'wu*  :o  r\>:  vr::h  ;Lv:  ki:*^  ir.  :i'J  chi*:'  team  of  each  arv»idiaRinflnt| 
and  in  coir.siiii'.cs  -^t'tlir^:*^  :h:ufar.i  :ahab:tans  and  upwards;  and 
w:ih  :ho  rrvfcv::  :a  ;::e  loss  cc:i5:.:i?rjblo  commimesw    Nominated  fa 
thiw  year?  ihe  mayors  and  a  iv:  in:*  wtrv?  liable  to  sospensioai  by  oidflf 
o:"  iho  pr\  :W;,  and  lo  be  ?c:  a^ide  by  rovai  onimance.     LastlTf  to  iba 
prcitv:  and  sub-prvfect  was  coauaitiei  tie  r:«rbt  o(  smnmoning  cveiy 
exirioniinaiy  meeiinjr  or'  the  murioiral  council,  which  in  sacn  caasa 
wa*  Ivund  to  connno  iy^I:'  to  the  consideration  of  the  special  objed 
lor  wliich  it  had  been  called  toirether. 

This  law,  loaded  with  details  which  it  would  be  tedious  and 

loss  to  enumerate,  excited  universal  uproar.     An  aasembiv  of 

Lies,  elected  by  another  assemblv  of  notables,   and  dueded  bj 

ministerial  agents,  such  was  the  economy  oi  the  new  law;  that  ii  to 

say,  it  rested  the  power  of  ministers  on"^  nearlv  thixty-tbur  thousand 

little  l>ouri]reois  oligarchies.      All  the  democrats  'were  incensed. 

What  I  thoy  exclaimed .  these  are  the  wavs  into  whidi  they  daie 

turn  the  course  of  the  revolution  I    France  then  is  to  pass  nnder 

yoke  of  the  leading  tox-poyers  and  place-holders !   What  signify 

■a  municipal  capacities,  the  proof  ol  which  is  to  be  found  in  die 
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tKKrgn&ete^B  list  or  in  a  licentiate's  diploma?  An  attorn^  knows 
better  than  a  peasant  how  to  deal  with  a  bundle  of  papers,  out  doea 
lie  better  know  what  relates  to  the  apportioning  of  common  lands, 
£at  instance,  or  the  economy  of  wood  lands  ?  How  arbitrary  and  inso- 
lent are  all  these  classifications !  They  declare  a  man  a  notable  if  he 
knows  the  civil  code, or  has  studied  medicine;  he  is  not  one  though 
he  be  master  of  architecture,  botany  or  astronomy.  And  what  are 
tfy  be  the  rijrhts  and  privil^es  of  the  municipal  councils?  Since  it 
k  thought  nt  to  make  a  classification  of  capaciticB,  at  least  we  ought 
to  be  told  on  what  objects  these  aie  to  be  exercised.  But  no.  The 
name  of  their  functions  is  left  for  fixture  consideration;  so  that,  inr 
steaa  of  creating  the  magistracy  for  the  function,  the  function  is  to 
be  created  to  fit  the  magistracy  I  To  convert  the  electoral  right  into 
a  monopoly,  is  to  forge  an  instrument  of  tyranny.  It  would  be 
better  to  annihilate  tiie  elective  principle,  than  to  corrupt  it.  If  the 
lich  have  sway  in  the  municipal  councils,  an  organized  protection 
win  have  been  given  to  those  interests  that  have  the  least  need  of 
bein^  protected.     The  absurdity  is  manifest,  the  iniquity  fia^ant. 

Tne  remonstrances  of  the  legitimatists  were  not  less  keen.  In  tiiat 
list  of  presumed  notabilities,  in  which  the  legislator  enrolled  half- 
pay  sub-lieutenants,  they  sought  in  vain  for  tue  parish  priest,  and 
they  were  amazed  that  the  liberals,  in  their  aristocratic  scorn  of  the 
raUfe,  had  visited  ahke  with  exclusion  the  village  pastor  and  the 
village  blacksmith.  Invoking  the  recollections  of  tiie  anden  remne^ 
Aey  pointed  to  the  vine-dressers,  tiie  barbers,  and  the  agricultural 
labourers,  summoned  by  the  edict  of  May,  1766,  to  take  part  in  the 
iffiuB  of  tiieir  commune;  and  firom  tiie  liberalism  of  the  legislators 
of  the  day,  they  looked  back  witii  regret  to  tiiat  of  the  comptroller- 
general,  Laveray,  who,  nevertheless,  perished  in  the  revolutionary 


o  these  criticisms,  the  l(^c  of  which  each  party  pcnnted  in  the 
firection  most  fiivourable  to  its  own  purposes,  were  added  tiiose  of 
some  calm  reflecting  men,  who,  looking  beyond  the  present,  saw  in 
this  blind  rapacious  spirit  of  usurpation  on  tiie  part  of  tiie  bour- 
fleousie,  the  germ  of  its  ruin,  and  the  foretokening  of  the  most  af- 
flicting disorders.  The  new  law,  in  fiu^,  paved  the  way  for  tiie  de* 
sbnction  of  the  communes,  which  was  consummated,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  by  tiie  law  respecting  municipal  privileges. 

Thus  fix>m  its  very  first  step  in  tiie  career  ot  legislation,  tiie  go- 
vernment of  the  bourgeoisie  was  convicted  of  s^^ishness  and  want 
of  foresight.  For,  strange  to  say,  while  such  laborious  ingenuity 
was  exerted  to  metiiodize  the  oppressions  of  administrative  centrah- 
Brtion,  tiie  last  vestiges  of  political  centralization  were  effaced.  The 
odious,  but  bold  and  persevering  impulsion  which  the  congregation- 
jsts  had  given  to  sodety  imder  tiie  Restoration,  gave  place  to  end- 
len  oscillations.  The  liberals,  the  moment  they  were  victors,  had 
made  haste  to  realise  their  famous  theory  of  atheism  in  the  law,  not 
considering  that,  whatever  in  a  state  is  taken  from  the  soverei 
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of  God  is  transferred  to  that  of  the  executioner.  The  equality  of 
churches  (cuites),'^  a  principle  inevitably  consecrating  the  giosKMt 
charlatanism,  insensibly  conveyed  from  the  intellects  of  men  into 
their  consciences  that  confusion  whidi  arises  out  of  every  yiblaDit 
commotion;  and  liberty  of  teaching,  pompously  proclaimed,  pte- 
parcd  for  coming  iterations  the  mdancholy  inheritance  of  the  mv 
corous  divisions  with  which  the  existing  generation  was  distiacted* 
No  substitute  had  been  provided  for  the  pomps  of  Catholicism,  which 
have  such  potency  over  a  people  governed  through  the  medium  of 
their  souls  and  senses.  Tlie  theatres  were  left  to  the  management 
of  private  individuals.  The  chanting  of  processions  no  longer,  even 
on  holidays,  rose  above  the  common  noise  of  the  streets;  and  no- 
thing was  provided  to  supply  the  place  of  that  mighty  instrumenl 
of  command,  a  mystic  appeal  to  the  popular  emotions.  Society,  in 
a  word,  only  livca  on  upon  the  ruins  it  had  made. 

The  evil,  after  all,  did  not  flow  exclusively  from  the  intemperanoo 
of  controversy  and  the  sceptic  indifference  of  the  new  powers.  Tlit 
Restoration  had  so  rashly  invoked  sacred  things  in  support  of 
wretched  mundane  vanities;  it  had  so  compromise  the  divme  ma- 

J*e8ty  in  its  own  quarrels,  and  so  accustomed  tlie  people  to  abhoc 
leavcn  in  the  person  of  the  priest,  that  impiety  had  assumed  the 
character  of  legitimate  resistance  to  oppression.  The  pride  of  the 
liigh  dignitaries  of  the  church, — the  avarice  and  cunning  of  the  je^ 
suits, — the  calculating  fanaticism  of  the  Congregation, — the  intiiffoes 
of  priestcraft, — had  but  exalted  that  sentiment  of  independence  which 
the  age  of  Voltaire  had  bequeathed  to  France. 

An  unexpected  event  placed  in  glaring  relief  all  the  horrors  lurk- 
ing in  such  a  state  of  things.  For  some  time  past  the  Icgitimatists 
seemed  to  be  recovering  confidence.  Their  language  was  daily  be* 
cominfj  more  arrogant.  Already  they  talked  of  the  return  of  Henry 
V.  witn  insolent  assurance,  and  their  presumptuous  desires  put  the 
most  singular  interpretation  on  the  change  observed  in  the  demeanour 
of  Louis  Philippe.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  having  demanded,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  M.  de  Mortemart  should  be  sent  to  him  as  ambas- 
sador, and  the  Palais  Royal  not  having  dared  to  disobey,  the  legi* 
timatists  spread  a  report  that  Louis  Philippe  contemplated  resigning 
the  crown  to  Henry  V.,  and  that  M.  de  Mortemart  was  sent  to 
Nicolas  to  apprise  him  of  that  design.  At  the  same  time  factious 
demonstrations  had  been  made  in  various  parts.  At  Rodez,  a  tree 
of  liberty  was  pulled  down  by  night;  the  white  flag  was  unfurled  at 
Colliourc;  at  Nimes  they  talked  of  some  national  guards  over  whom 
some  resuscitated  verdets  had  raised  the  cane.  These  facts,  of  little 
importance  in  themselves,  derived  a  certain  alarming  significancy 

*  We  must  not  confound  liberty  of  conscience  with  the  equality  of  churchei. 
Conscience  is  a  sanctuary  which  no  human  power  has  a  right  to  violate;  bat  there 
is  a  i^ide  difference  between  respect  for  individual  and  domestic  faith  and  worship^ 
vid  the  suppression  of  all  religion  of  thm  state.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  direct 

i  moral,  as  it  does  the  material  interests  of  society.  Jf  it  declares  itself  UidiiTerent, 

Rbdicates. 
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firom  the  bearing  of  the  beaten  party.  The  dergj  moreover  were  be- 

S'nning  to  bestir  themselves,  and  it  was  clear  to  every  one  that  the 
irlists  were  about  to  make  some  audacious  trial  of  their  strength  on 
the  first  opportunity. 

The  14tn  of  February,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  Duo 
Be  Berri,  was  at  hand.  The  Gazette  de  France  and  the  Quattdietme 
announced,  that  on  that  day  a  funeral  service  would  be  celebrated  in 
ihe  church  of  St.  Roch.  The  minister  of  the  interior  wrote  on  the 
■abject  to  the  prefect  of  police.  The  minister  of  public  worship  in- 
timated to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  that  the  intended  ceremony 
might  provoke  a  riot.  The  cur6  of  St.  Roch  thought  it  his  duty^ 
therefore,  to  abstain  from  holding  the  proposed  service.  It  was  not 
io  with  the  cure  of  St.  (xermain  TAuxerrois,  an  old  man  who^  had 
accompanied  Marie  Antoinette  to  the  scaffold.  On  the  14th  of 
February,  men  posted  on  the  steps  of  the  church  of  St.  Roch  distri* 
Imted  cards  to  all  comers,  informmg  them  that  the  rendezvous  was 
at  St.  Germain  T Auxerrois.  A  great  number  of  brilliant  equipages 
ihronged  the  approaches  to  the  latter  church.  A  fashionable  crowd 
filled  the  sacred  edifice,  cloaking,  under  the  solemnity  of  an  act  of 
public  mourning,  the  satisfaction  of  a  vengeful  essay,  and  the  funeral 
service  began.  At  some  paces  &om  the  spot,  slept  in  their 
tombs  those  who  had  &llen  in  July  before  the  Louvre.  A  collec- 
tion yfBA  made  in  the  church  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
loyal  guards  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  three  days.  The  cere? 
mony  was  proceeding  quietly  to  its  conclusion,  when  a  yoimg  man^ 
going  up  to  the  cataialq^ue  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  church, 
nnng  on  it  a  lithographic  portrait  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux.  A 
crown  of  immortals  was  placed  over  the  portrait,  and  military  men 
suspended  their  decorations  aroimd  it. 

Meanwhile  there  had  gathered  in  the  Place  St  Germain  TAux- 
erzois,  from  all  quarters  of  Paris,  turbulent  spirits  attracted  hj  the 
news  of  a  priestly  plot,  and  following  in  the  wake  of  the  multitude 
always  eager  for  noise.  News  of  what  is  doin^  in  the  church  spread; 
the  story  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth  with  insulting  comments  ox 
ingenious  exaggerations.  Imprecations  are  soon  he^;  the  multi- 
tilde  every  moment  becomes  more  heated  and  denser.  The  prefect 
of  police  having  received  notice,  hastens  to  the  place,  and  finds  the 
eeremony  ended  and  the  congregation  dispersed;  but  the  tumult  still 
increasing,  M.  Baude  orders  the  municipal  guards  to  be  drawn  up 
befi^re  the  doorway,  and  the  iron  sate  to  be  closed.  A  i)ale  young 
^an,  dressed  in  black,  with  loose  floating  hair,  was  at  this  moment 
in  the  place,  mute,  motionless,  and  appearing  to  gaze  in  scorn  on 
.ihe  spectacle  presented  by  the  impatient  multitude  before  him. 
"  Down  with  the  Jesuit !"  cried  a  voice.  Immediately  a  terrible  shout 
jent  the  air;  the  young  man  was  surrounded,  seized,  and  borne 
away.  They  were  about  to  throw  him  into  the  river,  and  he  was  in 
ihe  act  of  struggling  wildly  for  life  on  the  parapet  of  the  Seine,  when 
Ihe  prefect  of  police  rushed  forward  with  some  of  his  men  to  save  him. 
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A  fight  began.  It  lasted  more  than  an  honr,  and  Pkris  Temained 
mihout  a  prefect  of  police,  whilst  the  crowd,  rolling  like  an  ayar 
lanchc  along  the  quays,  and  bursting  from  every  street,  dashed  with 
a  thousand  confused  cries  against  the  doors,  gates,  and  walla  of  the 
old  church. 

It  was  the  government  of  the  bourgeoisie  which  the  Garlista  had 
menaced:  accordingly  this  riot  had  not  the  ezdusiYely  popokr 
aspect  belonging  to  that  of  December.  Bourgeois  in  black  coats  and 
yellow  gloves  figured  in  it  in  the  advanced  guard.  The  jocular  ink' 
piety  of  the  young  men  of  the  schools  was  mingled  in  it  with  the 
rude  licence  of  the  people.  The  authorities  themselves  gave  enooa- 
ra^ement  to  the  mischief  by  their  affected  indifference,  their  scan* 
dw)us  apathy.  It  was  by  order  of  a  mi^strate  of  the  city  that  the 
cross  siumounting  the  church  was  torn  down.  The  troops  aeemed 
to  hide  themselves.  Every  thing  in  the  shape  of  constituted  autho- 
rity was  absent.  Tlie  national  guard,  so  zealous  in  protecting  the 
shop,  left  the  road  imobstructed  for  the  multitude  rushing  to  the 
devastation  of  a  churclu 

The  sacred  edifice  was  soon  taken  by  storm,  and  shameful  satur- 
nalia, enacted  within  its  walls,  revealed  tne  moral  disorder  engendered 
by  the  warfiire  wa^ed  for  fifteen  long  years  by  incredulity  against 
hypocrisy.  To  pull  down  the  altar,  break  the  pulpit,  the  buustradef 
and  the  confessionals  to  pieces,  tear  the  refigious  paintings,  and 
trample  the  rich  hangings  under  foot,  all  this  was  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment. People  laughed,  yelled,  and  challenged  each  other  to  daring 
acts  of  indecency.  Some  blasphemed  God,  all  howled  curses  against 
priests.  The  sacristy  was  taken  by  assault,  its  richest  treasures  fell 
into  the  hands  of  savage  buffoons,  some  of  whom  were  seen  dancing 
in  sacerdotal  vestments.  A  small  troop  of  national  guards,  oom.- 
manded  by  two  citizens  named  Clavaux  and  Boissiere,  alone  in  this 
deplorable  scene  of  riot  represented  that  principle  of  order  which  had 
been  so  brutally  violated,  and  on  that  occasion  by  the  bourgeoiae. 
It  remains  to  be  stated  that  not  a  theft  was  comnutted,  not  an  act  of 
dishonesty  was  remarked.  A  ^dcd  eagle  was  foimd  among  the 
fiagments,  and  carefully  carried  to  the  governor  of  the  TuikrieSi 
Amidst  a  greedy  and  unbelieving  society,  disinterestedness  had  not 
ceased  to  be  the  virtue  of  the  poor. 

The  sack  of  St  Germain  T Auxerrois  had  been  preceded  by  the 
invasion  of  tlie  parsonage.  It  was  devastated,  but  the  people  halted 
respectfully  at  the  threshold  of  an  apartment  situated  on  the  same 
floor  as  tliat  of  the  aire.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  Abbe  Paravey, 
the  same  who  in  the  month  of  July  had  pronounced  the  benediction 
over  the  cemetery  of  the  Louvre,  and  prayed  for  those  who  had  iallen 
in  fight. 

Meanwhile  the  prefect  of  poUce,  after  rescuing  the  supposed  Jesuit, 
had  gone  to  the  Palais  Koyal,  his  mind  violently  agitated  and  his 
dress  in  disorder.  He  found  the  king  perfectly  composed.  In  fact 
the  events  of  the  day  could  not  be  ouerwise  tnan  favourable  to  the 
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niaintenance  of  the  new  dynasty.  They  made  manifest  to  the  Car- 
lists  how  idle  were  their  hopes,  and  to  the  clergy  what  perils  attended 
itB  obstinate  alliance  with  a  prostrate  throne.  Again,  the  violence 
io&d  impunity  of  these  movements  were  a  sufficient  indication  to  fo« 
veign  cabinets  how  insurmountable  were  the  difficulties  which  the 
re^establishment  of  legitimate  monarchy  would  have  to  encounter 
in  France. 

Hie  kin^,  however,  thought  it  advisable  to  keep  the  prefect  of 
police  to  dinner,  whereby  he  had  direct  cognizance  of  all  the  reports 
of  the  afternoon.  Some  of  these  reports  stated  that  the  archbishop- 
lie  was  to  be  attacked  the  next  day;  others,  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  on  the  Pklais  Royal,  in  accordance  with  instructions  issued 
by  the  secret  societies.  "  We  must  let  the  fire  have  vent,"  said  the 
kmg  to  M.  Baude;  ^^  think  only  of  the  Palais  RoyaL"    In  conse- 

Suence  of  this,  the  prefect  of  police,  immediately  on  his  return 
ome,  wrote  to  the  commandant  of  Paris  to  range  all  the  troops  of 
the  garrison  round  the  royal  abode,  and  not  to  order  any  movement^ 
happen  what  might. 

A  few  shots  were  fired  during  the  nisht  of  the  14th;  two  or  three 
posts  were  disarmed,  and  a  gang  of  violent  men  made  an  attempt  on 
the  house  of  M.  Dupin  ain^,  which  the  authorities  had  barely  time 
to  prevent.     Every  thing  betokened  a  stormy  day  for  the  morrow. 

Immediately  after  daybreak,  threatening  groups  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ralais  Royal;  but  ali  the  approaches  to  it 
were  sedulously  guarded.  No  measures,  on  the  contrary,  had  been 
taken  to  protect  the  archbishop's  residence.  Mysterious  instigators, 
going  among  the  people,  skilfully  diverted  the  current  of  its  fii^,  and 
turmng  it  from  the  Palais  Royal,  hurried  it  away  to  the  archiepisco- 
{Mkl  residence.  The  drum  had  beat  to  arms  in  the  morning  but  par* 
tially  and  negligently,  and  the  national  guard  had  not  assembled, 
its  officers  being  absent.     A  detachment,  nowever,  of  the  12th  le« 

S'on,  commanded  by  M.  Francois  Arago,  marched  from  the  Pan* 
eon  to  the  Cite,  when,  on  its  reaching  the  Uttle  bridge.  Count 
de  Clonard,  the  adjutant  of  the  battalion,  in  brandishing  nis  sabre, 
unintentionally  struck  a  man  of  the  lower  class.  The  poor  fellow 
fell  mortally  wounded.  A  crowd  gathered  round  him  in  an  instant; 
he  was  taken  up  and  carried  through  the  midst  of  the  multitude  that 
filled  the  Place  du  Parvis,  every  tongue  crying  out,  *'  Vengeance  I 
vengeance  on  the  assassin !"  Count  de  Clonard  had  vanished  in  the 
coniiision.  M.  Arago  had  the  djdng  man  conveyed  to  the  H6tel 
Dieu,  whither  he  accompanied  him;  but  no  sooner  had  he  come 
out  from  the  hospital,  than  he  was  surrounded  and  accused  of  the 
murder.  Hurried  away  towards  the  river,  into  which  he  was  on 
the  point  of  being  thrown,  M.  Arago  owed  his  life  only  to  his  pre- 
sence of  mind  and  decision.  The  lury  of  the  people,  for  a  moment 
allayed,  was  capable  of  being  rekindled  on  the  least  provocation. 
When  M.  Arago  and  his  men  reached  the  entrance  of  the  garden 
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:wlicre  the  stables  were  situated,  the  assailants  were  alieadj  in  full 
possession  of  the  archbishop's  palace,  which  they  were  demolishioff 
with  a  sort  of  frantic  eagerness.  A  body  of  strong  mep,  layinff  hda 
of  the  iron  grating,  had  bent  it  in  two  by  a  sudden  violent  pmL  Li 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  invaders  were  in  the  apartments,  the 
mirrors  and  lustres  were  shivered  to  pieces,  the  pictuzes  torn,  the 
furniture  broken  up,  and  the  woodworK  torn  from  the  wallfl;  bvoid 
surfaces  of  wall  fell  flat  in  an  instant,  as  if  by  some  magic  force; 
rare  books,  costly  manuscripts,  rich  crucifixes,  missalsy  vestmento, 
and  ornaments  of  every  kind,  were  flung  out  of  every  window,  and 
were  seen  fluttering  through  the  air,  and  falling  into  the  saideBu 
The  thought  of  pilfering  never  occurred  to  any  one;  but  aU  were 
possessed  with  a  raging  appetite  for  destruction.  Several  companies 
of  the  9th  legion,  commanded  by  M.  de  Schonen,  had  entered  the 
premises;  but  being  pushed  from  each  other  by  the  irremstible  flood 
of  the  rioters,  the  national  guards  did  nothing  but  wander  here  and 
there  through  the  ruins,  and  look  on  with  muskets  shouldered  at 
this  scene  of  enormous  devastation.  Here,  as  at  St.  Grezmain  I'Anx? 
errois  on  the  preceding  day,  it  was  the  bourgeois  who  prompted  the 
movement  and  set  the  e2Lample.  The  loss  to  art  and  scienoe  on  that 
day  of  madness  is  incalculable.  Never  was  devastation  more  exti^ 
ordinary,  more  complete,  more  rapid,  or  more  joyously  in&tnate; 
for  the  whole  work  was  done  amidst  a  tremendous  uproar  of  laugh* 
ter,  jokes,  and  yells. 

M.  Ara^o,  finding  himself  too  weak  to  cope  with  the  rioters,  aent 
M.  Mont^vet's  brother  to  the  commandant-general  of  the  national 
guard  of  Paris  to  ask  for  reinforcement.  The  messenger  did  not 
return;  he  wrote  word  that  the  required  succour  would  soon  arrive; 
but  it  was  waited  for  in  vain.  M.  Arago's  surprise  was  extreme; 
he  could  hardly  understand  the  executive's  making  itself  an  accom- 
plice in  riot.  Workmen  being  busy  pulling  down  the  cross  of  the 
cathedral,  he  endeavoured  to  stop  them;  whereupon  they  told  him 
that  they  were  only  acting  in  obedience  to  authority,  and  thej 
showed  him  an  order  signed  by  the  mayor  of  tiie  arronoiasement 

From  the  sack  of  the  archbishop's  palace  to  tiiat  of  the  cathednd 
there  was  but  a  step.  The  people  threatened  to  force  the  gates  of 
Notre  Dame,  where  some  national  guards,  commanded  by  M.  de 
Schoncn,  had  taken  refuge.  Leaving  his  company  in  the  Rue  de 
I'Archev^he,  M.  Arago  made  his  way  to  the  open  space  in  front  of 
the  cathedral,  passing  through  the  crowd  over  whom  he  roee  by  a 
whole  head,  and,  pomting  upwards,  he  called  out,  *^  You  aee  that 
cross  rocking  and  tottering  under  repeated  blows :  the  distance  makei 
it  appear  small,  but  in  rcauty  its  size  is  enormous.  Will  you  wait  till 
it  falls,  and  brings  down  wiui  it,  as  it  most  certainly  will,  that  heavy 
iron  balustrade  ?  For  God's  sake  get  out  of  the  way,  or  this  night  many 
a  son  will  be  fatherless,  and  many  a  wife  widowed."  So  savinff,  M. 
Arago  ran  away  as  if  terrified;  the  alarmed  crowd  followed  hu  ex- 
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ample,  whilst  the  national  guards,  forewarned  how  to  act,  hurried 
into  the  abandoned  space,  and  posted  themselves  at  all  the  issues; 
The  cathedral  was  saved. 

But  the  invaders  of  the  archbishopric  were  pursuing  the  work  of 
demolition  with  increasing  fury;  whilst  M.  .Aora^o,  witnessing  thei 
melancholy  farce,  thought  of  his  own  weakness  with  shuddering  in- 
dignation, both  as  a  scholar  and  a  citizen.  Convinced  at  last  that 
there  was  a  deliberate  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  executive  to  favour 
the  riot,  he  was  about  to  order  his  battalion  to  advance,  with  the 
determination  to  endure  all  hazards  rather  than  be  a  party  to  such 
gross  supineness,  when  word  was  brought  him  that  some  persons  of 
note  were  going  among  the  national  guards,  and  persuading  them  td 
leave  things  to  take  their  course.  M.  Thiers,  under  secretary  of 
state  in  the  ministry  of  finance,  was  particularly  mentioned  to  him, 
and  he  actually  saw  that  individual  walking  about  before  the  ruins 
with  looks  of  satisfaction  and  a  smile  on  his  lips. 

About  three  o'clock  a  legion  of  the  national  guards  appeared,  but 
it  was  only  to  parade  roimd  the  edifice ;  and  upon  M .  Arago's  re- 
*  questing  the  commanding  oflScer,  M.  Talabot,  to  enter  the  arch- 
bishop's premises,  in  order  that  the  rioters  might  at  least  be  expelled 
from  the  scene  of  devastation,  M,  Talabot  replied,  "  My  orders  are 
to  appear  here  and  march  back  again." 

Never  was  any  thing  stranger  than  the  appearance  of  Paris  during 
that  day.  In  every  direction  the  crosses  were  tottering  on  the 
church-tops;  the  fleurs-de-lys  were  everywhere  effaced.     Heaps  of 

Sapers,  stoles,  mattrasses,  and  linen  cloths  taking  the  shape  of 
rowning  men,  floated  down  the  Seine.  Fishermen,  leaning  over 
their  boats'  sides,  here  and  there  picked  up  waifs  of  outraged 
Catholicism ;  and  the  bridges  were  crowded  with  curious  spectators, 
flocking  from  all  parts  to  enjoy  the  sight.  The  people  broke  into 
the  Salle  des  Pas  rerdus  in  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  was  about  to 
pull  down  the  statue  of  Malesherbes,  taking  it  for  that  of  a  saint, 
when  M.  Hortensius  St.  Albin,  a  young  magistrate,  courageously 
rushing  before  the  crowd,  cried  out,  *'  That  was  a  friend  to  the 
people,"  and  the  ima^e  of  the  venerable  Malesherbes  was  respected. 
It  was  the  height  of  the  carnival  season :  the  pavement  rattled  under 
the  carriage-wheels  in  the  rich  quarters,  and  masks  were  running 
tumultuously  about  the  city.  In  the  evening  all  Paris  was  illumi- 
nated. On  the  spot  where  the  archbishop  s  palace  had  stood  the 
day  before,  there  now  remained  nothing  but  rums. 

Some  days  afterwards,  when  the  pubUc  delirium  had  passed 
away,  the  different  parties  began  with  their  usual  bad  faith  to 
accuse  each  other.  The  legitimatists  charged  the  executive  with 
having  itself  instigated  the  outbreak,  for  which,  according  to  them, 
a  religious  ceremony  had  been  deceitfully  used  as  a  pretext.  The 
opposition  liberals  denounced,  not  the  compUcity  of  the  executive, 
but  its  weakness,  the  fruit  of  its  dissensions.  The  courtiers,  ashamed 
of  the  character  of  their  triumph,  affected  a  painful  indignation 
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against  the  Carliats,  a  feeling  which  was  pazaded'witk  lyinff  esagg^ 
zation  by  thoee  who  were  most  intimately  initiatfxi  into  ma  VoSn 
of  the  court.  '^  You  are  guilty,  not  only  of  your  own  fbDiea,  Mild 
the  Journal  des  Debatt^  addieaunff  the  kgitimatiatB  with  ftigMd 
indignation, ''  but  Ukewise  of  the  lollies  of  others.  When  Ti^fiiiHi 
ascended  the  throne  of  En^and  the  Scotch  parliament  assembled  ia 
Edinburgh.  The  Earl  of  Dundee  seeing  the  assembly  resolved  ts 
confer  the  crown  on  WiUiam,  quitted  the  halL  One  of  hia  fiisndi 
ran  after  him  and  said,  'Whither  are  you  goon^?  whereupon  the  esd 
taking  off  hishat  and  looking  up  to  heaven  lephedi  *•  Wkmer  Ik  j4eii 
of  Montrose  shall  lead  me.^  Here  was  fcanknessandhonoiirL  And 
you  too,  you  have  eenerous  shades  to  lead  Tou;  go  whither  the  BUBfli 
of  Cathebneau  and  La  Bochejaquelin  shall  kadyou;  engage  in  civil 
war!  This  is  better  than  concocting  obscure  plots." 

These  empty  declamations  of  the  press  were  seoonded  by  thosa  «f 
the  tribune,  more  empty  and  more  rancorous  stilL  M.  Baiide,  boag 
taken  violently  to  task  for  his  conduct,  answered  only  wilh  kng 
rambling  speeches,  choosing  rather,  no  doubt,  to  sacnfioe  himsett 
than  to  cast  off  on  others  a  resoonsibility  Ml  of  infiony'  and  peiiL ' 
The  questioners  did  not  spare  M.  Montolivet,  the  miniater  of  the 
interior,  who  defended  himself  by  imputing  the  whole  misohiflf  to 
the  negligence  of  the  prefect  of  the  Seine;  whilst  the  latter  eoni* 

Elained  that  he  had  neither  been  consulted  nor  warned,  and  that  he 
ad  been  so  completely  set  aside  by  M.  Montalivet,  that  the  newa- 
papers  alone  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  instructioDa  issued 
to  the  noayors  during  the  riot  A  curious  and  unseemly  drama  was 
now  enacted  in  presence  of  the  attentive  chamber.  M.  Montalivet 
roshed  a  second  time  to  the  tribune,  and  with  fierce  gesticulation  and 
flashing  eyes  arrogantly  insulted  the  susceptibiHty  onpomts  qfeiijmlk 
that  set  his  mferior  in  array  against  him;  and  Odiion  Banot,  fion 
his  place,  flung  his  resignation  as  it  were  at  the  minister  with  an  air 
of  mingled  scorn  and  imtation.  For  some  days  the  debate  waa  Ganiel 
on  between  the  leaders  of  the  bourgeoisie  with  an  exaspemtifla  of 
manner  that  plainly  bespoke  the  anarchy  prevailing  amoiie  all  ths 
new  powers.  Dupm  ain^  and  Lafayette,  Guizot  and  Liffitte,  ia 
turns  reproached  each  other  with  the  evils  of  a  state  of  thinjn,  whidi 
ihey  all  agreed  in  representing  as  gloomy,  uncertain,  and&ofnL 

Arbitrary  force  is  but  a  form  of  anarchy.  In  <»der  to  mirifiatl 
the  public  the  executive  displayed  a  reckless  epnt  of  violence.  It 
arrested  republicans  and  legitimatists  without  any  serious  grounds 
fordoing  so,  and  thus  afford^  its  enemies  an  opportunity  of  ^iwilaTiiTg 
themselves  persecuted,  fiash  conduct  this;  lor  nothing  ia  more  re- 
volting than  weakness  exceeding  in  its  passionate  excesses  the  lights 
oven  of  strength.  The  arrest  of  M.  Ouvrard  would  probably  have 
excited  less  vehement  recriminations.  It  was  reported  that  this 
cclcbmted  financier  gambled  on  the  stock  exchange  on  hia  oim  ao- 
count  and  on  that  of  Talleyrand,  who  it  was  asserted  secretly  com- 
municated to  him  every  important  news  from  London.    He  had  been 
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speculating  largely  on  a  fall  since  1830,  and  he  was  supposed  to  have 
a  direct  interest  in  all  public  disturbances.  To  those  who  put  faith 
in  that  opinion  the  co-operation  of  a  gambler  in  the  troubles  of 
February  seemed  quite  a  matter  of  course,  inasmuch  as  hatred  of  the 
onicifix  and  outra^  to  heaven  m^ht,  according  to  the  times,  funusbi 
aids  to  a  very  lucky  speculation  wx  a  &31  in  the  funds.  Gertain  it 
18,  that  in  consequence  of  a  report  from  the  prefect  of  police  an  order 
was  issued  to  arrest  M.  Ouvraxd:  but  he  contrived  to  evade  pursuit. 

Meanwhile  the  crosses  had  everywhere  been  pulled  down  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  authorities:  and  they  let  all  this  be  done,  insen- 
nble  to  the  philosophic  import  of  a  gibbet  which  the  woild  adored 
88  a  sublime  and  affecting  s}rmbol  of  devotedness. 

It  is  true  that  the  proscription  of  the  crosses  was  associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  voters  with  that  of  the  fleurs-de-lys.  But  if  war  against 
ihe  latter  on  the  part  of  daring  innovators  was  naturally  conceivable^ 
it  was  much  less  so  on  the  part  of  men  who  were  bent  on  setting  the 
pxestige  of  monarchical  usages  in  opposition  to  the  inroads  of  the 
iDodem  spirit  The  court  nevertheless  consented  to  renounce  the 
emblem.  Doubly  faithless,  to  its  family  reminiscences  and  to  those 
of  the  monarchy,  it  suffered  the  rioters  insultingly  to  scrutinize  the 
8J3norial  bearings  of  Conde^  and  to  deface  the  shield  of  Duguesclin. 
An  ordinance  appeared  in  the  Momtettr  giving  a  more  bouigeois 
aspect  to  the  arms  of  the  state.  The  king's  carnages  issued  from  the 
Palais  Royal  with  the  arms  erased,  and  the  descendant  of  the  Capets 
Iiad  the  fleur-de-lys  removed  that  ornamented  the  iron  balustrade  of 
his  dwelling. 

These  acts  of  condescension  were  intended  to  please  the  bourgeoisie, 
which  did  indeed  appear  flattered  by  them :  but  they  were  disap- 
proved of  by  those  leading  men,  who  looked  on  a  policy  of  expedi- 
ency as  one  destitute  of  dignity.  M.  Chambolle,  the  secretary  to 
the  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  called  on  Casimir  Pirier 
whilst  these  things  were  going  on.  "  Well,"  said  Perier  with  a 
warmth  of  expression  which  decency  compels  us  to  modify,  "  so  the 
king  gives  up  his  armorial  bearings?  It  was  the  day  after  the  revo- 
lution he  should  have  adopted  that  course,  and  I  advised  him  to  do 
so,  that  did  I !  But  no.  He  would  not  then  hear  of  effacing  those 
fleurs-dc-lys  to  which  he  is  more  attached  than  the  elder  line.  And 
now  a  riot  shows  itself  under  the  windows,  and  behold  you,  he  pitches 
hifl  scutcheon  into  the  kennel !" 

Since  the  15  th  of  February  Paris  had  been  in  a  state  of  raging 
fever,  the  intensity  of  which  was  displayed,  but  not  exhausted,  by 
several  tumultuous  movements.  In  one  of  these,  excited  by  a  false 
report  that  the  Poles  had  been  defeated,  the  Russian  ambassador  was 
insulted,  and  the  windows  of  his  hotel  were  broken  with  stones.  But 
demonstrations  more  worthy  of  France  testified  her  sympathy  in  the 
cause  of  Poland :  a  great  number  of  students  traversed  the  city  at 
the  appeal  of  M.  Allicr,  in  sad  and  thoughtful  silence;  they  carried 
a  tricolour  flag  hung  with  crape  and  laid  it  on  the  graves  dug  at  the 
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foot  of  the  Loavre.     About  the  same  time  aomeponr  ' 

Bemblcd  in  the  enTiions  of  the  Pakis  BojiL     xkieae  men  did  nol 


torn  out  into  the  streets  to  ^ull  down  croflses  and  de&oe  i 

or  to  desecrate  the  altar  with  carnival  orgies;  _  Aej  only  dioated 

Work  and  bread!  They  were  charged  at  the  point  dt  the  faajonet 

As  for  the  king  he  never  failed  on  the  day  after  popular  oomno- 
tions  to  show  himself  in  places  of  public  resort,  aocomponied  hj  Ik 
children:  thus  he  accustomed  the  minds  of  men  to  coiiKNiiid  there- 
establishment  of  order  with  the  preservation  of  his  perBom  and  Us 
race. 

The  court  had,  as  means  of  evading  the  angiy  ■rwaiillB  of  the  op- 
position, not  only  the  obscurity  that  still  hunff  over  part  of  its  poiicyy 
but  likewise  the  increasing  unpopukrity  of  the  chamber,  and  aboie 
all  the  unpopularity  of  the  men  who  led  it 

Of  these  the  most  influential  was  Dnpin  ain£.  The  msjontr  of 
the  chamber,  composed  of  bourgeois  of  little  refinement  of  mind  or 
manners,  liked  M.  Dupin  s&n6  for  his  impatient  gestures,  his  abfimt 
movements,  his  bitter  and  spiteful  nisticitTi  his  expieaave  and  haxni 
features,  an  eloquence,  the  acrimony  of  which  was  never  tempted  hf 
any  consideration,  a  certain  manner  of  presenting  a  subject,  as  nar- 
row as  it  was  picturesque,  a  happy  common  sense,  ana  a  knack  of 
gracing  commonplace  ideas  and  vulgar  sentiments  by  a  deciflife 
sally  or  a  quick  and  subtle  turn.  He  had  the  endowments  and  ths 
defects  that  obtain  success  in  an  assembly  of  lawyers  and  shop- 
keepers: for  his  appetite  for  money  took  the  shape  of  eoonomicd 
principles;  he  talked  with  turbulence  of  protecting  order,  and  an- 
grily professed  a  false  theory  of  moderation.  Unacrnpiiloasly 
devoted  to  the  king,  he  played  the  courtier  with  a  rudeness  that 
masked  the  meanness  of  the  part.  Shallow  observers  easily  mistook 
the  petulant  fits  of  his  sulky  devotedness  for  independence,  and  the 
services  rendered  by  M.  Dupin  to  the  court  were  but  the  moie 
valuable  in  consequence.  He  was  the  orator  best  suited  to  the  policjr 
of  the  palace,  because  he  admirably  followed  its  changing  poasei» 
thanks  to  an  excessive  versatility  of  opinion  and  to  his  habits  as  a 
lawyer.  In  the  chamber  M.  Dupin  upheld  the  prerogatives  of  the 
national  representation  with  a  lofly  tone,  a  jealous  zcail  that  resem- 
bled tlie  impetuous  temper  of  the  old  parliamentarians;  but  instead 
of,  like  them,  defending  the  privileges  of  parliament  i^grainst  the 
king,  Dupin  defended  them  against  uie  people.  In  addition  to  all 
this  he  seemed  to  have  inherited  all  the  animodtj  of  the  old  magis- 
tracies against  the  noblesse  dUpie  and  the  priesthood.  ^  Strict  con- 
scientiousness and  consistency  apart,  Dupin  was  a  jansenist  in  politics. 

An  assembly  personified  m  such  a  man  was  the  true  imniess  of 
the  bulk  of  the  Dourgeoisie;  and  it  may  be  conceived  how  oaioiis  it 
must  have  been  to  all  tliose  whose  hearts  had  been  exalted  and  whose 
desires  had  been  enlarged  by  the  revolution  of  July.  Loud,  there- 
fore,  were  the  outcries  against  it  from  all  quarters.  It  wm  r^ 
preached  with  having  remained  at  the  head  of  affidzs  in  the : 
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)f  a  principle  that  rendered  it  illegitimate;  with  having  made  its 
>wn  importance  survive  the  circumstances  it  used  as  a  pretext 
Sv  its  usurpation.  It  was  reproached  with  its  antipathy  to  the  real 
irorkmen  of  the  revolution  by  which  it  profited,  with  its  selfishness, 
its  pride,  for  which  its  capacity  afibrdra  little  justification,  and  its 
loom  for  the  people,  whose  interests  it  neglected  and  whose  will  it 
nefhsed  to  consult  The  dissolution  of  the  chamber  was  soon  the 
subject  of  every  conversation,  and  the  point  of  contest  between  all 
parties. 

Laffitte,  the  president  of  the  coimcil,  was  more  interested  than  any 
one  else  in  the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  chamber.  Isolated  in  the 
ministry  since  the  retirement  of  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  surrounded  by 
colleagues  who  talked  of  resistance  when  he  talked  of  movement, 
without  influence  over  the  afi^rs  of  the  interior,  which  Montalivet 
himself  ruled  only  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  and  over  foreign  affairs 
vdiicli  obeyed  a  guidance  blindly  seconded  by  S^bastiani,  without 
any  other  consolation  than  the  flashes  of  an  expiring  popularity, 
himtte  contemplated  with  secret  anguish  of  heart  the  downfal  of 
Ub  hopes.  The  evidences  of  an  august  friendship  no  longer  satisfied 
his  vund,  which  had  now  grown  suspicious,  and  he  would  gladly 
have  retired  to  private  life,  a  step  demanded  by  his  pecuniary  in- 
terests, if  he  had  not  been  stayed  by  the  belief  that  his  country  had 
B^  need  of  him,  that  last  affecting  illusion  of  too  easy  a  patriotism. 
•  But  that  illusion  was  soon  to  be  dissipated  for  ever.  Laffitte,  as 
we  have  said,  did  not  differ  essentially  in  opinion  from  the  majority 
of  the  chamber.  Nevertheless  he  had  what  it  wanted,  an  honour- 
able inclination  to  draw  near  to  the  people,  to  serve  its  cause  timidly, 
and  to  merit  its  esteem.  For  this  ne  was  not  forgiven.  Many  l>e- 
adee,  thought  to  flatter  the  king  by  waging  war  on  a  man  to  whom 
he  owed  so  much  gratitude. 

The  chamber  and  the  ministry,  therefore,  felt  their  existence  alike 
threatened,  and  it  became  necessary  to  provide  beforehand  for  the 
crisis  that  was  foreseen.  Nothing  was  talked  of  in  the  saionsy  the 
newspapers,  at  the  stock  exchange,  and  in  all  places  of  public  resort, 
bat  tne  dissolution  of  the  chamber,  and  the  mode  in  which  a  new 
one  should  be  formed.  The  question  was  a  serious  one;  none  more 
10  could  have  been  raised.  Tne  point  at  issue  was  the  supremacy 
of  the  people  by  means  of  universal  suflrage,  or  that  of  the  bour- 
geoisie through  an  electoral  system,  founded  on  property.  Every 
party  felt  that  a  most  decisive  moment  was  at  hand,  and  ''Electoral 
Beform  !'*  was  the  cry  on  all  sides. 

Strictly  adhering  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  reasoning 
loffically  from  that  principle,  the  republicans  demanded  the  right  of 
simiage  for  every  citizen ;  they  showed  the  strength  and  imposing 
dignity  that  would  belong,  by  its  very  nature,  to  an  assembly  de- 
riving its  legitimacy  from  the  will  of  a  whole  people;  as  the  law 
ought  to  be  made  for  all,  they  could  not  conceive  why  it  should  not 
be  made  by  all;  they  showed  how,  if  the  Ic^slative  authority  were 

2£ 
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concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  it  would  beccxne  a  chib  to 
beat  down  the  poor  to  the  ground,  and  they  conjured  the  nation  to 
beware  of  the  tyranny  of  the  law,  more  dangerous  than  that  of  a  man, 
because  it  endures  longer,  and  is  felt  by  more  yictims  eunultaneooBly. 
The  tyranny  of  a  man  is  capricious,  like  eirery  indiyidnal  paaBum; 
it  has  its  moments  of  intermission,  sometimes  it  prudaitly  xetnoes 
its  steps.     Its  duration,  moreover,  can  be  measured  and  defined. 
Where  Vitcllius  ends,  Vespasian  bemns.    The  tyranny  of  the  law, 
on  the  other  hand,  borrows  from  the  solemnity  of  certain  conse- 
crated forms  a  character  of  strength  and  permanence  that  rendeia  it 
more  imposing  and  less  easy  to  destroy,  and  that  makes  ita  rrnnitiinn 
depend,  not  on  a  personal  contingency,  but  on  a  social  cancuMan. 

The  cause  of  imiversal  suffrage,  earnestly  advocated  by  tiie  repub- 
licans, was  seconded  with  less  ardour  by  the  l^timaiifitB.  But  as 
the  views  of  these  two  parties  were  different,  so  likewise  were  the 
modes  of  practice  proposed  by  them.  The  legitimalaBto  wished 
for  election  in  two  degrees,  fully  assured  that  it  would  place  the  go- 
vernment of  society  at  the  disposal  of  the  great  local  iimnenoefl,  ue 
rural  population  being  subjected  to  the  ascendancy  of  wealth  by  da 
necessities,  and  to  that  of  the  clergy  by  its  ignorance. 

The  bourgeoisie,  by  the  representatives  of  its  polilical  strength, 
defended  itself  with  less  sincerity  than  passion.  The  writers  who  woe 
utterly  devoted  to  its  interests  did  not  hesitate  to  deny  the  peopk 
that  electoral  aptitude  which  had  yet  been  conceded  to  it  by  Mon- 
tesquieu, the  first  publicist  of  constitutional  monarchy;  they  ezag^ 
gcrated  the  physical  difEculties  in  the  way  of  universal  suffiage,  and 
reviving  the  worst  recollections  of  the  reign  of  terror,  without  taldng 
into  account  the  exceptional  circumstances  that  had  made  it,  at  one 
time,  a  means  of  safety,  at  another  an  incentment  to  heroiBm,  thej 
dwelt  on  the  tumultuous,  savage,  and  almost  always  bloody  chaiao- 
ter  displayed  by  mob  supremacy. 

Thus  appeared,  in  the  broadest  light,  the  enormous  mistake  which 
had,  in  the  month  of  July,  1830,  imited  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  peo- 
ple in  a  common  sentiment  of  anger.  At  every  step,  it  became  more 
and  more  manifest,  that  the  only  aim  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  1830  had 
been  to  uphold  its  own  privileges  against  tlie  league  of  the  throne, 
the  nobility,  and  the  clergy;  so  that  the  recent  revolution  had  not 
even  caused  a  transfer  of  the  oppressor's  rod  to  other  hands. 

Under  the  Restoration,  it  had  been  necessary  to  pajr  SOOfr.  of  di- 
rect contribution  to  be  an  elector,  and  lOOOfr.  to  be  eli^Ue;  this  was 
the  system  which  the  liberals  wished  to  have  still  subsist.  Only  the 
Hberals  of  the  movement  section  desired  that  the  amount  shouQ  be 
diminished  a  certain  small  degree;  those  of  the  resutaaor,  that  the 
abatement  should  be  not  quite  so  much.  A  manifestly  fidvoloas  dis- 
pute! 

The  j)rojet  de  loi^  so  impatiently  expected,  was  presented  at  last 
The  mmistry  propoiaed  to  the  chamber— Ist,  to  lower  the  zate  of  eli- 
gibility from  lOOOfr.  to  SOOir.;  2dly,  to  doable  the  number  of  deet 
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tors  by  granting  to  each  department  an  invariable  number  of  elec- 
tors, consisting  of  those  paying  the  largest  amount  of  taxes.  A 
qrstem  like  this  was  not  at  all  at  yariance  witk  the  political  privileges 
cf  the  bourgeoisie,  such  as  thev  had  been  established  b j  the  chaiSes 
of  1814;  it  only  accommodated  them  to  the  dange  intcoduced  sdnoe 
ihen  into  the  (ustribution  of  landed  property,  bj  the  nnintermpted 
flabdivision  of  patrimonies.  The:  majority  of  the  chamber,  however; 
became  alarmed.  With  the  blindness  natural  to  selfish  interests,  it 
thought  itself  threatened  in  its  free  enjoyment  of  moxiopoljf  and  a 
committee  appointed  by  it  decided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old 
electoral  law,  with  this  exception,  that  the  rate  of  eli^bility  should 
be  reduced  ficom  lOOOfr.  to  750fr.,  and  the  electoral  rate  from  300fr. 
to  240fr. 

This  scheme  of  reform  accorded  with  the  sentiments  of  the  ma* 

S'ty  of  the  chamber,  precisely  because  it  was  absurd  and  nugatory, 
i  was  there  not  d^mger  in  adopting  it?  for  the  controversy  pro* 
voked  by  the  electoral  law  had  grown  extremely  acrimonious  and 
violent  Speaking  of  the  labours  of  the  committee,  the  Gfazette  de 
France  saia:  **  Before  the  revolution,  300fi:.;  after  the  revolution, 
240fr.;  difference  in  &vour  of  the  revolution,  60fr.;"  and  the  legitL- 
matists,  following  up  this  sarcasm  witii  bitter  railleiYr  mocked  at  the 
barren  inutility  of  popular  insurrections.  The  republicans,  more  sin;* 
eere  than  the  legitmiatists,  were  not  behind  them  in  zeal,  and  the 
doctrine  of  universal  suffrage  which  they  preached,  gained  ground 
with  rigorous  thinkers,  and  kindled  disinterested  souls,  because  it 
was  a  simple,  decisive,  logical  doctrine,  fi^ee  from  all  shuffling  and 
ooncealment,  and  one  that  forcibly  appealed  to  the  most  active  passion 
of  humanity — namely,  the  love  of  equality.  To  defy  that  passion 
^ight  have  been  hazardous;  to  tamper  with  it,  and  flatter  it  by 
seeming  concessions,  was  a  prudent  and  dexterous  course.  Ttie 
fixing  the  electoral  rate  at  200£r.  was,  therefore,  in  general  approved 
of  by  the  press,  and  the  same  sentiments  soon  prevailed  in  the 
chamber.  Lafayette  publicly  avowed  his  adhesion  to  them,  at  the 
same  time  admitting  his  leaning  to  a  much  more  ample  system; 
and  M.  de  Sade  embodied  them  in  an  amendment,  in  the  sitting  of 
the  25th  of  February.  On  that  day  several  members  of  the  ma- 
jority were  absent.  The  minority,  siding  with  M.  de  Sade,  wished 
in  consequence  to  close  the  debate  and  hasten  to  a  division.  There- 
upon, with  one  of  those  petty  subterfuges,  of  which  the  parlia- 
mentary history  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  to  furnish  but  too  many 
examples,  M.  Benjamin  Delessert,  who  filled  the  president's  chair, 
put  on  his  hat  and  arbitrarily  adjourned  the  chamber.  But  trick* 
nke  this  usually  turn  out  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who  resort  to 
them.  In  this  instance  the  opposition  became  only  more  animated; 
the  movement  journals  redoubled  their  energy,  and  the  next  day 
the  200fr.  clause  was  voted  by  a  majority  made  up  of  the  left  of 
the  chamber,  the  right,  and  a  part  of  the  centre,  which  had  been  in- 
timidated by  the  press.    The  reduction  of  the  rate  of  eligibility  to 
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fiOOfr.  was  a  second  victory  achieved  by  the  movement  liberals  over 
the  resistance  party.    But  here  ended  the  concessions  of  the  majority. 
The  ministry  had  proposed  that,  besides  the  electors  qualified  by  we 
amount  of  their  taxes,  there  should  be  added  to  the  lists  a  certain 
number  of  citizens,  whose  professions  seemed  to  prove  their  capacitv. 
Not  content  with  inordinately  restricting  the  compass  of  these  addi- 
tions, and  visiting  with  insulting  exclusion  the  titular  professors  of 
the  faculties  of  law,  and  medicine,  of  the  sciences,  and  letters,  the  no- 
taries, avocats^  avou^5,  justices,  <&c.,  the  majority  refused  to  admit  as 
electors  officers  retired  on  a  pension  of  120()fr.,  or  the  members  and 
correspondents  of  the  institute,  except  on  condition  of  th^rpaying 
lOOfr.  direct  taxes,  that  is  to  say,  half  the  ordinary  rate.     This  last 
enactment,  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  J.  de  La  Rochefoucauld, 
appeared  ridiculous,  and  was  so  esteemed  by  public  opinion ;  but  it 
had  its  significance,   clear,  serious,   and  profound.      Thenceforth 
there  was,  for  France,  no  possibility  of  mistaking  the  nature  of  the 
yoke  prepared  for  her.     To  condemn  intellect  to  yield  the  priority 
to  wealth,  and  to  found  on  the  possession  of  some  acres  of.land, 
(acquired  often  by  inheritance  or  by  fraud,  by  unjust  law-suits,  or  job- 
bing) the  pledges  of  morality  and  enlightenment  required  of  thoee 
who  should  exercise  sovereignty,  was  telling  plainly  enough  to  what 
a  goal  the  nation  was  to  be  driven.    The  love  of  money  subsisted  in 
the  moral  constitution  of  society;  the  tjrranny  of  money  passed  into 
its  institutions,  and  the  transformation  of  society  became  its  decay. 
Honest  minds  must  have  been  struck  with  sad  forebodings,  for  a 
totally  new  kind  of  sway  was  about  to  press  upon  the  people,  with- 
out consoling  it  b^  dazzlinc^  its  senses.     Now,  for  a  great  nation,  a 
crushing  tyranny  is  better  that  one  that  humiliates  it. 

After  all,  the  legislators  of  the  bourgeoisie  had  forgotten  that 
they  lived  in  a  country  in  which  competition  was  bringing  daily 
down,  more  and  more,  the  level  of  fortunes  consisting  in  real  estates, 
and  one  in  which  the  civil  code  sanctioned  the  unUmited  subdiviaon 
of  patrimonies,  ^fliey  had  not  reflected,  that  the  more  the  soil  should 
become  divided,  the  fewer  proprietors  there  would  be  in  a  condition 
to  pay  200fr.  of  taxes.  What  could  be  more  chimerical  than  to 
endeavour  to  render  political  power  fixed  and  immoveable,  by  found- 
ing it  on  property,  when  the  latter  had  become  excessively  fluc- 
tuating? The  electoral  law,*  as  adopted,  established,  therefore,  a 
glaring  contradiction  between  the  political  and  the  civil  institutions 
of  France,  and  real  statesmen  would  have  foreseen  that  the  quaKfi- 
cation  would  destroy  the  code,  if,  sooner  or  later,  the  code  did  not 
destroy  the  qualification. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  political  power  of  the  bouigeoine  was  set 
up  on  its  base,  at  least  for  a  certain  time.  As  for  its  material  power, 
the  law  respecting  the  national  guard  had  already  provided  for  this-f 

*  Pasted  by  tlie  deputies,  March  9, 1831,  and  by  the  peers  on  the  16th  of  A^ 

follow  ini;. 
t  Jan.  6,  1831. 
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That  law  opened  with  characteristic  words:  '*  The  national  guard  is 
instituted  to  defend  the  constitutional  royalty."  It  allowed  of  in- 
scribing in  the  reserve  those  to  whom  the  ordinary  service  would  be 
seriou^  inconvenient,  and  it  imposed  on  the  national  guardsmanhim- 
self  the  cost  of  his  equipment,  which  was  to  be  regulated  by  future 
oideis.  The  general  tendency  of  these  dexterous  anangements  was 
to  exclude  from  the  civil  army  the  numerous  class  of  proletaries, 
which  was  regarded  with  dread  by  the  rich. 

After  having  taken  such  precautions  the  chamber  offered  no  stre- 
nuous resistance  to  those  wno  urged  a  dissolution.  Being  almost 
sure  of  being  re-elected,  its  disinterestedness  cost  it  little.  But  be- 
fore it  separated  it  had  the  gratification  of  witnessing  the  fall  of  the 
Laffitte  ministry,  the  circmnstances  of  which  event  merit  being  set 
forth  in  detail. 

We  have  described  the  shock  riven  to  the  world  in  1830.  No 
where  had  this  been  more  vividly  felt  than  in  Italy.  On  every  side 
the  Italian  patriots  bestirred  themselves.  One  of  them,  the  cele- 
brated and  unfortunate  Menotti,  had  long  been  the  friend  of  Francis 
IV.,  Duke  of  Modena,  and  they  had  together  concerted  projects,  the 
aim  and  end  of  which  was  for  the  one  the  acquisition  of  a  crown, 
for  the  other  the  independence  of  Italy.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
their  common  hopes  reposed  on  secret  engagements  entered  into  in 
France  by  high  personages. 

A  conversation  held  by  the  Duke  of  Modena  with  M.  Misley  in 
tlie  month  of  October,  in  a  secret  nook  of  the  ducal  palace,  may  af- 
ford an  idea  of  that  prince's  sentiments.  The  duke  received  the 
conspirator  with  extreme  afiability.  *' You  may  open  your  whole 
soul  to  me,"  he  said;  **my  word  of  honour,  which  I  here  pledge 
you,  secures  you  from  all  danger."  M.  Misley  repKed  that  his  con- 
ndence  was  entire;  that  the  readiness  with  wluch  ne  had  consented 
to  such  an  interview  was  proof  of  that,  since  no  one  was  ignorant 
that  his  principles  were  republican.  "  It  is  on  account  of  those  prin- 
ciples and  the  manner  in  which  you  have  upheld  them,"  repliea  the 
prmce,  '*that  you  possess  my  thorough  esteem"  And,  as  the  con-* 
versation  led  him  to  speak  of  the  Italian  liberals  in  general,  he  de- 
clared that  the  part  he  had  been  forced  to  take  on  him  in  Italy  forbade 
him  the  hope  of  seeing  the  liberals  rally  round  him,  those  of  La 
Romagna  especially,  who  very  imjustly  imputed  all  their  misfortunes 
to  him.  M.  Misley  took  pains  to  persuade  the  duke  that  the  com- 
mittees formed  in  France  and  England,  and  the  Romagnol  leaders 
themselves  waited  only  for  proofs  of  the  integrity  of  his  intentions. 
But  the  duke  appeared  to  fear  that  instead  of  crowning  him  a  con- 
stitutional king,  the  ItaHan  patriots  would  make  the  revolution  issue 
in  a  republic.  He  closed  the  interview  by  commissioning  M.  Misley 
with  his  thanks  to  all  the  brave  patriots  who  had  granted  him  their 
confidence.  He  desired  them  luck  in  their  hazardous  enterprise, 
and  desired  that  *'  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  proving  that 
lie  was  a  good  Italian,  and  ready  to  sacnfice  every  thing  for  the 
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real  welfare  of  his  country.  Act  with  prudence,**  he  aaicU  as  he 
^Usmissed  M.  Mislcj,  ^'  ana  come  and  see  me  before  you  set  ont  tat 
Paric." 

Thus  the  Duke  of  Modena  secretly  encouraged  inaurxeciion,  jeft 
without  committing  himself,  and  in  a  manner  adapted  to  aeouvehmi- 
aelf  under  any  event,  according  to  the  wonted  oouiae  of  pzinoes. 

Menotti  was  not  completely  the  dupe  of  these  tactios;  but  the 
duke's  name  was  useful  to  him  by  givmg  more  importance  to  im 
projects,  and  by  enabling  him  to  confirm  wavering  patziotB  m  their 
steadfastness  to  a  cause  which  could  show  so  high  a  name  in  its  hut 
of  supporters.  He,  therefore,  kept  up  a  close  carrespondenoe  with 
the  Duke  of  Modena,  purposely  exaggerated  the  advantage  of  audi 
a  political  friendship,  and  thiis  gave  a  sort  of  official  chazacter  to 
that  recruiting  of  conspirators  which  was  then  the  great  bnanesi  of 
his  life.; 

But  in  the  Strang  came  played  b^  these  two  men  against  eaA 
other,  the  Duke  of  Modena  dealt  with  deep  and  abominable  Hh 
simulation.  Whilst  Menotti  was  boldly  and  labonoualy  defending 
the  duke's  good  faith,  which  the  more  suspicious  fiienda  of  the  for- 
mer repeatedly  called  in  question,  the  duke  only  thought  of  bei^g 
Siidcd  by  events.  Prepared  with  equal  readiness  to  put  liigrMwJf  ifc 
e  head  of  the  conspirators,  should  they  prove  the  Btronger,  or  to 
become,  in  the  other  alternative,  the  most  cruel  of  their  enemieiyhe 
waited  until  France  should  declare  herself. 

The  chief  opposition  leaders  in  France  made  no  secvet  of  Aar 
sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Italy;  and  the  piinciple  of  non-inlcr- 
vention,  proclaimed  in  the  face  of  the  world  by  M.  Laffitte,  nnnmnl 
likely  to  remain  inviolate.  But  behind  the  ortenmble  polk^of 
France  was  there  not  a  secret  policy,  the  views  of  which  were  of- 
posed  to  the  most  solemn  declarations  of  the  French  mimsles? 
W  ere  there  not  furtive  communications,  through  which  l]ie  ( 


*  Monotti's  secret  oorrespondcnoe  has  been  oommimicaitod  to  vl    Tlia  ! 
is  his  letter  to  M.  Misley,  then  in  Paris : 

"  My  brother  wiU  have  informed  jou  of  my  return  to  Fbrenoe.     I  hftfe  had  a 

long  interview  witli ,  and  we  have  arranged  every  ^dng  veiy  irdL    temprie- 

tum,  I  went  to  Uie  duke  to  keep  him  fast  in  the  Bame  podtkm.  JB«  vm  MnmaA 
with  me,  and  I  with  him.  I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  inducing  iifm  ^  nMftn^  nm 
acts  of  grace  fur  tlic  new  year ;  but  I  believe  nothing  until  I  see  it.  X^rery  fldng  ii 
quiet  here,  and  aU  is  going  on  for  the  best.  It  was  impossiUle  to  pvoeeedx^Qy 
without  a  centre;  besides,  I  was  not  enough,  single  b«mii^^  ^  vwtKj  Ahigm.  rdiilft" 
magna  continues  to  be  in  the  greatest  fermentation;  bat  it  will  not  atir.  An  tts 
Piedmontcsc  definitively  agreed  with  us?  Adieu.  I  am  impatient  fbr  : 
you." 

Another  letter  from  Menotti,  dated  January  S,  1S31: 

•<  The  only  thing  we  want  is  mon^,  and  with  monqr  be  I 

movement  wlienever  we  chose.  The  old  Uberals  who  have  moaqr  wiU  Mft  j^  i 
No  matter.  This  will  not  discourage  us  or  ■lackwi  our  ezertloiii.  Tte  oSb  ] 
tists  in  hii  detenninatioD  to  let  things  proceed  j  so  we  live  as  k  wveia  ajvnHa 
It  is  said  that  Hazimilian  (the  duke's  brother),  wiU  come  hers.  I-do  aafe hribwiL 
All  is  quiet  in  Italy.  Will  Fhmce  interfere  in  caae  tha  Aastrins  chmb  fte  FbI 
This  is  what  we  want  by  all  means  to  know.  OrganSie  yvniaAwm  it  mD  asjM 
can.    We  must  haTe  Fledmoiit    Get  the  Unkxn  dedded  m.    '  *'     ' 
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of  the  Palais  Royal  became  pledged  to  the  court  of  Vienna?  The 
Duke  of  Modena  learned  this  or  believed  it,  for  his  purposes  sud- 
denly changed,  and  this  change  was  manifested  by  the  most  infa- 
mous manoBUTies.* 

Menotti  and  his  friends,  however,  were  not  disooora^^ed.  To  say 
the  truth,  they  conld  reckon,  up  to  a  certain  point,  on  tlie  instinctive 
adhe^ooQ  of  the  people,  but  not  on  its  active  co-operation:  for  they 
had  hardly  studied  the  wants  of  that  people,  which  enjoyed  ma- 
terial prosperity,  and  they  had  not  connected  themselves  with  it  by 
any  of  those  relations  wmch  serve  as  the  groundwork  of  a  great  in- 
fluence. Again  Austria,  of  herself  alone,  was  capable  of  putting 
down  their  ^orts;  so  that  the  whole  question  for  them  amounted 
to  this — would  France  adhere  faithfully  to  that  principle  of  non-in- 
tervention she  had  so  ostentatiously  adwted? 

M.  Laffitte,  as  we  have  seen,  had  exclaimed,  in  his  speech  of  the 
1st  of  December:  "  France  will  not  permit  the  principle  of  non-in- 
tervention to  be  violated."  Some  days  after  this,  M.  Dupin,  whose  re- 
lations with  the  court  are  well  known,  expressed  himself  in  these 
terms  from  the  tribune,  amidst  the  applauses  of  the  assembly:  ^'  Had 
Fiance,  coldly  and  selfishly  isolating  herself,  declared  that  she  would 
not  practise  intervention,  this  might  have  been  base  and  dastardly; 
but  to  declare  that  she  will  not  permit  intervention,  is  the  noblest 
attitude  a  powerful  and  generous  people  can  assume."! 

"  Non-intervention,"  said  Marshal  Soult,  minister  of  war,  from 
the  tribime  of  the  chamber  of  peers,  "  non-intervention  is  henceforth 
onr  principle.  We  will  religiously  respect  it  assuredly,  but  on  the 
essential  condition  that  it  shall  be  respected  by  others."]: 

Declarations  so  clear  appeared  amply  satisfactory  to  young  n|en 
without  experience,  and  little  versed  in  the  deplorable  art  of  political 
lying.  Lafayette  too,  being  himself  deceived,  averred  to  M.  Mislq^ 
that  the  principle  of  non-intervention  would  be  courageously  mfun- 
tained,  and  that  he  had  been  assured  of  this  at  court.  Lastly,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  the  French,  appeared 
so  well  disposed  towards  the  ItaUan  conspirators,  that  he  was  imtiated 
into  their  secrets;  and  as  early  as  the  month  of  November,  1830,  he 
named  to  M.  Viardot  the  day  on  which  the  insurrection  would  break 
out  in  Modena.§ 

*  On  the  7th  of  Januaiy,  1831,  Menotti  wrote  thus  to  M.  Mialey: 
"  I  am  this  moment  arriyed  in  Bologna.  I  must  tell  you  that  the  dnke  is  a  down- 
xight  rascal  {birbante).  I  was  in  danger  of  heing  killed  yesterday.  The  duke  has 
had  a  report  spread,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  sanfedists  (an  anti-Hberal 
faction),  that  you  and  I  are  agents  paid  for  forming  centres,  and  denouncing  them. 
So  ftiDy  was  this  believed  in  Bologna,  that  I  narrowly  e8Cfl^)ed  assassination.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  whole  fiice  of  Bomagna  has  become  changed  within  a  week,  but  it 
will  come  back  to  me....  Now  that  I  know  I  am  regarded  as  an  agent  of  the  dukeX 
I  will  conduct  myself  so  warily  as  to  attain  my  ends  without  forfeiting  my  promises. 
Adieu." 

+  Sitting  of  Dec.  6, 1830. 

i  Sitting  of  Dec.  8, 1830. 

§  On  the  19th  of  January,  1831,  Menotti  wrote  thus  to  m^: 

''  The  day  before  yesterday  I  sa;w  a  friend.    Through  his  instrumentality,  I  hope 
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Deop  searching,  and  calcukted  to  change  the  whole  face  of  ca- 
thoIicUra,  was  that  Italian  revolution,  which  tended  to  blot  oat  the 
pope*.":  namf:  from  the  list  of  temporal  sovereigns,  whilst  leaving  him 
tho  till';  of  supreme  and  inviolable  head  of  the  church.  For  the 
decav  of  Catholicism,  the  corruption  of  its  principles,  the  &11  of  its 
traditions,  the  a^lulterous  alliance  of  the  court  of  Rome  with  the 
tjTannier.  it  once  had  combated,  all  this  was  the  finit  of  that  tem- 
poral piwer  of  the  popes,  definitivelv  established  by  Alexander  VI, 
augmente<l  by  the  sword  of  Julius  II.,  and  maintained  afterwards  by 
intrigues,  iniquities,  and  infamies.  The  popes,  having  become piinoe? 
with  tlie  Si^ime  title  and  after  the  same  fashion  as  the  other  pimoes  of 
the  earth,  had  naturally  passed  under  the  yoke  of  mundane  interests; 
and  thuf-  it  was  that  the  papacy,  in  other  days  the  protectreas  of  peo- 
ples, liad  ^^radually  become  the  accomplice  of  their  tyrants.  To  take 
away  its  temporal  power  from  the  holy  see  was  to  strengthen,  by 
purifyin^r,  its  spiritual  power;  it  was  to  force  it  to  resimie  the  gnai^ 
dianship  of  the  ^orld. 

In  this  respect,  the  insurrection  of  la  Romagna  against  the  pope 
had  a  character  essentially  democratic  and  universal,  consequently  a 
French  character.  To  second  it  was,  therefore,  for  France  a  duty 
of  sympathy  and  a  point  of  high  policy. 

But  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal  had  less  elevated  views,  and 
cherislied  projects,  the  hidden  import  of  which  the  Italian  patriots 
could  not  fathom.     They  resolved  to  act. 

It  was  decided  that  the  signal  of  revolution  should  be  given  in 
Modena,  and  in  the  house  of  Menotti  himself.  The  conspiracy  was 
to  break  out  on  the  7th  of  February;  but  the  conspirators  obtained 
indications  but  too  clear  that  a  clue  had  been  found  to  their  designs. 
There  was  among  them  a  citizen  named  Ricci,  a  good  Italian^  oat 
serving  in  the  Duke  of  Modcna*s  guards,  and  the  son  of  a  man 
marked  out  for  the  vengeance  of  the  conspirators.  It  is  related  that 
Ricci,  trembling  for  his  father's  life,  went  to  him  some  days  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  plot,  and  entreated  him  to  absent  himself  from 
Modena  on  the  7  th  of  February.  Surprised  at  his  son's  impor- 
tunity, the  father  conceived  his  suspicions,  and  hastened  to  impart 
them  to  the  prince.  Ricci  was  summoned  to  the  palace,  and  YOie- 
mently  threatened,  and  it  is  supposed,  that  if  he  did  not  betray  any 
of  his  accomplices,  his  avowals  at  least  compromised  the  succeaa  of 
the  bold  scheme  they  had  concerted.  Subsequently,  the  rankling 
malice  of  the  duke  afforded  the  unhappy  young  man  the  honour  ra 
a  noble  expiation. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  unusual  measures,  especially  the  order 

SVcn  to  the  brave  general  Zucchi  to  quit  Modena,  having  g^ven 
enotti  and  his  companions  reason  to  suppose  that  their  pot  had 
been  discovered,  they  determined  to  hurry  on  the  d^ouement. 

for  a  credit  of  9000  francfl,  wliich  is  guaranteed  by  mortgage.  It  is  a  very  good  thing 
tliat  the  Due  d*()rUani  protect!  us;  and  It  is  also. with  the  greateat  pleaswe  I  kam 
the  good  undentaading  that  exiata  between  you  aiid  Laf^rettc^"  && 
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On  the  3d  of  T'ebruary  an  unusual  agitation  prevailed  in  Mo- 
uena.  Whilst,  on  one  side,  the  conspirators  were  making  their  pre- 
parations with  their  utmost  speed  and  with  heroic  temerity,  the  Duke 
of  Modena,  on  the  other,  was  issuing  urgent  orders,  fortifying  his 
palace  and  consigning  the  troops  to  trie  l^urracks.  At  eight  o'clock 
the  conspirators  assembled  in  Menotti's  house,  to  the  number  of 
about  forty.  There  were  many  of  their  accomplices,  those  particu- 
larly who  resided  in  the  country,  to  whom  there  had  not  been  time 
to  give  notice.  But,  confiding  in  their  own  courage,  and  in  the 
fortune  of  their  country,  these  high-minded  Italians  made  ready, 
some  to  invade  the  ducal  palace,  others  to  march  to  the  four  gates 
of  the  city  and  seize  possession  of  them,  when  the  streets  round  Me- 
notti's  house  were  suddenly  filled  with  soldiers.  As  the  conspirators  oc- 
cupied only  the  upper  rooms,  and  the  lower  floor  was  inhabited  by  a 
p^ceable  family,  composed  chiefly  of  women  and  children,  the 
principal  door  of  the  house  had  been  left  open.  Dragoons  and 
pioneers  entered  the  court,  went  up  to  the  first  floor,  and  tried  to 
break  in  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  the  conspirators  were  asr 
sembled.  "What  is  to  be  done?'  cried  one.  of  them.  Menotti 
caught  up  a  pistol  and  discharged  it.  In  an  instant  the  door  was 
riddled  with  balls  from  both  sides.  Some  of  the  conspirators,  rush- 
ing to  the  windows,  fired  on  the  troops  posted  in  the  street,  and  the 
fight  began.  It  was  a  fearful  and  singular  drama.  Shrieks  of 
women  and  children  in  the  second  and  the  ground  floors  mingled 
with  the  din  of  the  firing.  The  dragoons  inferring,  from  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  they  encountered,  that  they  had  to  do  with  numerous 
enemies,  at  last  retreated,  and  descended  the  staircase,  which  reeked 
with  their  blood.  The  noise  of  fire-arms  suddenly  ceased ;  the  soldiers 
stole  imder  cover  of  the  porticos ;  and  all  was  silent  round  the  house. 
Thereupon,  in  the  passionate  excitement  of  their  strange  victory,  the 
conspirators  sat  down  to  table,  joyous  and  melancholy  by  turns;  and 
in  the  expectation  of  death,  they  drank  to  the  deKverance  of  their 
country.  Hope  revived  for  a  moment  in  their  hearts.  Hearing  a 
confused  noise  at  a  distance,  they  supposed  that  the  gates  of  the  city 
had  been  forced  by  their  confederates  from  the  country,  and  they  all 
went  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house  to  see  their  deliverers.  They  were 
mistaken ;  the  distant  noise  they  heard  was  the  shouting  of  some  of 
the  tyrant's  soldiers,  exulting  beforehand  over  their  easy  victory. 
Suddenly  a  voice  was  heard  in  the  street.  "Who  goes  there  r* 
cried  a  sentinel.  "  Menotti,"  replied  a  man,  letting  himself  down 
from  the  wall  by  a  rope;  "  I  am  going  to  speak  to  the  duke."  The 
words  were  responded  to  by  a  shot,  and  Menotti  was  raised,  bleed- 
ing, from  the  pavement.  During  this  time  an  afiecting  scene  was 
tamng  place  in  the  ducal  palace.  The  prince  had  been  advised  to 
have  the  asylum  of  the  conspirators  blown  up ;  but  the  minister.  Scoria, 
whose  family  inhabited  the  threatened  dwelling,  threw  himself  at  the 
prince's  feet,  and,  with  tears,  conjured  him  not  to  involve  the  inno- 
cent in  the  same  fate  as  the  guilty.    The  duke,  however,  sent  cannon 
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against  the  conspirators;  and  the  latter,  to  avoid  bxinging  destruction 
on*the  families  that  were  implicated  in  their  danger,  though  not  as- 
sociated in  their  designs,  voluntaiilj  surrendered  tnemselves  into  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers.  They  were  dragged  away  to  the  paliioe  amidst 
invective  and  abuse  of  all  kinds.  JMuuiv  of  them  were  severely 
wounded.     Signor  Rufl&ni*  received  two  bayonet  wounds. 

The  4th  of  Februaiy  was  a  day  of  mourning  for  the  city  of  Mo- 
dena;  but  the  day  following  it  became  known  there  that  an  insur- 
rection had  broken  out  in  Bologna;  and  the  Duke  of  Modena,  after 
burning  his  private  papers,  set  out  in  great  trepidation  for  Mantua, 
taking  the  unfortunate  Menotti  with  him :  he  was  afterwards  to  make 
sure  of  the  conspirator's  silence  by  handing  him  over  to  the  exe- 
cutioner. 

From  Bologna  the  insurrection  spread  rapidly  through  all  Bo- 
magna.  But  a  few  days  had  elapsed  ere  the  tricolour  flag  was 
hoisted  in  Pcrouse,  Spoleti,  Foligno,  and  Temi;  the  insuxiection 
raged  in  the  provinces  of  Umbria  and  Trasimene ;  Cardinal  Benvenuti, 
legate  a  latere^  fell  into  the  power  of  the  insurgents  at  Gosima 
Ajicona  yielded  ^vithout  a  blow  to  the  brave  Colonels  Seroognani 
and  Armandi;  lastly,  Maria  Louisa  fled  from  her  states  to  vHiiich 
the  conflagration  had  spread.  The  glorious  standard  of  the  Italian 
youth  soon  floated  over  the  heights  of  Ottricoh,  fifteen  leagues  fiom 
Kome,  and  terror  reigned  in  the  Vatican. 

Unibrtunatelj  the  people  applauded  the  revolution  without  pas- 
sionately espousing  its  cause.  Half  content  with  thatdestiny,  the  ahame 
of  wliich  it  was  not  capable  of  perceiving,  it  was  more  disposed  to  hail 
the  march  of  its  Uberators  than  to  take  an  active  and  nolesot  part  in 
their  ranks.  Licaders  moreover  were  wanting.  There  was  no  unity, 
no  guiding  hand.  At  Bologna,  Modena,  Rarma,  and  Reggio,  there 
had  sprung  up  as  many  extemporaneous  governments,  not  zivals  to 
each  otlier,  but  distinct,  and  deprived  even  of  the  idea  of  oamUniBg 
their  efibrts  by  a  fatal  respect  ibr  the  principle  of  non-intervendoB. 
To  propagate  the  insurrection  in  Tuscany  was  not  to  be  thoudit  of^ 
the  people  of  tliat  country  bein^  governed  with  paternal  wudom, 
and  enjoying  unequalled  prospenty. 

In  sucn  a  state  of  things,  and  amidst  so  many  obstaoles,  acoflUlaty 
seemed  to  ofier  a  last  chance  of  success  to  the  Italian  patriots.  Tlien 
was  peril,  not  folly,  in  marching  on  Rome;  and  this  was propoBBdbf 
many.  But  the  government  of  Bologna  hesitated ;  it  consulfeea  GoJondi 
Armandi,  who  was  then  at  Ancona,  and  had  not  yet  been  naoBei 
minister  of  war.  The  colonel's  reply,  backed  by  all  the  weaght  of 
his  old  mihtary  experience,  was,  that  the  temper  of  the  people  of 
Rome,  entirely  dependent,  as  they  were,  on  the  papal  oanrty  fbdiade 
an  expedition  of  the  kind;  that  it  was  impossible  to  attefoptit  widi 
success  with  a  handful  of  men,  unskilled  in  war  and  ill-anned;  ihil 
it  would  be  mischievous  to  the  Italian  revolution,  thus  faUndly  te 

*  It  is  finom  Bnfllni  himidf  that  we  have  leoeiTed  i 
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rush  on  the  hazards  of  a  first  reverse,  in  a  case  in  which  a  small  body 
of  men  would  have  to  expose  themselves  in  a  vast  plain,  where  the 
nature  of  the  groimd  would  not  allow  them  to  march  from  post  to 
post,  or  to  encamp  in  safety.    This  opinion  prevailed. 

Furthermore,  rUjsne  had  suddenly  assumed  an  altered  aspect. 
During  the  first  days  of  the  insurrection,  the  Vatican  had  betrayed 
the  most  lively  alarm,  and  preparations  had  been  made  there  for 
flight.  But  news  arrived  firom  France,  and  at  once  the  hopes  and 
the  pride  of  the  papal  court  revived ;  threatening  proclamations  were 
issued  fixmi  the  eternal  city;  and  the  Trastevenni  were  in  arms. 
*^  Gx)od  news !"  said  Colonel  Ravinetti,  in  a  proclamation  addressed 
to  the  papal  troops.  *'  The  king  of  France  assures  the  holy  father, 
by  an  express,  of  his  protection  and  intervention  for  the  nudnte- 
nanoe  of  the  Papal  States,  under  the  government  of  the  holy  see." 
In  fact,  on  the  first  news  of  the  insurrection  of  Bologna,  Louib 
Philippe  hastened  to  write  to  the  holy  father,  and  to  testify  bis  in- 
texest  and  his  solicitude  on  behalf  of  ms  holiness.  M.  Sebastiani,  on 
his  part,  true  to  his  master's  policy,  had  given  urgent  orders  in 
France  to  hinder  the  departure  of  all  the  Itahan  refugees,  whom  the 
iiopes  and  the  dangers  of  their  brethren  summoned  to  Italy. 

At  this  period,  however,  the  cause  of  Italian  independence  awoke 
in  France  sympathies  as  energetic  as  generous,  and  a  particular  cii» 
cumstance  added  fuel  to  the  hatred  borne  to  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment by  the  sincere  partisans  of  the  Jidy  revolution.  A  young 
Italian  of  mild  countenance,  indelibly  marked  with  the  traces  <n 
cruel  Buffering,  had  arrived  in  Paris.  His  name  was  Maxoncelli.  He 
liad  long  been  immured  in  the  black  dungeons  of  Spielberg,  and  the 
tale  of  the  tortures  he  had  endured  was  horrible.  This  innocent 
Tictim  of  the  tyranny  of  a  suspicious  government  had  been  dragged 
into  a  foreign  land,  where  they  assigned  him  for  prison  a  damp  and 
gloomy  dungeon,  for  food  black  bread  and  warm  water,  for  bed  a 
%aae  plank,  and  for  clothes  the  convict's  garb.  His  left  leg,  enclosed 
in  an  iron  ring,  to  which  was  attached  a  chain  weighing  twenty 
pounds,  had  swollen  so  much  that  amputation  became  necessary,  so 
that  his  presence  alone  was  enough  to  denounce  the  barbarity  of  his 
toirturers.  The  publicity  given  to  these  details,  at  a  moment  when 
every  heart  was  throbbing  for  Italy,  produced  a  imiversal  and  pro- 
found impression. 

Now  it  became  known  on  the  same  day  in  Paris,  that  M.  d'Appony 
liad  annoxmced  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal  the  intended  speedy 
intervention  ofAustria  in  the  affairs  of  the  duchy  of  Modena.  Austria 
founded  her  pretensions  on  the  reversionary  right  ratified  to  her  by 
the  congress  of  Vienna.  Idle  pretext !  Could  a  contingent  right  of 
reversion  take  from  the  duchy  of  Modena  its  character  as  an  inde^ 
pmdmt  ^tate,  wbich  had  been  conferred  on  it  by  the  stipulations  of 
Vienna,  and  which  the  French  government  had  bound  itself  to  see 
respected,  when  it  proclaimed  the  principle  of  non-intervention? 
Lamtte  dedared  in  fiill  coundl,  that  to  auch  pretensions,  if  Austria 
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persisted  in  them,  there  was  but  one  possible  answer,^ — ^war.  All 
the  ministers  strongly  concurred  with  mm.  Sebastiani  himaelfy  as 
minister  of  foreign  amdrs,  undertook  to  reply  in  that  tone. 

Marshal  Maison,  the  French  ambassador  at  Vienna,  was  ordered 
to  make  a  declaration  to  Austria,  forbidding  her,  in  fomial  terms,  to 
enter  the  Roman  states.  To  this  ultimatum^  leading  directly  to  war, 
Austria  replied  not  only  with  firmness,  but  with  insult.  As  guardian 
of  the  honour  of  his  government,  and  convinced  that  France  cooU 
not  without  infamy  suffer  a  principle  to  be  trampled  on,  wldch  he 
was  officially  commissioned  to  enforce,  the  marshal  immediatdy 
communicated  the  reply  of  the  Austrian  minister  to  the  cabinet  <n 
the  Palais  Royal.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Greneral  Giiille- 
minot,  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  was  at  an  end;  that  France  was  decidedly  constrained  to 
draw  the  sword  for  the  honour  of  a  declaration  which  had  been 
menacingly  flung  back;  that  every  moment  was  precious,  and  that 
all  speed  must  be  used  in  seeking  out  everywhere  enemies  to  Russia. 

General  Guilleminot  could  not  hesitate.  The  situation  of  the 
French  embassy  at  Constantinople  had  been  a  different  one  since 
the  revolution  of  July.  At  the  period  of  the  revolution  that  cast 
down  Charles  X.  from  his  throne,  M.  de  Ribeaupierre  was  Rusrian 
plenipotentiary  to  the  Porte.  He  was  one  of  your  Rusrians  of 
nncly-polishcd  manners,  and,  before  all  things,  an  hanune  de  saltm; 
but  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  giving  vent  to  a  lancoioos 
hatred  against  the  system  that  had  gained  the  upper  hand  in 
France,  a  hatred  the  violent  expression  whereof  was  not  always 
moderated  by  good  breeding.  The  Divan,  in  its  submission  to  Rus- 
sian ascendancy,  had  at  first  prevented  the  substitution  of  the  tn- 
colour  for  the  white  flag;  General  Gruilleminot  sent  his  son-in-laWi 
M.  Ro^er,  to  the  Russian  plenipotentiaiy,  to  demand  an  ezplanatioQ. 
M.  de  Kibcaupierre  was  at  table,  surrounded  by  his  officen,  when 
M.  Roger  entered.  Unable  to  prevent  the  explo&on  of  his  an- 
tipathies, he  began  violently  to  attack  the  French  revolution  and 
its  consequences.  M.  Roger,  a  man  of  spirit,  and  wholly  devoted  to 
his  countiT,  replied  warmly,  contrasting  the  glorious  event  of  July, 
whidi  had  raised  France  in  the  world's  esteem,  with  those  aeditions 
movements  which,  in  Russia,  ended  only  in  assassinations.  TUs 
scene,  though  very  animated,  led  to  no  unpleasant  conaequenoes; 
the  obstacles  to  the  change  of  the  French  flag  were  even  removed; 
but  a  lurking  hostility  did  not  cease  to  exist  between  the  two  ain- 
bassadors.  (reneral  Guilleminot  was,  therefore,  neither  sorptised  nor 
distressed  by  General  Maison's  despatch.  Negotiations  ably  conduoted 
might  produce,  either  in  the  Caucasus  or  inTersia,  efficacious  means 
of  diversion,  and  secure  the  salvation  of  Poland;  but  the  cwwntia] 
thing  was  to  bring  Turkey  to  declare  against  Rusna  upon  the  first 
cannon  shot.  To  this  end  overtures  were  made  to  the  Porte,  and 
every  thin|^  was  secretly  prepared  in  anticipation  of  impending  war; 

Meanwhile,  the  despatch  addressed  by  Marshal  Maiaon  to  the 
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Palais  Royal  arrived  in  Paris.  It  was  to  this  effect:  "  Until  now," 
said  M.  Mettemich,  "  we  have-allowed  France  to  put  forward  the 
principle  of  non-intervention,  but  it  is  time  she  should  know  we  do 
not  think  of  recognising  it  as  regards  Italy.  We  will  carry  our  arms 
wherever  the  insurrection  extends.  If  this  intervention  is  to  bring 
on  war,  why  then  let  war  come !  We  would  rather  incur  its  chances, 
than  be  exposed  to  perish  by  seduction  and  riot." 
•  Marshal  Maison  added,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  dangers  that 
threatened  France,  she  ou^ht  without  delay  to  strike  the  first  blow, 
and  march  an  army  into  Piedmont. 

This  despatch,  which  was  commented  on  with  passionate  warmth 
in  public,  had  been  transmitted  on  the  4th  to  M.  Sebastiani.  Laffitte, 
the  president  of  the  council,  became  acquainted  with  it  only  on  the 
8th,  by  chance,  as  it  were,  reading  it  in  the  columns  of  the  National. 
It  had  then  been  kept  concealed  lor  four  days  from  the  president  of 
the  coimcil !  Grreat  was  M.  Laffitte's  surprise.  He  demanded  an 
explanation.  Sebastiani  had  nothing  to  offer  in  his  own  justification, 
except  reasons  so  frivolous,  that  it  was  an  insult  to  name  them,  and 
Laffitte  resolved  tq  resign  an  office  of  which  he  was  left  nothing  but 
the  odium.  He  wished  to  make  one  more  trial  of  the  gratitude  of 
a  prince  to  whom  he  had  given  a  crovm;  and  he  bitterly  complained 
to  him  of  what  had  occurred,  mingling  with  the  statement  of  his  per- 
sonal grievances  a  guarded  censure  of  a  policy  of  which  he  had  been 
made  the  instrument  while  not  fully  approving  it.  The  king  replied 
to  Laffitte  with  his  usual  off-hand  familiarity:  he  gently  consolea  the 
fiiend,  and  seemed  desirous  of  retaining  the  minister.  Then,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  total  stranger  to  that  poUcy  which  Laffitte  found  fault 
with,  he  advised  him  to  have  an  explanation  on  the  subject  with  his 
colleagues.  Laffitte  did  so  in  a  meeting  held  on  the  9th  of  March. 
But  already  every  thing  had  been  prepared  for  a  change  of  ministry. 
Casimir  Perier  judged  that  his  own  time  was  come,  and  M.  Bouvier- 
Dumolard  had  been  made  the  confidential  depository  of  his  views  on 
that  point.  Laffitte  was  coldly  received  by  ms  colleagues.  He  then 
was  aware  of  all  he  had  sacrinced  in  sacrificing  his  country,  and  he 
retired  from  office  with  a  heart  incurably  wounded. 

Thus  fell  that  ministry  which  had  been  the  progeny  of  a  revolu- 
tion. The  concealment  of  the  despatch  was  the  pretext,  not  the 
cause,  of  the  retirement  of  the  president  of  the  council.  Laffitte  fell 
because  the  services  he  could  render  to  the  new  dynasty  were  ex- 
hausted. And  how  should  he  have  been  able  to  keep  his  ground? 
On  the  one  hand,  if  his  feelings  inclined  him  towards  the  people,  his 
opinions  tended  the  other  way ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  friendship  of 
a  king  was  too  dangerous  a  trial  for  his  sensibility.  Laffitte  had 
great  financial  talents,  a  shrewd  mind,  a  remarkable  facility  of  speech, 
a  highly  graceful  and  dignified  good-nature.  In  him  was  met  that 
rare  combination,  knowledge  of  business  with  very  extensive  literary 
acquirements.  In  another  position,  and  under  other  influences,  he 
might  have  rendered  the  greatest  services  to  his  country:  but  with 
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his  attention  divided  between  the  cultivation  of  hia  popolaritjr  anJ 
the  care  of  his  credit,  he  was  necessarily  wanting  in  vigour  alike  fir 
evil  or  for  good.  He  was  irresolute  at  a  moment  when  intereitv 
were  impatient  to  clasafy  themselves,  and  passions  to  find  uttenmoe. 
He  was  condemned  to  act  only  by  the  hand  of  othezs,  when  it  wai 
necessary  to  master,  whilst  saving  it,  a  bewildered  and  imcertaiB 
society,  still  palpitating  from  the  violent  efibrts  of  its  recent  conflict 
Laffitte's  name  had  been  respected;  it  was  compromised:  his  influ- 
ence was  decisive;  it  was  made  subservient  to  the  saoceas  of  the  most 
deplorable  schemes.  And  thus  it  was  that  his  ministry  coDBtitutel 
an  unhappy  period  in  the  histoiy  of  his  country. 

It  was,  in  fact,  during  that  period  that  was  established,  by  die  sno- 
cessive  abandonment  of  all  oppressed  nations,  the  diplomatic  ajBtoa 
which  tended  to  bring  France  down  to  the  rank  of  the  aeconduy 
powers,  in  order  to  obtain  acceptance  for  Louis  Philippe's  dynasty  at 
the  hands  of  the  principal  powers.  It  was  also  in  that  pexiodthat  die 
bourgeoisie  enabled  itself  to  command  in  public  affiurs.  By  die  kw 
on  municipaUties  it  paralyzed  with  the  same  blow  the  actaon  of  the 
people  in  the  communes,  and  that  of  the  great  local  inflnencesL  By 
the  law  on  elections  it  possessed  itself  exclusively  of  the  power  of  die 
state.  By  the  law  respecting  the  national  j^uard  it  reserved  to  itKlf 
the  dominion  of  the  thoroughfares.  Guiocd  by  heardess  leaden,  to 
whose  interested  calculations  its  instincts  were  marveOoosly  sabMF- 
vient,  it  armed  against  insurrection  on  die  21st  of  December  to  pot 
down  die  republicans,  and  it  encouraged  riot  on  the  14th  of  Fefanuzy 
to  dismay  the  le^dmatists;  being  by  turns  die  enemy  and  the  fxiena 
of  order,  accordmg  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  How  &tal  the 
egotism  of  such  a  conduct  must  have  been  both  to  the  interesta  of  die 
subjugated  class  and  to  those  of  the  dominant  dasB  itself,  will  be  seen 
in  the  sequel  of  this  history.  But  such  daring  usoipatioiis  would 
never  have  been  possible  immediately  after  a  revolution  eflbcted  by 
the  people,  had  there  not  been  in  office  men  whose  leputalaiQn  wasof 
a  nature  to  mislead  the  malecontents  and  delude  public  opinion. 
Tliese  men,  differing  in  claims  and  in  the  amount  of  dieir  lenecdve 
responsibility,  were  Laiayette,  Dupont  de  TEuie,  and  Laffitte. 
Thanks  to  diis  honourable  but  impotent  triimivirate,  many  took  for 
a  necessary  transition  what  was  in  reaUty  but  a  transfier  of  tjnanny  to 
other  hands.  Tlie  leaders  of  the  republican  party  did  not  share  die 
mistake;  but  they  had  never  been  either  strong  enough  to  enforoe 
their  convictions,  nor  sufficiently  attended  to,  to  obtain  aoqu' 
in  the  wisdom  of  their  suspicions. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


To  continue  the  policy  of  fraud  was  thenceforth  impossible.    Whit 
end,  morever,  could  it  answer?   The  new  regime  posseaKd  aU  die 
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gtaiigtli  thai  eaet  poflsiUy  belong  to  the  mendacitT  of  xieedr  con* 
eeanoDfl:  it  was  founded,  and  nothing  lemained  out  to  detend  it. 
TW  satuxal  course  of  things^  therefore^  called  a  yioloit  minister  to 
office.  Laffitte  retired  from  the  scene;.  Casimir  Perier  appeared 
vpon  it. 

He  entered  on  office  with  an  immense  stock  of  angrj  passion,  a 
ndde  without  bounds,  and  a  certain  fierce  impatience  to  trample  on 
oia  enemies.  Aa  opulent  banker,  andaLwajs  on  the  al«rt,  the  npise 
of  factions  had  causied  him  mortal  alarms,  and  he  burned  to  avenge 
Ae  anguish  of  his  fears.  As  long  as  the  state  of  things  remained 
micertain,  he  had  looked  on  office  with  a  longing,  anxious  eye  with- 
Ottt  TEnturing  to  stretch  out  his  hand  towards  it  But  when  he 
Ibou^t  he  peroeived  that  the  people  misjudged  its  own  position; 
tiiat  the.  strength  of  parties  did  not  correspond  to  their  vehemence; 
that  the  resources  of  the  spirit  of  revolt  were  incomtdete  and  scat- 
teoed;  that  resistance  could  neither  be  efficacious  nor  ourable  against 
all  the  combined  elements  of  sway,  capital,  credit,  organization,  es- 
tablished position,  and  discipline; — then  he  adopted  his  course  with 
impetuosity,  and  thought  only  of  proving  to  the  bourgeoisie  all  it 
waa  cafMible  of  effecting,  by  the  manutude  of  the  attempts  on  which 
he  was  about  to  hurry  it:  for  he  did  not  want  vigour,  but  courage; 
andif  he  trembled  before  the  hunuliation  of  a  possible  defeat,  be- 
&ffe  the  dangers  of  an  unequal  conffict,  at  least  he  was  not  the  man 
ta  ksae  the  advantages  of  stren^tk  for  want  of  nerve  and  resolution. 

Fully  convinced,  moreover,  that  in  saving  the  interests  of  the  mid- 
Ae  dasa  it  was  his  own  he  would  save,  he  threw  his  whole  personal 
canstence  into  the  conffict.  The  crown,  too,  he  wished  to  save;  and 
he  mdied  to  its  defence,  but  without  illusion,  devotedness,  or  love, 
aad  simply  because  he  chose  to  support  in  royalty  an  institution  pro- 
taetcve  of  banking  interests. 

.  Afl  president  of  the  council  he  had  already  shown  on  many  an 
occasion  how  intractable  was  his  egotism,  and  now  savage  his  pride. 
One  day,  for  instance,  while  riot  was  abroad,  he  arrived  at  the  Irakis 
Bourbon,  which  he  found  surrounded  with  soldiers.  Firing  up  at 
the  flight,  he  went  strai^^t  to  the  questors,  and  said,  in  the  loudest 
taoea  of  passion,  **'  Soldiers,  sirs?  And  by  virtue  of  what  orders?' 
**  The  minister's,"  replied  the  questors.  **  What  minister?  You  are 
to  reoeive  orders  &om  none  here  but  me.''  And  upon  M .  Bondy 
remarking  to  him  that  the  police  of  the  chamber  lay  within  the  pro- 
vince of  the  questorship,.  *^  The  police  of  the  chamber  I  sir,"  he  re- 
torted, contemptuously;  ^*say  the  police  of  the  lobbies."  Such  was 
die  man.  He  mipressed  every  one  with  the  belief  that  he  was  made 
fixr  command,  by  dint  of  haughtiness,  rudeness,  and  disdain.  It  is 
just  to  add  that  he  did  sometimes  reach  a  pitch  of  greatness,  and  that, 
if  he  employed  deroicable  beings  as  tools,  it  was  never  without  over- 
whelming them  with  his  scorn.  As  prime  minister  he  trampled  on 
the  Icgishture,  as  he  had  done  on  the  ministry  when  president  of 
the  council^  and  he  came  at  last  to  live  only  in  his  despotism  anr^ 
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liis  animosities,  equally  harsh  to  his  servants  as  implacable  to  his  ad- 
versaries, heaping  insult  on  the  courtiers,  talking  in  the  tone  of  a 
master  to  his  colleagues,  and  according  to  the  king  himseif  jnlja 
haughty  co-operation  and  a  surly  respect 

Tne  day  alter  his  accession  to  office  he  was  surpiised  out 
to  the  royal  residence  to  find  there  only  faces  in  which  were  i 

discontent,  and  distrust.    The  courtiers  whispered  in  an  c 

manner  as  he  passed,  and  followed  him  with  looks  of  hatred.  He 
arrives  in  the  room  where  the  ro3ral  family  is  expecting  him.  The 
king  is  smiling,  the  queen  polite  and  grave;  but  Madame  AddaMe 
affects  a  frigid  bearing,  and  the  Due  d'Orleans  betrays  by  his  ds- 
meanour  the  repumance  he  entertains  for  the  new  minister.  Notiitf 
all  this,  Casimir  rerier  quivered  with  rage;  and,  with  pale  fiuie  and 
lips  spasmodically  contracted,  he  went  up  to  the  king,  and  aaked  to 
speak  with  him  for  a  few  minutes  in  private.  They  entered  an  ad* 
joining  room,  and  Casimir  Perier  blurted  out  the  worda,  *'  Sire,  I 
tender  you  my  resignation."  The  king,  stupified  with  astoniahment, 
endeavoured  to  remonstrate;  but  Casimir  Perier  went  on,  "  Bnemiai 
in  the  clubs,  enemies  in  the  court,  it  is  too  much,  mre,  it  is  too  mndt 
To  make  head  against  so  many  hostihiies  at  once  is  impoaibk." 
The  king  listened  in  painful  perplexity.  He  &lt  plainly  that  such  a 
minister  would  be  an  intractable  instrument,  even  if  he  did  not  as- 
pire to  command.  On  the  other  hand  what  means  was  there  of  re- 
pudiating the  imcompromising  servicesof  the  man?  How wae the  fierce 
explosion  of  his  enmity  to  be  confronted,  and- the  scandal  of  his  dis- 
missal which  would  be  learned  simultaneously  with  the  news  of  luB 
accession?  The  kin^  endeavoured  to  soothe  Perier  with  a  profvuBon 
of  kind  words ;  and  nitding  him  inflexible,  he  called  in  his  sister  and 
his  son,  told  them  of  the  minister's  irritation,  and  what  it  was  props 
to  do  to  calm  him.  Casimir  Perier  stood  by,  already  enjoynu;  lui 
triumph.  He  consented  to  remain  minister;  but  he  £d  not  quit  the 
palace  until  satisfied  and  avenged. 

Casimir  Fericrs  colleagues,  were  Marshal  Soult,  minister  of  war; 
Sebastiani,  of  foreign  ^airs;  Baron  Louis,  of  finance;  Barthe,  of 
justice;  Montalivct,  of  public  instruction  and  ecclesiaaticaL  affiua; 
d'Argout,  of  commerce  and  public  works;  de  Higny,  of  marine. 
Of  these  ministers  not  one  was  competent  to  strive  against  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  president  of  the  council.  Marshal  Soult  alone  wii 
of  sufficient  importance  to  venture  on  the  attempt  with  impimitjr: 
but  lie  appeared  disposed  to  renounce  supremacy  in  the  oouual, 
provided  he  were  left  free  in  his  own  special  department  to  exercise 
his  adroit  despotism  and  to  increase  his  fortune,  for,  conjointly  mth 
incontestable  military  science,  and  the  highest  admimstrative  talenti, 
there  were  in  this  fortunate  soldier  all  the  defects  of  the  old  bar- 
barian leaders  who  invaded  the  Gauls,  savage  rudeness,  lapaoity,  and 
cunning. 

Assured  of  his  supremacy,  Casimir  Perier  had  now  only  to  make 
trial  of  it  on  the  chamber,  where,  since  the  FebruaiyxiotSy  tlie  ] 
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BBoe  pstty  exhibited  only  indecision  and  alarm.  Ca&mir  Pdrier 
ro^ented  himself  in  the  Palais  Bourbon  on  the  18th  of  March. 
When  he  appeared  in  the  tribune,  excited  and  imperious,  there  was 
a  moment  of  breathless  expectation.  It  was  clearly  felt  that,  whereas, 
the  ministry  of  such  a  man  could  be  but  a  long  duel,  his  opening 
^>eech  could  be  but  a  challenge.  The  anticipation  was  not  erro- 
neous. He  began  by  denying  with  acrimonious  candour  that  the 
pdinciple  of  the  revolution  of  July  was  an  insurrectionary  principle. 
He  loudly  proclaimed  his  intention  of  crushing  party  and  of  mi- 
poong  silence  on  all  around  the  executive.  The  nations  that  had 
become  insurgent  in  imitation  of  France's  example  he  abandoned 
to  their  fate.  Thus  a  pertinacious  peace  with  monarchical  Europe, 
md  war  to  the  death  with  democratic  France, — this  was  what  ne 
promised. 

**  French  blood  belongs  only  to  France !"  he  exclaimed  in  the 
course  of  his  speech.  Impious  words !  Ignorant  and  narrow-minded 
blasphemy !  the  genius  of  France  having  ever  consisted  in  her  cos- 
mopolitism, and  self-sacrifice  having  been  imposed  on  her  by  God 
equidly  as  an  element  of  her  might  and  a  condition  of  her  existence. 

Yet  the  majority  of  the  chamber  ecstatically  applauded  the  senti- 
ment. In  vain  General  Lafayette  opposed,  to  tiiis  programme  of 
delirious  egotism,  a  touching  appeal  to  every  generous  feeling;  in 
vain  he  summoned  the  government  to  respect  its  promises,  to  nave 
lenrd  to  good  fSuth  and  honour;  in  vain  he  pointed  out  the  Italians 
as  Jbaving  risen  on  the  faith  of  French  declarations,  and  the  Poles  as 
anned  for  the  cause  of  France.  The  majority  remained  unmoved, 
oold,  and  silent.  Poland,  continued  the  old  general,  is  the  advanced 
guard  which  has  turned  round  on  the  main  body:  and  he  read  let- 
ten  found  in  Constantino's  portfolio,  melancholy  testimonials  of  the 
dangers  impending  over  the  West  at  the  time  when  Poland,  throw- 
mug  herself  on  the  way  of  the  czar,  became  a  voluntary  holocaust. 
Cheers  were  heard  from  the  left  benches.  Then  turning  an  accusing 
fflance  on  the  ministers,  ''  Is  it  true,"  demanded  Lafayette,  **  that 
me  government  declared  it  would  never  consent  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Austrians  into  the  actually  insurgent  countries  of  Italy?'  At 
this  overwhelming  question  all  eyes  were  turned  on  M.  Sebastiani. 
"  There  is  a  great  difference,"  replied  the  embarrassed  minister, 
"  between  not  consenting  and  making  war."  "  And  I,  for  my 
part/'  the  speaker  strenuously  retorted,  *'  do  assert,  that  after  making 
an  c^cial  declaration,  to  suncr  the  honour  of  that  declaration  to  iS 
Tiolated  by  stopping  short  at  saying,  *  No,  I  will  not  consent,'  is  in- 
eompatible  with  the  dignity,  with  the  honour  of  the  French  people." 
Jbtense  excitement  followed  this  parliamentary  struggle,  and  it  awoke 
echoes  that  loo^  resounded  throughout  all  Europe. 

Casimir  Pener  could  no  longer  doubt  his  ascendancy  over  the 
diamber:  he  rushed  forward  with  haughty  strides  on  the  path  h^ 
had  marked  out  for  himself:  but  he  had  much  cause  for  uneasinei 
as  to  the  diplomatic  part  of  his  system.    A  will  superior  to  his  ha 
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already  arranged  every  thing,  and  the  abandonmeat  of  Italy,  for  in* 
stance,  was  a  settled  thing. 

A  great  number  of  Itauan  refugees  had  assembled  in  Ljodb  at  the 
end  of  February.    An  expedition  into  Savoy  was  oonoearted  among 
them,  and  actually  prepared  for.     Some  were  to  march  to  GbenoUe^ 
where  they  were  impatiently  expected  by  some  Fienoh  pataoCa 
Others  were  to  assemble  at  Tenay,  and  to  enter  tlie  Maaziemia 
The  reception  they  had  met  with  at  Lyons  had  singularly  enhed 
their  hopes.     On  all  sides  they  received  marks  of  araipathy  ani 
potent  cncours^ements.     Volunteer  companies  were  foimed  to  es- 
cort them.     The  prefect  of  Lyons  himself,   M.  Paulae   dTvoi, 
atil-^rded  them  noble  aid,  imagining  that  in  so  doinff  he  was  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  wislies  of  tne  government.    It  was  not  loBg 
bcfo  -c  a  ministerial  despatch  undeceived  him.     He  was  ordered  to 
disperse  the  assemblages  of  Italians,  to  hinder  their  departure;  ini 
word,  to  frustrate  their  project.     The  prefect  was  struck  -with  sm» 
prise  and  sorrow.     To  oner  a  rude  resistance  to  designs  which  ht 
nad  explicitly  sanctioned,  to  persecute  refugees  he  had  enooumged, 
was  more  than  he  could  bring  himself  to  do.    He  set  out  suddenly 
on  an  ofBcial  tour,  leaving  to  a  conseiUer  de  prtfectwre  ihe  unwelcome 
honour  of  a  task  from  which  his  generous  nature  recoiled.     Mesn^ 
while,  the  manifestation  of  sympat^  with  the  exiles  became  stronger 
and  stronger  on  the  part  of  the  Lyonese  popiilalion.     They  WM 
urged  to  set  out,  and  in  a  mass;  and  a  bold  citizen,  M.  fianM, 
oiiercd  to  place  at  their  disposal  two  battalions  of  the  national  goaid. 
They  did  not  think  themselves  justified  in  accepting  these  ofim 
Their  leaders,  who  corresponded  with  several  important  persons  in 
Paris,  and  particularly  with  the  Princess  Belgiocoso,  seemed  to  ftir 
being  too  precipitate,  and  giving  too  conspicuous  a  notoriety  to  thai 
attempt.     Perhaps  they  were  afraid,  lest  by  accepting  too  promi- 
nently declared  a  co-operation  they  should  d^lease  the  govemmenti 
whose  good  faith  they  were  reluctant  to  suspect  after  so  many  indi- 
rect promises.    The  refugees  hesitated  therefore,  and  finally  quitted 
Lyons  only  in  small  bodies.     A  rendezvous  had  been  agreed  oa 
beforehand.     But  at  the  moment  some  of  them  were  about  to  touoli 
the  frontier,  between  Maximicux  and  the  bridge  of  Chaaet,  they 
heard  the  tramp  of  horses  behind  them.    Presentiy  appeared  dra- 
goons and  gendarmes,  sent  in  pursuit  of  them,  under  toe  oommsnd 
of  M.  Carrdet,  an  honoumble  officer,  who  spared  no  pains  to  miti- 
gate the  rigour  of  his  mission.     Resistance  was  impossiUe:  the  un- 
fortunate refugees  returned  to  Lyons  in  despair. 

Some  days  afterwards.  Messieurs  Misley  and  Linati  arrived  ia 
Marseilles  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  for  Italy.  Hiey  had  disi^ 
tered  a  vessel,  and  possessed  twelve  himdred  muskets,  two  pieces  of 
TMinnon,  and  ammunition.  They  had  been  joined  by  many  Italians 
desirous  of  succouring  their  native  land,  such  as  the  Count  Grilen* 
aoni  of '.  ggio,  the  advocate  Mantovani  of  Pavia,  lieutenant  Mori 
and  Doctor  Franceschini.    The  day  of  embvkatim  wtf 
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come,  when  a  telegraphic  despatch  suddenly  enjoined  M.  Tliomas, 
prefect  of  the  Boucnes  du  Rhone,  to  stop  the  refugees.  A  prohibi- 
tion to  set  sail  was  immediately  conveyed  to  them,  and  an  embargo 
was  laid  on  the  vessel  ihej  had  chartered.  Similar  acts  of  violence 
were  exercised  towards  M.  Visconti,  of  Milan,  and  the  illustrious 
G^eneral  William  P6p^,  who  ever  since  his  anival  in  Marseilles 
had  been  continually  surrounded  with  spies,  as  were  also  the  officers 
who  followed  his  fortunes. 

And  during  this  time  the  Austrians  were  insolently  invading 
Italy;  a  band  of  young  patriots,  armed  for  the  most  part  with  fowt 
ing-pieces,  hurried  to  Novi,  to  be  overborne  by  numbers  and 
butcnered;  Maria  Louisa  had  re-established  herself  in  her  duchy; 
the  Duke  of  Modena,  surrounded  by  foreign  bayonets,  entered  that 
city,  where  the  blood  of  Menotti,  his  victim,  because  he  had  not 
chosen  to  be  his  murderer,  was  to  flow  in  testimony  of  his  perfidy; 
lastly,  the  insurgents  of  Modena  were  flocking  to  fioloma,  to  rein- 
force their  brethren  of  the  legations  with  their  arms  and  their  inex- 
tinguishable sense  of  their  wrongs. 

Then  it  was  that  the  trap  laid  for  the  Italians  by  the  jjrinciple  of 
non-intervention  stood  iully  apparent.  After  the  occupation  of  Fer- 
rara  by  the  Austrians,  the  government  of  Bologna  sent  Count  Bian* 
chetti  to  Florence,  with  orders  to  sound  the  representatives  of  France 
and  England  as  to  the  disposition  of  their  respective  courts.  The 
reply  was  favourable,  and  the  hearts  of  the  ^triots  were  filled  with 
hope  and  joy.  Convinced  that  the  word  pliffhted  to  the  world  by 
a  minister  of  the  king  of  the  French  was  inviolable,  but  that,  to  en- 
title them  to  the  protection  of  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  the 
Italians  ought  themselves  to  be  the  first  to  respect  it,  the  govern- 
ment of  Bologna  shut  its  eyes  to  the  intervention  of  Austria  m  Mo- 
dena; and  when  the  Modenese,  commanded  by  the  noble  general, 
Zucchi,  presented  themselves,  it  disarmed  them.  It  went  still  further. 
Napoleon  and  Louis  Bonaparte,  the  sons  of  the  Count  St.  Leu, 
evading  the  aflectionate  precautions  of  their  parents,  had  spiritedly 
flung  themselves  into  the  insurrection,  and  displayed  brilliant  courage 
at  the  advanced  posts;  they  were  recalled  in  ail  haste  by  General 
Armandi,  so  much  care  was  taken  to  deprecate  the  ill-will  of  diplo- 
ma^, and  relieve  the  Palais  Royal  of  ail  cause  of  alarm  I 

For  the  rest,  the  means  of  dcl'ence  were  vigorously  prepared.  But 
was  it  possible  that  the  government  of  Bologna,  left  to  itself,  should 
resist  the  force  of  Austria?  Seven  thousand  men,  of  whom  one- 
third  alone  were  soldiers  of  the  line,  gendarmes,  and  custom-house 
guards,  this  was  all  the  insurgent  leaders  had  to  bring  against  the 
mvading  power.  Arms,  moreover,  were  wanting.  Throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  insurgent  provinces  there  were  but  six  thousand 
five  hundred  muskets.  The  pikes,  Greneral  Ghrabinski  had  caused  to 
be  m^e,  could  be  of  no  efiectual  use  against  the  enemy.  Tuscany 
had  refused  to  let  pass  four  hundred  muskets,  and  as  many  sabres, 
purchased  in  Leghorn.    The  lot  of  Italy  was  Ipft  to  the  mercy  of 
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chance,  or  rather  it  depended  wholly  on  France.  ^  The  ffovcnment 
of  Bologna  had  intreated  Lord  Normanby  to  intexoeo^  with  the 
British  cabinet  on  behalf  of  the  Italian  patriots;  and  a  similar  com- 
mLssion  for  the  French  cabinet  was  intrusted  to  M.  Hubert,  an  off* 
ccr  belonging  to  the  general  staff  of  the  Swiss  confederatioii.    It 
was  a  touching  spectacle  to  behold  weakness  thus  appealing  to 
strength  on  behalf  of  violated  right.    For,  in  fine,  by  Tirtiie  of 
what  right  did  Austria  send  her  armies  across  the  Alps,  to  put  an 
end  to  a  quarrel  that  was  not  her  own?    Here  she  had  not  even,  as 
at  Modena,  a  pretext  by  which  she  could  cover  her  violence.    Her 
conduct,  savage  and  inhuman  with  regard  to  Italy,  was  furthennore 
full  of  pride  and  insult  with  regard  to  France,  sinoe  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna,  in  trampling  the  principle  of  non-intervention  under  foot, 
did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  attenuate  the  insolence  of  her  con- 
tempt by  the  £iIsehood  of  her  pretensions.    M.  Hubert  proceeded  to 
Pans,  where  he  pleaded  the  cause  committed  to  his  good  fid^  with 
much  energy  ana  noble  feeling.  Ought  not  the  French  govemmenti 
at  least,  to  offer  itself  as  mediator  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  in- 
surgent provinces?    The  Italian  insurrection  had  been  prompted  by 
some  motives  incontestibly  le^timate.     To  put  an  end  to  tae  con* 
vulsions  of  Italy,  by  securing  the  triumph  of  justice  in  the  land,  and 
saving  it  from  the  ravages  of  a  brutal  invasion, — ^what  office  could  be 
more  worthy  than  this  of  a  country  such  as  France?     A  generoos 
and  lofty  policy  was,  moreover,  of  all  policies  the  surest  and  the  moit 
prudent.     To  cause  the  French  name  to  be  hailed  with  bleasinn  bf 
the  south  of  Europe,  could  not  prove  a  mean  advantage.     Woen 
are  the  natural  allies  of  a  people  m  the  act  of  revolution,  if  not  in 
the  countries  over  which  has  passed  the  breath  of  the  revolutionaiy 
spirit?    But  the  Palais  Royal  longed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  agitations 
produced  by  the  great  concussion  of  1830.    Dynastic  intereats  out- 
weighed all  the  arguments  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  all  the  anegeations 
of  duty.     M.  Hubert  was  politely  received  by  MM.  Caainur  P6aer 
and  Sebastiani,  and  could  obtain  nothing.     Not  content  with  bin* 
daring  the  Italians,  who  were  on  the  French  soil,  from  gcnnff  to  the 
assistance  of  their  country,  the  French  government  allowed  the  Aoa- 
trians  to  pour  down  on  Bologna.     This  was  aiding  the  ^fmnnm  of 
Franco  to  violate,  against  her  friends,  the  principle  ahe  had  henelf 
proclaimed. 

The  Austrians  entered  Bologna  on  the  2Ist  of  Mandu  The  vo- 
visional  government  fled  to  ^cona,  the  last  asylum  open  to  Italian 
freedom.  But  the  place  was  not  tenable.  Dismantled  in  1815  by  die 
Austrians,  who  had  only  left  the  old  wall  standing  after  blowing  np 
the  salient  angles,  it  was  protected  only  by  a  confined  and  half-minoiii 
citadel.  Gencml  Geppert,  who  was  advancing  to  reduce  it,  mm  tlie 
same  who  had  occupiol  it  in  1815.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  being  at- 
tacked both  by  sea  and  land,  and  the  numerous  army  that  menaoed 
it  were  provided  with  congreves,  in  addition  to  a  consideaUB  tnia 
of  ordinaiy  artillery.    The  garrison  consisted  of  only  df^  hmdiBd 
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troops  of  the  line,  a  company  of  artillerymen,  and  a  few  hundred  vo- 
lunteers. General  Armandi,  the  minister  of  war,  nevertheless  set 
about  making  preparations  for  defence.  General  Buri,  who  com- 
manded under  him,  ordered  a  battery  to  be  constructed  on  the  point 
of  the  mole,  so  as  to  pour  a  cross  nre  on  the  entrance  of  the  port. 
The  enemy  was  approaching;  all  was  soon  confusion  in  the  city. 
Here  there  were  traders  wild  with  fright;  there  enthusiastic  patriots 
loudly  calling  for  the  employment  of  decisiye  measures.  Some,  with 
the  vehemence  natural  to  failing  parties,  reproached  the  government 
with  its  supineness,  its  illusions,  its  unwillingness  to  compromise  the 
revolution  m  order  to  save  it,  and  its  lack  of  firm  faith  in  the  salva- 
tion of  Italy.  Others  talked  of  pushing  matters  to  the  utmost  extre- 
mity, and  transferring  the  scene  of  resistance  to  the  Apennines,  as 
inaccessible  to  regular  troops.  In  this  turbulent  state  of  things  MM. 
Vicini,  Armandi,  Orioli,  Silvani,  Bianchetti,  Sarti,  Zanolini,  Stu- 
jani,  and  Mamiani,  who  composed  the  provisional  government,  de- 
termined to  resign  their  power,  and  they  named  a  triumvirate, 
which,  however,  had  not  time  to  enter  on  its  functions.  The  news 
of  the  treaty  entered  into  on  the  3d  of  March  between  the  court  of 
Home  and  that  of  Vienna  having  dissipated  the  last  hopes  of  those 
who  most  confidently  relied  on  the  good  fiiith  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. General  Armandi  went  to  his  colleagues,  laid  before  them  all 
the  inevitable  tendencies  of  the  times,  all  the  disasters  that  would 
flow  firom  an  unequal  contest,  and  ended  by  advising  them  to  treat 
with  the  Holy  See.  His  advice  was  adopted.  A  deputation,  con- 
sisting of  Armandi,  Bianchetti,  Sturani,  and  Silvani,  waited  on  Car- 
dinal Benvenuti,  who  had  been  the  prisoner  of  the  provisional 
government  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution;  and  it  was 
with  their  captive,  suddenly  become  the  diplomatic  representative  of 
the  pope,  that  the  insurrectionary  leaders  arranged  the  grounds  of  the 
treaty  by  which  the  insurrection  was  closed.  By  the  convention  of 
Ancona  Cardinal  Benvenuti  granted  the  insurgents  fiill  and  entire 
amnesty,  pledged  his  sacred  word  to  the  faithful  execution  of  the  sti- 
pulations, and  took  the  title  of  legate  a  latere.  These  guarantees 
appeared  satisfactory  to  all  the  members  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, Coimt  Mamiani  alone  excepted;  he  refused  his  signature. 
The  next  day,  March  27,  Ancona  passed  under  the  authority  of  the 
pope. 

The  capitulation  was  no  sooner  known  in  Rome  than  it  was  re- 
solved to  declare  it  null  and  void:  but  the  papal  court  dissembled, 
in  order  the  more  surely  to  smite  the  victims  marked  out  for  its 
vengeance.  The  deluded  patriots  surrendered  themselves  on  all 
sides.  The  column  commanded  by  General  Sercognani  laid  down 
its  arms  in  the  forts  of  Spoleto  and  Perouse.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  the  rancour  and  perfidy  of  the  Vatican  burst  forth  undis- 
^sed.  Cardinal  Benvenuti  was  bent  with  scrupulous  honour  on 
tne  fulfilment  of  his  word;  the  engagements  entered  into  by  him 
were  considered  as  non-existent.    Sanguinary  edicts  spread  terror 
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through  the  papal  states.  Persons,  property,  evezy  thin^  ' 
ynlii  a  blind  rage,  with  an  inconceivable  contempt  of  the  &illi  of 
treaties.  And  as  if  the  indirect  responsibility  wnich  these  horraa 
cast  on  the  French  government  was  not  enougb,  the  name  of  ill 
ambassador  at  Rome  was  mixed  up  with  the  cruel  phrases  in  Gar- 
dinal  Bemetti's  proclamations,  and  no  denial  on  the  ambassadoc^B 
part  vindicated  the  honour  of  France.  As  for  Anstriai  die  oaa- 
trived  to  make  her  triumphs  still  more  savage  than  her  aggresBum 
had  been  iniquitous.  Ninety-eight  Italians  had  embarked  in  a  pqwl 
vessel,  with  the  formal  consent  of  the  l^g^)  &nd  with  regular  pq^n 
countersigned  by  the  French  consuL  These  unfertunate  men  weie 
captured  in  the  Adriatic  by  the  Austrians,  and  cast  as  maleiactaii 
into  the  prisons  of  Venice.  What  crime  had  they  committed 
towards  Austria?  Had  they  made  war  on  that  power?  Had  they 
provoked  it?  These  questions  were  indignantly  asked,  bat  in  whift- 
Dcrs,  throughout  all  Italy,  now  become  again  taciturn  and  gloomy. 
Men  thought  also  of  young  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  suddenly  cazried 
off  by  a  mysterious  illness,  at  the  moment  wnen  his  appearanoe  on 
the  political  stage  had  given  umbrage  to  the  implacable  dipknuflj 
of  the  cabinets.  The  Duke  of  Modena,  on  his  part,  delivered  over 
Menotti  to  the  executioner,  and  his  disappointed  amUtion  consoled 
itself  with  bloodshed.  The  world  looked  on  with  amazement  at  tliii 
dismal  spectacle,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  France. 

But  the  providential  career  of  that  great  nation  seemed  ended.  Iti 
diplomacy,  like  that  of  the  weakest  nations,  wore  itself  out  in  oon- 
descensions,  and  did  not  even  venture  to  exalt  itself  to  aTtifioea 
We  left  General  Gxiilleminot  at  Constantinople,  preparing  evsiy 
thing  for  the  anticipated  event  of  war.    That  gallant  solmer  cbe* 
rished  a  lively  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  count^.    Hie  ooi^Bagii- 
tion  of  Europe,  if  it  were  rendered  unavoidable,  did  not  seem  to 
him  much  more  terrible  than  the  everlasting  dishonour  of  a  peopk 
whose  inviolability  was  essential  to  the  world^  liberj^.    0^  the  19tli 
of  March,  the  French  ambassador  laid  before  the  Invan  a  note,  in 
which  he  urged  Turkey  not  to  declare  itself  precipitately  in  a  stito 
of  hostility  towards  Russia,  but  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  for  war. 
The  language  of  the  note  was  at  the  same  time  able  and  disnified. 
It  point^  out  to  Turkey  that  the  opportunity  was  a  &voiuaUe  one 
for  shaking  off  an  oppressive  vassa^gc;  that,  in  case  of  a  genenl 
war,  her  neutrality  would  be  her  ruin,  and  that,  by  adoptiiug  a  reso- 
lute course,  she  would  escape  the  danger  of  bein^  made  uranmlelf 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war  by  the  partition  of  her  tenitoiji    In 
the  situation  in  which  she  was  placea,  it  was  necessaiyi  thevefimi 
that  Turkey  should  equip  her  fleet,  suspend  her  resentment  against 
the  Pasha  of  Bagdad,  and  order  the  Gband  Visir  to  hate  done  with 
the  Albanians,  and  to  augment  his  troops. 

This  note  was  received  by  the  Divan  with  jQivour,  bat  not  without 
perjplexity.  Bold  resolutions  were  pressed  upon  it.  Aeoostomed  to 
leek  support  or  advice  at  the  hands  of  the  Austrian  intaamnoi.  it 
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found  itself  forced  out  of  the  tenor  of  all  its  diplomatic  habits.  In 
its  distress  it  thought  fit  to  apply  to  Lord  Gordon,  the  English 
ambassador,  and  it  communicated  General  GiiiUeminot'e  overtures 
to  him.  Iliis  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Divan  was  Justified  by 
the  reciprocal  marks  oi  sympathy  exchanged  by  the  French  and 
Kngliwh  in  Constantinople,  smce  the  revolution  of  July.  But  a 
short  time  before,  a  vast  tent  had  been  erected,  and  a  sumptuous 
repast  had  been  held,  at  which  the  two  peoples  had  cemented 
their  mutual  friendship.  Unfortunately,  Lord  Gordon  was  at  heart 
a  thorough  tory  and  Englishman.  Was  it  his  intention  to  betray 
France?  or  did  he  but  follow  the  habitual  routine  of  English 
diplomacy?  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  despatch  addressed  by  him 
to  the  laifflish  ambassador  at  Vienna,  was  laid  before  Prince  Met* 
temich,  wno  wrote  in  consequence  to  Paris,  to  remonstrate  and 
threaten. 

The  foreign  ambassadors  immediately  assembled  at  M.  Sebastiani's, 
and  sharply  questioned  that  minister  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  French 
ambassador,  conduct  so  little  in  conformity  with  the  pacific  assurances 
made  to  them.  S^bastiani  declared  that  General  Guilleminot  had 
disobeyed  the  orders  given  him,  and  he  joined  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors in  censuring  the  jealous  zeal  with  which  a  representative  of 
France  had  striven  for  her  honour;  and  the  better  to  prove  the  sin^ 
eerily  of  his  indignation,  he  resolved  to  dismiss  General  Guilleminot 
with  marked  and  conspicuous  discourtesy. 

The  general's  amazement  was  almost  greater  than  his  indignation 
when  he  received  his  recall.  Dismissed !  and  why?  For  supposing 
the  French  government  capable  of  enforcing  respect  for  its  most 
solemn  declarations;  for  deeming  it  sufficiently  careful  of  its  dignity, 
not  to  revoke  an  ultimatum;  for  having,  like  Marshal  Maison,  re* 
sented  an  insult  in  which  the  marshal  had  beheld  proof  of  impend- 
ing war; — ^were  these,  then,  unpardonable  crimes?  It  is  incumbent 
on  new  governments,  above  all  others,  never  to  show  signs  of  weak- 
ness ;  was  it,  then,  such  a  crime  in  a  French  ambassador  to  have  felt  that 
the  boldness  and  decision  is  often  but  the  better  part  of  prudence? 
General  Guilleminot  returned  with  a  mortified  heart  to  Paris,  But 
he  could  neither  obtain  justice  nor  revenge,  from  a  government 
that  was  strong  only  against  France  and  against  itself. 

These  things  were,  therefore,  kept  in  the  shade.  The  importance  of 
diplomatic  negotiations  was  lost  sight  of  likewise  amidst  the  busy 
anxieties  excited  by  the  domestic  policy  of  the  new  cabinet.  Casi- 
mir  Perier  kept  France  on  the  alert,  and  filled  her  with  the  noise 
of  his  violence.  At  first  his  whole  care  was  devoted  to  consoli- 
dating the  strength  of  the  executive.  Until  his  time  the  govern- 
ment functionaries  had  sought  to  conciliate  public  opinion;  he 
taught  them  contempt  for  popularity,  and  he  put  them  imder  rigor- 
ous discipline.  Concourses  of  men  threatened  the  tranquillity  of  the 
capital:  he  wrested  from  the  fears  of  the  chamber  a  law;  prescribijig 
that  after  being  thrice  summoned  tQ.  disperse,  the  crowd  should  be 
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fired  OIL*  Anarional  aasoQAiaonof  wiuca  ihep«tnotgof  MeixfuraWiwl 
tliiE;  p^&n  «sd  £ei  the  ex&m^le,  luul  been  ioniied  ia  Pans  with  the 
ftTowed  ic^Eintioii  of  rendering  the  rexizzn  of  the  BombooB  tx  eier 
impressible,  but  in  xealitj  to  keep  the  ooonier  reivolmiflp.  in  chedL 
The  ftSKiciati<m  pablishea  lists  wluch  were  ihicklv  filled  with  eijm- 
tores,  it  iiad  a  rand  fupponed  by  numezoDS  mcAthly  oonlzibiiiiooii 
it  ruled  the  pies,  and  erected  a  liral  bv  the  side  of  the  govemmait 
Ca^mir  Pener  denonnocd  i:  to  the  pariiament  as  factioua,  isEoed  a 
vehement  circular  against  it,  digmigpfid  those  fimctianazies  who  took 
part  with  it,  and  set  up  a2ainst  ii,  in  aoooidanoe  with  a  finmrial 
ccheme  propoimded  bj  M.  Uemi  Rodri^ues.  an  awRoriation  of  all  cid- 
lem  friendly  to  the  executive,  a  league  of  lenders  of  which  he  dedaied 
himself  in  a  manner  the  head.     To  invite  thirty  thoumd  indivi- 
duals to  realize  a  loan  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  TniHions,  by  eadi 
subscribing  at  par  funds  equivalent  to  two  hundred  fiancs  amnial 
income,  such  was  the  plan  proposed  by  M.  Henri  Bodrignca.    It 
tended  manifestly  to  prevent  the  ruinous  intervention  of  banken  in 
the  business  of  loans,  and  to  shake  th^  rapadous  supieniacy;  and 
in  this  respect  it  was  calculated  to  displease  Casmir  Pezier.    But 
in  the  then  critical  state  of  things  it  was  a  potent  weapon,  and  as 
such  Perier  adopted  it,  with  the  full  intention  of  caadnff  it  aside 
when  it  should  nave  produced  the  moral  effect  he  expected  from  it. 
In  fact  it  was  not  long  before  a  contract  for  the  loan  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  was  adjudged  to  an  association  of  hankera. 
The  subscriptions  had  not  amounted  to  the  sum  of  twenty-one 
thousand  francs ;  a  fortunate  cireiunstance  for  that  financial  oligiizcby 
of  which  the  president  of  the  council  was  the  souL 

For  the  rest  Gisimir  Perier*s  whole  soul  was  bent  at  this  penod 
on  crushing  the  republican  party.  The  power  of  that  party  was  in 
reality  considerable,  and  every  thing  had  contributed  to  serve  it. 
A  great  number  of  political  societies  had  been  formed  immediately 
after  the  July  revolution.  The  Assoeiatum  des  EeoUg^  directed  by 
two  energetic  patriots,  Eugene  Lheritier  and  Mare  DufiraiflK,  im* 
petuouslv  called  for  the  destruction  of  the  univera^.  A  sti^ient 
named  Sambuc  founded  in  the  quartier  IjOxn^  the  SocS^  de  TOrdn 
et  dei  Progres^  a  real  conspiracy  having  for  its  object  to  xestoie  to 
the  people  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  rights.  Lveiy  member  of 
this  society  was  to  have  by  him  a  musket  m  serviceable  condition, 
and  fifty  cartridges.  The  Union  pursued  nearly  the  aanie  objects, 
with  a  less  aggressive  character  and  imder  the  sbelter  of  I^al  fonna; 
whilst  the  SSocietc  ConstitutioneUe^  under  the  prendency  <^  M. 
Cauchois  Lemaire,  who  had  with  so  much  <kJat  advocated  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Due  d'Oileans  in  the  face  of  the  expiring  monarahy 
of  Charles  X.,  aimed  at  the  abolition  of  the  hereditaiy  peeiage, 
the  suppression  of  mono^Ucs,  a  better  apportionment  cf  taxation, 
and  an  electoral  form  within  prudent  limits.    The  Sodkt  aide^ 

^  LoimrleM  aUroupementM,  paued  bj  the  chamber  of  depntiei^  Ajcfl  S,  1881a  8B& 
by  the  chamber  of  peers,  April  9,  of  the  same  month. 
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that  had  been  so  famous  under  the  Restoration,  still  subsisted  and  had 
lost  nothing  of  its  influence  over  public  opinion,  thanks  to  the  mar- 
vellous activity  of  Andr6  Marchais,  and  Gamier-Pages.  The  spirit 
that  animated  it  was  however  no  longer  altogether  the  same,  and  the 
republican  party  was  predominant  m  it,  smce  it  had  no  longer 
among  its  members  either  M.  de  Broglie,  M.  Gruizot,  or  any  of  those 
who  had  made  it  a  stepping-stone  to  success. 

But  of  all  the  popular  societies  the  most  active  unquestionably, 
and  the  most  important,  was  that  of  the  Amis  du  Peuple,  Shortly 
after  the  revolution  of  July,  the  members  of  the  Loffe  des  Amis  de  la 
Verite,  of  which  M.  Cahaigne  was  then  venerable,  had  appeared  in 
the  streets,  displayed  their  symbolical  banners,  and  led  the  excited 
multitude  after  them  to  that  Place  de  Gr^ve,  which  had  drunk  the 
precious  blood  of  the  four  sergeants  of  Rochelle.  The  ceremony  was 
solemn  and  affecting.  M.  Buchez  delivered  a  harangue,  every  word 
of  which  awoke  some  thrilling  recollection.  But  the  Loffe  des  Amis 
de  la  Verite  here  gave  proof  of  its  existence  for  the  last  time.  Em- 
barrassed by  its  mystical  forms,  which  ill  accorded  with  the  senti- 
ment of  most  of  its  members,  it  soon  merged  in  the  Sociite  des  Amis 
du  Peuple,  a  bold,  bustling  association,  composed  of  all  those  heroic 
youths  who  had  guided  the  blows  of  the  people  in  July,  and  to 
whom  it  was  given  to  revive  for  a  moment  the  habits  and  tendencies 
of  the  jacobin  club.  For  the  first  few  months  after  the  revolution 
of  July,  the  meetings  of  the  Societk  des  Amis  duPeuple  had  been  public* 
They  were  held  in  PeUier*s  riding-school,  in  a  vast  hall,  where  the 
very  numerous  spectators  always  present,  were  separated  from  the 
members  only  by  a  slight  balustrade.  Thither  had  flocked  from  the 
very  first,  to  make  their  first  essay  in  public  life,  those  who  were 
prompted  by  genuine  conviction,  and  those  who,  scorning  every 
obscure  position,  were  fired  with  the  desire  to  work  out  for  them- 
selves a  more  brilliant  destiny.  There,  amidst  a  great  deal  of  idle 
and  vituperative  declamation,  were  put  forth  grave  discourses, 
eloquent  complaints,  and  sometimes  projects  characterized  by  wise 
and  considerate  daring.  Giiizot  and  de  Broglie  were  still  sitting  in 
the  cabinet  at  that  time,   beside  LaflStte  and   Dupont  de  PEure. 


pohcy.  But  m  the  meanwhile  subordinate  agents 
executive  succeeded  in  setting  on  the  timid  shopkeepers  of  the  Rue 
Montmartre  against  the  Societe  des  Amis  du  Peuple.  On  the  25th 
of  September,  the  society  being  assembled  in  Pdlier's  riding-school, 
a  great  noise  was  heard  outside.  A  captain  of  the  national  guard 
was  introduced  and  said  in  a  respectful  tone,  *'  I  have  no  orders  to 
give  you,  messieurs:  but  your  meetinff  here  is  the  occasion  of  an 
assemblage  of  two  thousand  persons  in  the  Rue  Montmartre :  perhaps 
you  will  do  well  to  adjourn.'^  "  I  second  that  proposal,"  exclaimed 
a  voice.  A  staff-officer  then  coming  in  besought  the  meeting  to 
disperse;  *'  he  came,"  he  said,  **  in  the  name  of  General  Lafayette." 
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The  fiodebr  deliberated.  We  must  xenst,  said  some;  let  tui  pnove 
ourselves  mends  of  order  without,  however,  suflfeiing  otur  rights  to 
be  arbitrarily  invaded,  said  others.  Finally  the  latter  Oj^inion  pre* 
vailing,  it  was  decided  that  the  next  meetmg  of  the  sooety  should 
be  held  by  special  summons  addressed  to  each  member  at  hia  domi- 
cile, and  the  members  separated  in  olence,  amidst  a  great  crowd 
actuated  by  various  feelings. 

The  Sociite  des  Amisdu  Peuple  had  therefore  long  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  public  assembly ,  when  Casmiir  P^er  took  office:  but  it  was  fir 
from  having  lost  its  influence.  We  have  seen  in  a  precedinjo;  chap- 
ter that  it  equipped  a  battalion  at  its  own  expense,  and  sent  it  to  the 
aid  of  Belmum.  One  of  those  who  then  departed  as  leaden  under 
that  popular  banner,  was  never  again  to  benold  hia  ooimtry.  Bjs 
name  was  Cannes,  and  he  had  edited  a  paper  in  Paris,  called  the  Monh 
teur  des  Faubourgs.  The  independence  of  Belgium  soon  counted 
him  amon^  martjrrs.  Faithfully  seconded  by  its  intelliffent  se- 
cretary, M.  FeHx  Avril,  the  Societe  des  Amis  du  Pieuple  kept  up 
an  assiduous  correspondence  with  the  departments^  ralhed  the  scat- 
tered combatants,  corroborated  wavering  convictions,  and  conatantfy 
kept  the  government  in  check,  by  a  series  of  spirited  publications: 
these  attacks  were  the  more  formidable  as  there  was  no  means  of  re- 
plying to  them  but  by  the  impure  pamphlets  of  the  police,  or  by 
calumnies.  For  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  could  haidly  ventore 
upon  a  judicial  struggle,  before  the  still-subsisting  magistracy  of 
Cnarles  X.,  with  men  whom  the  revolution  of  July  had  surrounded 
with  a  sort  of  halo,  and  who  interested  the  feelings  of  the  people  Ij 
their  courage.  M.  Hubert,  the  president  of  the  society,  having  been 
prosecuted  for  a  placard  offii^nsive  to  the  chamber,  he  delivered  himsdf 
thus  in  open  court.*  ' '  It  is  a  singular  spectacle  to  see  cited  before  you, 
messieurs,  two  months  after  the  revolution  of  July,  men  who  nave 
not  been  strangers  to  the  success  of  our  three  great  days.  Let  those 
who  have  not  recoiled  from  this  deplorable  anomaly  bear  the  conse* 
quences.  As  for  me,  I  shall  not  commit  the  inexcusable  weaknes 
of  accepting  you  for  my  judges,  or  defending  myself  befixre  ypn. 
Judges  of  Chsurlcs  X.  renounce  your  functions.  The  people,  in  giving 
liberty  to  your  victims,  stripped  you  of  your  togas,  and  you  year- 
selves  connrmed  its  sentence  by  nying  when  it  was  fighting.  Ixiok 
at  the  tri-colour  ribbons  we  wear;  two  months  ago  you  would 
have  vilified  them  as  insignia  of  sedition.  How  can  you  dare  with 
the  same  confidence,  to  judge  those  who  have  raised  them  above 
your  vengeance  ?  How  can  you  dare,  sitting  on  those  leata  of  youa 
from  which  the  fleurs-de-lys  have  been  torn  away,  to  look  thoie  i 
in  the  face,  who  have  driven  out  the  idols  to  which  BO  dm      ' 

scribed  have  been  sacrificed?"     Such  was  the  lanffoage        

daring  men.  The  judges  would  have  trembled  at  3ie  thouf^  of 
imposmg  heavy  sentences  upon  them,  and  the  people  app&ndtd 

their  high  spirit, -^ ' 

•October  2,  iSdO.  •  "    ■■   ■     T^ 
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Agitations,  when  they  arise  out  of  a  natural  movement  of  the 
peome,  ahnost  always  turn  out  to  the  advantage  of  extreme  parties; 
all  the  popular  societies,  republican  and  constitutional,  had  equally 
added  to  the  strength  of  the  republican  party,  and  it  poesessed  al« 
ready  considerable  weight  in  the  balance  of  the  national  destinies 
when  Casimir  P6ier  vowed  its  ruin.  The  party  had  distinguished 
and  even  illustrious  representatives  in  the  parliament,  the  institute^ 
the  press,  the  army,  in  the  sciences,  in  the  arts,  and  in  trade.  But 
it  is  particularly  as  a  militant  party  that  it  deserves  to  be  considered 
in  this  period  of  French  history. 

A  great  and  serious  thought  possessed  the  leaders  of  the  republican 
militia  and  was  about  to  form  the  business  of  their  lives.  They 
wished  to  reconstruct  the  chain  of  modem  ideas  which  the  empire 
had  so  rudely  broken.  They  wished  to  lead  back  into  the  course  of 
history  that  marvellous  epoch  of  the  first  revolution,  over  which  had 
passed  the  coups  d'etat  of  General  Bonaparte.  It  was  their  glory,  as 
we  shall  see,  to  accomplish  this  vast  design  at  the  cost  of  absolute 
self-sacrifice;  an  incalculable  service,  enough  for  ever  to  mark  out 
their  place  in  the  narrative  of  the  most  pregnant  vicissitudes  of 
French  society. 

They  were  for  the  most  part  men  of  brilliant  intellect,  of  chivalric 
valour,  and  who  answered  more  exactly  than  the  legitimatist  party 
itself  to  the  ancient  national  type.  Amongst  them  had  taken  refuge, 
when  banished  from  a  society  overspread  with  mercantilism,  that  tone 
of  sarcastic  levity  and  intelhgent  turbulence,  that  love  of  adventure, 
that  impetuosity  in  self-abandonment,  that  gaiety  in  danger,  that  ap- 
petite for  action,  those  lively  ways  of  treating  serious  things,  that 
formerly  constituted  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  nation.  Thus, 
with  a  curious  contrast,  an  earnest  care  for  the  things  of  the  future 
was  found  precisely  amongst  those  whose  personal  qualities  best  re- 
called the  most  brilliant  features  of  the  past. 

But  these  qualities,  which  certainly  were  not  incompatible  with 
any  species  of  political  aptitude,  were  far  from  answering  to  the  ejross 
and  materialist  tendencies  of  the  dominant  class.  The  republican 
party,  moreover,  was  by  no  means  docile  or  tractable.  If  it  had  all 
the  virtues  of  a  strong,  a  manly  cast,  it  had  also  serious  vices, — an 
exuberance  of  zeal,  hair-brained  courage,  a  blind  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  coups  de  maiTij^  secret  leaning  to  distrust  of  superior  men, 
intolerance,  and  indiscipline.  These  vices,  under  skilfiil  management, 
might  easily  have  been  rendered  subservient  to  most  vast  designs. 
Unfortunately  the  leaders  of  the  party  were  placed  in  a  position,  and 
surrounded  by  circumstances,  that  made  every  thing  an  obstacle  to 
them-  Repulsed  by  the  bulk  of  the  bourgeoisie,  which  treated  them 
as  dangerous  dreamers,  without  active  influence  on  the  general  mass 
of  affairs,  wanting  the  consistency  derived  from  established  positions, 
incessantly  menaced  by  the  executive  or  calumniated  by  the  police, 
they  were  not  free  either  to  lay  down  a  deliberate  scheme  of  pro- 
ceeding, or  to  arrange  their  efforts  upon  sound  prindplee,  to  marahal 
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the  fiery  armjr  that  offered  itself  to  them,  or  to  choose  their  allies. 
In  a  party  which  has  declared  war  both  on  the  established  govern- 
ment and  on  all  accepted  tyrannies,  defections  are  the  more  to  be 
feared,  inasmuch  as  they  are  much  less  frequently  punished  than  re- 
warded. Hence  the  leaders  of  the  repubhcan  party  were  constndned 
in  dealing  with  eacli  new  recruit  to  have  in  view  the  possible  enemy 
of  the  next  da^.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  enter  into  compro- 
mises witli  prejudices  they  deplored,  to  let  themselves  be  carried  too 
far  by  the  passions  of  the  mass,  if  they  would  avoid  having  it  against 
them;  they  were  comjxjUcd  to  be  weak  with  deliberate  intention, 
and  in  presence  of  impulses  they  lamented  to  yield  a  portion  of  their 
command  in  order  to  avoid  losing  it  altogether.     This  was  a  difficult 

fiosition,  and  one  that  naturally  begot  embarrassments  and  dangers. 
t  is  certain  that  it  was  never  on  the  most  trustworthy  fraction  of  the 
Eeople  that  the  republican  party  relied.  It  even  happened  to  it  to 
avc  its  ranks  sulhcd  by  citizens  unworthy  of  them,  whose  miscon- 
duct reverted  upon  the  character  of  the  whole  partj. 

That  the  party  should  be  circumspect  in  its  s^ecUons,  and  reserved 
in  its  alliances,  was  the  wish  of  some  men  who,  like  Charles  Fortoul 
and  Charles  Teste,  conjoined  with  the  highest  civic  virtues  a  suspi- 
cious temperament,  and  tliat  painful  knowledge  of  human  perversity, 
which  is  acquired  from  long  experience  in  stnfe.  But  every  scheme 
for  weeding  the  society  was  opposed  by  the  majority  from  their  ar- 
dent desire  to  deal  heavy  blows  against  a  detested  power,  and  their 
impatience  to  arrive  at  the  ends  proposed. 

Before  entering  irrevocably  on  the  arduous  career  open  to  their 
courage,  these  enterprising  men  resolved  to  make  a  pubhc  confession 
of  their  faith.  An  opportunity  was  soon  afforded  to  some  of  their 
number.  Nineteen  citizens  had  been  arrested  in  the  sequel  of  the 
troubles  of  December,  among  whom  were  MM.  Trelat,  Cavaignsc, 
and  Guiiiard,  all  three  still  youn^,  but  matured  by  tlie  experience  of 
persecution.  During  the  trial  of  the  ministers  ot  Charles  X.  two  of 
them,  Guinard  and  Cavaignac,  commanded  the  second  battery,  in 
wliich  Trclat  served  as  a  private ;  and  tliey  were  accused  of  having 
designed  violently  to  substitute  a  republic  for  tlie  monarchy.  Six- 
teen citizens,*  implicated  in  the  same  charge,  appeared  along  with 
them  before  the  court  of  assize  in  the  beginmng  of  April  Students, 
working-men,  and  others  of  all  grades  awaited  them  at  the  doors  <rf 
the  court.  Numerous  detachments  of  mimicipal  guards  occupied  the 
interior  and  the  approaches  to  the  Palais  de  Justice.  The  courts 
imder  the  arches  were  filled  with  cavalry.  When  the  accused  ap- 
peared a  tliousand  arms  were  waved  to  greet  them  as  they  passea; 
they  were  accompanied  by  their  advocates,  republicans  like  them- 
selves, Messircs  Marie,  Dupont,  Boussy,  Plocque,  Boinvilliers,  Rit^ 
tiez,  and  Michel  de  Bourges ;  and  the  serenity  depicted  in  their  noble 

*  Tlicscwcrc  MM.  Sambuo,  Francfort,  Audry,  P^nard,  Rouhier,  Chapam, Gonr- 
din,  Guilley,  Chauyin,  Pvcheux  d'HerbinTiUc,'Lcba8tan],  Alexandre  aad  Ghariei 
Gamier,  DantoD,  Lcnoblc,  and  Fointu. 
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and  proud  countenances  was  remarked  with  sympathy.  Carbines, 
pistols,  and  some  packets  of  cartridges,  were  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
court. 

After  a  brief  address  from  the  pre^dent,  M.  Hardoin,  who  thought 
it  right  to  recommend  a  calm  demeanour  to  the  actors  in  the  judicial 
drama  about  to  commence,  the  examination  of  the  prisoners  began. 
But  it  was  easy  to  judge,  from  the  deportment  of  the  accused,  how 
much  they  reckoned  on  the  ascendancy  of  their  patriotism  and  their 
intrepidity.  Far  from  thinking  of  defending  themselves,  they  at- 
tacked, and  were,  by  turns,  sarcastic  and  vehement,  ironical  and  im- 
passioned. The  trial  lasted  two  days,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
people  increased  continually.  A  pretended  plot,  formed,  it  was  said, 
under  the  Pont  des  Arts,  was  made  use  of  as  a  groimd  of  accusation 
against  the  prisoners;  the  whimsical  absurdity  of  the  charge  was 
very  happily  exposed  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  M.  Degoussee.  La- 
fayette was  also  summoned  as  a  witness;  and  on  his  appearance  the 
whole  audience  rose  with  a  spontaneous  movement  of  respect  and 
affection.  The  old  general  came  to  give  his  testimony  in  favour  of 
the  accused,  almost  all  of  whom  he  knew,  and  who  all  saluted  him 
from  their  places  with  looks  and  gestures  of  regard. 

The  trial  ffave  rise  to  highly  interesting  scenes.  In  the  sittings 
of  the  7  th  of  April,  the  president  having  reproached  M.  Pecheux 
d'Herbinville,  one  of  the  accused,  with  having  had  arms  by  him, 
and  with  having  distributed  them,  "Yes,"  replied  the  prisoner,  *'  I 
have  had  arms,  a  great  many  arms,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  I  came 
by  them."  Then,  relating  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  three  days, 
he  told  how,  followed  by  his  comrades,  he  had  disarmed  posts,  and 
sustained  glorious  conflicts;  and  how,  though  not  wealthy,  he  had 
equipped  national  guards  at  his  own  cost.  There  still  burned  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  some  of  the  fire  kindled  by  the  revolution  of 
July;  such  recitals  as  this  fanned  the  embers.  The  yoimg  man  him- 
self as  he  concluded  his  brief  defence,  wore  a  face  radiant  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

All  this  rendered  the  speeches  of  the  professional  advisers  almost 
superfluous.  Nevertheless,  Messieurs  Bethmont,  Rouen,  Marie,  Rit- 
tiez,  Boussy,  Plocque,  Dupont,  and  Michel  de  Bourges,  spoke  one 
after  the  other;  and  never  was  cause  defended  with  more  manly  and 
lofty  eloquence. 

MM.  Trelat,  Cavaignac,  and  Gruinard,  were  likewise  heard.  Ta- 
lents of  a  serious  cast,  morals  admirably  strict,  an  earnestness  of  con« 
viction  tempered  with  much  gentleness  and  charity,  distinguished 
M.  Trelat  in  the  party  to  which  he  belonged.  As  a  physician,  he 
had  many  a  time  visited  the  dark  haunts  in  which  dwelt  the  suffer- 
ing poor  of  great  cities;  many  a  time  had  he  sat  by  the  bedside  of 
the  afficted  and  neglected  pauper ;  he  drew  a  pathetic  picture  of  the 
sufferings  he  had  witnessed ;  ne  called  to  mind  the  solemn  promises  that 
had  not  been  kept,  and  the  great  services  that  had  been  forgotten. 

M.  Cavaignac  next  rose.  Though  endowed  with  the  organization 
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of  an  arfist,  wUch  revealed  itself  in  the  original  gtace  of  liis  man- 
ners, the  freshness  of  his  writings,  and  a  most  sparkling  conversation, 
Cavaignac  took  pleasure  in  studies  of  deep  research,  and  had  adopted 
an  especially  senous  course  of  life.  As  son  of  the  convenlioni8t  of 
the  same  name,  he  watched  jealously  over  the  honour  of  niemories 
so  cruelly  calumniated  during  the  Restoration  and  the  Empire. 

"  My  father,"  he  began,  "  was  one  of  those  who,  in  the  Conven- 
tion, proclaimed  the  Republic  in  the  face  of  then  victorious  Europe. 
He  defended  it  in  the  armies.  For  this  it  was  that  he  died  in  ezue, 
after  a  proscription  of  twelve  years;  and  whilst  the  Restozation  it- 
self was  forced  to  leave  France  the  fruits  of  that  revolution  he  had 
served;  whilst  she  loaded  with  favours  the  men  the  revolution  had 
created,  mv  £eithcr  and  liis  colleagues  alone  suffered  for  the  gi^ 
cause  which  so  many  others  betrayed — ^last  homage  of  their  ieeble 
age  to  the  country  their  youth  had  so  vigorously  defended  1  That 
cause,  messieurs,  is  therefore  bound  up  wiUi  all  my  feelings  as  a  son; 
tlie  principles  it  embraced  are  my  patrimony.  Study  has  confixmed 
this  bent  naturally  given  to  my  political  ideas;  and  now  that  the  op- 
portunity, at  last,  presents  itseu  to  me  this  day  to  pronounce  a  word 
which  so  many  others  proscribe,  I  declare,  without  affectation  and 
without  fear,  I  am,  in  my  heart  and  by  conviction,  a  rejpublican." 

After  this  noble  exordium,  Cavaignac  repudiated,  with  anmilar 
elevation  of  thought,  all  the  reproacnes  adc&essed  to  the  repuDucan 
party.  It  was  accused  of  conspiracy.  An  idle  accusation.  Ever 
since  revolutions  had  been  in  vogue,  conspiracies  had  counted  for 
very  little.  The  republican  party  was  too  sure  of  the  future  to  lose 
patience,  and  refuse  to  rely  on  the  fortune  of  the  popular  cause.  It 
was  much  better  pleased  to  let  monarchy  conspire  for  it  by  a  host  of 
incurable  blunders  and  iniquities.  Why  should  the  republican  party 
be  over-hasty?  Could  it  mil  to  know  that  a  dissolving  agency  wai 
so  potently  at  work  on  all  the  means  of  government,  that  the  latter 
would  require  to  be  wholly  reconstructed  ?  Did  it  not  know  that,  tor- 
mented as  the  world  was,  by  new,  immense  wants,  even  &god  would 
find  it  more  difficult  to  govern  than  to  reconstruct  it?  The  bloody 
deeds  of  '93  were  cast  in  the  teeth  of  the  republicans  1  But  men  of 
sense,  those  who  judged  history  by  its  results,  had,  doubtless,  not 
forgotten  that  the  Convention  had  defended  the  national  soil,  ex- 
tended France  to  her  natural  limits,  and  fecundated  the  germ  of 
every  ^eat  political  idea;  and  that  of  all  the  governments  uiat  had 
successively  appeared  during  a  space  of  six-and-thirty  years,  the 
Convention  alone  had  retired  because  such  was  its  wiU — zetixed 
triumphant,  amidst  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  of  Vendamaire.  Dis- 
appointed ambition  was  imputed  to  the  republicans.  Those  who 
cast  that  slur  on  them  were  men  whose  ambition  had  been  gor;^ed 
to  excess.  Passing  on  to  considerations  of  another  kind,  M.  Cavaig- 
nac showed  how  much  deliberate  and  practical  good  sense  there  was 
in  the  notions  of  the  republicans,  who  had  too  much  enlightenment 
to  antedate  their  programme,  and  to  live  on  tlie  reminasoenoet  of 
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Atihehs  and  of  Rome.  He  argued  against  monarchy  considered  in 
its  action,  not  on  France,  but  on  the  secondary  powers.  Thank 
heaven  I  France  carried  within  her  what  enabled  her  to  surmount 
the  most  fearful  triak;  but  what  was  to  become  of  the  nations  placed 
under  her  segis,  and  which  it  was  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of 
the  monarchy  to  abandon?  ''  The  revolution,"  said  M.  Gavaignac, 
in  concluding  his  address,  '*  is  the  whole  nation,  -vKth  the  exception 
of  those  who  fatten  upon  the  nation;  it  is  our  country  fulmling 
that  mission  of  emancipation  confided  to  it  by  the  providence  dt 
peoples;  it  is  all  France  which  has  done  her  duty  towards  them. 
As  for  us,  messieurs,  we  have  done  our  duty  towards  her,  and  she 
will  find  us  ready  at  her  call,  whenever  she  shall  have  need  of  us: 
whatever  she  demands  of  us,  she  shall  obtain."  A  burst  of  applause 
followed  these  last  words.  Nor  was  the  impression  less  strong  after 
the  speech  of  M.  Guinard,  one  of  those  young  men  of  lofty  stature 
and  noble  features,  who  combined  the  energetic  virtues  of  the  re- 
publican with  the  elegant  manners  of  the  high-bom  gentleman. 

As  was  expected,  the  traversers  were  acquitted.  All  was  then 
acclamations,  tears  of  enthusiasm,  and  impassioned  movements.  The 
spectators  gathering  round  the  acquittedi  prisoners,  wished  to  carry 
them  home  in  triumph.  GKiinard,  Cavaignac,  and  the  students  of 
the  schools,  managed  to  escape  the  ovation  intended  for  them.  The 
adjutant,  Guilley,  was  recognised,  and  chaired  to  his  dwelling,  in 
spite  of  all  his  remonstrances.  More  than  three  thousand  persons 
mled  the  square  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  and  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs. 

Tr^lat  and  d'Herbinville  got  into  a  coach  with  three  of  their 
firiends,  Achille  Roche,  Avnl,  and  Lheritier.  The  coach  set  off 
rapidly,  but  it  was  followed  by  an  eager  crowd.  The  horses  were 
stopped,  and  taken  from  the  vehicle.  M.  Tr^lat  and  his  friends  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  recall  the  multitude  to  that  sobriety  of  feelinff 
that  becomes  a  free  people;  they  were  dragged  along  at  S{>eed  to  M. 
Trelat*8  door,  amid  shouts  of  rapturous  applause.  That  night  many 
houses  in  Paris  were  illuminated.     The  triumph  was  complete. 

The  trial  in  which  the  republicans  had  just  been  victorious,  an- 
nounced but  a  part  of  the  wort  they  were  about  to  undertake.  In  their 
declaration  of  their  principles  they  had  only  touched  on  purely  poli- 
tical and  national  questions;  they  had  not  alluded  to  those  suggested 
by  the  momentous  and  deeply  suggestive  phrase,  the  proletary  caste. 
But  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  they  would  not  recoil  from  mvesti- 
gating  any  of  the  social  problems,  the  solution  of  which  was  of  im- 
portance to  the  people.  The  sequel  of  this  history  will  show  with 
what  boldness  and  effect  the  republican  party  made  itself  instru- 
mental in  the  elaboration  of  the  doctrines  that  were  for  ever  to  cast 
discredit  on  the  fundamental  vices  of  modem  society.  Meanwhile 
that  was  a  great  victory  they  had  just  achieved.  The  destinies  of 
nvDnarchy  in  France  had  be^  again  made  a  moot  question  in  pre- 
sence of  foreign  sovereigns,  and  great  was  the  consternation  in  the 
Palais  RoyaL  .         ;  r 
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The  next  day,  April  16,  all  Paris  was  abroad.  Hie  popfoktioA 
assembled  thickly  at  every  point ;  the  national  guards,  norse  and 
foot,  put  themselves  in  motion.    No  conflict  however  took  place. 

Casimir  Perier  had  hoped  by  a  pompous  dispky  of  strength  at 
least  to  intimidate  the  republican  party.  But  under  the  guidance  of 
men  whose  boldness  grew  with  the  danger,  that  party  pat  foorth  xe> 
doubled  energy,  and  soon  found  an  opportunity  oi  powcorfully  axoni- 
ing  the  minds  of  men.  The  decoration  appoints  by  the  law  of 
the  13th  of  December,  1830,  was  about  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
bravest  combatants  of  July.  It  was  decided  at  the  court  that  the 
cross  of  July  should  bear  tlic  legend.  Given  by  the  ESng^  and  that  its 
reception  should  be  accompanied  by  an  oath.  On  hearing  of  this, 
the  republicans  assembled  to  concert  measures  of  resistance,  and  then 
went  abroad  spreading  in  every  direction  the  indignation  that  pos- 
sessed themselves.  Here  was  a  presumptuous  attempt  to  revive  the 
old  monarchical  right:  everything  through  the  king,  for  the  king! 
The  revolution  of  July  existed  forsooth  only  at  the  good  pleasure  of 
a  prince,  without  whom  it  had  been  effected,  whom  no  one  had  seen 
%urc  in  it,  and  who  could  only  have  so  figured  as  the  first  of  rebels. 
What  did  they  mean  by  turning  into  a  court  bauble  what  ought  to 
be  but  an  imperishable  testimonial  of  the  impotence  of  despotism 
and  tlic  frailty  of  thrones?  What  meant  that  oath  which  <""My?^flfa^ 
servile  sentiments  with  the  recollection  of  an  event  whereby  had 
flashed  forth  the  sovcrci^ty  of  the  people,  the  armed  people?  Sodi 
was  the  lan^agc  by  which  the  maiecontents  excited  each  other  to 
vigorous  resistance.  Vehement  petitions  passed  from  hand  to  hand; 
protest's  were  drawn  up ;  and  public  banquets  were  held,  as  festive 
rehearsals  of  revolt.  Many  citizens  who  were  to  receive  the  decoia- 
tion  appeared  boldly  with  a  blue  ribbon  in  their  button-holes,  were 
sent  to  trial,  and  acquitted.  Tlic  dicoris  assembled  in  the  Passage 
du  Saumou,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Gamier  Pages,  vowed  they 
would  neither  submit  to  the  oath  nor  to  the  legend.  All  Paris  was 
in  commotion.  Excited  bands  traversed  the  boulevards,  singing  the 
MarsdUaise,  Tlic  Place  Vendome  was  occupied  by  the  people,  to 
disperse  whom  the  government  durst  only  employ  fire-engines,  lest 
bloodshed  should  give  the  disturbances  tlie  importance  of  an  insur- 
rection. 

The  next  day,  the  feast  of  the  Ascen^on,  tranquillity  reigned  in 
the  thorough(im}s,  but  not  in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  dispersion 
effected  on  the  preceding  day  was  commented  on  in  various  ways, 
half  jocular,  half  angry.  Tlie  ludicrous  means  of  quelling  the  multi- 
tude adopted  by  Marslial  Lobau,  gave  occasion  to  countless  carica- 
tures,  in  which  majesty  itself  was  unceremoniously  made  the  mark 
of  French  gaiety.  The  court  took  fiight;  the  idea  of  the  legend 
was  given  up;  the  mayors  were  ordered  to  distribute  the  crosses; 
the  executive  acknowl^gcd  itself  vanquished. 

Facts  like  these  were  profoundly  significant.  It  was  dear  that  on 
this  occasion  the  leaders  of  the  middle  class  had  hung  back.    Tbe 
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fact  was,  that  In  this  instance  the  cause  of  royalty  was  not  identical 
with  that  of  the  bourgeoisie.  In  reaUty,  though  the  king  had  done 
nothing  of  his  own  hand  in  July  1830,  though  he  had  incurred  no 
personcd  danger,  though  fortune  had  ealut^  him  king  without 
naying  compelled  him  to  do  battle,  it  was  essentially  in  the  nature 
of  the  monarchical  system  that  to  him  should  be  imputed  the  honour 
of  all  the  ,^rand  deeas  done  without  him.  In  a  monarchical  point 
of  view  this  was  not  only  admissible,  but  necessary.  If  the  bour- 
geoisie was  not  aware  of  this,  it  was  because,  as  I  have  said,  it  was 
bent  on  the  reaUzation  of  that  silly  Utopia,  a  subaltern  royalty^  a 
loyaltj  which  should  be  an  instrument  rather  than  a  principle. 

This  error  was  that  of  Casimir  P^rier ;  which  accounts  for  the 
supineness  he  displayed  on  this  occasion  contrary  to  his  usual  policy.. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  felt  a  secret  satisfaction  at  the  blow  dealt  the  king 
individually:  for  he  entertained  an  aversion  for  the  monarch,  which 
he  took  no  pains  to  dissemble,  talking  of  him  in  terms  devoid 
of  all  moderation  and  all  decency,  and  seeming  as  though  he  acted  as 
his  minister  only  to  be  the  better  enabled  to  be  his  detractor. 

The  king,  on  his  part,  every  day  more  and  more  regretted  Laf- 
fitte,  and  recalled,  not  without  some  touch  of  remorse,  his  affection- 
ate manners,  his  goodness  of  heart,  his  persuasive  language,  and  his 
modest  services.  Forced  to  endure  Casimir  Perier,  he  manifested, 
in  liis  intercourse  with  that  intractable  man,  a  constraint  which  his 
profound  wariness  could  not  always  suflGiciently  veil.  Casimir  Perier, 
moreover,  was  more  prominently  conspicuous  than  is  convenient  in 
a  monarchy,  in  which  every  thing  ought  to  tend  to  the  king  as  to  its 
centre.  He  filled  too  marked  a  place  among  the  objects  of  men's 
hatred. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  king  wished  to  recall  to  his  own  person 
the  too  long  diverted  attention  of  the  pubUc,  or  that  he  was  desirous 
of  sounding  for  himself  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  he  suddenly  re- 
solved to  leave  the  capital.  After  farst  making  an  excursion  through 
Normandy,  he  proceeded  towards  the  eastern  departments.  He 
fidled  not  to  visit  the  battle-field  of  Valmy.  There  he  appeared  to 
pause  with  complacency  on  the  spot  where  he  had  formerly  com- 
manded the  batteries  beyond  and  to  the  west  of  the  mill.  On  reach- 
ing the  foot  of  the  pyramid  erected  to  the  memory  of  Kellermann, 
he  fell  in  >vith  an  old  soldier  who  had  lost  an  arm  by  a  cannon-shot, 
at  the  battle  of  Valmy.  The  king  immediately  took  the  ribbon  from 
his  button-hole,  and  decorated  the  old  soldier  with  it,  as  Napoleon  was 
used  to  do.  It  is  the  rule  in  monarchies  to  bestow  capital  importance 
on  these  insignificant  episodes  of  an  immense  drama.  The  court 
papers  made  a  great  ado  about  the  minutest  details  of  the  journey 
undertaken  by  Dumouriez's  old  companion  in  arms.  Great  were  the 
pains  taken  to  busy  France  with  what  concerned  her  king. 

For  the  rest,  the  royal  passage  everywhere  called  forth  manifes- 
tations of  that  commonplace  enthusiasm,  that  eternally-recurring 
child's  pW,  which  is  eternally  taken  in  solemn  earnest !     At  Metz, 
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however,  the  reception  afforded  the  king  was  almoflt  imperious.  It 
was  in  that  city  that  the  firat  pkn  of  the  national  associAtion  had 
been  drawn  up  by  M.  Bouchotte,  the  mayor;  M.  Charpentier,  presi- 
dent of  the  Cour  Bovale;  M.  Voirhaye,  avocat-g^n^ral ;  and  M. 
Domez.  The  dismissal  of  Bouchotte  and  Voirhaye  on  these  grounds 
by  Casimir  Perier  had  augmented  the  irritation  of  the  natriots,  among 
whom  were  numbered  most  of  the  municipal  councillors,  all  the  su- 
perior officers  of  the  national  ^ard,  and  several  militaiy  men  of  the 
garrison.  The  king  rephed  dnly  to  the  address  of  the  corporation, 
which  contained  remarks  hostile  to  the  hereditary  peerage.  The 
national  guard  having  wished  to  express  the  same  opinion  through 
M.  Voirhaye,  the  king  impatiently  interrupted  the  speaker,  and, 
snatching  the  address  out  of  his  nand,  told  him,  "  The  national 
guard  must  not  concern  itself  about  political  questions.  It  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  them."  *'  Sire,"  replied  M.  Voirhaye,  "  it  is  not 
an  advice  it  offers,  it  is  a  wish  it  expresses."  "  The  national  guard 
has  no  wishes  to  conceive;  deliberations  are  forbidden  it;  I  will  hear 
no  more." 

lliis  unforeseen  incident  occasioned  the  liveliest  sensation  in  Metz. 
Tlie  superior  officers  of  the  national  guard  having  been  invited  to  the 
king's  table,  one  alone  complied.  Louis  Philippe  made  no  long  stay 
in  Mctz;  he  left  it  on  horseback  in  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  At  some 
distance  from  the  city,  the  horse  of  a  youn^  man,  who  had  ffot  mixed 
up  with  the  cavalcade,  struck  its  head  violently  against  the  king's 
leg,  and  there  was  a  moment  of  general  anxiety.  It  was  feared,  for 
an  instant,  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  on  the  life  of  Lonifl 
Philippe. 

It  was  during  this  journey  that  Casimir  Perier,  whose  fipleen  had 
been  exasperated  by  a  particular  occurrence,  wrote  to  Marshal  Soult, 
the  companion  of  the  King's  tour,  "  If  this  continues,  I  will  break 
you  like  glass." 

On  the  14th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  taldng  of  the  Bastile, 
the  project  of  planting  a  tree  of  liberty  occasioned  tumultuous  seenei 
in  Paris.  A  young  man,  named  Dosirabode,  rushed,  pistol  in  hand, 
against  the  magistrate  who  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of 
national  guards  to  prevent  that  popular  demonstration.  The  younff 
man  was  surrounded  by  numbera  of  the  guards,  and  fell  piercea 
with  many  bayonet  wounds.  No  other  disaster  occurred,  and  the 
crowds  dispersed,  after  having  given  cause  at  one  time  to  apprehend 
some  great  catastrophe. 

The  chamber  of  deputies  was  prorogued  on  the  20th  of  April;  it 
was  dissolved  on  the  3d  of  May.  We  have  seen  on  what  bases  it 
had  planted  the  dominion  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Casimir  P^er  feieed 
it  irresistibly  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  his  pride,  he  obtained  from 
it  nearly  thirteen  hundred  millions  as  a  provisional  grant,  and  he  felt 
the  more  confident  of  his  power  to  control  it,  as  it  obeyed,  without 
liking  him.  But  this  very  circumstance,  it  was  thought,  tendered 
it  obnoxious  to  the  king,  who^^besides  having  been  crowned  by  it, 
owed  it  a  gratitude  with  whicnne  was,  perhaps,  sccrefly  annoyed. 
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CHAPTER  X, 

Among  the  new  men  who  seemed  likely  to  figure  in  the  tribune 
during  the  session  which  was  about  to  commence,  were  remarked 
General  Lamarque,  a  son  of  the  south,  whose  vivid,  copious,  and 
flowing  language  was  always  redolent  of  martial  de^s  and  an- 
taique  renown;  a  man  of  little  reach  as  a  statesman,  but  an  im* 
passioned  representative  of  that  imperial  soldiery  whose  patriotism 
had  remained  monarchical  firom  haoits  of  discipline;  M.  Fran9oi0 
AragOy  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  science,  and  whose  name  was 
so  familiar  a  sound  in  Europe;  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  that  had  given  birth  to  the  jansenist  founder 
of  the  Fort  Royal;  and  last,  MM.  Thiers  and  Gamier  Fag^,  whose 
destinies  were  to  be  so  dissimilar,  and  who  were  both  of  mem  to  oc- 
cupy an  important  place  in  the  history  of  their  country. 

The  opposition  had  no  real  recognised  leader :  Odilon  Barrot,  how- 
ever, was  already  its  most  influential  member.  He  possessed  good  faith, 
steadfastness,  disinterestedness,  love  of  what  was  nght — all  the  virtues 
of  the  private  man.  But  his  patriotism  was  somewhat  languid;  hia 
honesty  was  timid,  and  his  sincerity  somewhat  too  ingenuous.  What 
ou^ht  to  have  been  his  will  was  only  his  wish.  His  conceptions  were 
praiseworthy  rather  than  magnanimous,  and  he  showed  liimself  ca- 
pable neither  of  daring  nor  of  passion.  He  was  said  to  be  but  mode- 
rately versed  in  the  science  of  public  affairs;  and  as  he  had  neither 
the  dryness  of  practical  men,  nor  the  fire  of  those  who  are  prompted 
by  quick  feelings,  he  was  looked  on  as  a  dreamer  by  one  set  of  men,  as 
a  calculator  by  others,  and  all  his  actual  qualifications  went  for  no* 
thin^.  As  a  speaker,  he  was  fond  of  summing  up  discussions,  but 
he  did  not  give  them  point  and  precision;  or  Sm  he  generalized  the 
subject  imder  discussion,  without  enlarging  it.  But  his  eloquence 
left  a  lasting  impression,  because  it  was  sound,  lofty,  and  strong. 
Besides,  despite  his  sombre  visage,  the  slightly  scomnil  turn  of  hifl 
lip,  and  th^^pparent  stiffness  of  his  demeanour,  there  was  in  him  a 
simplicity  of  feeling,  an  ignorance  of  guile,  a  nobleness  of  heart  and 
character,  that  gave  him  a  great  power  to  attract,  if  not  to  chann 
and  captivate.     Feople  forgot  to  bear  him  envy. 

M.  Mauguin  was  the  natural  rival  of  Odilon  Barrot  in  the  oppo- 
sition: and  in  the  same  degree  as  the  latter  was  circumspect,  barren 
of  resources,  and  fond  of  taking  a  wary  middle  course,  the  former 
was  prompt  to  attack,  impetuous,  and  inventive.  But  with  more 
origmality  and  moi*e  force  than  his  rival,  Mauguin  had  less  weight 
and  influence.  His  very  vigour  was  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  alienate 
firom  him  most  of  the  members  of  the  opposition,  who  dreaded  being 
led  away  too  far;  for  the  most  energetic  men  in  the  chamber  ear- 

2g2 
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nestly  wished  to  believe  that  the  constitutioiial  sptem  could  be  ame- 
liorated without  being  weakened:  a  sort  of  illusion,  which  was  csr- 
ried  to  a  greater  extent  by  Odilon  Bairot  than  by  any  one  elaCi  not 
from  incapacity,  but  from  candour. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  to  M.  Mauguin  belonged  the  leading  part  as 
long  as  the  revolutionary  movement  pervaded  the  nation.  He  be- 
came the  centre  of  the  military  party  in  the  chamber;  and  we  shall 
see  him,  seconded  by  (rencral  Lamarque,  dealing  the  execntive  tre- 
mendous blows.  No  one,  furthermore,  traced  on  the  map  of  Europe 
more  assiduously  than  M.  Mauguin  the  course  of  remote  expeditions; 
no  one  took  more  delight  in  unravelling  the  intrigues  of  oonrta,  and 
unveiling  the  artifices  of  diplomacy;  no  one  more  watchfully  and 
busily  observed  the  affairs  of  the  general  world. 

Now,  at  that  period,  France  hung  more  upon  the  life  of  other  na- 
tions than  on  her  own,  Tlie  minds  of  her  people  were  almoat  ex- 
clusively occupied  with  the  events  then  current  m  Poland,  Portusalf 
and  Belgium ;  and  these  were  to  form  the  topics  of  every  discnsnoa 
in  the  session  that  was  about  to  open.     Poland  was,  above  all,  the 

frcat  object  of  anxiety.     Glorious  privilege  of  the  noble  land  of 
ranee,  to  have  for  her  history  that  of  all  oppressed  peoples  I 

The  overflowing  of  the  Vistula  had  suspended  the  war  sinoe  the 
battle  of  Grochow;  but  General  Dwemicki,  commander  of  the  xi^ 
win^  of  the  Polish  army,  had  kept  the  field  throughout  Febnuuryat 
the  head  of  a  small  body  of  3000  horse.  Surrounded  by  the  repub- 
licans of  the  army,  that  heroic  man  performed  prodigies.  Daring  to 
a  degree  that  amounted  to  genius,  and  prompt  as  li^feoing,  with  his 
3000  soldiers  he  routed  and  dispersed  20,000.  On  the  14ih  of  Feb- 
ruary, he  beat  Geismar  in  the  valley  of  Sieroczyn.  On  the  17tlif 
he  crossed  the  Vistula,  advanced  to  meet  General  Kreutz  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Sandomir,  and,  coming  up  with  him  in  the  forest  of  Nowt- 
wics,  put  him  to  flight.  On  tlic  2a  of  March  he  came  up  with  him 
again  at  Pulawy,  where  he  cut  to  pieces  the  dragoons  of  Prince 
Wurtemburg.  Everywhere  victorious,  he  went  and  took  up  hii 
position  at  Zamosc,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  jealons  supenonL 

The  necessity  was  felt  at  Warsaw  of  superseding  Radnwill  ss 
incompetent,  though  no  one  had  the  cruelty  to  make  a  crime  of  Us 
incapacity,  since  he  himself  confessed  it  with  a  modAtv  that  en- 
nobled his  misfortune.  Who  was  to  be  his  successor?  Count  FlMy 
formerly  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon,  the  great  mathematioaan  nran- 
dzynski,  and  ErukoAviccki,  were  the  rivals  setup  against  Skrzyiieoki, 
now  in  the  full  lustre  of  his  recent  glory.  The  republicans  proposed 
Dwemicki;  but  Skrzjmecki  prevailed,  being  supported  l^tfae  aris- 
tocmtic  party  of  Warsaw,  and  being  rccommenoed  by  Uhkpbki, 
whose  woimds  redeemed  his  errors. 

Had  the  French  government  felt  the  same  sympathy  for  Pdand 
as  France  did,  it  would  have  rendered  an  incalcukble  senrioe  to  the 
Polish  cause,  by  lending  its  influence  to  the  democntio  partr,  and 
labouring  to  prevent  the  election  of  Skrzynecki.    No  kiaa  or  a 
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vention  could  have  been  equal  in  value  to  that :  for  what  was  wanted 
for  the  triumph  of  Poland  under  such  circumstances,  was  a  govern- 
ment of  raging  madmen.  There  .are  times  in  which  ordinary  pru- 
dence is  fatal  to  empires.  Skrzynecld  continued  what  Chiopicki 
had  begun.* 

He  was  a  man  of  acute  mind,  accomplished  in  all  the  profligate 
arts  of  the  diplomatic  circles,  valuing  only  polished  maimers,  titles 
of  nobility,  and  outward  graces.  He  took  pleasure  in  displaying  the 
pomp  of  his  oflSce,  held  reviews  in  his  open  carriage,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  host  of  young  exquisites,  who,  to  please  him,  had  adopted 
Parisian  airs,  and  the  language  of  high  fashion.  Imbued  with  that 
Jesuitism  which  had  crept  into  all  the  courts  of  Europe  during  the 
French  Restoration,  Skrzynecki  was  a  constant  frequenter  of  the 
churches,  and  affected  to  talk  of  heaven  in  all  his  speeches,  and  even 
in  his  proclamations  to  the  army.  Such  a  man,  a  congregationist 
in  epaulettes,  and  a  pertinacious  negotiator,  was  evidently  not  the 
leader  befitting  an  armed  revolution,  though  he  possessed  courage,  a 
quick  discerning  eye,  and  military  science,  and  was  pricked  on  by 
ambition. 

After  a  month's  cessation  of  arms  spent  in  attempts  to  come  to  an 
accommodation  with  Diebitch,  the  commander-in-chief  resolved  to 
resimie  hostilities.  But  he  preserved  the  most  profound  secrecy  as 
to  his  plans.  In  the  night  of  the  30th  of  March,  wliilst  Warsaw 
was  wra^t  in  sleep,  Skrzynecki  silently  assembled  his  troops;  the 
Praga  bridge  was  covered  with  straw  and  crossed  without  noise. 
General  Rybinski's  division,  supported  by  a  brigade  of  cavalry, 
marched  towards  Zomki,  and  arrived  by  daybreak  on  the  flanks  of 
Greismar*s  forces,  which  occupied  a  strong  position  in  the  forest  of 
Waver.  A  thick  fog  overhung  the  country,  and  the  Russians,  sup- 
posing the  enemy  to  be  remote,  were  fast  asleep.  Before  beginning 
the  attack,  Rybinski  detached  Colonel  Ramorino  with  part  of  his 
division  into  the  wood.  The  colonel  making  a  detour,  posted  him- 
self behind  the  Russian  entrenchments,  so  as  to  cut  off  their  retreat. 
The  enemy  suddenly  assailed  in  front  and  in  flank  had  no  time  to 
recover  from  their  confusion,  for  scarcely  had  Rybinski's  infantry 
opened  their  fire,  when  the  lancers,  sallying  from  the  barriers  of 
Grochow,  fell  upon  Geismar's  advanced  posts  and  routed  them.  His 
ranks  were  all  in  disorder,  and  all  his  efforts  to  rally  his  battalions 
were  fruitless.  The  Russians  thought  to  escape  by  the  road  to 
Minsk,  but  they  fell  in  with  Ramorino,  who  charged  the  surprised 

•  We  cannot  too  strongly  insist  on  this  point.  When  the  opposition  so  vehe- 
mently reproached  the  goremment,  in  1831,  with  its  conduct  towards  Poland,  the 
opposition  pleaded  a  very  righteous  cause;  but  it  pleaded  it  upon  bad  grounds,  and 
thu  because  it  was  ignorant  of  what  was  passing  in  Warsaw,  where  France  ha(£  a 
consul  devoted  to  the  Russians.  To  support  the  party  of  the  exalies  from  the  first 
by  his  agents,  this  is  what  M.  S^bastiani  ought  to  have  done,  and  what  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  exact  of  him.  Those  who  demanded  more  were  thereby  misled  into  de- 
clamations but  too  easily  refuted.  One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  Poland  owed 
her  ruin  to  her  doubtless  patriotic,  but  uninteUigent  aristocracy.  "When  a  revolution 
like  hers  has  broken  out,  those  only  who  do  not  fear  to  exaggerate  it,  save  it 
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und  panic-stricken  fugitives  at  the  point  of  tlie  bayonet.  The  rout 
was  then  complete:  Geismai*'8  corps  were  lialf  destroyed  or  made 
prisoners,  and  tlie  Russian  general  lied  with  the  remains  of  hia  forces 
through  the  wood  to  Dembewilkie. 

Rosen's  division  was  posted  there,  15,000  strong,  in  a  position 
protected  by  woods,  and  favoured  by  the  sloughy  nature  of  the 
ground,  which  was  impracticable  for  cavalry  and  artillery.  But  it 
was  still  daylight,  and  though  he  could  only  come  at  Rosen  by  the 
narrow  groiuid  aflbrded  by  the  high  road,  the  commander-in-chief 
gave  orders  to  take  possession  of  the  village  of  Dembewilkie,  situated 
in  an  open  glade  on  the  side  of  the  main  road,  which  it  commands. 
Tliough  unable  to  reply  to  the  Russian  artillery,  the  4th  and  8th 
regiments  of  the  line  gallantly  advanced  in  defiance  of  a  tremendous 
lire,  and  repeated  charges  of  the  enemy.  Two  pieces  were  at  length 
brought  up  with  immense  exertion,  and  about  evening,  the  4th 
regiment  charged  lutu  the  vilkge.  General  Skarzynski's  cavalry 
and  the  Posen  squadrons  then  came  up  by  the  defile,  passed  the 
village,  charged  the  enemy's  centre,  and  bore  down  liis  in&ntry  and 
his  hulans.  'Die  Russians  abimdcjned  the  field  of  battle,  with  the 
loss  of  2000  men  killed,  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  innumerable  arms, 
and  6000  prisoners.  Tlie  Poles  had  lost  but  300  men.  The  next 
day  Lubienski  hotly  pursued  Rosen  through  the  towns  of  Minsk 
and  Kaluszyn,  and  increased  the  number  of  prisoners  to  11,000. 
Skrzyneeki  had  not  the  skill  to  turn  his  advantages  to  good  account, 
or  to  make  up  by  the  audacity  of  his  movements  for  the  want  of 
numbers :  he  was  accused  of  indecision,  and  in  fact  he  did  not  know 
how  much  might  have  been  made  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  victorious 
Poles,  and  the  discouragement  of  the  Russians,  who  seemed  to  be 
delivered  into  his  hands  by  the  incapacity  of  Diebitch.  The  Rus- 
sian troops  were  so  disheartened  by  the  unexpected  reverses  they  had 
sustained,  that  being  attacked  on  the  10th  of  April,  at  the  \allage 
of  Iganie  by  General  Prondzynski,  they  disbanded;  and  the  flower  of 
the  Russian  infantry,  those  whom  the  emperor  called  ever  since  the 
Turkish  war,  tha  lions  of  Varna,  laid  down  their  arms,  tore  the  eagles 
from  their  schakos,  and  fled  or  suiTcndered.  ^ 

The  victory  of  Iganie,  in  which  the  Russians  lost  2500  men  and 
some  pieces  of  cannon,  did  not  produce  all  the  results  that  might 
have  been  expected,  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  the  generalissimo 
to  execute  the  movement  agreed  on.  Prondzynski  expected  every 
moment  to  see  him  approacliing  Irom  Siedlcc  through  Bohimie, 
according  to  the  plan  they  had  arranged  together.  It  would  have 
been  all  over  witli  Rosen's  corps,  if,  instead  of  losing  invaluable 
time  in  repairing  the  Kostrzyn  bridges,  Skrzynecki  liad  sooner  de- 
bouched from  the  forest ;  he  would  have  cut  oft*  the  Russians'  retreat 
and  destroyed  a  whole  division. 

But  a  more  terrible  disaster  than  war  was  about  to  inflict  its  ra- 
vages on  the  Poles.  Tlie  cholera  morbus  was  on  its  march  Irom 
India.    To  tlie  nortli  it  had  advanced  into  Siberia;  to  the  south  it 
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bad  spread  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  New  Holland;  eastwards,  it  had 
erossed  the  great  wall  of  China,  and  showed  itself  in  Fekin;  weal- 
wards,  passing  over  the  Caspian  Sea,  it  had  infected  Tiflis  and  New 
Georgia,  crowed  the  Caucasus,  entered  the  Rusaiaxi  empire,  and 
broken  forth  in  Moscow ;  and  Diebitch*8  soldiers  carried  it  with  them. 
It  was  at  the  battle  of  I^anie  that  the  Poles  contracted  this  firightfiil 
malady:  it  began  with  tne  regiments  that  had  been  most  encaged, 
and  soon  spre^  to  the  rest  of  the  troops.  It  was  as  thou^  the 
mortality  of  battles  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  mutual  rancoui  of 
the  belhgerents. 

The  French  government  heard  with  alarm  the  news  of  the  ap- 
proaching contagion:  its  dread  of  the  affliction  roused  it  from  the 
indifference  with  which  it  beheld  the  dangers  of  Poland.  At  the 
request  of  M.  d'Argout,  minister  of  commerce,  a  committee  of 
French  physicians  was  selected  by  the  Academic  Royale  do  Medi* 
cine  on  the  19th  of  May,  to  proceed  to  Poland  and  study  the  nature 
of  the  cholera  morbus.  The  committee  arrived  in  Warsaw  in  June, 
where  it  found  what  are  called  the  lowest  classes  huddled  together, 
as  ia  everywhere  the  case,  in  the  filthy,  ill-paved  quarters  of  the  old 
citv,  overspread  with  stagnant  water;  the  atmosphere  was  moist  and 
unnealthy;  and  the  diet  of  the  people  was  black  bread,  un whole- 
•ome  meat,  and  acid  and  imripe  fruit.  It  was  on  this,  the  most 
wretched  class  of  all,  that  the  cnolera  inflicted  its  first  and  its  most 
lastmg  visitations.  The  rest  of  Poland  presented  the  same  spectacle. 
It  was  in  the  haunts  of  misery,  where  measures  for  the  preservation 
of  the  public  health  were  impossible,  where  the  families  of  the  poor, 
always  numerous,  were  crowded  together,  that  the  disease  showed 
itself  in  its  worst  character.  The  Polish  peasant,  nevertheless,  saw 
it  without  dread,  and  endured  it  without  complaining.  The  school- 
ing of  despotism  had  steeled  him  to  all  the  nardships  of  life,  and 
made  him  heedless  of  his  ills.  Dressed  in  a  kind  of  blue  smock 
frock,  fastened  with  a  belt,  barefooted,  or  with  tattered  shoes,  he 
goes  afield  at  dawn,  provided  with  his  pipe  and  a  little  corn  spirit; 
and  thus  he  Uves  miserable  and  resigned  to  his  fate. 

The  French  physicians  made  it  their  first  business  to  examine 
whether  or  not  the  cholera  was  contagious,  that  is  to  say,  whether  it 
depended  on  a  communicable  virus.  To  this  end  they  tried  to 
inoculate  themselves  with  the  disease,  and  with  the  courage  that 
has  always  done  honour  to  science,  they  impregnated  their  bodies 
with  the  blood  of  choleric  patients,  or  with  other  fluids  from  the 
bodies  of  those  who  had  died  of  the  disease;  but  not  one  of  them 
was  affected  by  these  experiments.  And  as  the  cholera  did  not  at- 
tack either  the  physicians  who  visited  the  sick,  or  the  nurses  and 
attendants  who  took  care  of  them,  or  any  one  of  those  who  visited 
the  hospitals  for  charitable  purposes,  they  concluded  from  these  facts 
that  the  disease  was  not  conta^ous. 

The  contrary  opinion  prevailed,  however,  among  the  people.  It 
was  said  the  cholera  had  been  imported  into  Dantzig  by  vessels  from 
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Russia;  it  was  remarked  that  the  Polish  army  had  contracted  it  hj 
mingling  with  the  enemy,  and  that  the  cholera  broke  oat  in  tlie 
towns  precisely  on  the  instant  after  the  passage  of  the  Ruflrians. 
The  French  physicians  themselves  were  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
movements  of  tne  troops,  the  assembla^  at  one  point  of  a  great  body 
of  men,  carrying  with  them  a  special  atmosphere,  might  have  an 
influence  not  exercised  by  a  sohtary  choleric  patient.  These  bold 
hypotheses  were  caught  up  by  passion;  they  augmented  the  fuiy  of 
the  Poles,  who  accused  the  Russians  of  having  taken  an  unknown 
plague  for  their  ally. 

Whether  true  or  false,  this  opinion  spread  through  Euiope,  and 
France  adopted  it  with  avidity.  It  was  loudly  demanded  in  the 
name  of  humanity  that  an  impious  war  should  be  put  an  end  to,  a 
war  waged  to  gratify  the  pride  of  one  man.  Indignation  was  fdt 
at  the  support  afforded  by  Prussia  to  the  Russian  army,  whilst 
Austria  appeared  to  observe  at  least  an  honourable  neutrality. 
The  journals  of  the  French  government  asked,  ironically,  did  the 
powers  intend  to  retaliate  for  the  propagation  of  principles  by  the 
propagation  of  contagion;  and  the  Journal  des  Deuatt  said:  "Who 
will  recollect  that  the  King  of  Prussia  is  the  father-in-law  of  the 
Emperor  Nicolas,  on  the  day  when  the  plague  shall  maich  to 
Berlin,  as  it  is  now  doing  to  Vienna?  These  are  family  ties  that 
cost  nations  too  dear." 

But  the  Powers  closed  their  ears  to  these  cries  wrung  from  ftar. 
Austria,  as  if  to  belie  the  sympathy  for  Poland  imputed  to  her,  hai 
already  seized  the  occasion  presented  to  her  by  the  events  we  are 
about  to  relate. 

Since  Dwemicki  was  in  occupation  of  Zamosc,  the  nobility  of 
Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine,  encouraged  by  his  vicinity, 
were  preparing  a  vast  insurrection,  the  generous  intention  of  which 
extended  even  to  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  To  urge  on  this 
great  movement,  to  methodize  it,  and  to  support  the  patriotism  of 
those  regions  covered  with  forests  and  inhabited  by  rude  hunters, 
was  the  task  given  Dwemicki  to  accomplish  with  his  small  band, 
which  was  so  weak,  that  to  give  him  such  orders  seemed  equi- 
valent to  dooming  him  to  destruction. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  resolved  to  pass  through  the  three  armies  that 
menaced  him,  Dwemicki  set  out  from  Zamosc  on  the  3d  of  April, 
and  arrived  on  the  16th  at  Borcmel,  where  he  speedily  encountered 
Rudigcr's  corps.  One  of  those  engagements  ensued,  which  nothing 
but  Polish  fury  can  explain.  I^eaving  his  infantry  in  the  village, 
Dwemicki,  with  2000  republican  cavalry,  dashed  at  Rudiger's 
9000  men:  with  two  charges  he  put  them  to  the  rout,  and  cap- 
tured ei^ht  pieces  of  cannon.  The  next  day  Dwemicki  directed 
his  march  to  Podolia,  pursued  by  Rudiger,  who  had  effected  a 
junction  with  Kaysaroff.  At  noon,  Grcneral  Roth  advanced  to  bar 
his  way.  The  Polish  jjeneral  learned,  at  Kolodno,  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  cut  him  off  m>m  the  frontiers  of  Gralicia.    He  pushed  on 
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to  Lulince;  but  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  April,  Rudiger,  vio- 
lating the  Austrian  territory,  ordered  a  detachment  to  place  itself 
in  the  rear  of  the  Poles.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  wheti  the 
fog  cleared  off  that  concealed  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Russians,  Dwer- 
nioki  saw  himself  surrounded  by  25,000  men,  he  then  crowed  the 
frontier,  but  the  Austrian  troops  which  had  tolerated  the  violation 
of  their  territory  by  the  Russians,  surrounded  him  and  forced  him 
to  lay  down  his  arms.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place  which  the  little 
band  passed  through  as  prisoners,  received  them  with  enthusiasm ; 
the  laoies  of  Presburg  plucked  the  button's  from  Dwemicki's  uniform, 
and  hung  them  with  gold  chains  from  their  necks. 

Dwemicki's  disaster  frustrated  the  insurrection  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces. That  of  the  Lithuanians  thenceforth  attracted  all  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Poles. 

Skrzynecki  lost  precious  time  after  the  battle  of  Iganie.  He 
might,  with  his  whole  combined  force,  have  fallen  successively  on 
each  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  Russian  army,  which  were  always 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  and  have  beaten  them 
separately,  from  his  superiority  both  in  valour  and  in  numbers. 

The  Russian  guard  was  in  cantonments  between  the  Bug  and  the 
Narew,  twenty  leagues  to  the  north  of  Diebitch's  head-quarters.  It 
occupied  the  ground  extending  from  Lomza  to  Zambrow,  and  Die- 
bitch  could  only  join  it  by  passing  the  Bug.  The  guard,  20,000 
rtrong,  was  commanded  by  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  and  contained 
the  elite  of  the  Russian  nobility.  Its  destruction  would  have  been 
a  mortal  blow  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  would  have  exposed 
him  to  the  hatred  of  the  already  malecontent  great  families.  This 
corps  was,  therefore,  the  first  which  the  Polish  generalissimo  should 
have  attacked,  the  more  because  in  marching  to  give  it  battle  he 
might  have  thrown  suc<K)ur  into  insurgent  Lithuania. 

Skrzynecki  had  lost  a  month  in  tergiversations :  he  resolved  to  act 
at  last.  On  the  12th  of  May  he  quitted  his  camp  at  Kaluszyn,  and 
marched  on  Serock,  a  town  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bug 
and  the  Narew.  He  had  with  him  46,000  men  and  a  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon.*  In  order  to  mask  this  great  movement  from  Diebitch, 
he  left  General  Uminski  at  Kaluszyn  with  a  few  troops. 

Having  arrived  at  Scrock  on  the  1 4th,  Avithout  any  thing  having 
transpired  as  to  his  designs,  either  in  the  Russian  army  or  in  War- 
saw Itself.  Skrzynecki  divided  his  army  into  two  columns,  and 
throwing  himself  into  the  ground  enclosed  between  the  two  rivers, 
he  marched  against  the  guards,  having  the  Bug  on  his  right  and  the 
Narew  on  his  left.  One  of  the  columns,  under  the  command  of 
Lubienski,  moved  in  the  direction  of  Nur,  to  observe  Diebitch,  and 
hinder  him  from  crossing  the  Bug.  The  other,  imder  the  orders  of 
Skrzynecki  himself,  marched  on  Lomza  to  surprise  the  guards,  me- 
nacing Ostrolenka  on  its  left,  a  small  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Narew,  and  surrounded  by  sands  and  marshes. 

*  Ills  forces  had  been  considerably  augmented  since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
They  amounted  in  all,  at  this  period,  to  about  86,000  men. 
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The  town  waa  occupied  by  a  divi&on  of  7000  nien»  under  ibe 
command  of  Sacken,  who  was  thus  parted  from  the  Ruafluoi  gaud 
by  the  whole  distance  between  OstroJenka  and  Lomza. 

Instead  of  passing  by  Sacken's  corps,  which  could  afterwards  have 
been  destroy^Hl  in  its  isolated  position,  and  which  was  kept  in  cheek 
by  a  Polish  division  previously  sent  forward  to  the  right  bank, 
l^rzynecki  committed  the  mistake  of  detaohix^  Generu  Grielgnd 
against  Sacken,  whereby  he  at  once  weakened  the  Poles  and  fiined 
&icken's  Russians  to  fall  back  on  Lomza  and  rejoin  thoguaids.  Al- 
ready, moreover,  the  guards  profiting  by  Skrsyneoki's  tardiness  had 
gained  a  march,  and  placed  the  river  between  them  and  the  enemy. 

The  expedition  against  the  guards  failed,  therefore,  fat  want  of 
vigour  and  audacity.  Diebitch  at  length  reoeived  uifonnation  of  these 
great  movements.  He  might  have  marched  on  Warsaw,  and  effisetad  t 
formidable  diversion :  he  preferred  going  to  the  support  of  the  guards. 
He  left  his  camp  at  Siedlce  in  haste,  and  with  as  much  promptitude  on 
this  occasion  as  he  was  usually  slow,  he  advanced  to  the  Buff ,  croaed 
it  above  Nur,  and  attacked  Lubienski  in  the  plain,  Lubienski,  at 
the  head  of  his  10,000  men,  bravely  sustained  the  assault  until  even? 
ing.  Hemmed  in  by  Count  Witt's  cavalry  he  refused  to  surrender, 
forced  a  pai^ge  through  the  enemy's  ranks  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  whilst  thefaucheurs  mowed  down  the  Russian  cavahr,  and 
escaping  under  cover  of  darkness  efiected  his  junction  with  we  fle* 
neraiissomo.  The  latter,  hearing  cannon  in  me  direction  of  Nur, 
was  already  falling  back  on  Ostrolenka;  and  on  the  night  of  the  26di 
he  passed  the  Narew,  over  the  two  brid^  of  that  town,  with  the 
buU:  of  his  army  and  all  his  artilleiy,  avoiding  a  battle,  but  by  sons 
ine^licable  mistake  leaving  Lubienski's  corps  imsupported  on  the 
left  bank. 

Meanwhile  the  guards  recovering  from  the  alarm,  and  finding  ths 
ground  dear  between  the  two  rivers,  had  efibcted  their  jjunctioii 
with  Diebitch,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  the  whole  ausbsb 
army  advanced  on  Ostrolenka. 

In  front  of  the  town  extends  a  plain,  interspersed  as  we  havessid, 
with  sands,  marshes,  and  some  wooded  hillocn  Here  Luhiendd'i 
cavalry  deployed,  awaiting  the  Russians,  behind  General  Kamiii" 
ski's  division  of  mfantry. 

At  nine  in  the  morning,  the  ^eat  Russian  army  arrived  sn  mMir  in 
the  plain,  spreading  out  hke  a  fan  and  Banked  by  clouds  of  finswrVi 
The  affidr  was  be^un  by  the  troops  of  Greneral  Berg,  whioh  mn 
vigorously  received  by  Kaminski's  infimtry.  But  as  the  vast  anm- 
hers  of  the  Russians  threatened  to  hem  in  the  whole  Polisli  bodf  ,  it 
was  forced  to  abandon  the  ^und.  The  cavalry  first  UBi  bask 
on  Ostrolenka,  and  General  rac  ordered  it  to  crosB  owm  to  ths 
right  bank.  It  was  followed  by  Kaminski's  infantry.  Hie  fionrth 
regiment  of  the  lino  brought  up  the  rear,  and  feU  bade  sloirty; 
stopping  from  time  to  time  to  repulse  the  Russian  eaval^  wlnai 
poured  like  a  deluge  upon  it,  it  fired  flrom  all  its  fixmts,  and  VSttohsd 
Ostrolenka,  whilst  the  troops,  whose  retreat  it  xeocrvendt  ImnM 
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through  the  town  to  the  two  bridges  to  join  the  bulk  of  the  Polish 
army  encamped  in  perfect  security  on  the  right  bank. 

But  the  Kussians  entered  on  the  heels  of  the  rear-guard  at  several 
points.  Disorder  began.  Unfinished  barricades  obstructed ,  the 
streets;  shells  burst  in  every  direction,  and  the  houses  of  Ostrolenka 
were  in  flames:  the  fight  continued  in  the  midst  of  the  conflagra- 
tion. Whilst  the  Poles  were  debouching  by  all  the  issues  towards 
the  bridges,  the  grenadiers  of  Astrakan,  fdready  posted  in  the  houses 
adjoining  ihe  river,  fired  at  point  blank  distance  on  the  retreating 
battalions.  The  Riissians,  mingled  with  Poles,  choked  up  the 
avenues  and  planted  their  batteries  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

The  fourth  regiment  left  alone  in  the  town,  had  to  cut  its  vray 
through  this  dense  multitude.  It  closed  its  ranks,  and  with  loud 
hurras  charged  the  human  mass  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  made  an 
awfiil  carnage,  and  cleared  a  passage  to  the  bridge,  leaving  it  piled 
with  dead.  Nothing  was  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  blood  red  Narew 
but  the  dead  or  the  dying. 

It  is  eleven  in  the  forenoon.  The  Astrakan  and  Souwaroff  gre- 
nadiers rush  headlong  on  the  crazy  bridges  in  pursuit  of  the  fourth 
regiment  of  the  line.  The  Polish  cannonicrs,  after  repeatedly  sweep- 
ing the  bridge,  have  been  one  by  one  picked  off  by  sharpshooters, 
and  stretchea  dead  by  their  guns.  It  is  round  these  pieces  that  the 
fight  rages  on  the  right  bank.  The  Russians  are  protected  by  the 
fire  of  eighty  guns,  which  the  curve  of  the  river  enables  them  to 
range  in  a  horse-shoe  form  on  the  left  bank.  Suddenly  the  general- 
issimo arrives  in  wild  dismay  among  the  Poles.  A  moment  before, 
quiet  and  unsuspecting  in  his  head-quarters,  he  thought  he  heard  the 
noise  of  a  common  engagement.  The  troops  seated  round  their 
bivouac  fires,  had  not  eaten  for  thirty  hours.  On  learning  that  the 
Russian  army  is  assailing  the  right  bank,  all  assemble  tiunultu- 
ously ;  the  battaUons  rush  to  meet  the  enemy  without  order  or  con- 
cert. Skrzynecki  gallops  Hke  a  madman  from  column  to  column, 
shouting,  **Ho!  Rybinski!  Malachowskil  Forward!  forward, all !" 
Himself',  with  his  coat  torn  with  balls,  rushes  towards  the  bridge 
from  which  fresh  masses  are  every  moment  issuing ;  and  taking  ms 
battalions  one  after  the  other,  he  plunges  them  into  the  m^lee.  The 
generals  set  the  example;  Langcrmann,  Pao,  Muchowski,  andPrond- 
zynski  execute  furious  but  ineffectual  charges ;  the  Polish  artillery  has 
soon  spent  its  ammunition ;  the  battery  of  Colonel  JBem  alone  carries 
death  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The  battle  is  fought  man  to 
man,  with  swords  and  pikes.  A  sort  of  frenzy  seizes  the  Poles. 
Hundreds  of  officers  are  seen  rushing  to  the  front,  sword  in  hand, 
singing  the  Warsaw  hymn.  The  lancers  attempt  to  charge  in  their 
turn,  and  the  generalissimo  urges  them  on  at  lull  speed;  but  their 
horses  sink  up  to  the  breast  in  the  plashy  soil,  and  they  are  exter- 
minated without  striking  a  blow. 

Night  began  to  fall:  the  field  of  battle  was  now  but  a  vast  ceme^ 
try.     Skrzynecki  had  succeeded  in  preventing  the  Russian  army 
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fix>in  passing  over  wholly  to  the  right  bank.  He  lemaaned  master 
of  the  field :  but  it  had  cost  him  7000  men.  Generals  Eicki  and 
Kaminski  were  slain,  270  officers  had  &llen.  The  Russians  lecroflBed 
the  Narew  during  the  night,  having  lost  more  than  10,000  men. 
The  Polish  generalissimo  gave  ordeis  to  retreat  to  Warsaw,  and 
as  he  stepped  into  his  carriage  with  Prondqrnski,  hei  repeated  sadly 
the  famous  words  of  Kosciusco,  Finis  Pol&niw. 

Retired  in  the  camp  of  Pultusk,  whither  the  cholera  had  punrned 
him,  and  overwhelmed  by  his  losses,  Diebitch  had  sank  into  a  pro- 
found melancholy.  No  longer  doubting  the  loss  of  his  master's 
favour,  he  sought  oblivion  of  his  troubles  and  humiliations  in  in- 
toxication. Suddenly  the  arrival  of  Prince  Orloff  in  the  camp 
became  known.  The  emperor's  envoy  bore  an  ominous  name.  The 
Orlo£fs  counted  the  murders  of  two  sovereigns  in  their  fiunilj  tra- 
ditions. Every  one  saw  in  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  man, 
the  announcement  of  a  mysterious  sentence  of  death. 

The  count  and  the  field-marshal  had  an  interview,  they  sat  at  the 
same  table,  and  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  Greneral  Toll  took  the  command 
of  the  Russian  army.  Diebitch  had  expired  in  horrible  agony. 
Had  he  fallen  a  victim  to  the  epidemic,  or  to  that  other  dire  scoui^, 
the  rancour  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth?  The  popular  opimcm 
was  that  he  had  been  poisoned. 

From  Pultusk,  Coimt  Orloff  proceeded  to  Minsk  where  the  grand 
duke  was  staying.  They  had  an  interview,  they  sat  at  the  same 
table,  and  Constantino  died. 

The  Princess  de  Lowicz  loved  her  husband,  a  tiger  whom  she -bad 
tamed.  Seeing  all  around  him  none  but  foes,  she  had  watched  over 
him  with  the  vigilance  and  courage  of  affection,  with  that  admirable 
intensity  of  devotcdness  with  whicn  women  clinff  to  what  is  frail  or  in 
danger.  When  Constantino  died  she  had  neither  the  strength  nor 
the  wish  to  survive  him;  the  aim  of  her  existence  was  lost,  and  she 
pined  away  in  pious,  mute,  and  uncomplaining  sorrow. 

Many  were  the  tears  shed  over  the  grave  of  this  Polonaise,  so 
beautiful  and  so  true-hearted.  The  noble  character  of  her  affisetion 
for  her  husband,  and  its  beneficial  influence  over  him  were  no  secret 
to  any  one.  As  for  Constantino,  the  public  malediction  that  had 
weighed  on  him  throughout  his  life,  continued  to  cling  to  his  me- 
mory; a  malediction  so  terrible,  that  it  smothered  oven  the  interest 
generally  felt  for  victims  of  high  rank.  For,  the  grand  duke's 
death,  as  well  as  that  of  Diebitch,  was  attributed  to  some  bbck 
deed :  and  it  must  be  owned  that  a  combination  of  circumstances 
tended  to  render  this  opinion  probable  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitade 
which  readily  believes  in  the  excess  of  evil. 

Nicolas,  however,  and  his  favourite,  Count  Orloff,  were  men 
whom  those  who  knew  them  well  deemed  incapable  of  an  act  of 
perfidy.  It  was  diificult  too  to  reconcile  the  homble  idea  of  fratri- 
cide with  the  facts  connected  with  the  emperor's  coronation.  We 
may  be  permitted  to  go  back  to  these  facts,  because  they  mqr  senrs 
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to  throw  light  on  a  question  that  occupied  the  attention  of  all  Eu- 
rope in  1831* 

Though  Constantine  had  renounced  his  title  to  the  crown  of  the 
czars  in  the  actual  life-time  of  Alexander,  Nicolas  had  not  ventured, 
on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  elder  brodier,  to  ascend  a  throne^  iOie 
way  to  which  was  onlj^  opened  to  him  by  a  doubtful  resisnation. 
Constantine  was  at  tms  period  in  Poland.  Nicolas  sent  nim  an 
aide-de-camp,  named  Sabouroff,  to  acquaint  him  with  Ale:;:ander's 
death,  and  salute  him  emperor.  On  hearing  the  title  of-  majesty 
addressed  to  him  by  the  messenger  of  Nicolas,  Constantine  burst 
into  a  furious  rage.  Distracted  b}[  conflicting  feelings,  wishing  to 
reign,  but  imwilling  to  betray  his  promise,  he  ordered  that  he 
should  be  left  alone.  Even  the  Princess  Lowicz  herself  could  not 
speak  to  him  or  approach  him  at  that  moment  of  crisis;  but  she 
made  him  a  sign  from  a  distance,  and  clasped  her  hands  with  the 
gesture  of  supplication.  Constantine  shut  himself  up  in  his  apart- 
ment  for  two  hours.  When  he  left  it,  the  broken  furniture  and  the 
glasses  shattered  to  atoms,  showed  in  what  way  the  transports  of  his 
savage  soul  had  expended  themselves.  He  now  appeared  with  a 
tranquil  countenance.  He  went  iip  to  the  perplexed  and  anxious 
Princess  de  Lowicz,  and  said,  **  Set  your  mind  at  rest,  madam : 
you  shall  not  reign." 

Sabouroff  returned  to  the  capital  of  the  czar.  Secure  of  his 
brother's  consent,  and  victorious  over  a  conspiracy  that  placed  the 
Romanoff  family  on  the  very  verge  of  destruction,  Nicolas  saw  him- 
self decidedly  emperor.  He  gave  orders  for  his  coronation.  But 
that  there  might  remain  no  doubt  of  his  legitimacy  in  the  mind 
of  the  old  Russians,  of  whoso  physiognomy  and  character  his 
brother  presented  the  truer  type,  it  would  be  necessary  that  Con- 
stantino should  come  to  Moscow,  and  by  his  presence  silence  all 
suspicions.  Nicolas  anxiously  expected  him  for  a  long  time.  At 
last,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  at  first  fixed  on  for  the  emperor's  corona- 
tion, Constantino  stepped  out  of  his  carriage,  attended  by  a  single 
aide-de-camp.  Nicolas  in  great  delight  hastened  forward  to  meet 
him  cordially;  but  his  surprise  was  extreme  when  the  grand  duke 
drily  declared  tliat  he  was  come  solely  for  tlic  purpose  of  attending 
the  ceremony,  and  that  he  would  return  the  same  evening  to  Poland. 
To  make  matters  more  embarrassing,  Nicolas  was  obliged  to  tell  his 
brother  that  the  preparations  not  having  been  completed,  the  coro- 
nation could  not  take  place  before  eight  or  ten  days.  On  hearing 
this,  Constantine  spoke  out  all  his  dissatisfaction  in  very  plain  and 
immeasured  terms,  at  the  same  time  saying  he  would  endure  the 
annoyance.  Meanwhile,  the  news  of  Constantino's  arrival  had  spread, 
and  the  old  Russians,  the  men  who  wore  their  beards,  gathered 
together  in  the  streets,  and  talked  of  him  with  gloomy  enthusiasm. 
Tormented  with  anxiety,  Nicolas  knew  not  how  to  soothe  the  fero- 

*  The  details  ^e  are  about  to  give  of  the  emperor's  coronation  were  furnished  un 
hj  an  eye-witness,  who  was  attac-hed  to  the  diplomatic  body. 
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cious  humour  of  the  brother  who  insulted  him  whilst  boBfeowin^  on 
him  a  crown.  To  amuse  Constantine  he  ordered  grand  mihtaiy 
manoeuvres,  which  led  them  both  daily  out  of  Moflcx>w.  But  no 
sooner  were  ihey  out  of  the  town  than  Constantine  rudely  eepaiated 
firom  the  emperor,  drawing  off  the  flux  of  the  spectators  after  him, 
and  leaving  the  humiliated  czar  only  the  diplomatic  coips  for  escort 
Things  were  in  this  state  when  Constantine  learned  by  chance  that 
Nicolas  had  given  orders  to  have  a  throne  erected  for  his  elder 
brother,  in  the  church  where  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place,  oppo- 
site his  own  and  beside  that  of  the  empress  mother.  From  that  mo- 
ment there  appeared  to  be  a  very  great  alteration  in  Constantine's 
looks  and  manners.  The  day  liefore  the  coronation  the  emperor 
went  to  the  Kremlin  as  usual  to  sec  the  troops  parade.  It  happened 
that  the  battaUon  on  duty  formed  part  of  the  regiment  ot  which 
Constantine  was  chief  officer.  As  tne  title  of  head  of  a  regiment  is 
purely  honorary  in  Russia,  and  may  even  be  conferred  on  princesses, 
It  was  not  obligatory  on  the  grand  cluke  to  appear  with  his  reeiment 
Every  one  was  therefore  greatly  struck  by  the  sight,  when  he  took 
his  place  behind  General  Sacken,  to  the  right  of  the  first  grenadier 
of  the  second  rank.  The  battalion  put  itself  in  motion.  A  crowd 
of  busy  spectators  thronged  the  suite  of  platforms  erected  for  the 
approaching  ceremony.  At  the  extremity  of  the  square  stood  the 
emperor,  motionless,  watchfully  controlling  his  own  feelings,  but 
with  an  anxious  heart.  Constantine  crossed  the  whole  square, 
keeping  rank,  and  marching  in  exact  time.  When  he  stood  before 
him  whom  he  was  making  emperor,  he  raised  his  hand  respectfully 
to  give  the  military  salute:  Nicolas  caught  him  by  the  ann,  and 
when  Constantine  stooped  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  brother,  now 
become  his  master,  the  emperor  eagerly  drew  him  to  his  breast;  and 
they  mingled  their  embraces.  Many  spectators  burst  into  tears; 
and  the  people,  touched  by  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  made  the 
Kremlin  ring  with  loud  and  long  applauses.  The  next  day  the 
grand  duke  left  unoccupied  the  tnrone  prepared  for  him  in  the 
church,  and  modestly  took  his  place  beside  the  Grrand  Duke  Michad. 
Never  was  investiture  more  affecting  and  heroic. 

It  majr  be  conceived  how  utterly  improbable  tlie  idea  of  a  base 
assassination  must  have  appeared  to  those  who  recollected  such 
scenes  as  these.  On  the  other  hand  many  years  had  elapsed  since 
their  occurrence,  and  the  intercourse  between  tlie  brothers  in  the 
interval  had  not  been  without  its  clouds.  It  is  important  to  remark 
furthermore  that  there  had  been  something  inexphcable  in  Constan- 
tine^s  conduct  during  the  Polish  war.  It  is  said  that  far  from  con- 
tributing to  the  success  of  the  Russians,  he  rejoiced  at  their  dis- 
asters, and  that  without  disguise ;  whether  it  was  that  the  subaltem 
part  assigned  him  in  the  campaign  had  irritated  his  pride  beyond 
measure,  or  that  he  was  glad  to  snow  what  sort  of  men  in  the  fi^ht 
Were  those  Polish  warriors  whom  he  boasted  of  having  trained  to 
the  art  of  war,  and  whom  he  continued  to  call  hia  children. 
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Notwithstanding  the  remoteness  of  the  scene  of  these  events  from 
Fianoe,  the  French  nation  watched  their  progress  with  a  passionate 
eagerness,  from  which  it  could  hardly  bo  diverted  by  the  sense  of  its 
own  wrongs.  Serious  matters,  however,  which  touched  it  nearly, 
had  occurred  in  Portugal.  Don  Miguel  reigned  there,  adixred  by 
the  beggars,  who  were  fed  by  his  largesses,  but  abhorred  by  all  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  whom  he  made  tne  sport  of  his  sanguinary  ca- 
jyrices.  Don  Pedro,  his  brother,  abdicating  in  consequence  of  facti- 
tious disturbances  excited  by  himself,  left  Brasdl  for  Europe,  in 
order  to  uphold  the  cause  of  Donna  Maria  against  the  usurper  of  the 
crown  of  Portuffal  Thus  threatened,  and  unable  to  get  himself  re- 
cognised either  by  France  or  England,  Don  Miguel  lived  in  a  state 
of  continual  fury,  increasing  his  tyranujr  without  end,  and  avenging 
on  strangers  the  universal  hatred  he  inspired.  Already,  on  many  oc- 
casions, Frenchmen  settled  in  Lisbon  had  suffered  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  this  ferocious  prince.  M.  Bonhomme,  a  student  of  the 
university  of  Coimbra,  and  M.  Sauvinet,  a  merchant,  both  of  them 
French  subjects,  were  more  especially  victims  of  an  oppression  that 
knew  no  bounds.  Being  handed  over  to  special  commissions,  made 
up  of  hangmen  playing  the  part  of  judges,  the  former  was  con- 
demned, for  an  imaginary  oiFcnce,  to  be  flogged  in  the  pubUc  streets 
of  Lisbon ;  and  the  second,  condemned  because  a  rocket  shot  up  on 
a  day  of  riot  from  his  garden,  which  was  open  and  accessible  to  every 
one,  was  sentenced  to  be  transported  to  the  burning  coasts  of  Africa. 
The  consul  of  France  remonstrated;  liis  complaints  were  treated  with 
scorn,  and  he  was  obliged  to  embark. 

The  French  naval  captain,  Rabaudy,  immediately  received  orders 
to  appear  off  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  with  a  small  squadron  of  fri- 
gates, lie  was  commanded  to  demand  reparation  and  indemnity  for 
the  French  residents  in  Lisbon ;  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  Portuguese 
government,  to  blockade  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  But  Don  Mi- 
guel's rage  increased  ^vith  his  dangers,  and  the  sentence  on  M.  Bon- 
nomme  was  insolently  executed. 

All  hesitation  was  impossible  on  the  part  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. England  having  likewise  been  outraged  by  Don  Miguel, 
left  the  way  to  him  unobstructed.  M.  de  Rabaudy  set  about  chasing 
the  Portuguese  ciniisers  blockading  Terceira,  whicn  was  occupied  by 
some  partisans  of  Don  Pedro.  At  the  same  time  the  contre-amiral^ 
Roussin,  sailed  from  Brest  in  tlie  SuffreUj  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  squadron  which  was  to  proceed  from  Toulon  and  join  him  at 
Cape  St.  Mary.  On  the  25tli  of  June  Admiral  Roussin  arrived  in 
sight  of  Cape  la  Roque ;  the  next  day  he  liad  an  interview  with  M. 
Rabaudy,  who  had  just  despatched  his  sixteenth  Portuguese  prize  to 
Brest;  and  on  the  6th  of  July  the  squadron  from  Toulon  was  i-e- 
portcd  to  him.  It  consisted  of  five  ships,  two  frigates,  and  two  cor- 
vettes for  carrying  despatches.  It  was  under  the  flag  of  the  contre^ 
amiral  Hugon,  who  had  imder  his  order  the  capitaines  de  vaiiseau^ 
Maillart-Liscourt,  Forsans,  Moulac,  de  La  Susse,  Lc  Blanc,  de  Cha- 
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teauvillc,  and  Casj,  and  the  capitames  de  fregate^  Jouglas  and  De- 
lofre.  Combining  with  the  St^ren  and  the  Melpomene ^  commanded 
by  the  capitaines  de  vaiaeauy  Trautel  and  Rabaudy,  and,  with  the 
tenders,  Egle^ Hussard^  and  Emfymian^  under  the  command  of  MM. 
Raffy,  Thoulon,  and  Nonay,  it  presented  a  magnificent  aspect,  and 
striHn^ly  testified  to  the  naval  power  of  France. 

On  the  7th  of  July  Admiral  Roussin  ordered  the  squadron  to  an- 
chor,  instructed  the  captains  as  to  the  details  of  the  intended  (q^eu- 
tions,  put  Franzini's  notes  on  the  entrance  of  the  Tamis  into  their 
hands,  and  made  every  preparation  for  striking  a  decisive  blow. 
^  But  before  engaging  in  an  enterprize  which  might  end  in  the  de- 

'  struction  of  a  city  of  280,000  souls,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  malce 
a  last  effort  for  peace,  and  he  wrote  with  that  view  to  Viscount  San- 
tarem,  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  The  viscount  havingreplied  that 
the  Portuguese  government  rejected  the  demands  of  France,  Ad- 
miral Roussin  dcnnitively  resolved  to  force  the  entrance  of  the  Tagus. 

The  winds  were  not  favourable,  and  the  fishermen  who  had  been 
engaged  to  accompany  the  squadron  said  they  were  too  light.  Again, 
the  enterprize  was  hazardous.  A  Portuguese  squadron  of  eight  ves- 
sels was  ranged,  broadside  to,  across  the  river;  troops  lined  the  shore 
all  the  way  from  Belem ;  and  numerous  well-supplied  forts  threat- 
ened the  assailants.  But  on  board  the  French  squadron  both  sol- 
diers and  sailors  glowed  with  enthusiasm.  Europe  had  long  ac- 
quiesced in  the  opinion  that  the  Tagus  was  impregnable  from  the 
sea;  and  this  was  a  motive  the  more  for  impatience  on  the  part  of 
the  intrepid  French  seamen.  On  the  11th  of  July  the  wind  rose  at 
eight  o'clock;  at  ten  the  squadron  prepared  to  weigh;  and  at  half- 
past  one  it  was  in  full  sail  up  the  Tagus,  steering  between  fort  St 
Julian  and  fort  Bugio. 

The  corvettes,  placed  on  the  right  of  the  line,  were  to  deal  exclu- 
sively with  fort  Bugio;  and  St.  Julian  was  to  sustain  the  fire  of  the 
vessels.  Admiral  Roussin  had  feared  that  the  vessels  would  sustain 
so  much  damage  in  passing  these  forts  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  continue  their  course. 

The  first  two  forts  at  the  entrance  having  opened  their  fire,  the 
French  squadron  held  on  its  way  for  ten  mmutes  without  replying. 
On  coming  within  about  500  fathoms  of  St.  Julian  the  vessek  fired, 
and  a  cloud  of  sand  and  stone  immediately  attested  the  aocunu^ 
of  their  aim.  At  the  same  time  the  frigates  and  the  corvettes  silenced 
tlie  forts  of  Bugio.  The  other  forts  fared  alike.  Tbeir  ill-directed 
shots  did  hardly  any  damage  to  the  French  vessels,  the  crews  of 
which,  as  they  passed  before  the  enemy,  made  the  air  ring  with  iheii 
cheers. 

At  four  o'clock,  the  leading  ship,  the  Suffren^  came  abreast  of  the 
fort  of  Belem  at  60  fathoms  distance.  Presently  the  Trident^  the 
Algiers^  and  the  Algesiras,  with  the  frigates  and  corvettes,  attacked 
the  Portuguese  squadron  ranged  between  the  dty  and  the  point  of 
the  PontaL    The  Pallas  heing  a  faster  sailer  than  most  of  ^e  other 
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vessels,  fired  the  first  broadside.  The  Portuguese  flag  disappeared. 
At  five  o'clock  the  whole  French  squadron  was  moored  within 
300  fathoms  of  the  quays  of  Lisbon,  where  the  most  profound  silence 
porevailed. 

Admiral  Roussin  immediately  despatched  the  following  'letter  to 
Viscount  Santarem. 

**  MoMgiEfm  LB  MmisTBE,— Yoa  see  X  keep  my  word:  I  gsre  ym  notice  TjBster- 
day  that  I  would  force  my  way  up  the  T^igns.    Here  I  am  before  liflbon.    All  your       ^ 
fi>rt8  are  behind  me,  and  I  have  nothing  in  front  of  me  but  the  palace  of  the  goTcm-       *^ 
ment.    Let  us  not  create  any  rash  exposure.    France,  always  generous,  offers  you  S^ 

the  same  ccmditions  as  before  the  yictiory.  I  only  reserve  to  myself,  in  gathering 
the  firuits  of  the  victory,  to  superadd  a  demand  for  indemnities  for  the  victuns  of  the 
war. 

*•  I  have  the  honour  to  request  your  immediate  reply. 

"Receive,  monsieur  le  ministre,  the  expression  of  my  high  consideratitm. 

^  The  contre-amiral  commanding  the  French  squadron  c€  the  Tagus, 

"  Baron  BOUSSIN." 

Viscount  Santarem  having  replied  that  he  acceded  to  the  propo- 
sitions laid  down  in  the  letter  of  the  8th,  an  ec^uivocal  submission, 
which  tended  to  shirk  the  new  conditions  contamed  in  the  letter  of 
the  11th,  Admiral  Roussin  sent  the  Portuguese  minister  a  full  list  of 
thepropositions  made  by  France. 

Ijiey  consisted  in  the  annulment  of  the  sentences  passed  on  French 
citizens;  an  indemnity  for  every  one  of  them  who  had  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  Portuguese  government;  the  dismissal  of  the  chief  of 
the  police  of  the  kingdom;  an  indemnity  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
francs  to  the  French  government  for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition; 
and  the  posting  up  of  these  facts  on  the  walls  of  all  the  streets  in 
which  the  student  of  the  university  of  Coimbra  had  beenignominiously 
exposed.  To  these  conditions  Admiral  Roussin  added  that  of  an  in- 
demnity to  be  fixed  by  arbitration,  for  the  damages  occasioned  to 
French  commerce,  and  he  declared  the  Portuguese  vessels  that  had 
struck  their  flags  imder  his  fire,  to  be  French  property. 

Viscoimt  Santarem  endeavouring  to  procrastinate,  and  appearing 
to  wish  that  the  negotiations  should  take  place,  not  on  board  the 
admiral's  vessel,  as  the  latter  insisted,  but  in  the  palace  of  Belem,  the 
admiral  wrote  thus  to  the  viscount  on  the  13  th  of  July : 

**  Monsieur  le  Ministbe, — ^You  drive  me  to  extremities,  and  I  have  the  honour  to 
inform  you  that  this  cannot  do  you  any  good.  I  refer  you  to  my  letter  of  this  day, 
and  I  reiterate  my  assurance,  that  if  at  noon  to-morrow  I  shall  not  have  conclude 
the  conyention  of  which  you  have  accepted  the  basis,  I  will  resume  hostilities  against 
Lisbon.  I  await  your  excellence,  or  the  authorised  person  to  be  named  by  you, 
to-day  or  to-morrow  until  noon.  I  will  receive  you  or  him  on  board  my  ship  and  no 
where  else, 

"  I  hare  the  honour  to  express  to  you  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 

**  The  contre-amiraL  commanding  the  French  squadron  of  the  Tagus. 

"  Baron  KOUSSIN." 

On  the  14th  the  negotiations  were  terminated  on  board  the  admi- 
ral's vessel:  France  was  avenged;  and  some  time  afterwards  the  Por- 
tuguese fleet  which  Don  Miguel  refused  to  redeem  by  the  liberation  . 
of  some  Portuguese  political  prisoners,  whose  deliverance  was  gene* 
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loufily  solicitecL  by  Admiral  Boussin,  was  oondemnedy  and  Bent  to 
Brest. 

This  gallant  expedition  made  but  very  little  noise  in  Fxanoe.  The 
opposition,  almost  always  blinded  by  party  rancour  to  the.gnund  in- 
terests of  nationality,  measured  out  its  praises  vith  ni^gaidly  pm- 
dence,  and  tlic  government  itself,  spoke  only  witb  eabdi^d  aatine- 
tion  of  a  success  which  seemed  to  ao  honour  to  its  firnmesB,  bniat 
which  it  feared  that  England  would  take  umbrage.  That  caantij 
was  indeed  disconcerted  by  the  event.  Unjust  and  jealous  EpeeAm 
were  delivered  on  the  subject  in  parliament.  Pitt  had  bequeathed 
to  his  successors  aU  the  gall  of  his  genius. 

England,  nevertheless,  was  then  potent  enough  througLourenon, 
not  to  envy  us  f  rench  a  moment  of  pride.  For  the  tnumpk  <^  our 
navy  before  Lisbon,  was  cruelly  compensated  in  London  ud  Bms- 
sels  by  the  defeats  of  our  diplomacy. 

But  in  order  fully  to  comprehend  how  much  it  was  '▼anqniihed 
and  humiliated,  it  is  indispensable  to  recapitulate  the  acts  c£  the 
Conference  of  London,  acts,  shrowded  moreover  in  a  deploraUe 
obscurity,  and  the  concatenation  of  which  forms  what  may  be  oaUed 
the  high  comedy  of  history. 

In  Its  protocol,  No.  I.,  that  of  Nov.  4,  1830^  ihe  Coafiuenoe  of 
London  had  confined  itself  to  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostalitieB  be- 
tween Holland  and  Belgium.  This  protocol  was  drawn  up  in  a  tone 
of  moderation.  The  five  great  powers  seemed  in  it  to  ascribe  to 
their  intervention  only  a  {>urely  philanthropic  chanuster;  they  daimed 
for  themselves  no  other  right  than  that  of  ^^faeHUatit^  the  solutioa 
of  the  political  questions." 

Belgium  could  not  have  refused  to  accede  to  an  act  of  tlus  nature 
without  proving  herself  resolved  to  proceed  towards  Holknd  in  die 
way  of  violence  and  conquest.  Accordingly,  the  protocol  of  the  4tl 
of  November  was  accepted  by  all  the  memliers  of  the  provisional  go- 
vernment of  Belgium,  not  excepting  M.  de  Potter. 

However,  as  this  protocol  contained  an  ambi^ous  phrase  leqpect- 
ing  the  line  of  the  armistice^  and  one  which  might  give  rise  to  the 
most  violent  consequences,  the  government  took  care  to  declaie,  in 
its  act  of  adhesion,  that  ^^  hf  the proposedUne^UwtdBntooi  AtUmii 
whichy  conformably  to  the  2d  article  of  the  fundamental  law  pf  Ae 
Netherlands^  separates  the  nortliemfrom  the  southern  provmees^  uh 
cbtdiTiff  the  left  hank  of  the  Scheldt.'^  This  reservation  was  vevy-dssr: 
'  it  proved  that  the  Belgians  gave  only  a  condttimud  adhesion  to  As 
protocol,  and  that  they  did  not  recognise  in  the  Confexenoe  flieridit 
of  determining,  at  its  good  pleasure,  on  what  bases  shoiiUL  last  the 
system  of  demarcation  between  the  two  countries  which  a  xevohition 
had  separated.         i 

But  diplomaejf  has  resources  all  its  own.  On  tiheir  iwtimi  ti>LQB- 
don,  the  two  commissioners  of  the  Conference,  MSCOutwiu^aid 
Bresson,  declared  that  the  important  reservation  mealianaa  abofs 
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had  been  accepted  by  tbem  only  as  a  simple  observation.  Tliey  even 
gave  it  to  be  understood  that  this  reservation  was  but  the  expression 
of  peculiar  views  entertained  by  M.  Tielemans,  who  was  appointed 
by  the  provisionar  government  to  confer  with  them. 

Could  M.  Tielemans,  in  a  negotiation  in  which  he  spoke  merely 
i»  the  ddegate  of  others,  have  presented,  as  his  personal  opmion,  a 
dause  on  which  depended  the  future  &te  of  his  coimtry?  The  sup- 
position was  absurd.  It  was,  however,  on  this  supposition  that  the 
Conference  proceeded  to  announce,  in  its  protocol  of  the  17  th  of 
November,  that  there  had  been,  on  the^rt  of  Belgium,  a  pwre  and 
simple  adhesion  to  the  protocol,  No.  I.  Whence  the  five  powers  drew 
this  strange  conclusion,  that  to  them  alone,  thencefortn,  belonged 
the  right  of  disposing  of  the  lot  of  Belgium,  and  that,  in  consenting 
to  a  suspension  of  arms,  the  latter  country  had  pledged  itself  not  only 
towards  Holland,  but  also  towards  the  five  great  courts. 

Thus  an  allegation,  unsupported  by  proof,  a  puerile  equivocation, 
Lad  sufficed  to  elevate  what  at  first  was  but  a  philanthropic  medi- 
mtion  to  the  importance  of  an  arbitrement,  admitting  neither  resistance 
nor  appeal  Yet  even  to  such  petty  schoolboy  trices  as  this  amounts 
the  cleverness  of  all  those  great  minds,  before  whoso  depth  and  com- 
pass the  common  order  of  men  bow  down  with  awe ! 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  usurpation  was  proclaimed;  it  remained 
cmly  to  give  it  efifect.  This  the  Conference  did  in  its  protocol  of  the 
20th  D«3ember,  which  declared  the  united  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands dissolved,  and  which  called  forth,  on  the  part  of  William,  a 
protest  we  have  already  cited. 

But  on  what  bases  was  this  separation  to  be  effected,  which  liad 
been  ratified  diplomatically?  And  what  would  be  the  respective 
limits  of  the  two  coimtriesr 

As  regarded  the  territorial  division,  three  points  were  Htigated, 

The  king  of  Holland  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  ne- 
gotiations of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  he  had  received  the  grand 
duchy  of  Luxembourg  in  compensation  for  the  Nassau  countries 
whicn  he  had  given  up.  He  demanded  that  province  in  consequence, 
in  the  name  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  and  in  that  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  But  to  this  the  Belgians  could  and  did  reply,  that 
imder  the  old  public  law,  Luxembourg  had  never  had  any  special 
relations  with  Germany;  that  since  its  acquisition  by  the  third  Duke 
of  Bnrgxmdy  down  to  the  French  conquest,  it  had  never  ceased  to  be 
reputed  an  integrant  part  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Nether-  ' 
lands;  and  that  its  relations  with  Germany  dated  only  firom  1815,  a 

Sjriod  at  which  it  had  been  fictitiously  given  in  exchange  for  the 
assau  dominions.  Now  William  had  himself  annulled  that  fiction 
by  uniting  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  in  the  most  complete 
manner,  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  an<f  by  indemnifying, 
out  of  the  property  of  the  state ^  his  son.  Prince  Frederick,  from  whom 
the  union  cut  off  the  future  sovereignty  of  the  grand  duchy.  These 

2  H  2 
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reasons  were  conclusive,  and  derived  irresistible  force  from  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Luxembourg  had  aaaociated 
themselves  with  the  Be^an  revolution. 

The  second  subject  oi  dispute  related  to  Limbouig.  Suppomu^ 
the  conquests  wrested  from  Holland,  from  1790  to  1813,  to  be  nuB 
and  void,  and  that  she  had  been  reconstituted  on  the  fbotang  of  an 
ancient  nation,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  diplomaticaUyy  Holland 
had  a  right  to  a  part  of  Limbourg.  For  she  possessed  theie  in  1790 
the  town  of  Vcnloo  and  fifty-three  villages,  ana  she  shared  llieie,  with 
the  prince  bishop  of  Li^ge,  the  sovereignty  of  the  city  of  Maas- 
tricht. But  ou^ht  such  argmnents  to  prevail  over  the  will  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Limbourg,  who  had  associated  themsehnai  with  flw 
revolution,  and  who  wished  to  be  Belgians? 

Tlie  third  question  had  reference  to  the  leH  bank  of  the  Scheldt 
Here  the  pretensions  of  Belgium  were  founded  neither  on  tieatiei, 
nor  on  an  energetic  and  incontestable  assent  of  the  population;  only 
the  Belgians  had  in  their  favour  every  consideration  of  the  fitness  of 
things,  for  if  deprived  of  the  lef^  hank  of  the  Scheldt,  Bdginm 
would  remain  exposed  on  that  side;  not  to  mention  that,  in  that 
case,  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  would  become  a  totally  illuaoiy 
stipulation.  Besides,  if  the  Dutch  remained  masters  of  the  lett  bank, 
that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  watercourses  constructed  for  the  disduuge 
of  the  waters  of  what  used  to  be  Austrian  Flanders,  what  was  to 
hinder  William  from  inundating  the  Belgian  territory  whenever  he 
pleased? 

To  these  three  territorial  questions  was  added  another  of  a  finan- 
cial nature.  What  was  to  be  the  share  apportioned  to  each  of  the 
two  countries  in  the  payment  of  the  deots  contracted  bj  the  two 
conjointly?  In  the  partition  of  these  liabilities,  was. regard  to  be 
had  or  not  to  their  origin? 

Such  were  the  difficulties  which  the  Conference,  in  its  uaoiped 
omnipotence,  had  to  solve :  and  it  did  not  heatate  to  do  ao  in  a  man- 
ner opposed  to  the  dearest  interests  of  Belgium. 

By  Its  protocol  of  Jan.  20,  1831,  it  decided— Ist,  "That  the 
limits  of  Holland  should  comprise  all  the  territories,  fortresBes,  towns, 
and  places  which  belonged  to  the  whilom  repubUc  of  the  united  pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands  in  the  year  1790,  which  was  settlinfflhe 
auestion  of  Limbourg  implicitly  in  favour  of  Holland;'  2dly,  "  Ihat 
ic  grand  duchy  of  jLuxembourg,  possessed  by  special  tide  by  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  made,  and  should  continue  to  make, 
part  of  the  Germanic  Confederation." 

Some  days  afterwards,  the  Conference  completed  the  ruin  of  Bel- 
gium by  the  protocol  of  the  27th  of  January,  by  exprcosly  lefbug 
It  possession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  and  proponng  diat  the 
Belgians  should  be  burdened  with  16*31  of  the  debts  of  the  kiag» 
dom,  taken  collectively,  and  without  reference  to  the  dzcumstanoei 
under  which  they  had  been  contracted. 
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tJpon  this,  William,  recognising  a  competence  he  had  at  first  de- 
nied, adhered  to  the  basis  of  the  separation  laid  down  in  the  pro- 
tocols of  the  20th  and  27th  of  January. 

Belgium,  on  the  contrary,  protested.  Vain  resistance!  The 
diplomatists  of  London  replied,  that  the  arrangements  made  by 
them  were  "fundamental  and  irrevocable  arrangements,''^ 
a  declaration  which  they  repeated,  with  the  addition  of  threats,  two 
months  afterwards-f 

Hitherto,  we  perceive,  the  Conference  had  shown  itself  invariably 
hostile  to  the  Belgians;  but  all  at  once  its  poUcy  assumed  an  altered 
aspect.  In  its  protocol  of  May  21,  1831,  it  did  not  shrink  from 
hinting  that  an  important  modification  was  about  to  be  made  in  the 
bases  of  separation  of  the  26th  and  27th  of  January,  notwithstand- 
ing these  were  fundamental  and  irrevocable  arrangements.  *'  The 
five  Powers,"  says  the  protocol  of  the  21st  of  May,  *'  promise  to 
enter  into  a  negotiation  with  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  the  object 
of  which  shall  be,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  possession  of  Luxem* 
bourg  to  Belgium,  in  consideration  of  equitable  compensations." 

The  fact  was,  that  serious  events  had  taken  place  during  the  course 
of  the  negotiations :  the  Belgian  Congress,  as  we  have  already  re- 
lated, had  been  made  the  dupe  of  an  intrigue  by  the  Palais  Royal; 
the  crown  oiFered  to  the  Due  de  Nemours,  and  refused  by  Louis 
Philippe,  had  brought  upon  the  Belgians  the  inevitably  stormy  and 
anarchical  reeency  of  M.  Surlet  de  Chokier;  lastly,  the  French  go- 
vernment had  for  ever  alienated  Belgium,  by  taking  part,  in  inten- 
tion, in  the  protocols  that  robbed  that  country,  after  it  had  formally 
announced,  when  its  object  had  been  to  defeat  a  rival  candidate, 
that  the  views  of  those  protocols  were  not  its  own,  and  that  in  its 
eyes  the  Conference  of  London  was  but  a  simple  mediation.f    Thus 

•  Protocol  of  the  19th  of  February,  1831,  signed  Esterhazy,  Wessemherg.  Talley- 
rand, Palmerston,  Bulow,  Lieven,  and  Mastuszewicz. 

H.  Nothomb  has  written  a  book  on  the  Belgian  leTolution,  in  which  he  has  dis- 
played sagacity  and  talent.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  diplomacy  in  this 
work,  which  is,  in  reality,  but  an  awkward  justification  of  the  acts  of  the  Conference  of 
London.  M.  Nothomb  cites  in  his  book  part  of  the  protocol  of  the  1 9th  of  February; 
Imt  he  does  not  care  to  cite  the  most  important  part  of  it,  that,  namely,  in  which  the 
Hve  powers  talk  of  ^i)ie\r  fundamental  and  irrevocable  arrangements.  The  omission  is 
sigmficant!  M.  Nothomb  has  been  constrained  to  mutilate  liistory,  in  order  to  avoid 
condemning  the  Conference. 
-  I  Protocol  No.  22,  April  17. 

X  On  the  1st  of  February,  1831,  M.  Sebastiani  wrote  the  following  letter  to  M. 
Bresson: 

**  Monsieur, — If,  as  I  hope,  you  have  not  yet  communicated  to  the  Belgian  go- 
vernment the  protocol  of  the  27th  of  January,  you  will  prevent  that  communication, 
l)ecause  the  king's  government  has  not  adhered  to  its  arrangements.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  the  debt,  and  that  of  the  settlement  of  the  extent  and  limits  of  the 
Belgian  and  Dutch  territories,  we  have  always  held  tliat  the  free  co-operation  and 
consent  of  the  two  states  were  necessary.  The  Conference  of  London  is  a  mediation^ 
and  the  king's  intention  is,  that  it  should  never  lose  that  character.  Accept,  &c 
(Signed)  "HORACE  SEBASTIANL" 

This  letter,  being  communicated  to  the  congress  whilst  it  was  discussing  the  rival 
pretensions  of  the  Due  de  Nemours  and  the  Due  de  Leuchtemburg,  contributed  to 
the  defeat  of  the  latter. 
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humiliated,  repulsed,  and  deceived,  Belgium  at  last  witbdzew  from 
France,  and  attached  herself  to  Englaml:  and  then  (thankB  to  the 
victorious  ascendanjcy  of  the  English  over  the  Conlleraice)  Bel^um 
found  only  supporters  in  those  who  had  just  before  been  her 
enemies. 

Such  was  the  triumph  of  English  influence,  that  an  KngliA 
prince,  Leojpold  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  came  soon  to  be  regaided  as  the 
only  possible  sovereign  for  Belgium:  and  in  order  to  hasten  his 
election,  the  Conference  drew  up  the  &mous  protocol  known  by  the 
name  of  the  treaty  of  the  eiglUeen  articles. 

This  protocol  was  as  favourable  to  Belgium  as  those  of  ihe  20di 
and  27  th  were  pernicious.  The  iivejpowers  decided  this  time  duKfe 
the  question  of  Lfuxembourg  was  distmct  from  the  HoUando-BelgiG 
question,  and  that  pending  the  controversy,  the  BelgiajQB  should 
keep  the  grand  duchy,  of  which  they  were  in  occupatson.  Hie 
five  powers  furthermore  insured  to  Belgium  all  the  guaiantees  on 
account  of  which  it  desired  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt.  It  was 
specified  that  Belgium  should  be  entitled  to  that  portion  of  eove- 
reignty  in  the  city  of  Maestricht,  which  did  not  beionff  to  Holland 
in  1790.  Lastly,  the  principle  of  apportioning  the  debt  with  refe- 
rence to  the  circumstances  of  its  contraction,  was  formally  adopted. 

The  Conference  could  not  more  completely  renounce  its  own 
work;  it  could  not  in  a  grosser  manner  overthrow  the  bases  laid. 
down  by  itself  in  the  protocols  of  January  the  20th  and  27th,  and 
by  itself  twice  dcdared  irrevocable. 

But  the  Conference  placed  a  condition  on. its  favours, — 'Ae  eko- 
tion  of  Prince  Leopola.  The  will  of  England  was  dcme:  Leopold 
was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Belmans  on  t£e  4th  of  June.  Amonff 
those  who  voted  against  the  Comerence's  candidate  we  must  cifte  M. 
Frison,  who  gave  the  reasons  for  his  vote  in  these  terms:  **  I  rdiise 
my  vote  to  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg  ....  because  that  prince 
can  only  accept  on  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  protocols;  beeaiae 
he  is  hostile,  I  do  not  say  to  the  French  government,  but  to  France; 
and  because  I  regard  every  anti-French  arrangement  as  a  misfortuiie 
for  my  coimtry. '  The  treaty  of  the  eighteen  artides  did  not,  oa 
the  whole,  find  a  favourable  reception  in  Brussels,  and  it  finniahai 
matter  for  a  very  brilliant  and  vehement  debate  in  the  oongiesa. 

From  the  rapid  statement  we  have  just  made,  zesnlt  the  two  fdl- 
lowinff  great  facts: 

As  long  as  French  influence  kept  its  ground  in  Brussels,  the  Gon^- 


The  danger  to  the  dynasty  having  passed  by,  the  fbUowing  aie  tiie  1 

5y  the  protocol  No.  21,  April  17,  the  goremment  adhered  to  that  of  the  SStfi  of 
anixary,  of  which  that  of  the  27th  was  bat  the  flnancial  oompkaaient: 
^The  French  plenipotentiaiy  declares  ofBdaUy,  by  ei^preM  oitder  of  the  Ung  tb 
master — 

^That  France  adheres  to  the  protocol  of  the  20th  of  JamiazT,  18S1 ;  iSbatL  ft  es- 
tircly  approves  the  limits  marked  out  in  this  act  for  Beldam;  tnat  it  will  ncaffiSm 
the  sovereign  of  Belgium  only  in  so  fitf  as  he  shall  have  fU^  aooeded  to  all  thtSV" 
ditions  and  cUuises  (Mf  the  ftmdamental  protocol  of  Jon.  SO,  ISSl." 
This  is  called  cleverness! 
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ference  showed  a  systematic  hostility  to  Belgium,  and  laboured  to 
render  it  petty  and  feeble. 

The  day  the  English  influence  prevailed  in  Brussels  the  Confer-, 
ence  suddenly  changed  its  poUcy,  did  not  hesitate  flagrantly  to  belie 
its  own  affirmations,  and  thought  only  of  strengthening  Belgium, 
oat  of  hatied  to  France. 

The  port  played  by  Talleyrand  in  London  was  one,  therefore, 
of  utter  insignificance.  He  signed  protocols  that  weakened  Bel- 
gium when  uiat  country  held  out  her  hands  to  France,  and  he 
signed  that  which  rendered  her  strong  at  the  moment  she  separated 
&om  France. 

And  what  motive  so  imperiously  constrained  the  French  ambas- 
sador to  this  inconceivable  abandonment  of  all  the  interests  of  his 
country?  When  it  was  proposed  to  strengthen  Belgium  against 
I^nnce,  could  he  not  have  said : 

In  rejecting  Belgium  which  offered  itself,  and  in  refusing  the 
crown  to  the  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  French  government  has 
given  an  incontestable  proof  of  moderation.  We  (ill  on  Europe  to 
admit  this.  It  has  been  the  wish  of  the  Conference  in  the  protocols 
of  the  20th  and  27th  of  January,  to  render  Belgium  small  and  weak. 
Right  or  wrong  it  wished  this;  but  at  all  events  it  declared  its  will 
on  this  point  mimutable.  It  cannot  now  retract  this  declaration 
without  lyinff  in  the  face  of  Europe,  the  destinies  of  which  it  arro- 
gates to  itself  the  right  of  determining.  What  then  has  taken  place 
since  the  20th  of  January,  which  can  suddenly  have  rendered  un- 
just and  pernicious,  what  at  that  time  was  acknowledged  as  just  and 
useful?  If  you  have  sided  with  Belgium,  only  because  Belgium  has 
become  estranged  from  us,  you  must  then  acknowledge  that  the  bond 
which  holds  you  together  here  is  your  common  hatred  to  France;, 
that  respect  for  vested  rights,  that  the  faith  of  treaties  are  pretexts 
covering  the  terror  that  arms  you  against  us  and  the  inveterate  hos- 
tility with  which  we  have  inspired  you.  Well  then,  if  that  be  so, 
allow  us  to  aid  you  in  the  work  of  our  own  destruction.  .  In  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  vanquished  France  had  perhaps  to  submit  to  the 
law  of  the  strong  hand.  In  the  Conference  of  London,  thank  Hea- 
ven she  does  not  stand  as  a  victim  to  receive  the  consequences  of 
her  reverses,  and  bear  this  in  mind,  she  holds  in  her  hand  the  key 
of  that  bag  full  of  tempests  of  which  Canning  used  to  talk. 

What  answer  could  the  foreign  diplomatists  have  made  to  kn- 
mage  Uke  this?  Those  who  directed  the  policy  of  France  must 
have  been  men  of  very  mean  capacity,  did  they  not  know  that  if 
Louis  PhiUppe's  dynasty  had  reasons  for  dreading  war,  the  foreign 
powers  had  far  more  urgent  reasons  for  shunning  it.  Might  not  me 
representatives  of  the  JPalais  Royal,  if  they  had  possessed  any 
sagacity,  have  taken  advantage  of  our  enemies'  terrors,  as  the  latter 
contrived  to  take  advantage  of  the  fears  entertained  by  the  partisans 
of  the  new  dynasty  ? 

There  was  something  paltry  and  vile  assuredly,  in  renouncing  that 
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lofty  and  generous  policy  which  would  have  for  ever  cemented  the 
union  betwen  Belgian  and  France :  but  the  policy  of  dynastic  self- 
ishness once  adopted,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  lender  it  less 
ruinous. 

In  fact,  after  the  election  of  the  Due  de  Nemours  had  been  an- 
nulled by  the  refusal  of  the  King  of  the  French,  Belgium  did  not 
yet  cease  to  be  a  subject  of  great  European  embarrassment.  The 
question  of  its  partition  was  seriously  entertained. 

According  to  the  plan  proposed,  France  would  have  obtained  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  and  the  northern  would  have  been 
restored  to  Holland;  Prussia  would  have  laid  hold  on  the  two  banks 
of  the  Mouse  and  die  Moselle,  and  Antwerp  would  have  been  given 
up  to  England.  We  have  grounds  for  affirming  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  wdllinghr  acquiesced  in  this  plan,  which  was  approved  of 
bjr  the  Due  de  Mortcmart.  Nicolas  was  very  well  pleased  to  turn 
aside  the  ambition  of  France  towards  the  Netnerlands,  in  which  case 
she  would  liave  menaced  none  but  the  English.  As  for  Austria, 
all  whose  thoughts  were  engrossed  with  hatred  of  revolutions,  she 
would  not  have  been  sorry  to  see  the  Belgians  chastised  for  their 
recent  insurrection. 

Once  more  we  repeat,  it  would  have  been  little  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  the  French  nation  to  accept  a  share  in  the  profits  of 
such  a  spoliation.  But,  upon  the  selfish  principles  of  those  who  go- 
verned her,  this  policy  would  at  least  have  worn  the  semblance  ci 
ability,  for  it  afforded  a  means  of  employing  the  restless  temper  of 
the  !brench  people;  it  would  have  consoled  France  for  her  losses 
in  1815,  by  modifjdng  the  treaties  of  Vienna  to  her  advantage, 
and  it  would  have  disconcerted  the  warlike  enthusiasm  of  the  oppo- 
sition. 

The  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal  comprehended  nothing  of  this. 
Its  poUcy,  devoid  of  courage  and  high  feeling  was  still  more  destitute 
of  sagacity.  It  left  Lord  Ponsonby  to  get  up  orange  plots  unhindered 
in  Belgium,  with  no  other  view  than  mat  of  forcing  the  country  into 
the  arms  of  England ;  it  left  him  to  cajole  (pid  threaten  tiie  congress  by 
turns  in  order  to  detach  it  from  us,  to  our  merited  confusion;  lastly, 
after  having  forced  Louis  Philippe  to  refuse  on  behalf  of  his  son  a 
crown  he  nevertlieless  ardently  desired,  it  stripped  tiie  dynasty 
which  an  immortal  revolution  had  recently  createa,  not  only  of  aU 
popularity  in  France,  but  also  of  all  moral  influence  in  Europe.   . 

As  for  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  truth  is,  he  was  incompetent  and 
subaltern ;  his  colleagues  in  the  Conference  made  use  of  his  reputa- 
tion against  himself,  bent  him  to  their  schemes  by  appearing  de- 
lighted with  his  bons  moU^  and  played  upon  him  like  a  child:  a 
grave  lesson,  and  one  that  ^ows  that  a  policy  always  wants  ability 
tiiat  lacks  elevation  and  integrity. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A  SOLEMN  moment  was  at  Hand  in  France.  A  discussion  preg- 
nant with  immense  consequences  was  about  to  b^in.  Poland  totter- 
ing to  its  fall,  and  threatemng  to  bring  down  with  it  the  old  preponde- 
rance of  the  west;  the  papacy  violently  reinstated  in  its  temporal 
sovereignty,  and  thereby  become  once  more  the  accomplice  of  all 
earthly  tyrannies;  four  powers  labouring  hard  to  repair,  to  the 
detriment  of  one,  the  Europ^n  balance  which  had  been  disturbed 
by  the  emancipation  of  Belgium;  lastly,  France  abandoning  the 
guardianship  of  the  perturbed  world  to  the  hands  of  some  proud 
and  incompetent  men ; — such  were  the  interests  at  stake,  such  were 
the  questions  to  be  discussed  and  resolved. 

Never,  accordingly,  did  a  new  chamber  present  itself  imder  cir- 
cumstances of  more  nigh  wrought  anxious  expectation.  So  great  a 
quarrel  would  arouse  no  common  passions. 

Besides  the  intense  interest  excited  by  foreign  affairs,  every  one 
was  impatient  for  the  solution  of  the  perilous  problem  submitted 
to  the  nation,  namely,  was  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  peerage 
to  be  retained? 

To  ^rant  only  to  the  head  of  the  state  the  privilege  of  hereditary 
succession,  was  evidently  to  isolate  monarchy,  to  withdraw  its  na- 
tural supports,  and  by  putting  it  in  a  wholly  exceptional  position 
/  at  the  summit  of  society,  to  condemn  it  to  a  precarious  existence, 
always  menacing  or  always  menaced.  But  in  this  last  blow  dealt  to 
feudality,  in  this  last  humiliation  inflicted  on  an  expiring  aristocracy, 
in  this  depreciation  of  royalty  which  was  to  be  brought  down  to  the 
condition  of  existing  only  by  favour,  there  was  something  sin^- 
larly  flattering  to  the  pride  of  the  dominant  class.  The  abolition 
of  the  hereditary  peerage  was,  therefore,  made  a  sine  qud  nan  by 
many  electoral  colleges,  and  the  bourgeoisie  insisted  with  extraordi- 
nary importunity  on  what  it  ignorantly  regarded  as  the  completion 
of  its  victory. 

On  the  23d  of  July  the  king  repaired  to  the  Palais  Bourbon, 
where  the  members  of  the  peerage  had  modestly  joined  the  com- 
mons. The  times  were  gone  by  then  when  the  royal  sittings  were 
held  in  the  Luxembourg  if  not  m  the  Louvre. 

The  king  was  cheered  on  his  entrance  into  the  legislative  assembly; 
but  when,  contrary  to  usaffe,  a  herald  cried  out  "  The  Queen !"  there 
was  silence  in  that  assembly  of  jealously  susceptible  bourgeois. 

The  king's  speech  was  remarkable  for  a  certain  tone  of  haughtiness 
that  indicated  the  presence  of  Casimir  Perier  in  the  royal  councils. 
It  dealt  insult  to  republican  opinions.  It  asserted  the  extent  of  pub- 
lic distress,  without  any  other  show  of  concern  than  a  cold  admira- 
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tion  for  the  patience  of  the  people.  As  to  events  abroad,  the  speech 
announced  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  such  as  it  existed 
in  1815,  had  ceased  to  be;  that  the  fortresses  erected,  not  to  protect 
Belgium,  but  to  threaten  France,  were  to  be  demolished;  that  in  the 
south,  the  French  vessels  had  forced  the  entrance  of  the  Tagus,  and 
that  the  tricolour  flag  was  waving  under  the  walls  of  LiBbon.  Baft 
these  announcements  were  followed  bj  a  discouraging  and  portentooi 
passage : — "  After  having  offered  my  mediation  in  favour  or  Poland,* 
said  the  kinij,  "  I  called  forth  that  of  the  other  Powers,"  therefaj 
mvin^  it  to  be  understood  tliat  the  proffered  mediation  Iiad  been  le- 
jectcd.  B^ond  this,  there  was  not  a  word  of  hope  for  nnhapiij 
Poland.  The  government  contented  itself  with  owning  that  m 
courage  of  the  roles  had  awakened  the  old  affections  of  l^ancep  and 
it  called  to  mind  the  fact  tliat  the  nationnlitj  of  Poland  had  rensftel 
time  and  its  vicissitudes. 

It  was  observed  that  while  the  king  was  speaking,  Casmxr  Pericr 
kept  a  manuscript  of  the  speech  before  him  and  loUowcd  him  fine 
for  line, — a  public  verification,  the  indecency  of  which  attested  the 
dccUnc  of  the  monaR'hical  principle. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  royal  speech  was  favourably  received  in  the 
assembly  and  out  of  doors.  The  Russian  ambassador,  Pozzo  di 
Borgo,  did  not  attend  with  the  other  members  of  the  diplomatio 
body ;  and  his  absence,  whether  concerted  or  not,  was  of  service  to 
the  ministry.  But  that  evening  a  rumour  spread  through  Paris  drew 
off  attention  in  some  degree  from  political  topics.  News  arrived 
that  M.  de  Flassans  had  died  suddenly  at  Calais  on  his  return  fiom 
England  in  company  with  his  aunt,  the  Baronne  de  Feuch^rcs.  HoB 
casualty,  though  in  itself  of  no  importance,  nevertheless  prodnoed 
an  intcfhse  sensation,  whether  from  the  opening  it  afforded  to  the 
surmises  of  curiosity,  or  from  the  matter  it  presented  for  the  haxA 
interpretations  of  party  spirit. 

The  president  of  tlie  chamber  was  to  be  nominated.  The  choioe 
of  the  opposition  fell  on  M.  Laffittc.  As  a  member  of  the  late  ca- 
binet his  election  would  have  been  a  crushing  blow  to  his  succeaeoxfl. 
Casimir  Pericr  felt  this,  and  relying  on  the  need  the  bourgeois  had 
of  hi&  own  intemperate  vehemence,  he  declared  that  the  Section  of 
Laffittc  would  be  followed  bjr  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry. 

The  opposition  redoubled  its  efforts,  and  the  war  dedarca  acainst 
Casimir  P6rier  by  the  journals  of  the  rote  gmtche  was  wagea  with 
astonishing  vigour.  They  remarked  that  care  l^d  been  taken  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne  to  avoid  specifying  the  fortresses  that  were 
to  be  demolished  in  Belgium,  which  reduced  a  pompous  promise  to 
an  undignified  e<juivocation ;  they  insisted  on  the  weakness  of  Don 
Miguel,  the  provisional  possessor  of  a  contested  throne,  the  sovereign 
of  a  secondary  kingdom,  a  prince  isolated  in  Europe;  and  bitteny 
contrasting  the  forcible  entrance  of  the  Tagus  witn  the  abandon-^ 
inent  of  t^t  Poland  whose  heroism  the  crown  extolled,  but  whose 
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natianaHty  it  did  not  daic  to  recognise^  they  accused  the  ministry  of 
lumng  shown  detennination  only  where  there  was  no  danger,  and  of 
hsTing  cloaked  its  pusillammity  under  its  arrogance. 

At  the  same  time  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  EngUsh 
pailiament  arrived  in  Paris,  proceedings  flady  at  yariance  with  the 
■peech  of  the  Idn^  of  the  French.  Upon  a  question  put  by  Lord  Aber- 
deen zespecting  uie  intended  demohtion  of  fortresses  '^  erected,"  his 
kndihip  said,  '^  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  defending  the  Netherlands 
Imt  of  Ae^pngr  France  m  clieck"  Lord  Grey  replied  "  that  the  matter 
was  still  under  discussion;  that  in  a  protocol  which  France  had  been 
eaJuded  from  participating  in  for  obvious  reasons;"  it  had  been  set- 
tled, indeed,  that  a  part  ot  the  fortresses  should  be  dismantled;  but 
that  in  tJbe  same  protocol  the  ^i/r  powers  had  reserved  to  themselves 
the  light  '*  of  determining  what  fortresses  sliould  be  dismantled.** 
And  to  this  reply,  so  insulting  to  France,  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington 
added  these  words,  more  insulting  still,  ''  I  learn  with  pleasure  that 
the  four  powers  alone  have  concurred  in  the  arrangement,  and 
that  France  has  been  excluded  from  the  deliberations.  I  regret  that 
the  noble  lord  has  no  explanations  to  oficr  on  the  subject  of  Por- 
tugaL  I  confess  I  felt  humiliated  when  I  heard  that  the  tricolour 
fh^  was  waving  under  the  walls  of  Lisbon"  (prolonged  cheers^. 

Such  words  udd  bare  the  whole  falsehood  of  the  English  albance. 
The  national  feeling  was  aroused  against  a  government  so  little  ca« 
pable  of  making  France,  or  itself,  respected.  A  circular  addressed 
ij  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers  to  their  respective  consuls 
in  the  states  of  the  Church,  was  published  at  the  same  period  in  tlie 
Gazette  of  Augsburg^  and  put  the  climax  to  the  affliction  of  all  the 
light  thinking  part  of  the  nation.  The  circular  stated,  that  *'  The 
v^resentatives  of  the  powers  have  deemed  it  right  to  testify  to  his 
holiness  the  lively  interest  their  respective  courts  take  in  the  main- 
tenance of  public  tranquillity  in  the  states  of  the  church;  sentiments 
which  haoe  been  already  expressed  by  the  French  government  in  a  note 
presented  byits  envoy  at  Rome  the  \9th  of  April  of  t/iis  year"*  So 
then  the  French  ffovemment  had  not  shrunk,  when  pontifical 
vengeance  was  at  the  highest,  from  joining  with  the  other  courts  in 
condemning  those  unfortunate  Italian  patriots  who  yet  had  become 
insnigents  only  in  inutation  of  France's  example,  on  the  faith  of  its 
dedaiations,  and,  for  some  time,  with  its  cooperation ! 

It  was  wliilc  these  things  were  pending  that  M.  de  Si^monviUe, 
the  grand  referendary,  conceived  the  idea  of  displaying  in  the  house 
of  peers  the  colours  taken  by  the  French  army  at  Ulm  in  1805,  and 
which  had  been  hidden  till  then  in  a  secret  and  inviolable  asylimi. 
The  king's  eldest  son  was  in  his  place  as  a  member  of  the  house  of 
peers  the  dav  this  unexpected  display  was  made.  ^' Prince,^'  said  M. 
de  Semonville  to  him,  "to  vou  henceforth  belongs  the  right  of  draw- 
ing llie  sword  in  defence  of  these  trophies."    The  young  man  made 

•  Ciicular,  dated  July  9, 1831, 
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a  suitable  reply.  But  this  scene,  got  up  for  effect,  could  find  no 
£ivour  in  the  eyes  of  an  intelligent  ana  sarcastic  people.  It  was 
plainly  shown  how  silly  and  even  ludicrous  was  this  epic  demonstn* 
don  contrasted  with  so  many  facts  all  proving  that  France  was 
dynndling  down  day  by  day. 

The  opposition  was  thus  skirmishing  in  anticipation  of  the  ap* 
preaching  warfare  of  the  tribune,  when  the  anniversary  of  the  re- 
volution of  July  came  round.  The  f(}te  was  an  affecting  one  fiom 
the  enthusiasm  mingled  with  sadness  and  anxiety  that  seemed  at  fint 
likely  to  characterize  it.  But  a  false  rumour  having  been  spread  an. 
the  29th  that  the  Poles  had  just  obtained  a  signal  victory,  there  was 
a  sudden  burst  of  joy  in  Paris,  unparalleled,  perhaps,  in  the  annak 
of  public  festivals.  That  people  which  had  scarcely  been  moved  by 
its  own  success  before  Lisbon,  gave  itself  up  to  indescribable  trans- 
ports  when  it  believed  Poland  to  be  victorious.  People  ran  about 
the  streets  waving  tricolour  flags  and  shedding  tears  of  ecstasy ;  some 
were  even  seen  dancing  in  the  squares  like  madmen :  sublime  mad- 
ness !     Others  sung  in  chorus,  "  The  victory  is  oursr 

This  rekindling  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  would  materially  in- 
fluence the  first  decisions  of  the  chamber.  M.  Girod  de  I'Ain,  the 
ministerial  candidate  put  forward  against  Laffitte,  had  a  majority  €£ 
but  five.  This  was  but  a  very  feeble  advantage  for  the  ministry; 
but  Laflitte  had  such  a  great  name,  the  services  he  had  rendered 
royalty  were  so  notable,  his  rival  was  so  obscure,  that  the  opposidon 
was  amazed  and  indignant  to  think  tliat  it  had  only  been  able  to  im- 
pair the  triumph  of  their  antagonists.  M.  Chambolle,  president's 
secretary,  immediately  resigned,  from  an  honourable  scruple  of  pa- 
triotism. Laffitte's  popularity  had  recovered  all  its  lustre ;  those  who 
voted  against  him  were  even  denounced  as  enemies  to  the  revolution 
of  July,  and  Dupont  de  TEurc  was  elected  vice-president  by  a  ma- 
jority of  ten  votes.  Irritated  by  this  unforeseen  check,  Casimir 
l?6rier  hastened  to  give  back  his  portfolio  into  the  king's  hands. 
MM.  Sebastiani,  Louis,  and  Montahvet,  followed  his  example.  The 
cabinet  was  dissolved. 

But  a  supplement  to  the  Momteur  was  suddenly  published  about 
two  o'clock  on  the  4th  of  August.  It  annoimced  that  the  kinff  of 
Holland,  having  determined  to  draw  the  sword  against  Belgium,  had 
resumed  hostilities  along  the  whole  Une.  The  ministers  immediately 
resumed  their  posts. 

Upon  the  firat  news  of  the  storm  impending  over  him,  Leopold 
had  written  to  the  king  of  the  French  to  ask  for  succour:  the  cabinet 
of  the  Palais  Royal  decided  that  an  army  of  50,000  men  should 
march  to  the  frontiers,  under  the  command  of  Greneral  Gerard* 
This  decision  was  announced  to  the  public  in  the  following  terms: 

"  The  kinff,  having  recognised  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  of 

Belgium  and  its  neutrality,  in  concert  with  England,  Austria,  Rua- 

ia,  and  Prussia,  and  the  circumstances  being  urgent,  complies  with. 

he  request  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians.   He  vrijl  cause  the  engage* 
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ments  entered  into,  by  common  accord  with  the  great  powers,  to  be 
respected." 

The  French  govemment,  after  having  everywhere  suffered  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  to  be  violated,  was  thus  itself  come  to 
violate  it  directly.  And  it  took  care  to  state  that,  if  it  interfered  in 
Belgium,  it  was  not  to  support  the  revolutionary  principle  there,  but 
to  enforce  respect  to  the  will  of  the  amphyctionio  council  sitting  in 
London.  Then,  fearing  that  this  marked  humility  was  not  enough, 
it  forthwith  ordered  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  apply  for  the  assent  of  the 
Conference,  bidding  him  explain  the  urgency  of  the  case  which  had 
forced  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal  to  anticipate  the  authorization 
of  the  four  great  powers.* 

The  indignation  felt  throughout  all  Holland  was  intense  when  it 
uras  known  that  the  French  were  interposing  in  the  quarrel  jb  the 
2iflme  of  the  Conference.  For  this  colour  given  to  the  intervention 
rendered  it  manifestly  unjust.  William's  conduct  towards  Belgium 
in  this  matter  had  not  been  very  honourable,  no  doubt,  since  he  pro- 
ceeded against  that  coimtry  by  way  of  surprise;  but,  diplomatically 
speaking,  he  was  in  the  right.  No  treaty  bound  him  to  tne  Belgians, 
who  were,  in  his  eyes,  but  rebels.  And  what  were  his  obHgations 
as  regarded  the  Conference?  He  had  consented  to  a  cessation  of 
arms  only  as  a  preliminary  measure,  which  was  to  lead  to  an  armistice 
that  had  not  been  concluded,  and  to  arrangements  that  had  not  been 
effected.  His  adhesion  to  the  protocols  of  the  20th  and  27th  of 
January  could  alone  have  bound  him,  if  the  five  powers,  after  de- 
claring the  compact  therein  irrevocable,  had  not  themselves  annulled 
it,  and  substituted  for  it  the  treaty  of  the  eighteen  articles.  Now, 
WiUiam  had  loudly  protested  against  the  eighteen  articles ;  and  it 
wras  he  who  could  reproach  the  Conference  with  the  violation  of  pre- 
cise and  formal  engagements.  The  Dutch,  therefore,  had  groimds 
for  considering  the  1  rcnch  intervention  marked  with  violence  and 
injustice,  from  the  moment  the  French  army,  instead  of  advancing 
in  the  name  of  the  revolutionary  principle,  or  of  some  violated 
French  interest,  presented  itself  but  as  the  gendarmerie  of  the  Holy 
Alliance. 

As  for  the  Belgians  (who  had  become  the  enemies  of  France  since 
their  advances  had  been  repulsed,  and  since,  by  flattering  them  with 
the  hope  of  absolute  independence,  they  had  been  given  interests 
hostile  to  those  of  the  French)  they  beheld  in  the  succours  brought 
them  by  the  latter  only  an  affront  to  their  honour.  Are  we,  then,  so 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  French,  they  said,  that  they  deem 

•  Protocol  No.  31.  At  the  meeting  of  the  6th  of  August,  Lord  Falmerston  in- 
fonned  the  Conference  that  the  British  government  had  given  orders  to  a  division  of 
the  fleet  to  rendezvous  in  the  Downs.  The  Prince  de  Talleyrand  announced  that,  at 
the  request  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  French  govemment  had  decided  to 
march  an  army  to  the  aid  of  Belgium.  The  Conference  declared  that  the  entiy  of 
the  French  troops  into  Belgium  should  he  regarded  as  having  taken  place,  not  with 
dn  intention  proper  to  France  individuaUy^  hut  for  an  object  towards  which  Ae  i 
deliberations  should  be  directed^ 
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US  incapable  of  defending  ourselves  without  their  aid?  Tbere  wb 
soon  but  one  voice  on  this  point  in  Brussels;  and  public  opinion  im- 
peratively called  on  the  executive  to  respect  the  12lBt  aztide  of  the 
Belgian  constitution,  which  says,  "  Tio  foreign  troop  can  occupy  or 
pass  through  the  territory,  except  by  virtue  of  a  law."  The  Beteiia 
government  was,  therefore,  forced  to  yield,  and  Marshal  Gterazd  iiad 
to  suspend  his  march. 

Thus,  by  an  inconceivable  accumulation  of  blunders,  the  cabinet 
of  the  Palais  Royal  flatly  belied  its  avowed  policy;  oni&isBed  itadf 
vassal  to  the  Conference,  placed  the  army  in  a  ridiculoua  light,  and 
made  France  odious  both  to  Holland,  on  which  she  dedaied  unjut 
war,  and  to  Belgium,  whose  jealousy  she  imprudently  provoked. 

I1ic  Dutch,  meanwhile,  had  entered  Belmum  in  three  divisions, 
which  advanced  rapidly,  extending  from  Maestiicht  to  Breda.  To 
meet  this  invasion,  Belgium  had  two  small  armies,  that  of  the  Meiae 
and  that  of  the  Scheldt,  the  spMcedy  jtmction  of  which  was  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Leopold  joined  the  army  of  the  Sdieldt  on  the 
8tli  of  August,  near  Arschot,  where  he  waited  for  the  azmy  of  the 
Meuse.  llicre,  turning  a  deaf  car  to  counsels  dictated  try  mean  and 
overweening  jealousy,  he  wrote  to  Marshal  Gerard  to  advance  wi& 
speed.  On  ^e  10th  he  was  giving  orders  to  attack  Montai^pe, 
when  word  was  brought  him  that  the  army  of  the  Menaey  havinff 
boon  attacked  on  the  march  from  Hasselt  to  Tonsies,  had  scattend 
without  fighting;  that  the  rout  ^vas  complete,  and  that  he  himsdf 
was  in  danger  of  being  cast  off.  He  immediately  fell  bock  on  Loo- 
vain.  Tlie  Dutch  attacked  him  before  that  cily  on  the  22d,  forced 
him  to  retreat,  and  blockaded  Louvain,  which  soon  sunendezed.  - 

Belgium  was  on  the  very  verge  of  ruin.  But  by  this  time  the 
French  were  entering  Brusseb,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  by  his 
father's  orders,  led  back  his  victorious  troops  to  Holland.  Wi&ianL 
had  not  yet  made  all  the  necessary  preparations,  and  he  was  watinfipd, 
for  the  moment,  with  having  shown  the  Conference  what  he  was  car 
pable  of  attempting  and  accompHshing. 

Far  superior  in  intelUgencc  to  those  who  then  guided  the  coonsdi 
of  France,  William  had  clearly  discerned  that  the  apparent  oonooid 
of  the  great  powers  concealed  strong  dissensions;  that,  collectZTdy, 
the  powers  made  a  show  of  dictatorial  pretenaona,  to  which  their 
effective  means  were  far  from  corresponding;  that  to  make  them  moce 
compliant,  it  was  only  necessary  to  defy  them;  and  that  the^  woold 
be  ail  submission  upon  the  least  threat  being  held  out  of  finng  the 
mine  then  dug  under  all  Europe.  The  event  proved  the  jnstness  of 
tliese  views.  To  uphold  the  honour  of  his  motto,  ''Je  numtiimdrai^ 
the  King  of  Holland  had  imposed  on  himself  a  perseverance  and  an 
audacity  as  successful  as  tliey  were  grand;  and  it  was  his  fortune,  as 
we  shall  see,  not  only  to  hola  the  great  powers  in  check  mf%^tA%mnA0A^ 
but  also  to  force  them,  once  again,  to  recede  from  their  smemnly  ex- 
pressed will. 

Whilst  the  sovereign  of  a  little  people  of  two  million  Bonis  ooold 
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employ  this  system  of  intimidation  witli  such  happy  efiect,  and  without 
exposing  the  general  peace,  the  incompetent  men  who  composed  the 
!French  government  did  not  even  think  of  making  trial  of  it,  though 
liaving  at  their  disposal  a  nation  of  thirtj-ihree  millions  of  men,  an 
exuberant  youth,  and  a  mass  of  soldiers  filled  with  the  leoollectioiiB 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  Marshal  Soult,  minister  of  war,  an- 
nounced to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  that  ^^  the  French  army,  be- 
£»re  evacuating  Belgium,  would  wait  until  the  questions,  on  account 
of  which  it  had  put  itself  in  motion,  had  been  decided/'  But  the 
■Conference  had  ordered  otherwise;*  and  the  French  army  returned 
from  its  miUtary  parade  without  having  even  enjoyed  the  satisfaction 
of  throwing  down  the  Waterloo  lion  on  its  way. 

Meanwhile,  the  address,  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
Kad  been  submitted  to  the  chamber  of  deputies;  and  the  debate  be- 
gan on  the  9th  of  August. 

The  ministry,  assailed  ^vith  regai'd  to  the  whole  body  of  its  policy, 
pleaded  its  cause  much  better  than  had  been  expected.  What  were 
the  griefs  of  the  opposition?  it  asked.  Sprung  from  a  tempest  that 
•seemed  destined  to  sweep  the  nations  towards  chaos,  the  French  go- 
vernment had  sought  to  restore  universal  quiet ;  was  there  no  great- 
ness in  tliis  lofty  moderation?  Was  it,  then,  so  blamable  to  have 
preferred  to  the  ferocious  pleasure  of  throwing  the  world  into 
confusion,  the  glory  of  saving  it  from  the  twofold  scourge  of  de- 
mocracy and  conquest?  Tlic  government  was  reproached  with 
having  abandoned  Italy  to  the  Austrians,  Belgium  to  the  English, 
and  Poland  to  the  Russians :  idle  and  declamatory  reproaches !  Had 
not  every  thing  that  could  have  been  attempted  in  reason,  been 
tried  in  favour  of  Italy  ?  Had  not  the  existing  ministry,  in  taking 
office,  found  the  Austrian  invasion  a  part  of  the  embarrassing  legacy 
bequeathed  to  them  by  their  predecessors.  They  liad  demanded, 
diey  had  obtained  the  evacuation  of  the  Roman  states:  could  more 
be  required  of  them  ?  If  the  national  frontiers  had  not  been  carried 
forward  to  the  Rhine,  if  Belgium  had  not  been  united  with  France, 
if  the  king,  doing  violence  to  his  family  affections,  had  not  accepted 
the  crown  offered  to  his  son,  it  was  because  there  were  grave  and 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  all  this.  Would  the  opposition  have 
had  the  government  run  the  risk  of  kindling  a  blaze  throughout  all 
JEurope,  for  no  other  end  than  aggrandisement?  Would  it  have 
had  the  government,  in  the  hope  of  a  doubtful  conquest,  make  an 
enemy  of  tlie  English  people,  tne  only  potent  ally  the  revolution  of 

*  l^tocol  Na  31.  **  The  Confcrenoe  declared  that  the  eziensioa  to  be  giren  to 
the  o]x>rations  of  the  French  troops,  and  the  duration  of  their  stay  in  Belgium,  should 
he  fixed  by  common  accord;  that  they  should  not  cross  the  ancient  limits  of  Holland; 
that  tlieir  operations  should  be  confined  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Mease,  and  that,  in 
no  case,  should  they  arrive  either  at  Maestricht  or  at  Venloo." 

Protocols  32,  33,  and  34.  **  The  Conference  has  appropriated  to  itself  the  measure 
spontaneously  adopted  by  France.  Account  has  been  rendered  to  it  of  the  macch 
luid  retreat  of  the  French  army." 
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July  had  given  to  France?  Ouglit  the  government  to  have  tlizea^ 
ened  with  the  revival  of  French  ambition,  so  many  iiatiomi  BtiH 
mindful  of  Napoleon  and  his  wan,  and  have  given  them  to  believe 
that  the  fifteen  years  of  humiliation  endured  1^  Europe  were  about 
to  be  renewed  and  continued?  Would  France  find  bendf  in  a 
lowered  position,  when  she  should  show  herself  at  once  disintezested 
and  formidable?  It  was  childish,  after  all,  to  suppose  that  the  Bd- 
^gians  would  become  Rngliah  because  an  fki^liah  prince  had  beoome 
their  king,  as  if  the  interests  of  nations,  their  afiections,  thdr  mate- 
rial and  moral  existence,  could  depend  on  the  spot  on  which  it  lad 
pleased  Providence  to  place  the  country  of  their  sovereiflnfl  I  Asibr 
Poland,  her  courage  was  admirable  undoubtedly,  and  iier  cliaMtgw 
were  deserving  of  everlasting  pity :  but,  after  all,  how  was  she  to  be 
aided?  Separated  from  France  by  the  whole  breadth  of  the  oonti* 
nent,  by  a  space  of  four  hundred  leagues,  her  geographical  pontka 
condemned  France  to  unavailing  sorrow,  to  the  expresrion  of  wubei 
without  weight.  To  march  an  army  to  her  succour  would  have 
been  to  resume  Napoleon's  gigantic  enterprises  at  the  point  when 
they  had  fatally  broken  down.  And  for  what  purpose  f  To  fbioe 
Austria  and  rrussia  immediately  to  conclude  an  aDianoe  fer  life  or 
death  with  Russia,  so  that  on  arriving  at  Warsaw  the  French 
soldiers  would  find  there  nothing  but  a  deserted  site,  and  the  tooifai 
of  its  inhabitants!  Reconstitute  Poland?  Napoleon  himaelfy  at 
Tilsit,  had  not  been  equal  to  the  task,  Napolecm  though  he  waSi 
and  though  he  had  under  him  five  hundred  thousand  invincifale 
soldiers.  Now  what  had  been  too  much  for  that  prodigious  man, 
who  had  been  used  to  make  sport  of  partitioning  Europe  with  his 
sword,  could  this  have  been  attempted  by  the  ministers  or  1831  widi 
impunily ,  with  an  incomplete  army,  as  yet  badly  organised,  and  con^ 
posed  ot  conscripts?  To  recognise  the  nationality  of  Polaad  woold 
nave  been  but  an  imprudent  braggadocio,  whilst  the  means  of  np 
porting  that  declaration  were  wanting.  The  government  had  ther^ 
lore  done  all  it  was  possible  for  it  to  do,  in  ofiering  its  mediatka, 
and  calling  forth  that  of  the  other  powers.  It  was  fiill  time  that 
the  opposition  should  explain  itself.  Uniyersal  war,  war  to  the 
death,  was  this  what  it  desired?  In  that  case  it  was  u^oX  to  warn 
it  that  the  question  was  no  longer  between  peace  and  war,  bnft  be- 
tween war  and  liberty,  for  a  people  committed  to  such  enterprissi 
has  no  leisure  to  stop  and  set  its  house  in  order.  Battles  and  tomnlt 
abroad,  demand  absolute  quiet  and  silence  at  home.  Despotism  is 
the  necessary  counterpart  of  victory.  Napoleon  proved  thu,  and  so 
did  the  Convention  before  him,  by  acts  that  will  never  be  eficed 
irom  the  memory  of  men.  ''  Have  you  made  a  compact  with  vic- 
tory?' was  tiic  question  one  day  asked  in  that  tenciUe  aanmblf* 
'^  No,"  replied  Basdre,  the  Montagnard,  '^  but  we  have  made  a  eon* 
pact  with  death."  Death  soon  summoned  him  to  keep  Ua  prondn. 
A  year  had  hardly  dapsed  before  Baare's  head  reUedT  from  a  ioa& 
fold.    K  the  opposition  did  not  shudder  at  the  <      ' 
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resources,  and  at  the  mere  recollection  of  these  famous  examples,  let 
it  have  the  courage  to  avow  lliis ! 

Such  were  in  substance,  the  reasonings  developed  with  much 
talent  by  Casimir  Perier,  Thiers,  and«  Sebastiani,  orators  already 
known;  and  they  were  ably  and  brilliamtly  seconded  on  this  ooca- 
tton  bj  two  new  men,  MM.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  fils,  and  Charles 
de  Remusat. 

But  the  opposition  replied  to  this  apology  for  the  ministry  with 
formidable  armmients.  Tes,  it  said,  we  accuse  you  of  having  com- 
promised the  mterests  of  France,  which  are  identical  with  her  honour, 
and  the  career  of  civilization  which  is  involved  in  the  greatness  of 
France.  Remember  what  we  were  a  year  ago,  and  see  what"  we  now 
are.  With  what  a  prestige  were  we  not  encompassed  in  1830! 
In  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  nations  and  panic-stricken  kings,  we 
had  in  good  earnest  reseized, — ^and  for  still  more  vast  designs, — ^the 
aoeptre  that  had  fallen  from  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  Never  was  a 
more  dazzling  position  granted  by  destiny  to  any  people;  and  we 
had  no  need  to  turn  the  world  upside  down  in  order  to  change  it, 
for  it  was  at  our  mercy.  At  present  what  do  we  avail,  and  what  are 
we  doing  in  Europe?  To  know  how  to  be  just  when  one  is  strong 
18  the  part  of  eminent  moderation;  but  when  one  is  strong,  to  tolerate 
injustice  is  the  mark  of  pusillanimity.  Now,  the  Austrians  trampling 
Italy  under  foot,  upon  no  other  right  than  that  of  despotism  which 
does  not  choose  to  be  disturbed;  the  Conference  chopping  up 
nationalities  without  regard  for  the  traditions,  institutions,  and  affec- 
tions of  peoples,  and  simply  according  to  the  convenience  of  four 
kings;  the  Russians  hastemng  to  exterminate  a  high-souled  people, 
as  a  punishment  for  its  having  been  unable  to  endure  their  sway : — 
this  IS  what  you  have  permitted.  You  have  suffered  the  reign  of 
brute  force  to  establish  itself  everywhere  around  you  to  the  ever- 
lasting grief  of  those  who  had  counted  on  our  support  and  who 
loved  us.  You  allege  that  on  taking  office  you  found  the  Austrian 
invasion  already  begun.  Who  is  there  but  knows  that  the  Laffitte 
ministry  fell  threatening  Austria,  and  that  you,  on  the  contrary, 
entered  into  office  only  disdained  and  menaced  by  her?  You  de- 
manded the  evacuation  of  the  Roman  states  in  March,  and  you 
obtained  it  in  July,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  execution  of  Menotti 
and  his  companions,  after  the  re-establishment  of  Maria  Louisa  in 
Parma,  the  brutal  occupation  of  Ferrara,  after  the  convention  of 
Ancona,  after  the  confiscations,  the  proscriptions,  the  imprison- 
ments, in  a  word,  when  Austria  had  nothing  more  to  do  in  Italy. 
You  have  thus, — to  say  nothing  of  the  odious  side  of  this  toleration,— 
you  have  thus  yourselves  ratified  the  sway  of  Austria  over  the  Italian 
peninsula,  a  sway  deemed  in  all  times  so  contrary  to  French  inter- 
ests, a  sway  against  which  our  fathers  fought  ror  three  hundred 
years,  and  which  provoked  even  the  weak  Louis  XIII.  to  arms  in 
1629.  Must  we  follow  you  into  Belgium?  There  was  no  question 
here  of  conquering;  what  you  had  to  do  was  to  accept  the  coimtry. 

2  I 
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And  assuredly  great  has  been  our  folly  in  doing  violence  to  the 
Belgians  to  hinder  them  from  disposing  of  themse^es  in  our  fiivonr. 
But  you  say  England  would  have  withdrawn  her  fincndahip  from 
us.  If  she  puts  such  a  price  on  her  friendship  her  hatred  would  be 
less  pernicious  to  us.  i  ou,  however,  have  abandoned  Belgium,  and 
you  nave  done  so  oiTensivcly.  That  Prince  Leopold  is  an  Englieh 
subject  is  not  what  grieves  us;  but  his  election  has  had  this  inoon- 
tcstably  pernicious  result,  that  it  has  demonstrated  the  superiority  of 
British  diplomacy,  and  forced  the  Belgians  no  longer  to  believe  either 
in  our  ability  or  in  our  preponderance.  That  is  the  eviL  Its  xe- 
sults  may  already  be  premcted.  The  English  have  acqtuied  a 
bridge  for  tlicir  armies  to  the  north  of  our  frontiers;  and  their  Man- 
chester and  Birmingliam  are  at  our  gates.  We  are  promised,  it  » 
true,  that  the  fortresses  formerly  erected  against  us  snail  be  demo- 
lished. Demolished!  when  it  would  have  been  so  advantageous 
for  us  to  have  left  them  standing  and  made  them  our  own !  £*iir- 
tliermorc,  Lord  Grey  has  refuted  tlie  speech  of  the  crown  on  this 
point:  refute,  therefore,  the  offensive  explanations  of  Lord  Grqr* 
With  regard  to  Poland,  was  it  possible,  yes  or  no,  to  succour  her 
otherwise  than  with  an  armed  hand?  You  have  offered  your  m^ 
diation:  has  it  been  accepted?  This  is  what  you  should  nave  told 
us.  Strange  inconsistency !  You  have  consented  to  take  part  in  a 
congress  to  tenninate  a  conflict  confined  to  Holland  and  Belgium, 
and  you  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  congress  for  subetituting 
negotiations  for  a  fiightful  war.  Wherefore  a  conference  after  the 
insurrection  of  Brussels?  Wherefore  not  a  conference  after  the  in- 
surrection of  Warsaw?  Is  it  that  in  the  former  case  the  league  was 
formed  against  us,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  would  be  formed  against 
Russia?  Had  you  even  recognised  the  nationaUty  of  Poland  I  For 
unless  Fmnce,  governed  by  you,  have  become  the  laughing  stock  of 
the  nations,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  some  weight  in  her  wishes 
energetically  expressed.  What  an  effect  would  have  been  produced 
in  Lithuania,  Volhinia,  Podolia,  Grallicia,  and  Hungary,  by  these 
words  solenmly  pronounced  by  France, — we  recogmse  the  nation- 
ality of  Poland !  It  was  not  necessary  therefore,  m  order  to  save  a 
friendly  people,  to  give  our  armies  four  hundred  leagues  to  traverse. 
And  as  for  the  fear  of  drawing  Austria  and  Prussia  into  the  conflict, 
that  fear  would  have  been  groundless  if  the  French  ffovemment  had 
had  the  courage  to  take  in  the  whole  field  of  the  European  system 
from  a  French  point  of  view :  for  then  Austria  would  have  had  her 
Poland  in  Italy,  and  Prussia  hers  in  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
What  matters  after  all  the  armed  intervention  of  Pruaria  and 
Austria?  Do  not  those  powers  this  moment  practise  interventi(A 
in  a  manner,  alas!  almost  as  decisive?  Does  not  Prussia  fiiniiah 
the  Muscovites  with  arms,  provisions,  and  ammunition,  whilst  Po- 
land lias,  to  defend  her  against  her  innumerable  enemies,  only  her 
courage  and  the  contemned  wishes  of  France ! 

Of  all  the  attacks  directed  against  the  executive  with  cogencf 
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and  eloquence,  but  not  without  some  declamation,  by  General  La- 
marque,  Marshal  Clauzel,  MM.  Mauguin,  Bignon,  and  Larabit,  not 
one  assuredly  was  wide  of  the  mark;  and  the  opposition  proved  very 
dearly  that  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  had  been  contrary  to  the  in* 
terests  of  France.  But  when  the  ministers  asked  it  **  What  would 
you  have  done  in  our  place?  Are  you  for  a  general  conflagra* 
tion?  What  are  your  plans?'  The  opposition  bec«me  confused,  and 
le^ed  vaguely  or  not  at  all. 

xhere  were  many  causes  for  this,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  un- 
certain character  of  the  doctrines  of  the  parliamentary  opposition. 
Monarchical  and  bourgeois,  liberal  rather  than  revolutionary,  it  would 
have  been  unwilling  to  see  the  throne  engulphed  in  a  sudden  tem- 
pest, the  bourgeoisie  again  thrust  aside,  and  the  p|eople  once  again 
assuming  the  loremost  part.  Now  it  knew  well  in  its  heart,  though 
it  hardly  dared  avow  so  much  to  itself,  that  a  strongly  constituted 
democracy  would  alone  be  capable  of  rending  the  treaties  of  1816 
and  remodelling  Europe;  that  there  was  no  encoimtering  such  a 
task  without  an  iron  will  and  strong  passions;  and  that  the  question 
would  never  be  settled  in  a  maimer  grateful  to  our  pride,  so  long  as 
it  remained  mixed  up  with  the  interests  of  a  dynasty.  Undoubtedly 
this  language  might  nave  been  addressed  to  the  kings:  "  Within  the 
space  of  less  than  fifty  years,  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
niave  inordinately  aggrandised  themselves.  France  alone  has  dimi- 
nished; and  at  this  day,  after  those  three  grand  manifestations  of  her 
might,  the  Convention,  the  Emperor,  and  the  Revolution  of  July,  she 
is  smaller  than  she  was  imder  Louis  XV.  We  may  well  be  asto- 
nished at  this  at  a  moment  when  it  is  proved  that  France  has  but  to 
make  a  three  days  effort  to  give  a  shock  to  the  whole  world !  Be- 
sides, the  disinterestedness  of  a  people  like  ours  consists  not  in  re- 
nouncing force  but  in  employing  it  generously;  and  it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  watch  over  our  might,  because  it  belongs  not  to  us  but 
to  humanity.  But  to  uphold  this  language  it  would  have  been  indis- 
pensable to  prepare  for  a  serious  struggle,  and  had  the  nations  armed 
and  rushed  into  a  general  m^lee,  how  would  it  have  been  possible  to 
maintain  in  France  that  balance  of  powers,  those  fictions,  all  those 
systematic  puerilities  that  rob  the  state  of  unity,  that  is,  of  force?, 
It  would  have  been  necessary  to  recur  to  that  mixture  of  impetuosity 
and  discipline,  to  that  regulated  enthusiasm  whence  sprang  the  tn- 
umphs  of  the  first  revolution.  And  this  was  of  all  things  what  was 
most  dreaded  by  men  reared  in  the  school  of  liberalism,  a  school  at 
once  anarchical  and  timid. 

Had  the  opposition  possessed  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
fiwts  it  would  not  have  been  stopped  by  this  fear  of  heroic  ne- 
cessities: for  the  powers  trembled  at  the  thought  of  a  convulsion, 
because  they  had  few  resources  against  many  obstacles.  And  what, 
could  they  gain  by  a  war?  They  had  every  tiling  to  lose  by  it. 
Besides,  uie  time  tor  military  coalitions  was  past.  The  course  of 
events  had  brought  about  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  between 
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Russia  and  En^Linct  a  hostility  of  position  and  discrepancies  of  in- 
terest that  would  have  made  an  armed  league  the  most  perplexiiig 
of  all  things  to  Europe.  Every  thing,  then,  was  possible  tar  Franee, 
with  her  and  througn  her.  This  it  should  have  been  the  part  of  the 
opposition  to  demonstrate.  Unfortunately,  for  want  of  imoimaliaB, 
it  incorrectly  appreciated  the  situation  of  the  several  courts.  Be- 
lieving war  possible,  nay,  probable,  and  fearing  it,  it  nevertheless  de- 
livered warlike  speeches.  This  contradiction  was  manifest  and  it  wv 
quite  natural  that  the  ministry  should  extract  an  advantage  fitnn  it 
Of  all  possible  systems,  that  pursued  by  the  ministry  was,  beyond 
contradiction  the  worst,  and  this  still  more  in  a  practical  than  in  a 
theoretical  point  of  view.  But,  at  least,  it  was  definite,  consisteiik^ 
and  complete  in  itself,  which  gave  it  the  outward  appearance  of  pur- 
pose and  business,  while  the  course  adopted  by  the  opposition  wis  a 
mere  no-system  of  vague,  abstract  sentiment.  This  is  the  inevitable 
effect  of  all  vacillating  doctrines.  The  constitutional  and  bouigeois 
riffime,  from  its  very  nature,  condemned  France  to  occupy  in  Eurqie 
but  an  inferior,  a  subaltern  position.  The  srovemment  understood 
this  perfectly,  and  resigned  themselves  accordingly.  The  oppodtioB 
obstinately  refused  to  imdcrstand  it,  and  would  not  resign  themseheB 
accordingly. 

The  discussion  went  on  for  several  days  heavily  enough,  until  a 
proposition  made  by  M.  Bignon  suddenly  introduced  the  most  ex- 
traordinary violence  into  the  debates.  M.  Bignon  demanded  that 
the  paragraph  in  the  address,  relating  to  PoUmd,  should  be  drawn 
up  m  these  terms:  *'  In  your  Majesty's  touching  expressions  with 
reference  to  the  misfortunes  of  Poland,  the  Chamber  gladly  thinln 
it  discovers  a  certainty  very  dear  to  it;  the  certainty  that  the  na- 
tionality of  Poland  will  not  perish."  M.  Bodin  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  word  certainty  this  less  emphatic  term,  Jirm  hope ; 
and  as  for  the  ministers  pretending  that  the  term  certainty  amounted 
to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Europe,  they  made  as  though  they 
were  about  to  give  up  their  portfolios  at  the  tribunes,  at  me  bare 
suggestion  of  the  idea.  In  the  sitting  of  the  loth  of  August,  the 
proposition  of  M.  Bignon  was  taken  into  consideration.  Feebly 
attacked  by  M.  Diipin,  it  was  supported  with  the  utmost  energy  by 
its  author,  by  General  Lamarque,  and  by  M.  de  Tracy.  At  length 
M.  Girod  (^de  TAin),  president  of  the  Chamber,  put  the  question. 
The  disposition  of  the  House  did  not  appear  for  a  moment  doubtfuL 
**  Let  us  save  Poland"  was  the  cry  in  well  nigh  every  mouth.  Sud- 
denly starting  from  his  place  Casimir  Perier  rushed  to  the  tribune. 
But  the  debate  was  closed,  and  the  rules  of  the  Chamber  did  not  per- 
mit the  minister  to  speak  upon  the  question,  except  as  to  a  point  of 
order.  From  every  side  he  was  loudly  called  upon  to  resume  his 
seat,  but  standing  at  the  tribune,  overcome  with  passion,  he 
furiously  exclaimed,  *'  I  will  speak !  I  will  speak !"  making  no  effort 
to  conciliate  the  Chamber,  or  to  obtain  from  its  courtesy  the  op- 
portunity he  desired-     There  then  arose,  in  every  comer  of  the 
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Chamber,  the  most  unheard-of  clamour  and  tumult.  Every  member 
of  the  House  was  agitated  with  the  most  powerful  excitement.  De- 
puties, spectators,  aQ  stood  up.  It  was  all  in  vain  that  the  president 
rmiff  his  bell;  its  sound  was  altogether  unheard  amid  the  universal 
connision.  Gauche  and  drmte  sent  forward  a  constant  succession  of 
orators  to  the  tribune  to  dispute  its  possession  with  the  minister, 
who  kept  his  ^ound,  imperious,  menacing.  At  length  the  presi- 
dent put  on  his  hat,  and  the  assembly  separated,  after  a  scene  of 
di^raceful  and  hitherto  unexampled  disorder. 

I^ext  day  the  Chamber  wore  a  depressed  and  gloomy  a^ect,  as 
though  it  felt  ashamed  and  exhausted.  The  conduct  of  Casimir 
Perier  received  from  his  friends  and  from  himself,  an  explanation  by 
no  means  favourable  to  his  pride ;  but  then,  in  the  interval  between 
the  two  sittings,  the  ministry  had  been  making  superhuman  eflforts 
to  transfer  the  majority,  and  the  chances  had  evidently  turned.  M. 
Bignon  having  consental,  by  an  unfortunate  concession,  to  substitute 
the  word  assurance  for  certaxnty^  the  opjpoeition  divided,  and  the  ^ 
former  expression  was  carried,  though  the  minister  distinctly  de- 
clared that  he  should  not  hold  himself  engaged  by  it.  Thus  was  the 
question  resolved.     The  government  system  had  carried  the  day. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  M.  Gxdzot  had  taken  occasion  to 
speak  insultingly  of  the  republican  party,  and  he  had  been  applauded 
for  what  he  said !  M.  Odilon  Barrot,  on  the  other  hand,  had  sig- 
nally failed  in  an  endeavour  to  iatroduce  into  the  address  a  distino* 
tion  between  seditious  tumults  and  the  cause  of  republicanism.  The 
ministry,  then,  came  out  of  this  last  parliamentary  contest  perfectly 
victorious.  Public  opinion,  indeed,  was  strongly  pronounced  against 
them,  but  it  had  not  sufficient  weight  to  overuirow  them. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  their  joy  at  this  triumph,  a  terrible  blow 
was  struck  at  Casimir  Perier;  he  was  charged  by  his  opponents  with 
malversation,  with  peculation,  and  the  accusation  instantly  created 
immense  scandal.  Happy  were  it  for  the  historian,  if,  in  the  picture 
which  he  traces  of  the  career  of  nations,  he  could  always  keep  within 
the  lofty  regions  of  noble  thoughts  and  great  designs.  But  for  him 
who  would  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  maimers 
and  history  of  a  period,  who  would  learn  the  sad  secret  of  societies 
in  their  decay,  there  is  often  in  the  lower  class  of  details  something 
far  more  characteristic  and  instructive  than  in  the  recital  of  battles, 
of  diplomatic  intrigues,  and  g:reat  legislative  debates. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  immediately  after  the  revolution  of  July, 
the  whole  nation  demanded  to  be  supphed  with  arms.  The  first  care 
of  the  Laffitte  ministry  was,  therefore,  to  devise  the  most  prompt  and 
effectual  means  of  meeting  this  demand.  This  was  also  the  object 
of  all  Lafayette's  most  anxious  thoughts,  who,  roundly  declared  that 
if  there  was  not  to  be  foimd  in  France  a  sufficient  number  of  muskets 
for  the  purpose,  they  must  have  recourse  to  foreign  manufacturers. 
Various  offers  were  made  to  the  government  by  French  gunmaken, 
but  ihede  offers,  though  numerous,  did  not  appear  to  meet  the  d^ 
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mand,  and  there  was  besides,  reason  for  distrusting  the  iir^^olar  im- 
pulse which  the  unexpected  shock  of  events  in  Europe  might  have 
given  to  daring  speculators. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  was  but  one  step  to  be  taken  fiir 
the  promotion  of  the  object  in  France.  The  revolution  had  iust 
taken  from  thousands  oi  workmen  every  source  of  labour,  ana,  of 
course,  all  means  of  support.  The  obvious  plan,  therefore,  was  to 
form,  in  the  name  and  under  the  direction  of  government,  large  ma- 
nufactories for  the  construction  of  guns,  capable  of  giving  emjAoy- 
ment  to  from  25,000  to  30,000  workmen.  This  was  the  pro- 
position made  by  men  of  sincere,  enlightened  patriotism,  and  it  re- 
ceived the  warm  support  of  M.  Dupont  (de  TEure)  one  of  the  then 
ministry. 

The  idea  was  at  once  a  bold  and  a  wise  one.  By  ^ving  occiqia- 
tion  to  men  who  else  would  have  Avanted  bread,  it  todc  them  out  of 
the  way  of  dangerous  temptations ;  and  it  relieved  the  revolution  of 
July  from  that  painful  character  of  deception  which  it  had  naturally 
assumed  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  It  ^ve  a  sudden  and  eflfectoal 
check  to  the  spirit  of  speculation,  and  to  its  attempts  at  plunder ;  and, 
finally,  it  invested  the  state  in  a  most  emphatic  manner,  and  under 
circumstances  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to  such  an  innovation, 
with  that  right  of  taking  the  initiative  in  matters  affecting  the  in- 
dustry of  tlie  nation,  witnout  which  society  must  inevitably  present 
a  mere  round  of  anarchical  disorder,  class  tyranny,  and  the  robbeiy 
of  the  people  by  legalised  and  unpunished  spoliation. 

But  the  chi^s  of  the  triimiphant  bourgeoisie  were  bankers,  great 
capitalists,  men  of  business,  always  on  uie  look  out  for  expansive 
commercial  ventures.  The  persons  in  office  were  consequent^ 
afraid  of  sanctioning  a  system,  the  principle  of  which  involvea 
danger  to  so  many  individual  pretensions ;  nay,  threatened  the  ruin 
altogether  of  that  base  and  vulgar  despotism,  the  so-called  freedom 
of  industry.  The  project  was  accordingly  rejected  in  all  haste,  on 
the  most  preposterous  pretences ;  the  material  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  application  were  exaggerated  beyond  measure.  There 
were  no  worlanen  ready,  forsooth !  The  workmen  must  be  trained, 
and  this  would  take  such  a  long  time !  Oh,  no,  the  thing,  they  were 
sorry  to  say,  was  quite  impossible.  In  a  word,  speculation  re- 
mained triumphant  mistress  of  the  field. 

Of  all  those  who  bore  the  weight  of  the  prime  minister's  Mendshipi 
there  was  no  one  more  humbly  submissive  to  its  empire  than  M. 
Gisquet,  a  man  of  some  talent  and  much  activity,  and  who,  in  the 
revolution  of  July,  had  manifested  the  most  honourable  fimmesB 
and  decision  of  conduct.  A  jud^e  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  M. 
Gisquet  had  co-operated  in  uie  heart  of  Paris,  at  that  time  a  prey 
to  furious  excitement,  in  the  drawing  up  of  a  courageous  judg- 
ment, which  was  delivered  by  M.  Ganneron  on  the  27th  of  July, 
against  the  ordonnances  ana  in  favour  of  the  charter.  JKecom- 
mcnded  by  this  circumstance,  and  supported  by  M.  Casimir  Pdoery 
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M.  Gisquet  received  a  commission  on  the  2d  of  October,  1830,  to 
proceed  to  London,  and  to  negotiate,  on  accoimt  of  the  war  de- 
partment, the  purchase  of  three  hundred  thousand  muskets.  He 
went  as  a  government  a^ent;  his  letter  of  authorization  contained 
these  words:  "  You  will  oe  allowed  a  commission  upon  the  pur- 
chase-money, and  your  travelling  expenses;"*  there  can  then  be  no 
doubt  that  M.  Gisquet  was  a  salaried  mandatory  of  the  government, 
Bnd  that  he  proceeded  on  his  mission,  invested  with  a  pubUc  cha- 
racter: yet  on  his  arrival  in  England,  he  conceived  himself  entitled 
to  enter  in  his  own  private  name  into  a  provisional  bargain  with 
Messrs.  Wheeler,  Iron,  and  Fairfax,  gun  manufacturers  at  Birm- 
ingham. 

The  Tower  of  London  contained  a  vast  quantity  of  old  muskets. 
The  Birmingham  manufacturers  proposed  to  M.  Gisquet  to  buy 
these  on  his  account  from  the  English  government,  reserving  to 
themselves  one-third  of  the  net  profit  realized  by  the  operation. 

This  last  clause  was  in  reality  inadmissible :  M.  Gisquet,  being 
merely  an  agent,  had  no  profits  to  make  by  the  operation,  no  profits 
to  divide.  But,  nevertheless,  he  consented  to  treat  on  this  basis. 
Nay,  more,  it  was  agreed,  that  if  the  thirds  reserved  for  Messrs. 
Wheeler  and  Co.  did  not  produce  the  sum  of  150,000  francs 
(6000/.),  the  profits  should  be  halved. 

M.  Gisquet  only  required  a  fortnight  for  giving  his  definite 
answer  ;  and  in  the  singular  affreement  entered  into,  he  took 
care  to  introduce  a  clause,  which  precluded  Messrs.  Wheeler, 
Iron,  and  Fairfax,  from  making,  without  his  special  authority,  a 
similar  contract  with  any  other  foreign  power  whatever;  whether 
in  this  he  was  animated  by  pure  patriotism,  or  simply  by  a  desire  to 
make  out  a  case  which  should  recommend  his  plan  to  the  immediate 
acceptation  of  the  French  government,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide. 

Li  accordance  with  the  arrangements  agreed  upon,  the  Birming- 
ham manufacturers  then  made  a  proposal  to  the  British  administra- 
tion :  they  offered,  by  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period,  to  replace 
with  new  muskets,  which  they  engaged  to  construct  from  the  ma- 
terials already  existing  in  the  government  arsenals,  the  old  muskets 
contained  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  offer  was  eagerly  ac- 
cepted, for  it  presented  two  important  advantages;  the  exchange  of 
old  and  inefficient  weapons  for  new  ones,  and  the  restoration  of 
come  degree  of  activity  to  manufactories,  that  since  the  wars  of  the 
empire  had  been  in  a  very  depressed  and  languishing  condition. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  1830,  M.  Gisquet  was  back  again  in 
Paris.  The  day  before,  his  house  had  been  obliged  to  stop  payment; 
the  day  after,  his  house  resumed  payment. 

Marshal  Gerard,  then  minister  at  war,  read  the  contract,  and 
refused  to  ratify  it.     His  successor,  Marshal  Soult,  also  manifested 

•  Yet  we  read,  in  the  Memoirg  of  M.  Gisquet  (voL  L,  p.  176):  "  No  cainmissioiif 
no  pecuniary  advantage  was  promised  me.  My  ^nission  was  undertaken  gmtuitously, 
and  entirely  out  of  deyption  to  the  goyemment* 
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considerable  hesitation  on  the  subject;  and  the  affair  remained  iin- 
concludcd  for  nearly  a  montli. 

During  tliis  interval,  M.  Gisquet  was  daily  pressing  the  minister 
at  war  to  assent  to  his  contract.  When  asked  the  price  in  detail  of 
the  muskets,  he  proposed  to  deliver,  ho  had  fixed  it  at  thirty-four 
francs  ninety-four  centimes  (about  28^.)  each,  package  and  carriage 
included.  This  apixiared  to  the  minister  a  most  exorbitant  price; 
and,  moreover,  there  were  a  great  many  tenders  actually  made  far 
less  burdensome  to  the  treasury  On  the  27th  of  November,  1830, 
an  extensive  dealer  of  the  name  of  Vandermeck,  made,  llirough  the 
medium  of  Marshal  Gerard,  a  written  proposal  to  supply  the  required 
quantity  of  jnuskcts  for  twenty-six  fi*anc3  each,  including  packing 
and  carriage.  He  undertook  to  furnish  muskets  exactly  after  the 
model  of  those  made  in  England,  and  of  the  first  quality.  M. 
Gisquet,  on  being  informed  on  the  8th  of  December  of  the  proposal 
thus  made,  was  excessively  disconcerted.  He  had  associated  M. 
Rothschild  in  his  hopes ;  and  his  fears  were  greatly  relieved  by  a 
letter  which  he  received  tlie  same  day  from  the  great  banker,  an- 
nouncing an  interview  for  the  next  day  witli  the  minister  at  war. 
Tlie  interview  took  place,  and  M.  Gisquet,  now  no  longer  a  govern- 
ment a^ent,  but  a  speculator,  an  army  contractor,  concluded  with 
Marshal  Soult,  a  bargain,  wliich,  though  its  terms  approximated 
considerably  nearer  to  those  of  M.  Vandermeck  than  nad  his  first 
proposal,  still  involved  the  treasury  in  a  dear  loss  of  very  nearly 
2,500,000  francs  (100,000/.). 

Very  unpleasant  rumours  soon  began  to  circulate.  The  gentle- 
men whose  tenders  liad  been  rejected,  were  loud  in  their  compLunts. 
Why  had  this  preference,  so  ruinous  to  the  treasury,  been  given  to 
M.  Gisquet?  llad  M.  Gisquet  peculiar  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject, entitling  him  to  the  superior  confidence  of  the  minister?  Was 
he,  liad  he  been,  an  oflicer  of  artillery?  Nay,  did  ho,  as  a  merchant, 
as  11  trading  contractor,  offer  an  adequate  guarantee?  What  myste- 
rious motive  could  have  induced  the  authorities  to  confide  to  a 
trader,  whose  aflairs  seemed  to  be  in  much  confusion  and  difiiculty, 
an  operation  which  required  great  and  peculiar  knowledge,  and  un- 
questionable solvency?  Ere  long,  grave  suspicions  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  infusing  additional  irritation  into  these  and  dmilar 
questions.  It  was  pointed  out  that  M.  Casimir  Perier  was  com- 
mercially connected  vnth  M.  Gisquet  to  a  very  important  extent; 
that  in  fact  M.  Casimir  Perier  was  a  sleeping  partner  in  the  house; 
that  he  had  capital  invested  in  it,  to  tlic  large  amount  of  1,100,000 
francs  (44,000/.),  250,000  fmncs  of  which  dated  from  1825,  and  the 
remainder  from  the  2d  of  Jul^,  1830.  It  was  supposed,  then,  that  M. 
Casimir  Perier  had  been  anxious  to  secure  his  own  interests,  wliich 
were  so  seriously  compromised  by  tlie  anticipated  failure  of  the  coa- 
ccrn.  People  did  not  fail  to  call  to  mind,  that  the  house  of  M«  Gisquet 
having  just  before  stopped  payment,  had,  in  point  of  &ct,  suddenly 
resmned  its  payments  on  tine  return  of  M.  Gisquet  £com  London, 
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with  a  contract  in  lik  pocket,  which  thus  seemed  to  be  the  restorer 
of  his  fortones.  The  rumours  assumed  a  still  more  distinct  and 
thrwitening  shape  when  the  public  learned  that  the  muskets  pur- 
chased at  so  dear  a  rate,  were  of  a  very  inferior  quality;  that 
they  were  very  heavy,  and  very  awkward;  and  that  the  workman- 
ship of  the  locks,  &c.,  was  not  so  well  finished  as  those  of  French 
manufacture* 

The  minister  of  war  had,  it  is  true,  appointed  a  commission,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  artillery  officers,  to  prove  the  muskets  sent  from 
England,  on  their  arrival  at  Calais;  and  this  commission  fulfilled  its 
duties,  as  &r  as  they  went,  with  the  utmost  integrity  and  good  faith. 
But  of  the  200,000  guns  delivered  by  M.  Gi^uet,  only  110,000 
had  been  furnished  by  the  manufacturers,  the  remaining  90,000 
coming  from  the  Tower  of  London.  Now,  various  circumstances 
gave  the  pubUc  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  portion  of  the  sup- 
ply, whicn  was  by  far  the  most  liable  to  suspicion,  had  imdergone 
no  examination  whatever.f 

All  these  circumstances  formed  a  combination  of  the  most  suspici- 
ous  description ;  and  it  became  a  matter  of  importance  to  dear  up  such 
a  snjste^y  at  a  time  when  every  thing  seemed  already  to  announce 
a  dbiange  for  the  worse  in  the  national  character,  and  the  rapid  pro- 
cress  of  mercantilism  in  France.  It  was  made  a  question,  whether 
we  matter  should  not  be  brought  before  Parliament;  but,  meantime, 
suspicion  growing  stronger  and  stronger  every  day,  a  republican 
journal,  the  Tribune^  determined  to  give  the  signal  of  attack;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1831,  it  published  an  article  con- 
taining uiese  words:  ^^  Is  it  not  true  that,  for  the  musket  and  cloth 
contzacts,  M.  Gafflinir  Perier  and  Marshal  Soult  have  each  received 
a  bonus  of  above  a  miUion  of  francs?" 

M.  Armand  Mairast  was  the  author  of  this  article.  A  writer  full 
of  talent  and  energy,  he  threw  all  his  powers  into  its  production. 
The  sensation  it  occasioned  was  immense ;  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
ioomal,  that  was  immediateljr  instituted,  lead  to  a  memorable  triaL 
Personages  of  the  greatest  eminence  in  the  state — Messieurs  de  La&- 
yette,  Dupont  (de  TEure),  Lamarque,  Guizot,  de  Coroelles,  Laffitte, 
anddeBnoqueville — appeared  as  witnesses.  Messieurs  Casimir  Pdrier 
and  GiB(][uet  were  defended  with  much  subtlety  and  skill  by  Messieura 
Dupin,  jun.,  and  Lavaux;  but  they  had  to  sustain  a  terrible  attack 
fix>m  the  advocate  of  the  Tribune,  M.  Michel  (of  Bourges),  a  fierce 

*  M.  Giflquet  himself  acknowledseB  thii  in  his  Memoirs,  toL  L,  p.  186. 

f  In  the  margin  of  the  report  addressed  to  Marshal  Soolt  by  the  Commission,  we 
feadt  "It  wiU  be  neoessaxy  to  pioye  all  the  muskets,  without  ezoeption,  ihat  are  not 
mmlMJhm  the  Toner  of  LomdaC* 

And  U.  Guisquet,  wishing  to  make  out,  in  his  Memoirs,  that  the  proving  had  been 
oondocted  with  the  utmost  strictness,  says  (vol.  i,  p.  185) :  "  In  fact,  of  the  1 10,000 
iwrtrota  flmiMied  by  the  mamzfiKStaren,  35,000  w&e  pat  aside  for  repairs  or  altcra- 
tioas,  which  the  Ommussion  deemed  neccsiaiy." 

Why  does  M.  Gisqnet  here  confine  himselr  to  the  110,000  mnskets  ftimiahed  l»y 
the  maimfiKstiirers?  Why  does  he  tell  ns  nothkig  as  to  whether  the  90,000  commg 
Jrtm  Ae  Tamtr  vf  Lmdm  wen  eiimined? 
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and  irresistible  orator,  who,  in  a  second  rerolution  of  '92,  would 
have  become  a  second  Danton.  M.  Armand  Marrast  also  took  a  part 
in  this  celebrated  contest,  and  asserted  the  rights  of  the  press  with 
powerful  eloquence.  **  What !"  he  exclaimed,  speakin^^  of  those  de- 
positaries of  power,  who  wished  to  enjoy  its  sweets  without  feaxing 
Its  rcsponsibihtics;  "what!  they  are  to  have  at  their  entire  dis- 
posal the  army,  the  pubUc  money,  the  whole  national  influence ; 
with  a  bare  sign,  they  are  to  set  in  motion  the  entire  body  of  public 
functionaries;  they  are  to  have  all  these  powerful  means  for  oiiect- 
ing  the  destinies  of  the  country;  at  the  least  movement  of  thai 
thought,  they  are  to  call  up,  as  overwhelmers  of  those  who  oppose 
them,  the  bar  and  the  bailiffs^  the  gend'armerie,  and  the  wnob 
plague  of  the  police ;  and  when  they  present  themselves  before  us  with 
all  tliis  train,  we,  poor  scribblers,  are  not  to  have  a  right  to  questum 
them;  to  suggest  a  doubt  of  the  tendency  of  such  vast  power;  to 
suspect  abuses,  where  abuses  may  so  easily  be  perpetrated-  We  are 
not  to  give  utterance  to  the  murmuring  voice  of  opinion,  whose  in- 
stinct is  so  direct  and  sure!  We  think  differently;  our  duty  is  as 
clear  as  it  is  elevated.  Liberty  is  nourished  by  distrust  Keep  your 
power,  if  you  Avill;  but  know  that,  from  tliat  moment,  you  are  plaoed 
under  the  empire  of  pubUcity;  you,  your  present,  your  past,  your 
future;  all  your  known  acts,  all  the  acts  that  you  have  in  project! 
And  shame  to  the  coward  -Nvriter  who  shall  desert  his  duty,  oeoause 
some  danger  or  other  may  be  attached  to  it !" 

In  the  course  of  his  warm  and  animated  improvisation,  M.  Armaad 
Marrast  had  riven  to  the  theory  of  pubUc  responsibilities  a  develope- 
ment,  that  M.  Dupin,  jun.  lost  no  time  in  declaring  highly  danger- 
ous. According  to  him,  charges,  even  against  pubuc  mnctionanes, 
were  not  permissible,  when  founded  merely  on  piesumptioiu, 
however  strong,  upon  the  mere  report,  or  even  knowledge,  ol  indi- 
viduals, however  lionourable.  And,  such  being  the  case,  it  was 
equally  unwarrantable  in  writers  to  put  forth  accusations,  whether  in 
the  disputative  or  in  the  aiErmative  form,  the  first  form  being  merely 
an  artifice  of  language. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial,  M.  Bascans,  director  of  the  TYAtme^ 
produced  a  letter,  written  by  one  of  the  principal  gunmakeis  in 
London,  Mr.  Beckwith,  the  very  person  to  whom  M.  Grisquet  had 
intrusted  the  inspection  of  his  muskets.  The  thing  was  very  curious. 
M.  Bascans,  some  days  before  the  trial,  had  gone  to  London,  and  in- 
troducing himself  to  Mr.  Beckwith  as  a  person  commissioned  to  pur- 
chase a  considerable  quantity  of  ^ns,  had  requested  that  gentleman 
to  give  him  a  statement  of  his  prices  in  a  letter,  so  that  ne  might 
communicate  them  to  the  persons  interested  in  the  transaction.  It 
was  this  letter  that  M.  Bascans  now  produced  to  the  court;  it  con- 
tained the  following:  ^'  A  musket  and  bayonet,  of  exactly  the  same 
q^uality  in  all  respects  as  those  iumished  to  M.  Gisquet  by  the  Bri- 
tish government,  will  cost  you  twenty-six  francs  fifty  centimes."* 
*  This  letter  was  deposited  with  the  registrar  of  the  Gncr  Jloyd^ 
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Significant  as  this  letter  was,  it  went  for  nothing.  In  sustaining  the 
theory  of  personal  attacks^  M.  Armand  Marrast  had  ascribed  to  the 
press  a  light  of  investigation,  which  was  perfectty  alarming  to  the 
authorities,  in  this  epoch  of  corruption  and  deoaj.  He  was  sen- 
tenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  3000&.  and  to  six  Ihontlis'  imprisonment. 
But  public  opinion,  without  accusinj?  the  judges  of  partialily,  mani- 
festea  very  httle  disposition  to  confirm  the  sentence;  and  the  ex- 
pression,/z£^'&  GisqueU  took  its  fixed  place  in  the  polemical  vocabu- 
lary, as  a  term  of  disgrace. 

In  the  course  of  this  trial,  several  important  questions  were  started, 
and  solved  in  various  ways.  There  was  one,  however,  upon  which 
no  opposition  of  opinion  was  manifested.  The  law  which,  in  prose- 
cutions for  attacks  upon  private  citizens,  prohibits  the  judicial  proof 
by  the  defendant  of  the  facts  alleged,  had  been  cited,  without  a  word 
being  said  against  its  propriety.  This  fact  was  t3rpical  of  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  age.  Doubtless,  it  would  be  an  odious  state  of  things, 
which,  holding  out  a  premium  for  scandal,  should  give  up  the  private 
life  of  the  citizens  for  the  informer  to  bsftten  on,  as  was  the  case 
at  Rome.  It  is  necessary,  then,  that  penalties  should  be  imposed 
upon  calumny,  and  that  those  penalties  should  be  of  a  very  severe 
character,  fiut  to  prohibit  the  citizens  from  denouncing  dagitious 
acts,  of  which  they  hold  the  proofs  in  their  hands;  to  say  that,  when 
they  have  unmasked  vice,  and  are  called  in  question  for  it,  they  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  call  the  truth  to  their  aid,  is  an  insult  to  reason, 
to  common  sense,  and  to  public  virtue;  it  is  to  throw  over  the  disso- 
lution of  public  morals,  over  the  self-abasement  of  public  men,  the 
protecting  mantle  of  pubUc  and  insured  patronage ;  it  is  to  give  legal 
encouragement  to  bad  faith,  to  the  spirit  of  intrigue,  to  skiuul 
frauds,  and  to  tell  the  society  at  large  that  it  is  not  to  enjoy  that  se- 
curity which  is  given  to  its  individual  members.  Besides,  men  can- 
not K)rm  in  themselves  two  distinct  beings,  the  private  person  and 
the  public  functionary.  The  judge  who  jobs  on  'Change,  will,  sooner 
or  later,  job  on  the  bench.  The  deputy  who  has  many  wants,  the 
oflTspring  of  many  vices,  will,  sooner  or  later,  traffic  in  his  vote,  in 
order  to  supply  tliem.  I  pity  a  country  whose  laws  and  manners 
are  such  as  to  render  possible  the  popularity  of  a  Mirabeau. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


While  France  was  allowing  its  attention  to  be  taken  up  with  these 
lamentable  discussions,  Polana  was  preparing  once  more  to  astonish 
and  excite  the  minds  of  men  with  the  spectacle  of  her  dying  agonies.* 
But  as  a  preliminary  to  the  sad  stoiV  of  that  painful  and  awe-in- 
spiring struggle,  it  is  necessary  to  expUdn  what,  at  this  moment,  were 
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the  dispositioiia  of  the  Tarious  powen  of  Euiope  irath  zegaxd  to  thii 
unfortunate  people. 

Upon  learning  the  insuirection  of  Wanaw,  Austria  was  at  fint 
seized  with  ^reat  alarm.  Gk)vemed  b  j  ihe  poliey  of  the  Treaties  of 
Vienna,  ana  mistress  of  Grallida,  she  &lt  herself  douUy  meoaced. 
But  when  the  determined  and  prolonged  remstanoe  at  the  Pcks 
assumed  somewhat  of  a  really  finn  and  formidable  aspect,  Austria 
began  to  ask  herself  whether  the  reconstitution  of  PcMand  upon  an 
independent  footing,  would  not  be  more  advantageous  for  the  Aus- 
trian people,  than  me  continuation  of  a  struggle  much  could  not  M 
to  produce  the  most  profound  excitement  in  Gallicia,  and  the  results 
of  which  were  altogether  beyond  calculation. 

It  is  certain  that  the  reconstitution  of  Poland,  as  an  zndependent 
state,  was  the  true  interest  of  Austria,  even  thoi:^h  it  cost  ner  Gal- 
licia.  Por,  since  the  &mou8  treaty  of  partition,  the  aspect  of  thiiup 
had  altogether  changed.  Russia,  constantly  tending  towards  the 
south-west,  had  as  constantly  overwhelmed  by  her  ponderous  weight 
all  tliat  she  came  across  in  her  way.  Her  achrances  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  her  progress  in  Turkey,  were  of  a  nature  to 
awaken  the  anxious  solidtude  of  Austria,  who  saw  herself  thus  on 
the  point  of  being  turned  and  surroimded.  In  this  dtuation  what 
could  be  more  advantageous  for  her  than  the  formation  of  a  king- 
dom which,  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west,  should  cover  and 
secure  her  frontiers? 

Wliethcr  influenced  by  these  considerations,  or  yielding  to  other 
motives  of  a  less  elevated  kind,  the  court  of  Vienna  prooeraed  with- 
out much  delay  in  disconnecting  its  pohcy  upon  this  questioa  fram 
that  of  the  other  cabinets  of  Europe.  Yet,  udthful  to  its  oldhalnts 
of  waxy  circumspection,  it  took  care  to  give  its  agentsi*  their  instiuo- 
tions,  couched  m  such  terms  that,  should  the  need  arise,  it  might 
disavow  whatever  steps  had  been  taken  one  ym  or  the  other. 

The  Austrian  consul,  who  had  not  quitted  W  arsaw,  now  gave  the 
Polish  government  to  imderstand  that  his  sovereign  was  not  indis- 
posed to  favour  the  re-cstabliahment  of  Polish  nationality,  and  even 
practically  to  contribute  towards  that  object  by  rdinquishing  Gal- 
licia,  on  these  conditions:  first,  that  Poland  should  accept  as  her 
king  an  Austrian  prince;  and,  secondly,  that  the  propofiilion  should 
be  made  conjointly  by  France  and  Austria. 

In  consequence  of  this  communication,  M.  Walewski  was  de- 
spatched to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  and 
of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's.  He  arrived  in  Paris,  in  the  b^in- 
ning  of  March,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  ministry  of  M.  Lamtte 
was  giving  place  to  that  of  M.  Casimir  P6ier.  The  Palais  Boyal 
did  not  reject  the  overtures  of  Austria;  its  reply  was,  that  it  could 
not  but  unite  its  adhesion  with  that  of  England  if  the  project  should 

*  The  facto  which  we  here  reoord  aye  not  related,  nor eren Inclinited,  tyany  cf  ths 
hiitoriaiuof  thercTohitionofPoUnd.  Bat  weadTanoenostaftenentivlndiwhait 
not  deriyed  from  aathentic  sooxeea 
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prove  satisfactory  to  that  country.  M.  WalewsH  then  proceeded  to 
London.  But  me  answer  of  the  British  cabinet  was  very  different 
firom  that  of  the  French  government  Lord  Pahnerston  admitted, 
-with  the  utmost  frankness,  that  Fiance  was  the  sole  object  of  the 
distrust  and  apprehensions  of  Grieat  Britain.  He  said  that  his  Bri- 
tumic  majesty  maintained  with  St.  Petersburg  relations  of  amity 
which  he  had  no  desire  to  interrupt;  that  he  would  never  consent  to 
Bnite  his  efforts  with  France  in  any  design  that  was  hostile  or  dis- 
agreeable to  Russia. 

From  this  a  judgment  may  readily  be  formed  as  to  the  extreme 
imbecility  of  the  part  which  was  being  performed  in  the  diplomatic 
world,  lioth  by  the  directors  of  French  pohcy  at  home  and  by  M. 
de  Tallejrrand,  their  representative  in  London.  But  the  bhnd  infa- 
tuation of  our  statesmen,  on  the  subject  of  English  alliance,  amoimted 
to  insanity. 

The  cause  of  Poland,  as  far  as  diplomacy  was  concerned,  seemed 
hopelessly  lost,  when  just  at  that  point  of  time  there  was  put  upon 
the  c&rpet  that  famous  treaty  of  the  eighteen  articles,  of  which  we 
have  already  related  the  origin.  Although  favourable  to  Belgiimi, 
this  treaty,  it  has  been  seen,  was  very  ill  received  in  Brussels.  Had 
the  Belgian  congress  rejected  it,  the  election  of  Leopold  of  Saxe 
Cobourg  would  have  been  materially  compromised.  The  cabinet  of 
St.  James's  foresaw  this  contingent  result,  and  was  thrown  into  the 
greatest  perplexity. 

In  the  meantime  M.  de  la  Merode,  meeting  M.  WalewsH  in 
London,  had  informed  him  of  the  warm  sympathy  which  the  cause  of 
the  Poles  and  their  undaimted  efforts  had  created  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Belgian  cathoUcs.  M.  WalewsH  immediately  conceived  a  hope  of 
lenderinff  this  sympathy  practically  usefiil  to  his  country.  M.  de 
la  Merode  did  not  appear  to  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  the  catholic 
party  in  the  Belgian  congress  would  vote  for  the  eighteen  articles,  on 
condition  that  England  would  promise  to  interpose,  conjointly  with 
France,  in  fevour  of  Poland.  Lord  Pahnerston,  on  this  being  put 
to  him,  refused  to  enter  into  any  formal  engagement  on  the  suWect, 
but  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  the  acceptance  by  Belgium  of  the 
eighteen  articles,  might  prove  an  eminent  service  rendered  to  Poland. 
As  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  he  warmly  adopted  the  project,  and  promised 
to  present  a  note  to  the  British  government  m  its  favour.  Upon 
this  assurance,  a  Polish  agent,  M.  ZalusH,  proceeded  from  London 
to  Brussels,  where  his  exertions  materially  aided  the  passing  of  the 
treaty.* 

-  *  V^e  haye  before  as  two  letters,  written  on  this  oocasion  hj  M.  Zaluski  to  M. 
WalewskL    The  following  are  portions  of  their  contents : 

*«  Brussels,  Jnly  8, 1831. 
"  My  dear  Walewski, — ^TTie  debates  are  not  yet  conchided;  but  the  acceptance 
of  the  Conference's  propositions  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  It  is  as  little  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt  that  the  consideration  of  the  Polish  question  has  powerftilly  contributed 
to  bring  over  a  ntnnbcr  of  members  who  were  opposed  to  the  propositions.  Hie 
objectors  had  a  high  and  generous  ground,  the  q[acstion  of  the  abandonment  of  Yenloo; 
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England  had  obtained  tlie  object  of  her  wishes,  without  enteiiiv 
into  any  actual  engagement.  Accordingly,  when  M.  de  Talleyruid 
presented  the  promised  note  he  was  met  hj  a  refusal,  the  polite 
form  of  which  but  very  imperfectly  veiled  its  real  insolence.*  M 
de  TaUeyrand  had  again  been  tricked. 

He  had  so  little  anticipated  the  result,  that  with  a  heedlesBnes 
quite  unpardonable  in  a  man  of  his  years  and  experience,  he  hid 
written  off  word  to  the  Palais  Royal,  that  negotiations  highly  &- 
vourablc  to  Poland  were  in  progress.  M.  Sebastiani,  placuig  im- 
pHcit  reliance  upon  the  information^  hastened  to  conununicate  it  to 
the  Polish  leffation  in  Paris,  by  whom  a  courier  -was  instantljr 
despatched  to  VVarsaw,  with  advices  conformable  to  the  pacific  cha- 
racter of  the  intelligence  received.  At  a  later  period,  the  oppod- 
tion  made  use  of  this  circumstance,  and  of  the  disastrous  resulis 
which  attended  it,  as  a  ground  for  accusing  the  ministry  of  peifidy. 

the  relinquishment  of  tlieir  opposition  had  also  its  high  and  generaua  gtoond,  th» 
promotion  of  the  true  interests  of  Poland,"  &c. 

<*Bnuael8,  July  10,  1831. 
"  My  dear  Walewski,— I  yesterday  announced  to  you  the  aoceptaiKse  by  Con- 
gress of  the  eighteen  articles.  I  think  it  my  duty  to  add,  that  by  thSe  admiiirioii  of 
a  great  many  members  of  Congress,  the  consideration  of  the  Polish  question  hasmi- 
tcrially  contributed  to  produce  this  result.  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  derive  an  ad- 
vantage from  this  circumstance,  by  seeking  to  obtain  an  acknowledgment  of  our  m- 
tional  government  from  the  new  kmg.  M.  Lebeau,  who  will  deliyer  this,  has  pro- 
mised to  assist  us  by  every  means  in  his  power,"  &c  &c. 

*  We  have  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  Lord  Palmerston's  note.    It  runs  thus: 

"  The  undersigned,  &c.,  &c.,  in  reply  to  the  note  presented  to  him  by  theambosn- 
dor  of  France,  tlie  object  of  which  is  to  induce  the  British  government  to  interpose^ 
in  concert  with  France,  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  for  the  purpose  of  Btomdng  tiie  eflh- 
sion  of  blood,  and  of  procuring  for  that  country  a  political  and  national  existence^ 

"  Has  the  honour  to  inform  his  excellency  the  Prmcc  de  Talleyrand,  that  with  all 
the  disposition  the  l^ng  of  Great  Britain  might  have  to  concur  with  the  Kingof  tiie 
French,  in  any  measure  calculated  to  consolidate  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  man 
especially  in  any  which  would  really  have  the  effect  of  j^utting  an  end  to  the  war  of 
extermination,  of  which  Poland  is  now  the  theatre,  his  Migesty  is  compdled  to  dedare: 

"  That  a  mere  ordinary  mediation,  under  existing  drcumstances,  coold  not  fiiil  to 
be  rejected  by  Kussia;  the  more  so,  that  the  court  of  St.  Ptetenbnrg  has  just  dedined 
the  proposals  of  tliis  kind  made  to  it  by  France;  that,  consequently,  the  interreotioa 
of  the  two  courts,  to  be  effective,  must  be  an  intervention  to  be  enfimsed,  in  the 
event  of  a  rejection  on  the  part  of  Russia. 

**  The  King  of  England  does  not  conceive  himself,  by  any  means,  justified  in  adopt- 
ing the  latter  alternative;  the  influence  that  the  war  may  have  upon  the  tranquilm 
of  other  states  is  not  such  as  to  necessitate  any  such  step;  and  the  finuik  and  ami- 
cable relations  existing  between  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  and  his  Bfejesty  do  not 
permit  him  to  undertake  it.  His  Britannic  Mi^esty,  therefore,  finds  himfy  com- 
pelled to  decline  the  proposals  transmitted  to  him  by  his  exc^Uency  the  Annoe  da 
Talleyrand,  in  his  note  of  the  20th  of  June,  bemg  of  opinion  that  the  thne  has  not 
yet  arrived  for  successfully  adopting  them  against  the  wiU  of  a  soTeveign  whose 
rights  arc  incontestable. 

^  At  the  same  time,  his  M^esty  has  directed  the  undersigned  to  ezptess  to  his  ex- 
cellency, the  ambassador  of  [France,  the  deep  anguish  of  hu  heart  at  seeing  the  »• 
vages  that  are  taking  place  in  Poland,  and  to  assure  him  that  hei^  take  every  stepb 
compatible  with  his  friendly  relations  with  Russia,  to  put  an  end  to  those  ravages. 
Instructions  have  ahreody  been  forwarded  to  the  ambasrador  of  Ms  Britaimie  Ibjestj 
at  St.  Petersburg,  to  declare  that  his  Majesty  will  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  the 
political  existence  of  Poland,  as  established  m  1815,  and  of  her  national  institatiow. 

(Signed)  -  FALUEBSTON." 
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The  charge  was  an  unjust  one:  the  ministry,  this  time,  was  only 
guilty  of  mcapacity. 

Thus  the  Poles  had  all  the  powers  against  them:  Russia  was  ex- 
hausting herself  in  gigantic  efforts  to  exterminate  them;  Austria 
abandoned  them,  through  pure  timidity;  Prussia  was  helping  to 
overwhelm  them;  England  was  quite  willing  to  see  them  perish, 
because. this  afforded  a  manifest  proof  to  Europe  how  very  little  the 
fiiendsliip  of  France  availed;  France  herself,  under  the  mrection  of 
a  government  alike  destitute  of  elevation  of  soul  and  of  capacity, 
had  become  an  instrument  against  them,  in  the  hands  of  a  diplo- 
macy, steadfast,  implacable  in  its  sullen  and  selfish  egoism. 

Meanwhile,  fix)m  the  depths  of  Russia  incessantly  poured  forth 
new  masses  of  troops.  The  Russian  army,  70,000  strong,  with 
300  cannon,  had  passed  imder  the  command  of  Field-marshal 
Paskewitch,  of  Erivau,  the  conqueror  of  the  Persians.  Renouncing 
the  idea  of  attacking  Warsaw  on  the  right  bank,  where  it  was  de- 
fended by  the  suburb  Praga,  and  by  the  river  itself,  this  daring 
man  formed  the  project  of  transporting  his  line  of  operations  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Vistula.  His  plan  was  to  marcn  towards  the 
Prussian  frontier,  where  additional  succours  of  every  description 
awaited  him,  to  cross  the  Vistula  at  Oziek,  and  to  return  and 
attack  Warsaw  on  the  left  bank. 

After  passing  Warsaw,  the  river  continues  its  course  towards  the 
north  for  about  five  leagues,  as  far  as  Modlin,  a  fortified  town,  then 
occupied  by  the  Poles.  At  this  place  it  makes  an  elbow,  turning 
sharp  roimd  to  the  west;  and  here  receives  the  Bug  and  the  Narew, 
which,  just  before  united  into  a  single  stream,  throw  themselves 
into  it  by  one  mouth.  Modlin,  then,  was  a  fortress,  whence  the 
Poles  were  to  command  the  new  theatre  of  war.  But  the  resolution 
of  the  field-marshal  was  taken,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  the  Russian 
army  was  put  in  motion.  Divided  into  four  columns,  it  was  ordered 
to  execute  a  parallel  march,  turning  round  Modlin,  as  round  a 
pivot,  the  column  nearest  that  fortress  having  directions  to  advance 
slowly,  in  order  that  the  column  at  the  extremity  of  the  radius 
might  have  time  to  accomplish  its  movement.  This  march  was  in 
the  highest  degree  rash  and  dangerous.  The  soldiers  had  to  make 
their  way  over  a  country  ploughed  up  by  the  heavy  rains,  and  in- 
tersected in  every  direction  with  rivers  and  torrents.  Worn  out  by 
the  heaviness  of  the  way,  encumbered  by  their  baggage,  their  large 
park  of  artillery,  and  the  immense  train  requisite  for  the  transport  of 
twenty  days'  victualling  for  such  an  army,  pursued,  moreover,  by 
the  cholera,  which  strewed  the  road  with  dead  and  dying,  the 
various  divisions  dragged  on  their  painful  march,  exhausted,  broken 
up,  dispersed.  Had  an  army  of  40,000  men,  debouching  from 
Modlin,  fallen  upon  these  disordered  masses,  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  Paskewitch  would  have  been  utterly  overwhelmed,  that 
Pol^md  would  have  been  saved.  A  corps  of  Polish  cavalry,  sent 
out  as  a  recoimoitering  party,  proved  indeed  the  extreme  probability. 
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of  such  a  result,  by  the  entire  confusion  which  it  threw  into  the  Bns- 
sian  army,  by  driving  in  Ataman's  cossacks. 

But  tran(juil  on  the  left  bank,  Skrzynecld  occupied  himself  and 
his  troops  with  the  celebration  of  mass.  "  Battle !  battle !"  vocife- 
rated the  troops  with  enthusiastic  energy,  each  time  that  the  genenl 
passed  before  their  ranks;  but  headstrong,  inflexible,  he  merely 
smiled  or  shrugged  his  shoulders.  What  mystery  lurked  be- 
neath this  conduct?  Did  the  hero  of  Dobre,  of  Giochow,  of  W«ver, 
of  Dcmlxjwilkie,  wish  to  draw  the  Russians  over  to  the  left  bank,  in 
the  hope  of  crushing  beneath  the  walls  of  Warsaw  the  formidable 
£eld-marslial,  then  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  Rusma,  and 
inextricably  involved  in  the  disisters  of  an  impossible  retreat?  But 
to  seize  the  victory  which  offered  itself  was  surely  better  than  to 
await  it  under  circumstances ;  to  postpone  it  until  it  was,  as  he  might 
deem  complete,  was  to  render  it  uncertain.  So  thought  the  generab, 
so  thought  the  soldiers,  compelled  to  inactivity.  Loud  and  generd 
clamour  arose;  and  well  it  might,  for  Paske witch,  in  the  meantime,' 
had  crossed  the  river  on  floating  bridges,  the  materials  for  which  bad 
been  i^repared  by  Prussia  at  Thorn,  and  his  army  was  now  advancing 
in  compact  array  to  swallow  up  devoted  Warsaw. 

Tlie  clamour  now  became  universal;  Skrzynecki  did  not  compre- 
hend that  there  was  a  revolution  in  this  war;  that  it  was  essenlaai,  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  to  push  forward  Poland  upon  the  enemv* 
if  it  were  only  to  save  her  from  herself;  that  this  was  a  time  wherem 
the  general  must  also  act  the  statesman;  that  each  day's  delay  en- 
couraged the  growth  of  all  destroj^ng  anarchy.  A  man  and  a  sys- 
tem of  daring,  these  are  evidently  what  were  wanting  to  unhappy 
Poland.  It  would  liave  sufficed  to  save  her  had  France  sent  her  a 
chief,  who,  free  from  all  local  prejudices  and  jealousies,  should  hare 
estabUshed  in  Warsaw  the  authority  of  the  French  name,  have  ren- 
dered powerless  the  aristocrat  negotiators  and  schemers,  and  have 
given  the  preponderance  to  the  democratic  party,  the  oidy  one  ca- 

J)able  of  striking  an  effective  blow  at  Russia,  and  demanding  triumph 
irom  despair !  But  no :  four  French  generals,  Messieurs  ^cebnans, 
HulotjLallemand,  and  Grouchy,  offered  themselves;  they  were  foroed 
to  retire;  Prussia  jjemiitting  no  volunteers  to  pass,  ana  France  not 
daring  what  Prussia  had  dared.  The  indirect  intimations  of  M. 
Sebastiani,  the  letters  of  our  minister  at  Berlin,  M.  de  Flahaut,  who, 
like  II.  Sebastiani,  was  incKned  to  the  temporizing  policy,  the  inde- 
fatigable intrigues  of  that  party  in  Poland  which  reared  the  revoh- 
tionary  principle  even  more  than  it  feared  the  Russians,  such  are  the 
circumstances  which  explain  the  indecision  of  Skrzyneckii  but  do 
not  absolve  him. 

For  the  results  were  terrible.  Li  the  entire  absence  of  a  stzong 
and  democratic  party  in  Warsaw,  that  city  had  fallen  into  all  the 
excesses  of  unbridled  demagogue  sway.  The  proposition  made  by  the 
generalissimo,  to  confide  the  power  to  one  single  person,  had  only 
served  to  engender  furious  discussions.    The  jEaihire  of  the  expedition 
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of  Jankowski  into  the  palatinate  of  Lublin,  which  was  attributed  to 
the  vilest  treachery,  lead  to  anumber  of  sudden  arrests.  The  passions  of 
men  having,  in  that  day  of  peril  and  disorder,  no  other  occupation, 
naturally  employed  themselves  in  au^enting  the  peril  and  disorder. 
Here  furious  bands  were  seen  paradmg  the  streets,  and  demanding 
with  laud  dries: ''  Death  to  the  traitors !"  There  sat  in  conclave  a 
knot  dr  agitators,  whom  old  Krukowiecki,  well  skilled  in  turning  to 
his  "purpose  the  rude  feeling  and  coarse  bravery  of  his  humble  fel- 
low-countrymen, was  secretfy  inflaming  with  views  fevourable  to  his 
own  ambitious  projects.  In  a  third  direction,  in  order  to  save 
General  Hurtig,  whom  the  people  were  about  to  tear  in  pieces,  the 
&ther  of  Roman  Soltyk,  who  had  grown  old  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Czar,  though  well  nigh  at  the  portals  of  death,  crawled  to  a  balcony, 
where  he  exhorted  the  multitude  to  mercy.  But  those  dark  and 
fearful  days  had  also  their  points  of  grandeur.  All  at  once  in  the 
midst  of  the  storm  which  raged  around  it,  the  Diet  stood  forth 
and  declared  the  country  in  danger.  There  was  something  sublime 
in  the  address  which  it  sent  form  to  the  people:  '*  In  the  name  of 
God  and  of  liberty,  in  the  name  of  the  nation  trembling  between 
life  and  death,  in  the  name  of  the  kings  and  heroes,  your  ancestors, 
who  have  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle  in  defence  of  the  faith  and 
independence  of  Europe,  in  the  name  of  future  generations,  who  else 
will  demand  a  terrible  account  of  your  abashed  shades  for  their  ser* 
vitude,  priests  of  Christ,  citizens,  cultivators  of  the  earth,  Poles,  arise, 
arise  as  one  man !"  and  at  this  invocation  all  did  arise  as  one  man. 
One  vast  cry  of  despair,  solemn,  formidable,  resounded  throughout 
the  coimtry.  Each  priest  set  up  his  crucifix  as  a  standard,  whither 
eagerly  flocked  the  whole  male  population  of  his  parish,  the  children, 
the  fathers,  and  the  grandsires,  armed  as  best  they  might  with  forks, 
with  sickles,  and  with  scythes,  the  labours  of  the  ripe  harvest  alto- 
gether forgotten  or  set  aside. 

It  was  m  the  midst  of  this  imiversal  exaltation  that  Dembinski 
appeared  among  them,  bringing  back  from  the  depths  of  Lithuania, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  spread  the  flame  of  insurrection,  the  wreck 
of  his  Uttle  army.  The  expedition  commanded  by  Gielgud  had 
been  unfortunate;  suspected  of  treachery,  Gielgud  himself  had  been 
shot  by  his  aide-de-camp;  but  here,  as  throughout,  the  Poles  had 
performed  prodigies;  among  the  rest,  one  noble  young  woman  of 
twenty,  the  Countess  Plater,  had  put  herself  at  the  head  of  a  detach- 
ment of  insurgents,  and  had  lead  them  undauntedly  against  the 
enemy.  As  to  Dembinski,  compelled  to  give  way  before  the  force 
of  overwhelming  numbers,  he  had  effected  a  retreat  worthy  of  im- 
mortal renown;  and  now  having  in  twenty  days  accomplished  two 
hundred  and  ten  French  leagues,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had 
crossed  eleven  rivers  and  traversed  vast  desert  forests,  he  brought 
back,  for  a  last  great  struggle,  the  remnant  of  his  gallant  squadrons, 
exhausted  and  in  rags,  but  full  of  indomitable  courage  and  patriot- 
ism.   The  reception  which  he  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  people 
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was  enthusiastic.    They  surrounded  his  horse,  they  ooyered  hit  ftsi 
and  his  hands  with  kisses,  they  took  possession  of  his  doRk  and  Ui 
coat,  which  were  torn  into  minute  fragments,  and  thus  diatribnfted 
among  the  crowd  as  the  most  precious  memorials.    Froud  and  lumr 
was  me  man  who  had  secured  one  of  these  envied   relici»  m^ 
with  the  tears  gushing  from  his  eyes,  placed  it  nextLto  his  hiait 
Upon  the  solemn  injunction  of  the  Diet,  Skrzynecld  had  promiaed  to 
fight,  but  he  had  not  kept  his  promise:  a  commission  w«8  Mat  Is 
the  camp,  which  appointed  Dembinski  his  successor  proTinonaDjf. 
The  latter,  however,  a  personal  friend  of  Skriynedd,  and  lin 
him  now  surrounded  by  the  diplomat!  ring  party,  deoLurad  it  to  1» 
his  intention  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predeoeaBGor.     No- 
thing more  than  tliis  was  needed,  to  ruin  him  in  the  estimatioa  of 
the  more  ardent  minds  among  his  fellow-countrymen.     All  tUi 
irritation  came  to  a  head  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  15th  of  August 
The  day  which  preceded  this  bloody  night  had  been  entirely  OODSS* 
crated  to  the  memory  of  Napoleon,  m  celebrating  hia  birdidajr. 
The  bust  of  the  emperor  had  been  preceded  in  triumph  by  tbs 
cliildren  of  the  lower  classes.    Men  who  had  never  been  seen  in  ihs 
city  before,  made  their  appearance  there,  clothed  in  imperial  uid* 
forms.    A  flash  of  unaccustomed  joy  lit  up  Warsaw.     But  aod* 
denly  news  was  spread  that  the  Russians  were  at  thdr  gates;  it  WM 
even  said  that  Dembinski  was  advancing  to  assist  in  their  xedoctioii; 
cannon  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  Jerusalem  suburlu    la 
the  evening  the  Club  de  la  Redoute  tumultuously  assembled,  and  en 
the  night  had  well  set  in,  fierce  groups,  who  had  been  previonslr 
harangued  by  the  light  of  the  lamps,  rushed  to  the  state  priaoii  ana 
massacred  the  generals  who  were  in  custody  there  on  suapiaon  of 
treachery.     Omer  prisoners,  confined  at  Wola,  were  aho  dandle 
tered,  but  the  greater  number  of  these  were  wretdiea,  forgoUenl^ 
justice,  amid  the  universal  confusion,  who  had  been  sent  then  as 
^ilty  of  infamous  debauchery,  of  crimes  which,  the  pea  rafuaaa  to 
designate.   Krukowiecki,  the  presumed  instigator  of  theae  moidoi* 
wliidi  were  carried  into  effect  by  a  small  party  of  <m«»*"«a^  made  oss 
of  them  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  reins  of  power.    He  na  to 
the  government  palace,  and,  being  named  governor  of  the  oity,  di^ 
persed  the  assembled  crowd  by  a  sim  with  his  whip.    Eyeir  tbipg 
became  immediately  quiet.    ]roland  had  but  one  mora  ilusmrtaiit 
to  undergo. 

The  next  day,  the  Quintumvirs  humiliated,  oyerwhelmed  widi 
their  own  utter  powerlessness,  gave  in  their  reaignatioa.    Tlia  Diali 


*  The  general  haa  publifhed  an  explanation  of  hia  oondncti  in  whlob  Iw  ..., . 
this  imputation.  Tet  Messieurs  Roman  Soltyk  and  Louis  Micmlawski,  who  bait  fiiA 
written,  with  difibrcnt  qualities  and  opinions,  but  both  with  great  eamsstaflss  iai 
ability,  the  history  of  the  Revolution  of  Poland,  agree  in  ropreesntlBg  KnikowlMkI 
as  the  author  <tf  the  terrible  night  of  the  16th  of  August.  Thia  oginlQn  inpoaif  !• 
be  shared  by  M.  Marie  Brzozowski,  an  exact  and  fidttifU  hisUniaa  of  tba 
operations  of  the  period;  and  it  accords  with  all  the  prifate  f 
haye  collected. 
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clianging  the  form  of  government,  decreed  that  the  ruling  power 
should  be  confided  to  a  president,  who  should  choose  six  mmisters, 
and  have  the  privilege  of  nominating  the  generalissimo.  Kruko- 
wiecki  was  elected  nresident  by  a  large  majority.  The  first  pro- 
oeeding  of  the  new  oictator  was  to  disimss  Dembinski,  and  to  nomi«> 
sate  in  his  place  General  Malachowski,  an  octoffemuian,  though 
still  full  of  patriotic  fire,  who  had  already  refused  uie  command,  on 
the  plea  of  his  great  a^e. 

Meantime,  me  Polish  army  was  assembled  beneath  the  walls  of 
Warsaw.  Faskewitch  had  steadily  advanced,  and  was  now  only  a 
mile  from  the  capital.  Rudiger  had  crossed  the  Vistula  with 
13,000  men  and  jforty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
completing  the  investment  of  Warsaw  by  a  junction  with  Paske- 
-witcn. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  Kruko wiecki  assembled  a  council  of  war^^ 
which,  of  all  the  measures  proposed  to  it^  most  decisively  rejected 
that  which  was  at  once  the  boldest,  and  the  only  practicable  one, 
that  suggested  by  the  Dictator  himself,  which  was  to  give  battle 
imder  the  walls  of  Warsaw  with  the  entire  force  at  the  disnposition  of 
the  government.  UminsH  proposed  to  detach  one-half  of  the  army 
by  the  right  bank  of  the  river  into  Podlachia  to  victual  the  capital, 
and  render  it  capable  of  a  long  defence.  Dembinski  suggested  that 
the  whole  army  should  abandon  Warsaw,  and .  transport  itself  into 
Lithuania,  crushing  on  its  way  the  small  corps  of  Rosen  and  Golo* 
win.  These  two  latter  plans  were  evidently  only  admissible  after 
the  first  had  been  tried.  For,  after  they  had  given  battle  there 
would  be  ample  time  for  them,  in  the  event  of  defeat,  to  entrench 
themselves  in  the  city,  to  victual  it  from  the  right  bank,  to  arm  the 
people,  to  barricade  the  streets,  and  to  renew  the  immortal  defence 
of  Saragossa.  As  to  the  proposition  of  Dembinski,  it  was  oidy 
worthy  of  consideration  as  a  forlorn  hope,  as  a  last  resource,  after 
the  failure  of  every  thing  else.  The  plan  adopted  was  that  of 
Uminski ;  a  most  fatal  selection,  for  it  sent  away  one  entire  half  of  an 
army,  already  far  too  weak,  on  the  preposterous  mission  of  procuring, 
a  full  fortnight  before  they  were  wanted,  additional  provisions  for  a 
city,  whose  greatest  danger  at  that  moment  was,  not  famine,  but 
assault. 

Accordingly,  Ramorino  was  despatched  with  20,000  men  and 
forty-two  pieces  of  cannon  into  Podlachia,  and  Lubienski,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  4000  men  into  the  Palatinate  of  Plock,  so  that  there 
remained  for  the  defence  of  the  capital  only  35,000  men.  On 
learning  that  the  Polish  army  was  thus  broken  up,  Paskewitch  de- 
cided upon  attempting  an  assault,  and  fixed  the  6th  of  September 
for  that  purpose.  His  forces  had  just  been  increased  by  a  new 
army  of  30,000  men,  which  General  Kreutz  had  brought.  Thus  the 
capital  of  Poland  was  menaced  at  different  points  by  a  total  mass  of 
120,000  men  and  386  cannon.    The  effective  of  we  Polish  army 
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was  about  80,000  men  and  144  cannon^  but  there  were  at  the  pw- 
sent  moment  in  Warsaw  onlv  35,000  men  and  136  pieces  of  artil- 
lerj.  The  citj  was  defended  on  the  left  bank  bj  three  semi-cucalar 
lines  of  vallations,  the  most  extended  of  which  did  not  embraoe  lea 
than  five  leagues.  The  principal  salUes  were  Wolay,  Pariz,  and 
Marymont,  connected  together  by  lunettes.  This  immense  dcve- 
lopemcnt,  to  be  adequately  maintained,  required  an  army^  three 
times  as  large  as  that  of  the  Poles.  Certain  points,  of  necefldty  in- 
sufficiently manned,  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  fidl  into  the  hands  of 
Paskewitch,  so  that  they  had  built  forts  for  the  enemy,  and  the  verj 
works  which  were  intended  to  stop  the  besieger,  became  an  addi- 
tional element  of  success  at  his  disposition.  To  complete  this  mis- 
fortune, the  points  the  best  fortifiea  were  predsely  those  which  the 
Russians  could  not  attack.  Krukowiecki  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
embodying  the  male  population  of  the  suburbs,  and  Zalewski,  the 
celebrated  chief  of  the  ensigns,  had  succeeded  in  organizing  an 
urban  guard  of  more  than  20,000  men,  the  staff  of  which  wm 
formed  of  the  unemployed  officers:  but  Chrzanowski,  by  spreading 
an  alarm  of  another  night  of  the  15th  of  August,  obtained  the  dis- 
solution  of  this  formidable  militia.  Thus  every  thing  conspired  to 
bring  about  the  fall  of  Warsaw,  each  step  that  Poland  made  towards 
her  ruin,  corresponded  with  the  progressive  enfeeblement  of  the 
democratic  principle. 

Before  commencing  the  attack,  Paskewitch  wished  to  attempt  an 
arrangement,  and  General  Berg  presented  himself  for  this  purpose 
at  the  outposts,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  Prondzynski;  bat 
the  council  of  ministers  and  Krukowiecki  himself  having  dedaied 
that  they  would  only  treat  on  the  basis  of  the  manifestOi  which  wm 
equivalent  to  a  rupture^  the  field-marshal  ordered  the  attack  for  the 
next  day,  the  6tli  September,  and  prepared  his  troops  for  it  by  dis- 
tributing among  them  enormous  rations  of  brandy.  For  the  Bns- 
sians,  though  good  soldiers,  well  able  to  endure  fatigue,  and  obedient 
unto  death,  are  deficient  in  the  impetuous  energy  requisite  for  so 
terrible  an  assault  as  this  was  to  be. 

At  daybreak  the  Russians  opened  a  fire  from  two  hundred  cannon. 
Muravicff  and  Strantmann  advanced  to  attack  Uminaki,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  columns  of  Kreutz  and  Luders,  debouching  fiom 
the  centre,  threw  themselves  upon  the  intrenchments  to  theleft  of 
Wola,  and  carried  two  redoubts;  but  as  they  were  taking  poaseasion 
of  battery  54,  Lieutenant  Gordon  fired  the  powder  magaane,  and 
blew  up  himself  with  the  enemy.  Wola  was  then  attacked  fiom 
behind  by  the  victorious  troops,  and  in  front  by  the  seneial  of 
Pahlen's  corps,  who  hurried  their  drunken  soldiers  on  to  ue  asBMiIt, 
after  having  battered  the  walls  with  a  hundred  and  fiileen  pieces  of 
heavy  artillery.  Assailed  from  all  points  at  once,  the  nrnaon  of 
Wola,  too  feeble  to  resist  such  a  mighty  attack,  retreatra,  and  in- 
trenched themselves  in  the  church,  wnere  their  old  oommandanti 
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Sowinski,  made  them  swear  upon  the  cross  never  to  surrender.  The 
plaee  was  soon  forced,  and  the  soldiers  put  to  death,  Sowinski  him- 
self falling,  pierced  with  wotmds,  upon  the  altar* 

Masters  of  Wola,  the  Russians  planted  their  artiUery  there,  and 
marched  from  it  towards  noon,  imder  cover  of  the  fire  of  a  hundred 
cannon,  to  attack  the  second  line,  which,  resting  on  the  suburb  of 
Czyste,  was  covered  at  the  point  of  assault  by  forty  pieces  of  cannon 
imder  the  direction  of  the  deputy,  Roman  Soltyk,  and  of  General 
Bem,  that  incomparable  artillery  officer,  who  nad  been  so  fatal  to 
Diebitch  at  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka.  On  seeing  the  Russians  de- 
bouch from  the  fort,  the  general  directed  his  artillery  and  poured  in 
a  terrible  fire,  overthrowing  horse  and  foot,  and  clearing  the  ground 
quite  up  to  the  intrenchments  of  Wola,  which  Soltyk  inimdated 
with  shells  and  projectiles.  The  GeneraUssimo  Malachowski,  seizing 
the  opportunity,  pushed  forward  two  battalions  of  the  4th  regiment 
of  the  line  to  retake  Wola ;  and  a  fierce  struggle  commenced  at  the 
foot  of  the  fort,  bristling  with  cannon,  and  defended  by  a  body  of  in- 
fentry  double  the  nimiber  of  the  assailants,  and  which  was  reinforced 
by  four  battaUons  of  grenadiers.  Tlirice  these  masses  fell  upon  the  two 
Polish  battalions,  and  each  time  they  were  driven  back  to  the  fort, 
by  one  of  those  charges  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  which  have  im- 
mortalized the  4th  regiment  of  the  line.  The  enemy  at  length 
found  itself  compelled  to  send  the  squadrons  of  Chilkoff*  against 
them,  and  the  two  battalions,  not  being  supported,  fell  back  in 
good  order  upon  the  suburb  of  Czyste.  The  Russians  remained 
masters  of  the  first  line,  of  which  they  occupied  the  chief  points. 

At  midnight  the  dictator  shut  himself  up  with  a  few  of  his  more 
intimate  friends,  and,  giving  no  intimation  of  the  matter  to  his  mi- 
nisters, wrote  to  the  field-marshal  requesting  an  interview.  Upon 
receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative  from  raske witch,  he  secretly 
repaired  to  Wola,  accompanied  by  General  Prondzynski.  After  a 
lon^  negotiation  an  armistice  of  eight  hours  was  concluded. 

When,  next  day,  the  7th  of  September,  the  ministers  learned  the 
step  that  had  been  taken  by  Krukowiecki,  they  immediately  gave  in 
their  resignation.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  mormng  the  diet  assembled. 
General  Prondzynski  presented  himself,  and  having  obtained  per- 
mission to  address  them,  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  the  inter- 
view which  the  dictator  and  he  had  just  had,  in  the  Russian  camp, 
with  Paskewitch  and  the  Grand  Duke  Michael.  This  statement  was 
heard  with  closed  doors.* 

He  commenced  by  drawing  a  most  lamentable  picture  of  their 

*  We  have  in  our  possession  the  manuscript  of  a  translation,  into  German,  of  the 
unpublished  journals  of  the  sittings  of  the  diet  during  the  siege  of  Warsaw.  This 
valuable  manuscript  has  enabled  us  to  form  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  those  me- 
morable scenes.  These  journals  had  been  printed,  and  were  about  to  be  published, 
when  Russian  agents  purchased  from  the  German  editor  the  whole  impression,  and 
destroyed  it  to  the  very  last  copy.  It  was  from  a  set  of  the  proof-sheets,  which,  by 
a  piece  of  great  good  fortune,  had  been  preserved,  Uiat  the  translation  was  made,  it 
which  we  possess  the  manuscripts 
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mesent  dtuatioii.  ^^This  moning:,''  said  he,  ''I  lisve  seen  the  whob 
Kiissian  anny,  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  beneath  our  walls,  at  tlw 
distance  of  but  hau  a  cannon  shot;  it  is  in  a  most  complete  state, 
and  far  more  numerous  than  we  imapned.  At  this  moment  our 
position  is  such  that,  having  lost  Wola  and  the  outer  redoubts,  we 
can  hardly  sustain  for  a  few  short  hours  the  attack  of  the  enemjr." 

After  this  commencement,  as  if  he  had  wished  to  strike  terror  into 
the  assembly,  Prondzynski  talked  of  the  approaching  assault,  and 
gloomily  depicted  all  the  horrors  of  an  armed  irmotion  into  Wamw, 
— the  cradle  of  the  national  existence  given  up  to  fire  and  sword,  pnh 
pert^  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  an  unbridled  populace  and  of  xontad 
soldiers.  The  nuncios  listened  with  stupefaction,  and  seemed  amaied 
at  the  strangeness  of  this  harangue.  *'  The  conditions  ofieied  to  ub 
by  Paskewitch,"  continued  the  general,  "  are  not  such  as  we  oin^ 
selves  should  have  proposed.  The  marshal  is  of  an  impetaooB  ohar 
ractcr;  Toll  is  with  him;  both  are  true  Russians;  they  ohafe  at  the 
least  opposition  from  General  Krukowiecki.  Thw  insist  on  their 
conditions,  which  have  not  the  full  consent  of  the  Grand  Duke  Mi- 
chael. I  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  with  the  duke  whilst  the  prendent 
was  conversing  with  Paskewitch  and  Toll;  General  Sjmkowiecki's 
language  was  worthy  of  the  nation,  perhaps  even  a  little  moie 
haughty  than  was  proper  under  the  circumstances."  Lastly,  keenu- 
meratea  the  conditions  of  the  capitulation,  which  were  the  retmn  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  imder  the  sceptre  of  the  emperor  Nicolas,  in 
consideration  of  a  full  and  entire  amnesty,  respecting  which  mutual 
arrangements  remained  to  be  made.  The  marshal  of  the  diet  asked 
Prondzynski  up  to  what  hour  the  armistice  was  to  continue.  UntU 
one  in  the  afternoon,  ^lied  the  general.  The  assembly  prcaorted 
a  calm  demeanour.  The  nuncio,  Worcell,  rose  and  said,  **lhe 
country  has  been  many  times  saved  already;  the  like  may  happen 
again.  Wc  alone  can  sign  its  death-warrant.  Whoever  wiahee  to 
sign  it  must  quit  these  walls."  PrecizowsH  followed:  invoking  the 
j^dmighty,  and  holding  up  his  sabre,  **  Never,"  he  said,  "has  my 
hand  felt  more  able  to  wield  it."  '*  Let  us  assemble  the  eenenls, 
said  Niemqjowski,  '4et  us  give  the  command  to  whichever  uiall  have 
the  most  faith  in  our  cause,  andletusnot  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  de- 
liberately give  the  lie  to  our  protestations."  The  palatine,  Ostrowaki, 
seconded  this  motion,  and  added,  *'  We  must  ann  the  inhabitants  of 
Warsaw  and  present  ourselves  with  them  on  the  ramparts.  We  will 
keep  the  enemy  in  check  until  we  shall  have  surrounded  the  city 
with  entrenchments,  which  may  be  done  this  very  night"  Genenl 
Prondzynski  then  proposed  to  speak,  but  no  one  would  hear  him,  and 
Ostrowski,  the  marshal  of  the  diet,  declared  that  he  would  eoonar 
quit  the  chair  and  adjourn  the  meeting.  Szaniedd  mstantly  cried 
out,  ^'  Let  us  quit  Warsaw  when  the  Russians  enter  it  Let  na  go 
seek  another  capital  in  our  country,  and  if  all  our  towns  are  oooopied 
by  the  enemy,  let  us  disperse  through  the  world  rather  than  dis- 
honoxu:  ourselves."    An  old  man  presented  himself  at  the  tnbime,  *'I 
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ipeak  for  the  last  time,"  he  said,  '*  and  I  shall  end  my  days,  doubtless, 
in  Siberia;  but  I  trust  that  aU  the  provinces  of  the  Russian  empire 
will  rise.  I  am  an  old  man  and  shall  not  see  that  time;  but  you  that 
at6  young  engrave  it  in  your  hearts,  that  Poland  must  have  no  other 
limits  than  the  Dniepr  and  Dwina."  Gbdibski,  Zienkowiecs,  and 
Lelewel  energetically  resisted  all  idea  of  compromise.  One  of  Kru* 
kowiedd's  aides-de-camp  entered  the  hall,  and  reminded  the  assembly 
that  it  was  one  o*clock.  The  diet  continued  its  deUberations.  Wo- 
lowaki  urged  and  implored  his  colleagues  to  quit  the  capital  for  the 
salvaticm  of  Poland,  and  to  grant  the  presidents  of  the  two  chambers 
the  right  of  convoking  the  diet  in  whatever  place  in  Europe  they 
shoula  think  proper.  During  this  time  Godebski  had  been  drawing 
up  a  fiery  proclamation,  which  he  read  to  the  assembly,  entreating  it 
to  adjourn  and  march  against  the  enemy.  All  at  once  the  windows 
were  shaken  by  the  report  of  cannon.  It  was  the  signal  for  the  as« 
sault.  All  the  nuncios  rose  as  one  man  aud  shouted,  '^  To  the  ram- 
parts !    To  the  ramparts !" 

The  battle  began  with  a  cannonade  in  which  the  Russians  had  the 
superiority  in  number  of  pieces  and  the  Poles  in  skill.  Three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pieces  thundered  together.  To  facilitate  the  principal 
attack  made  by  Kreutz  and  Pahlen's  corps  on  the  suburb  of  Czyste, 
Muravieff  received  orders  to  march  against  Uminski,  who  com- 
manded the  left  of  the  Poles,  by  the  lirriers  of  Jerusalem.  The 
■eventy-third  battery,  luider  Colonel  Przedpelski,  placed  on  a  salient 
lunette,  played  aslant  on  the  Russian  artillery  acting  against  Czyste, 
disabled  the  enemy's  pieces,  and  swept  all  before  it.  Muravieff 
wished  to  drive  die  coloners  artillery  from  its  position.  Two  co- 
limms  of  infantry,  commanded  by  General  Witt  in  person,  advanced 
along  the  two  nanks  of  the  Raszjm  causeway  leadmg  to  the  Jeru- 
salem gate.  The  Polish  grenadiers,  without  waiting  for  the  enemy 
to  come  up,  rushed  on  their  columns,  already  broken  by  the  dis- 
charges of  grape,  and  made  a  great  carnage.  As  they  were  rallying, 
Uminski  sent  the  blue  lancers  and  the  squadrons  of  Sandomir  to 
charge  them  in  flank,  and  they  were  driven  back  upon  their  batteries. 
But  a  brigade  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Russian  guard  hastened  to  their 
aid,  and  drove  the  Poles  back  to  their  lines,  but  there  it  suffered  its 
imprudent  ardour  to  carry  it  too  far.  It  was  mowed  down  by  the 
fire  of  the  Poles,  and  but  thirty  horses  were  left  out  of  the  two  Rus- 
sian regiments.  Fresh  masses  of  cavalry  attempted  to  carry  the 
seventy-third  battery,  but  the  cannon  made  havoc  m  their  ranks,  and 
they  retreated  full  gallop. 

Whilst  this  formidable  battery  was  occupied  with  its  own  defence, 
Kreutz  and  Pahlen  refitted  their  damaged  pieces,  and  recommenced 
the  attack  on  Czyste,  which  was  the  salient  point  of  the  second  line. 

Their  columns  marched  resolutely  over  the  ground  swept  by  their 
artillery,  and  they  carried  two  batteries.  Assailed  on  all  sides  by 
Pahlen's  troops,  which  stole  along  under  cover  of  the  houses  and 
garden  walls,  the  twenty-third  battery,  commanded  by  Colonel  Ro« 
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xnanski,  sustained  a  desperate  conflict.    Romanski  was  killed.    Ha 
and  Bern  were  the  ablest  officers  of  artillery  in  the  two  anniei. 

It  was  five  in  the  afternoon.  The  Czyste  faubourg  had  been  set 
on  fire  by  a  shower  of  shells,  and  the  flames  lighted  up  the  streets 
strewed  with  dead.  The  gardens  and  enclosures  became  the  scenes 
of  partial  conflicts,  in  which  the  combatants  fought  almost  man  to 
man.  The  4th  regiment  of  the  line,  entrenched  in  the  oemeteiy, 
made  a  furious  defence,  but  was  soon  driven  firom  beneath  the  wall 
of  the  toU-housc  by  the  spread  of  the  confla^tion.  General  Naba- 
kofl*,  and  the  grenadiers  led  by  Szachoskoi  nimself,  advance  as  fiff 
as  the  barrier  of  Wola,  seek  a  passage  through  the  flames,  and  be- 
come entangled  in  a  labyrinth  of  lanes,  ditches,  and  parapets.  On 
Teaching  the  cross  ways,  their  ranks  were  there  swept  by  four  pieces 
of  cannon,  planted  at  the  end  of  the  alley.  The  murderous  conflict 
continued  far  into  the  night.  That  day  the  people  of  Warsaw  was 
disarmed,  and  the  mobs  were  dispersed !  The  streets  of  the  city  were 
silent  and  deserted;  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  Praga,  whence  the 
20,000  men  under  Ramorino,  so  cruelly  backward,  were  every  mo- 
ment expected.  At  nine  in  the  evening  the  army  received  news  of 
the  capitulation,  with  orders  to  retire  on  Praga. 

The  following  is  the  way  in  which  this  memorable  capitulation  of 
Warsaw  was  accomplished.  The  diet  held  a  second  sitting  at  four 
o  clock.  Krukowiecki  sent  in  his  resignation,  but  so  long  as  it  was 
not  accepted  he  thought  himself  empowered  to  negotiate.  After  a 
violent  debate  the  assembly,  deprivca  of  its  most  ener^tic  members, 
who  were  engaged  at  the  ramparts,  refused  the  president's  resigna- 
tion, and  authorized  him  to  treat.  At  five  o'clock, Trondzynski  sent  a 
third  time  into  the  Russian  camp,  returned  thence  with  Grenend  Beig 
through  the  midst  of  the  flames  and  the  conflict.  Shut  up  yrith  that 
general,  Krukowiecki,  it  is  said,  resisted  his  stem  exactions  with 
firmness.  He  was  heard  to  say  as  he  struck  the  table,  **  If  that  be 
so  I  will  recall  Ramorino,  arm  the  suburbs,  and  bury  myself  under 
the  walk  of  Warsaw."  The  cunning  Muscovite  allowed  the  storm 
to  blow  over,  and  when  he  went  away  he  carried  with  him  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

••  Sire, — Commissioned  at  this  moment  to  speak  to  your  imperial  and  royal 
majesty,  in  the  name  of  the  Polish  nation,  I  address  myself  through  his  exodlency 
Count  Paskewitch  d'Erivan  to  your  paternal  heart. 

'*  In  submitting  unconditionally  to  your  majesty,  our  king,  the  Polish  nation 
knows  that  your  majesty  alune  is  competent  to  make  the  past  fergotten,  and  to  heal 
the  deep  wounds  that  have  rent  my  country. 

(Signed)        "  The  Count  KliUKOWIECKI,  President  of  the  GoYemment.'* 
•*  Warsaw,  September  7,  six  p.  m. 

Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  nuncios  assembled  in  the  palace  of 
the  government  appeared  the  commander-in-chief  Malachowski,  pant- 
ing and  begrimea  with  powder.  Tlie  old  man  harangued  them  and 
conjured  them,  in  accents  of  despair,  to  break  off  all  negotiations  and 
die.  The  nuncios  rushed  to  the  gates  of  the  palace.  Krukowiecki 
had  given  orders  to  close  them.    Marshal  Ostrowski  made  himself 
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kn6wn  to  the  soldiers,  went  up  to  the  dictator,  called  on  him  to 
abdicate  anew,  and  carried  back  his  resignation  to  the  diet,  which 
named  Bonaventure  Niemojowski  president  of  the  government  by 
acclamation. 

At  eleven  at  ni^ht  Generals  Berg  and  Prondzjnski  returned  and 
demanded  the  ratifications  of  Erukowiecki.  They  were  told  that 
the  government  was  changed.      Berg  being  introduced  into  the 

Elace  found  the  nuncios  in  military  dress,  and  armed  with  sabres. 
e  declared  he  would  only  treat  with  General  Krukowiecki.  A 
messenger  was  sent  to  Praga  for  the  latter,  and  he  arrived  at  three 
in  the  morning.  On  catching  sight  of  General  Berg,  Krukowiecki 
dashed  his  cap  on  the  ground,  exclaiming,  **  I  am  no  longer  any- 
thing :  I  am  but  a  private  individual."  He  then  burst  out  into  abuse 
of  Ostrowski:  *'  Here  is  the  marshal  of  the  chambers  in  our  hands," 
he  said,  trembling  with  rage,  to  General  Berg;  **  it  is  he  who  by  his 
in&tuated  extravagance  has  fostered  the  pride  of  the  nation.  You 
shall  remain  here,  sir !"  But  the  marshal  calmly  answered,  "  I  make 
no  reply  to  idle  threats;  they  have  no  influence  upon  me;  I  am  here 
in  safety  since  I  see  Poles  around  me."  And  he  added  **  You  have 
no  authority  to  treat  in  the  name  of  the  nation."  General  Berg  hav- 
ing then  said  he  begged  leave  to  put  faith  in  the  declarations  of  the 
honourable  General  Krukowiecki,  Dembinski  cried  out,  passionately, 
that  the  marshal  of  the  diet  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  nation, 
and  that  no  one  would  suffer  him  to  be  insulted.  **  Let  him  then 
sign  with  me,"  replied  the  ex-president,  *'  and  let  him  authorize  me  to 
conclude  arrangements  in  the  name  of  the  diet.'*  "  No,  no,"  replied 
Ostrowski,  and  he  refused  a  paper  written  in  French,  which  waa 
presented  to  him  for -his  signature.  Upon  this  Krukowiecki  bursting 
into  a  rage  exclaimed,  **  You  are  arrested,  marshal !" — "  Arrested !" 
replied  Ostrowski,  coolly.  "  Do  you  expect  to  obtain  a  disgraceful 
signature  from  me  by  force  ?  Tliough  there  were  a  hundred  thousand 
Muscovite  bayonets  here  I  would  not  swerve  from  my  duty,"  and  he 
yrithdrew  calmly  with  the  most  resolute  patriots.  Urged  by  the 
generals  about  him,  and  overborne  by  the  despair  of  all,  Malachowski 
signed,  against  his  will,  the  capitulation  that  surrendered  Warsaw,  as 
well  as  the  bridge  and  tete  depont  of  Praga.  The  Russians  in  return 
granted  the  Poles  an  armistice  of  forty-eight  hours,  to  evacuate  Warsaw 
with  their  arms,  aramimition,  and  equipments.  But  whilst  the  array 
was  retiring  on  Modlin,  taking  the  cUct  with  it,  most  of  the  members 
of  which  were  on  foot,  the  Russians,  once  in  possession  of  Praga,  au- 
daciously broke  through  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  by  refusing 
egress  to  the  military  equipments.  Instead  of  joining  the  main  army, 
Ramorino  thought  it  right  to  take  another  route :  he  was  obliged  to 
enter  Gallicia,  and  there  he  laid  down  his  arms.  The  last  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Poles,  Rybinski,  marched  to  the  Lower 
Vistula,  and  found  himself  compelled  to  take  refuse  in  Prussia ! 
Just  as  he  was  about  to  set  foot  on  the  frontier,  Dembinski  suddenly 
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wheeled  round  with  the  rear-guard,  and  had  the  honour  of  firing 
the  last  Polish  shot  against  the  Russians. 

On  the  15th  of  September  the  news  of  this  disaster  was  announoed 
in  France  by  some  cruelly  concise  lines  in  the  Moniteur.  As  is 
usual  in  great  calamities,  there  was  at  first  but  a  dull  surprise,  a  uni- 
versal stupefaction.  Not  one  of  the  thousand  busy  thoughts  of  the 
preceding  day  survived;  the  debates  on  the  promotions  ot  the  hun- 
dred days,  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  M.  B&!engei^fl 
report  on  that  important  subject,  the  admirable  pamphlets  it  nad 
drawn  forth  from  M.  de  Cormenin — all  was  forgotten;  one  sole 
thought  filled  every  mind — Poland !  one  word  alone  was  on  cveiy 
lip — Poland !  Business  was  suspended,  the  theatres  were  closed  that 
night.  The  population — and  tiiis  will  be  an  everlasting  honour  to 
the  country  in  luturc  ages — the  population  went  about  the  streets 
appalled,  silent,  and  as  if  overwhelmed  under  the  load  of  an  irre- 
parable humiliation.  We  French  had  all  ceased  to  groan  over  our 
own  misfortunes,  in  thinking  of  that  people  of  heroes  that  was  pe- 
rishing four  hundred  leagues  away  from  us;  and  we  were  all  amased 
at  that  unparalleled  rancour  of  fortune,  which,  even  afler  1830  and 
its  prodigies,  sent  France  another  day  of  Waterloo ! 

The  next  day  despondency  was  changed  into  rage.  In  every 
part  of  Paris  groups  were  formed,  in  which  the  public  fury  found 
vent  in  imprecations  and  threats.  Armourers'  shops  plundered,  and 
barricades  attempted,  for  some  days  gave  the  capital  the  aspect  of  a 
revolutionized  city.  In  all  the  squares,  along  the  quays  and  the 
boulevards,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  men  on  horseback  and  foot 
waiting  a  simial.  Ilie  roll  of  the  drums  mingled  in  every  quarter 
with  the  shnll  voices  of  the  public  criers,  who  were  followed  by  the 
excited  people.  Tlie  throng  hastened  to  that  garden  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  Avhicn,  ever  since  1789,  had  lain  in  the  path  of  every  revolu- 
tion; and  the  Orleans  family  could  look  down  from  its  dwelline  on 
scenes  like  those  which  had  mined  the  elder  branch  of  the  BourDonfl 
for  its  advantage.  But  this  time  the  soldiers  did  not  arrive  too  late; 
the  multitude  was  dispersed;  the  iron  gates  were  hurriedly  closed, 
and  unfortunate  men  were  laid  dead  on  the  spot,  struck  at  random 
by  the  swords  of  tlie  sergcnts  de  ville.  During  this  tame,  a  carriage, 
eagerly  pursued,  drove  rapidly  across  the  Place  Vendome,  and  two 
men  got  out  of  it.  These  were  Sebastiani  and  Casimir  Perier. 
They  had  been  recognised  as  they  left  the  office  of  foreign  afiiiin, 
and  the  people  was  hotly  exasperated  against  them.  Thus  passion, 
peril,  and  alarm,  went  on  incrcasinor,  and  this  explosion  ot  public 
feeling,  even  in  its  exaggeration  and  bojosh  violence,  argued  tne  in- 
competence of  those  narrow-minded  ministers,  who  pass  for  pracdoal 
men  because  they  leave  out  of  their  calculations  all  the  sympathetic 
side  of  human  nature;  mean  souls,  incapable  of  understanding  thai 
in  the  impulses  of  the  heart  is  found  the  most  potent  lever  of  poKoy. 

It  was  amidst  this  effervescence  of  public  feeling  that  the  attinj^ 
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of  the  19th  of  September  began.  On  the  16th,  M.  Mauguin,  though 
ill,  had  given  notice  that  he  would  question  the  ministry,  and  he  has- 
tened to  Ailfil  his  threat.  Impetuous,  and  dose  in  his  reasoning,  he 
ovarwhelmed  the  ministry  witn  questions  precise  and  co^nt.  Why 
had  the  scandalous  and  barbarous  intervention  of  Prussia,  in  &vour 
of  Russia,  been  permitted?  Why,  at  least,  had  not  the  same  thing 
been  done  to  save  Poland  as  the  Prussians  had  done  to  destroy  it  ? 
Whv  had  M.  S6bastiani  cut  off  from  France,  by  the  recall  of  General 
GhiiUeminot,  the  aid  of  Turkey,  and  the  means  of  sending  a  fleet 
into  the  Black  Sea?  Why  had  haste  been  made  to  give  an  anti- 
French  solution  to  the  affairs  of  Belgium,  instead  of,  as  M.  Bignon 
had  said,  keeping  Belgium  disposable,  and  making  it  serve  as  a  ran- 
som for  Poland?  How  was  it  that,  in  spite  of  tne  formal  declara* 
tions  of  the  minister  of  war,  the  French  army  had  so  soon  evacuated 
Belgium  ?    Was  it  true  that  a  courier,  sent  to  Warsaw  by  the  French 

fovemment,  had  been  arrested  on  futile  pretexts  in  the  duchy  of 
^osen,  without  regard  to  the  dignity  of  France?  Was  it  true,  and 
M.  de  Lafayette  believed  he  had  proof  of  the  fact,  that  the  Poles 
had  been  deluded  into  a  fatal  inaction,  by  holding  out  false  hopes  to 
them  that  negotiations  were  going  on  in  their  behalf;  and  that  in 
two  months,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  diplomacy,  they  should  enter 
again  into  the  great  family  of  free  nations?  And  M.  Mauguin  called 
on  ministers  to  furnish  precise  explanations  on  all  these  heads,  to 
produce  documents,  and  to  prove  otherwise  than  hj  vague  assertions, 
if  not  the  merit,  at  least  the  good  faith  and  integrity  of  their  pohcy. 
M.  Sebastiani  replied,  that  Prussia  having  confined  herself  to  fur- 
nishing the  Russians  with  aid  in  money,  provisions,  and  ammunition, 
such  an  intervention  did  not  constitute  a  casus  belK;  that  General 
GhiiUeminot  had  been  recalled  because,  in  endeavouring  to  excite 
Turkey  against  Russia,  he  had  committed  the  triple  fault  of  endan- 
gering the  system  of  peace,  disobeying  his  instructions,  and  talking 
to  a  corpse  ;*  that  the  interests  of  France  were  sufficiently  guaranteed 
by  the  declaring  Belgium  neutral,  since  that  neutrality  could  only  be 
violated  to  the  advantage  of  France,  in  consequence  of  her  vicinity; 
that  the  evacuation  of  those  countries  by  the  French  troops  had  been 
a  point  of  good  faith  towards  the  Conference  ;t  that  the  arrest  of  the 

*  General  Guilleminot  could  not  have  disobeyed  his  instructions,  not  haying  re- 
ceived any.  The  truth  is,  and  tliis  was  proved  afterwards,  the  instructions  of  which 
Sebastiani  spoke  on  this  occasion,  were  only  sent  to  the  general  along  with  the  order 
recalling  him,  and  in  duplicate — Xhe  first  copy,  strange  to  tell,  did  not  arrive  in  Con- 
ftantinople. 

t  Sebastiani  added  (we  quote  his  own  words):  "  What  did  the  minister  of  war  teU 
you?  That  the  French  army  would  not  quit  Belgium  until  we  should  have  received 
assurance  of  the  independence  of  Belgium.  We  have  received  it."— (See  Jtfofiiteiir, 
Sept.  20, 1831.) 

Now  the  following  are  the  terms  in  which 'Marshal  Soult  had  expressed  himself: 
"  The  Dutch  army  has  received  orders  to  retire  before  our  troox>s.  Still  our  troops 
do  not  return  on  that  account.  For  it  is  necessary  that  the  performance  shall  have 
corresponded  to  the  intention,  and  that  we  be  assured  that  there  will  be  no  return, 
belbre  our  troops  come  back  to  France."— (See  Moniteur,  Aug.  14,  1831.) 

The  matter  then  in  view  was  not  the  assurance  of  Belgian  independence,  bat  the 
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courier  in  the  duchy  of  Posen  had  been  occasioned  only  by  sanatoij 
precautions;  and,  lastly,  that  as  to  the  pretended  advice  given  to 
Poland  by  the  French  government,  that  she  should  give  up  all  ofifen- 
fiive  war,  in  the  hope  of  being  recognised  in  two  months,  "  the  go- 
vernment had  never  said  any  thing  of  the  sort."* 

This  reply,  in  which,  moreover,  the  facts  were  incorrectly  stated, 
betrayed  miserable  weakness.  To  say  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
the  government  had  permitted,  on  the  part  of  Prussia,  an  indirect 
intervention,  which  it  denied  to  itself  at  Constantinople,  was  openlj 
to  avow  the  inferiority  of  the  policy  of  France,  and  to  enooniage 
her  enemies  to  go  any  lengths  against  her.  As  to  the  neutrality  of 
the  Belgians,  it  was,  at  least,  a  curious  assertion,  that  the  govern- 
ment had  done  well  in  declaring  it  inviolable,  becaxise  the  ITrench 
could  more  easily  violate  it  than  any  other  power. 

From  the  shape  the  discussion  had  taken,  and  after  the  long  de- 
bates on  the  adaress,  all  arguments  seemed  exhausted;  and  GrenenJ 
Lamarque  could,  in  fact,  only  present,  under  the  pompous  forms  of 
his  eloquence,  what  had  been  already  said  over  and  over  again.  But 
M.  Thiers  found  means  to  freshen  the  discussion  by  starting  new  and 
unexpected  considerations.  Addressing  liimself,  first  of  all,  to  those 
who  called  for  war,  on  the  principle  that  war  was  inevitable,  he 
proved,  what  was  actually  the  case,  that  the  powers  had  neither  the 
wish  nor  the  ability  to  engage  in  war.  Replying  next  to  those  who, 
hke  M.  Bignon,  would  have  wished  to  see  the  salvation  of  Poland 
result  from  negotiations  ably  conducted,  he  went  into  the  question, 
whether  the  reconstitution  of  Poland  was  possible?  Poland,  accord* 
ing  to  his  views,  being  but  a  vast  plain  without  strong  frontiers,  the 
idea  of  reconstructing  it  would  have  been  chimerical.  Had  the  Re- 
public been  able,  witli  its  fourteen  armies,  to  effect  any  thing  of  the 
xind?  Tlie  cabinet  of  Versailles,  which  had  made  an  America,  had 
it  made  a  Poland?  Had  not  Napoleon  himself  halted  before  this 
painful  but  fated  necessity  ?  The  great  Frederick  would  never  have 
thought  of  that  famous  partition,  for  sake  of  which  he  so  ably  asso- 
ciated himself  with  the  interested  jwlicy  of  Catherine  and  Kaunitz, 
had  he  not  recognised  the  impotence  of  Poland  to  ser\'e  as  a  bulwark 
to  Europe. 

Tliis  speech  made  a  deep  impression.  Lafayette  replied  to  it  with 
great  eloquence  and  spirit,  nicely  coraraingung  urbanity  and  sar- 
casm, and  opposing  his  personal  recollections,  and  the  experience  of 

certainty  that  the  Dutch  would  not  return  to  Bclj^um :  for  as  to  the  indcpendaaoe  oC 
Belgrium,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Sebastiani,  minister  of  foreign  afikirs  as  lie  wu,  did 
not  know  that  this  had  been  recognised  long  before  the  Dutch  invasion? 

*  General  Lafayette  having  asked  for  explanations  on  this  point  of  the  Pdith  Le-> 
gation,  the  following  is  the  answer  he  received: 

"  We  hasten  to  assure  you, 

**  That  it  was  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  who  persuaded  us,  on  the  7th  of  July, 
to  send  a  messenger  to  Warsaw,  whose  travelling  expenses  he  defrayed;  that  the  ob- 
ject of  this  message  was,  as  his  excellency  M.  le  Comte  Sebastiani  told  us,  to  indace 
our  i:uvernincnt  to  wait  two  months  longer,  because  that  was  the  time  requiaite  fbr 
tlie  negotiations.** 
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Kis  age,  to  tlie  somewhat  jejune  erudition  of  the  young  orator  who 
preceded  him. 

But  the  important  part  of  Thiers'  speech  was  hardly  touched  on 
in  that  of  La&yette,  although  this  verdict  pronounced  against  Polish 
nationality  was  a  political  dictum  without  foundation  and  without 
grandeur.  When  ne  pointed  out  Poland  as  destitute  of  frontiers, 
Thiers  had  not  considered  that  he  exhibited  her  not  such  as  nature 
designed  her,  but  such  as  she  had  been  made  by  perfidious  contri- 
vances and  the  sacrilegious  abuse  of  might.  Is  it  true  that,  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Livonia,  from  Khelson  to  Riga,  the 
Dniepr  continued  by  the  Dwina,  would  not  mark  out  a  line  of  fron- 
tiers capable  of  protecting  resuscitated  Poland?  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  but  that  Poland,  constituted  as  she  ought  to  have  been,  with 
two  great  rivers  for  her  limits,  and  backed  by  the  coast  of  the  Baltic, 
would  have  been  a  barrier  against  Russia,  and  would  have  hindered 
her  from  overflowing  the  West.  Napoleon  had  clearly  perceived 
this;  and  not  stopping  short  at  the  petty  idea  that  Poland  would 
never  be,  with  regard  to  France,  other  than  an  advanced  guard  too 
far  removed  from  the  main  body,  he  had  set  down,  among  the  most 
cherished  schemes  of  his  ambition,  that  of  creating  another  France 
on  the  borders  of  the  Vistula,  a  France  strong  enough  to  resist  by 
herself  and  to  wait.  And  if  he  did  not  realise  this  plan  at  Tilsit, 
it  was  because  his  great  soul  already  brooded  over  the  design  of  real- 
ising it  in  Moscow.  As  for  the  Republic,  she  had  full  occupation 
for  her  fourteen  armies  in  maintaimng  her  existence  in  defiance  of 
Europe.  The  crime  of  Frederick,  Catherine,  and  Kaunitz,  had 
been,  after  all,  but  a  stupid  crime.  The  last  Polish  war  sufficiently 
declared  this;  and  the  torrents  of  blood  shed  in  consequence  of  the 
partition,  the  extreme  terror  with  which  it  had  been  necessary  to 
keep  watch  over  its  abominable  results,  the  uncertainty  it  cast  upon 
the  future  prospects  of  the  three  participating  powers  ;  all  this 
abundantly  proved  that  atrocities  can  never  enjoy  impimity,  and 
that  acts  of  piracy  can  never  be  wise ;  that  time  and  space  swallow 
up  the  success  of  the  most  skilful  spoliators ;  and  that  crime  is  al- 
ways folly.  And  then  there  was  no  ordinary  audacity  in  declaring 
a  nationality  impossible  which  had  twice  saved  Christendom,  and 
which  it  would  have  assuredly  been  more  just  to  entitle  immortal. 
How  many  trials  had  it  not,  in  fact,  resisted?  How  often,  rising 
again  when  it  was  thought  to  be  annihilated,  had  it  convicted  of 
impotence  the  warfare,  the  butcheries,  the  treacheries,  and  the  in- 
fernal machinations  of  diplomacy?  What  then  was  requisite  to  de- 
monstrate the  vitality  of  Poland,  if  the  efforts  which  the  fifth  part  of 
that  Poland  had  just  made,  their  duration,  and  their  truly  prodi- 
gious energy  were  counted  for  nothing? 

The  speech  of  M.  Thiers  was  therefore  in  reality  but  a  brilliant  jp^t^ 
cCesprit^  not  to  speak  of  the  enormous  self-contraaiction  it  contained,, 
and  which  no  one  in  the  chamber  then  thought  of  exposing.  For 
surely  there  was  strange  imprudence  in  maintaining  on  the  one  hand 
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that  war  was  in  no  wise  to  be  feared,  seeiiig  the  temper  ai^ 
of  the  several  powers ;  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  goveEnmait 
had  done  right  m  sacrificing  ev^  thing  to  the  deriie  of  aToidingiL 
The  insurrectionar  J  spirit  continued  its  threateningdisplays  inPaxii^ 
and  newspaper  polemics  assumed  a  tone  of  extraordinacj  acrimoi^. 
In  announcmg  to  the  chamber  on  the  16th  of  Srotember  that 
Warsaw  was  in  the  power  of  the  Russians,  S^bastiam  had  made  nie 
of  this  unfortunate  phrase.  Order  reigm  in  WaruoD;  on  the  19tli  be 
let  fall  the  words,  that  1815  would  not  be  repeated  if  f^ranoe  wm 
discreet:  these  words  were  soon  caught  up  and  made  the  snlriect  of 
endless  and  indignant  comments.  Again  every  thing  coiupixed  to 
augment  the  weariness  and  the  irritation  of  tne  troops,  who  were 
forced  for  several  dajs  together  to  bivouac  in  the  squares  and  open 
places.  Two  deputies,  Audry  de  Puyraveau  and  Lab(»di&pe,  were 
unable  on  leaving  the  chamber  to  pass  through  the  line  of  aoldien 
drawn  round  the  Palais  Bourbon,  and  even  after  they  had  mads 
known  their  quality,  they  were  subjected  to  coarse  and  vident 
threats.  It  could  not  have  been  expected  that  all  this  angxy  feeling 
should  not  have  its  effect  on  the  chamber.  ''  M.  Maugnin  loDfii 
for  a  riot!"  said  the  partisans  of  the  ministry;  and  he  with  ha 
accustomed  audacity  fiung  back  this  charge  upon  the  ezecativei 
The  two  parties  wanted  positive  proofs,  and  exposed  themselTQi 
with  equal  recklessness  to  the  hazard  of  being  unjust;  but  swdUng 
passion  is  content  to  deal  with  appearances.  On  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember Casimir  Perier  started  up  in  the  tribune.  He  lan  his  ej% 
over  the  assembly  in  search  of  M.  Mauguin,  on  whom  he  wished  to 
pour  forth  the  nill  vials  of  his  wrath,  and  not  perceiving  him  he 
complained  of  his  absence.  He  plunged  into  the  nght  notwithstand- 
ing, and  indignantly  repudiated  the  charge  of  having  &YOuied  the 
progress  of  riot,  declaring  the  accusation  to  be  a  base  calumny.  M. 
Mauguin  entered  the  chamber  just  at  the  dose  of  these  Tenemenfe 
recriminations.  He  ascended  the  tribune  in  his  turn,  and  flfimmiirg 
the  attitude  of  an  assailant,  he  related  all  the  ministers  had  dome  to 
excite  the  revolution  they  now  disavowed.  Spreading  out  pea- 
ports  and  feuiiles  de  route  on  the  marble  before  him,  here,  he  died, 
nere  are  the  written  proofs  of  the  support  lent  some  months  ago  to 
the  Spanish  revolution  by  one  of  the  most  fervent  upholders  of  ths 
ministry,  M.  Guizot.  Then  taking  the  members  of  the  oaUiiet  one 
by  one,  he  vehemently  demanded  what  they  severally  xenreBenfcsi 
in  the  executive.  One  of  them,  M.  d'Argout,  had  been  tne  oeten- 
sible  negotiator  on  behalf  of  Charles  X.  at  the  Hotel  de  ViUe  duonff 
the  liiree  days;  another,  M.  Casimir  Perier,  had  obstinatelj  zeteea 
his  signature  to  the  act  of  deposition;  all  had  defended  kgafity  in 
July  whilst  the  people  was  fighting.  And  who  was  the  lepie* 
sentative  of  the  cabinet  abroad?  M.  de  Talleyrand^  the  sama  who 
had  stood  sponsor  for  legitimacy ;  the  same  who  in  1814  had  i  ~ 
the  degradation  and  the  ruin  of  his  country.  It  is  then  the  Bl 
tion,  the  Restoration  complete  and  bodily,  that  is  in  office^ 
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nued  Mauguin.  There  is  the  evil,  there  is  the  danger,  and  people 
come  and  try  to  frighten  us  with  the  republic ! 

During  tni8  implacable  inquisition,  which  was  every  moment  in- 
terrupted by  exclamations,  cheers,  murmurs,  and  flat  denials,  Casimir 
Perier  wrimed  in  his  place,  and  showed  every  mark  of  boiling  rage. 
In  casting  up  against  nim  certain  mysterious  visits  he  had  made  to 
the  Hotel  de  Hollande,  Rue  de  la  raix,  M.  Mauguin  had  impru- 
dently given  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  himself  honour  on  the 
score  of  his  generosity.  Perier  related,  therefore,  with  eloquent  vi- 
vacity, that  an  unfortunate  woman,  who  bore  a  name  pre-eminently 
glorious  in  the  national  history,  had  come  to  France  with  her  sick 
son,  a  fugitive  from  ItaXy,  and  braving  the  cruel  laws  that  banished 
her  from  the  soil  on  which  Napoleon  had  reined.  He  related  that 
this  woman  had  made  application  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  had  so- 
licited, for  some  days,  a  hospitality  not  beset  with  danger;  and  he 
avowed  that  the  ministry  had  not  had  the  courage  to  be  inflexible 
to  her  intreaties;  this  was  the  amount  of  his  crime.  The  avowal 
was  noble,  and  touched  the  feelings  of  the  assembly.  But  the  orator 
was  incapable  of  moderating  his  own  vehemence.  He  chose  to  assail 
his  enemy  with  the  language  of  invective;  and  then  began  between 
these  two  men  the  long  parliamentary  duel  that  consumed  the  life  of 
Casimir  Perier,  and  hurried  him  to  the  grave.  For  Mauguin  pos- 
sessed over  Perier  the  superiority  of  disdain  over  violence.  To  the 
furious  bursts  of  his  enemy,  he  replied  sometimes  with  ironical  polite- 
ness, sometimes  with  an  icy  smile,  ever  the  accuser,  but  ever  con- 
temptuous and  master  of  himself. 

These  conflicts  produced  a  strong  sensation  in  Paris.  Nothing  was 
talked  of  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  and  the  next  day  but  M.  Mau- 
guin's  attacks  on  the  ministry.  But  this  popularity  even  ruffled 
those  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Chamber  whose  opinions  most  nearly 
coincided  with  his  own.  He  had  demanded  An  inquiry ;  the  minister 
moved  for  the  order  of  the  day ;  the  order  of  the  day  was  voted. 
In  a  grave  and  measured  speech,  delivered  by  Odilon  Barrot  on  this 
subject,  there  appeared  to  be  some  severe  allusions,  and  an  intention 
of  turning  away  the  gauche  from  the  paths  into  which  M.  Mauguin*8 
impetuosity  seemed  bent  on  forcing  it.  M.  Laurence  also  questioned 
the  ministers  on  domestic  affairs,  and  he,  too,  was  met  by  the  order 
of  the  day.  It  had  needed  but  a  week  to  make  weariness  succeed 
to  excited  feeling  both  in  the  parliament  and  out  of  doors. 

The  fall  of  Poland  and  the  barren  effervescence  of  Paris  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  the  revolutionary  principle  in  Europe.  This  was 
manifested  by  the  new  attitude  assumed  by  the  Conference  in  the 
disputes  between  Belgium  and  Holland.  William  had  openly  braved 
the  diplomatists  of  London;  he  had  invaded  Belgium  in  contempt 
of  their  orders,  and  had  only  retired  before  the  French  bayonets. 
Subsequently  being  interrogated  as  to  his  designs  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Conference,  he  replied,  haughtily,  that  he  was  not  obliged  to 
SGiake  known  his  intentions.   It  was,  therefore,  natural  that  the  Con- 
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fcrcncc  should  take  part  with  his  adversaries  against  him.  Uteie- 
verse  was  actually  tne  case:  first,  as  I  have  said,  because  the  bol 
way  of  making  the  powers  compliant  was  to  make  head  flgaiut 
them,  and  secondly,  because  the  last  events  had  transfisRed  all 
moral  power  from  the  revolutionary  principle  to  its  oppoate.  Henoe 
the  treaty  known  under  the  name  of  Treaty  of  twrnty-fcwr  artiAt, 

By  this  document  the  Conference  once  more  undid  its  own  woik, 
and  on  this  occasion  to  the  advantage  of  Holland.  But  it  must  be 
remarked  that  in  this  new  shifting  of  the  sails,  in  this  scandalous  aih 
nulmcnt  of  the  ti'eah/  of  the  eighteen  articles^  matters  were  contrived 
in  such  a  manner  that  French  interests  were  sacrificed.  The  follow* 
ing,  in  fact,  were  the  bases  of  the  treaty  of  twenty-four  artideSi 
signed,  October  15,  1831. 

As  for  the  apportionment  of  the  debts  between  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, the  conference  decided  that  those  which  had  been  contracted 
during  their  union,  and  they  amounted  to  10,100,000  florinSi  ahoiild 
be  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  so  that  the  share  of  Bel- 
ffium  was  5,050,000  florins.  The  conference  also  burdened  the 
latter  country  with  the  Belgian  debts  contracted  before  the  unimi, 
and  which  formed  a  sum  of  2,750,000  florins,  to  which  it  superadded 
600,000  florins  as  an  indemnity  to  Holland  for  the  sacrifices  imposed 
on  her  by  the  separation.  Tins  decision  was  equitable  enough;  fcr 
if  on  the  one  hand  the  Belgians  could  contest  the  origin  of  the  debts 
anterior  to  the  union,  as,  for  instance,  the  Attstro- Belgian  debt  created 
by  an  arbitrary  extension  given  by  WilUam  to  the  treaties  of  Pkiis 
and  Luneville,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  clear  that  the  Conference  did 
not  treat  Belgium  unfavourably  in  having  regard  to  the  proportion 
of  taxation,  and  not  to  that  of  population  in  the  apportionment  of 
the  debts  contracted  in  common.  Ihere  remained  to  be  conaadered 
the  indemnity  of  600,000  florins.  Now  this  was  not  too  much  fcr 
commercial  advanta^^es  such  as  the  free  transit  towards  Grermany 
through  Limburg,  the  freedom  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  navigation  w 
the  intermediate  waters  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  commercial  and  financial  question  wu 
not  settled  to  the  detriment  of  Belgium.  It  was  otherwise  with  the 
territorial  question,  because  here  the  Conference  made  it  its  prindpsl 
aim  to  revive  against  France  the  idea  that  had  led,  at  the  oongreiB 
of  Vienna,  to  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

To  this  end  there  were  three  things  to  be  done,  the  separation  of 
the  two  countries  being  maintained.  1.  To  delare  Bel^um  neuter, 
and  give  it  the  northern  part  of  Luxembourg,  so  that  the  Fiendi 
frontier  from  Longwi  to  Givet  should  be  imprisoned  by  the  Bdgian 
neutrality.  2.  To  secure  to  the  King  of  Holland  a  part  of  Luxem- 
bourg considcmble  enough  to  make  him  remain  a  member  of  the 
German  Confederation.  3.  To  give  Holland,  not  only  what  it  pos- 
sessed in  Limburg  in  1790 — that  is  to  say,  half  of  Maestricht,  Ven* 
loo,  and  fifty-three  villages — ^but  also  all  the  territoiy  stntdiiiig 
out  along  tlie  Meusc  that  could  enable  it  to  acqxnre  stability  and 
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ir^iglit  as  acootifi^tal  power,  and  to  form  a  strong  barrier  against 
Jzanoe. 

.  All  this  was  setded  by  the  treaty  of  twenty-four  articles;  and  the 
decision  was  come  to  unanimously !  Since  the  commencement  of 
this  century,  M.  de  Talleyrand's  signature  had  never  been  wanting 
to  any  document  pernicious  to  his  country. 

Here  terminates  all  that  was  most  important,  heroic,  and  stormy 
in  the  European  movement  engendered  by  the  revolution  of  1830. 
To  the  most  huge  surge  and  swell  recorded  in  the  history  of  human 
agitations,  succeeded  the  calm  of  exhaustion,  and  universal  silence. 

A  victim  to  her  own  government,  France  had  nothing  before  her 
eyes  but  the  exultation  of  the  powers  hostile  to  her  glory  at  the  un- 
expected successes  they  had  acnieved. 

Prussia  saw  the  Rhenish  provinces,  where  the  name  of  France  no 
longer  wakened  one  echo,  returning  peaceably  under  the  sway  of 
her  laws. 

Austria  was  re-assured  and  satisfied.  By  calling  forth  the  insur- 
rections of  Modena,  Parma,  and  Bologna,  the  revolution  of  July 
had  only  furnished  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  with  an  opportunity  of 
having  her  pretensions  with  regard  to  Italy  openly  and  strikingly 
recognised. 

England  had  during  the  whole  year  swayed  the  sceptre  of  diplo- 
macy, and  had  turned  to  her  own  advantage  that  Belgian  revolution 
which  fortune  seemed  to  have  sent  to  France  as  a  compensation  for 
her  losses  in  1815.  The  Reform  Bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  J^een  rejected  by  the  Lords;  but  the  indignation  which 
this  rejection  excited  throughout  all  England  insured  a  speedy  vic- 
tory to  the  whig  aristocracy,  an  aristocracy  not  less  hostile  than  that 
of  the  tones  to  the  people,  to  France,  and  to  the  liberty  of  the  world, 
but  more  adroit  in  cloaking  its  ill-feelings,  and  in  colouring  the  cal- 
culations of  its  selfishness. 

Russia  had  lost  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers  in  the  last  cam- 
paign, but  she  no  longer  bore  in  her  bosom,  as  a  focus  of  rebellion, 
living  Poland.  Besides,  her  sway  at  Constantinople,  far  from  having 
been  impaired,  had  been  strengUiened  by  the  blunders  of  Franco 
and  the  co-operation  of  circumstances.  For,  depopulated  by  the 
plague,  rent  oy  a  sort  of  religious  war,  menaced  by  the  revolts  of 
^the  pachas  of  Bagdad  and  Scutari,  Turkey  was  more  and  more  tot- 
'tering  to  her  downfal.  To  the  reforms  of  Mahmoud,  the  true  be- 
lievers replied  with  conflagrations;  that  of  the  suburb  of  Pera  had 
recently  attested  the  hatr^  borne  to  the  giaours  by  the  worshippers 
of  the  prophet.  And  during  this  time,  the  first  subject  of  the 
sultan,  nis  rival  and  his  secret  enemy,  Mohammed  Ali^  the  reformer 
of  Egypt,  was  equipping  a  fleet  of  twenty-two  vessels,  raising  an 
army,  and,  imder  pretext  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Pacha  of  Acre,  was 
preparing  to  invaae  Syria  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Porte. 
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Never  had  Turke;^  been  more  imperioiuly  bowed  bencBth  the  yob 
of  foreign  protection.  Now  the  recall  of  Greneral  GuilleminoC  had 
showed  her  how  inevitable  for  her  was  the  protectorate  of  the  Bus* 
sians,  and  Constantinople  was  at  their  meKV. 

Such  were,  for  the  great  powers  hostile  to  Fraaoe,  the  cobsp- 
qucnces  of  the  revolution  of  J ulv,  and  their  ddight  at  their  inoon- 
ceivable  prosperity  was  equalled  by  their  astonishment. 

As  for  the  peoples  France  ought  to  have  protected,  thej  woe 
blotted  out  from  tne  map,  or  reduced  to  servitude.  The  eonntiy  of 
the  Poles  existed  only  on  a  foreign  soil  Italy  mm  no  longer  taJkel 
of.  The  apostolic  party  in  Spain  lorded  it  over  the  queen,  eCum- 
lated  tlie  ferocity  of  Ferdinand,  and  avenged  itself  for  the  attempts 
of  TorrijoB  by  nameless  cruelties.  An  insurrection  ezdnguuhed  m 
blood,  and  the  success  of  Coimt  Villaflor,  the  fortunate  champkin  of 
Donna  Maria,  had  exasperated  Don  Mi^el,  and  put  the  dmiaz  to 
the  calamities  of  the  Portuguese  nation.  Lastly,  Belgium  thenoefiocdi 
feeble  and  mutilated,  bent  beneath  the  dictatorial  power  of  the  Con- 
ference, whilst  the  King  of  Holland  jironounced  threateninghamigiiei^ 
and  seemed  a  second  tmie  to  call  his  people  to  arms. 

And  for  all  tliis  one  year  had  sufficed;  all  this  had  been  die  woik 
of  some  men  without  genius,  grandeur,  piestige,  or  ability;  men  who 
had  no  other  foresight  tlian  fear  of  the  morrow,  no  other  profundi^ 
tlian  perseverance  in  the  love  of  evil  Thus  selfishnen  remained  tn- 
umphant ;  in  presence  of  the  monarchies  ever  prompt  to  ooaoert  tqge- 
tlicr,  the  insurgent  people  had  been  unable  either  to  come  to  a  mutail 
understanding  or  to  combine;  and  the  problem  of  the  commmiityof 
interests  and  responsibility  among  mankind  at  large,  having  been  laid 
before  die  world  in  its  two  different  aspects,  had  been  determined  in 
a  miserable  manner.  To  add  to  all  these  afflictians  the  cholera  had 
spread  over  Europe,  and  was  laying  it  waste. 

As  for  France,  guilt/  of  having  neglected  her  appointed  task,  and 
having  suffered  violence  to  be  done  to  her  genius,  she  was  uhaat  to 
be  more  rudely  smitten  than  any  other  nation.  In  their  love  of 
pence,  which  accorded  with  the  sentiments  of  the  dominant  dao, 
and  with  their  interests  as  understood  in  a  narrow  and  pdliy 
spirit,  the  French  ministers  had  violated  the  most  elementaiy  notioBS 
of  political  science  and  the  rules  of  the  most  ordinary  pmdeaee. 
Instead  of  presciving  peace  by  inspiring  the  powers  with  dzead  of  war, 
tliey  had  given  the  enemies  of  tlie  i  rench  the  means  of  impoaiig 
their  own  will  upon  them  by  making  the  French  afiaid  of  them- 
selves. The  vicious  nature  of  this  policy  had  been  deaily  denon- 
struted  by  William,  who,  as  we  have  already  said,  had  the  gjknj  of 
almost  dictating  the  conditions  of  peace  by  showing  that  he  waa  re- 
solved not  to  receive  them  at  the  dictation  of  othm.  Hie  natual 
rcf^ult  of  the  conduct  of  the  French  js:ovemment  was  that  the  Toioe  of 
France  lost  all  weight  in  the  councus  of  Europe,  and  that  her  diqplo- 
macy  fell  into  that  mexorably  fatal  degradation  which  iU-timed  r  ~ 
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cessions  produce.  There  was  nothing,  even  to  her  conquests  in 
Africa,  but  was  destined  to  be  for  her,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel 
of  this  history,  a  source  of  errors  and  calamities. 

There  was  a  singular  pettiness  of  views  in  supposing  that  internal 
xepose  would  be  purchasied  by  dishonourable  weaknesses.  When  the 
pasfflons-of  a  people  liave  hem  strongly  aroused^  men  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  combat  tkem  if  they  cannot  give  lliem  employment. 
Accordingly  France  was  about  to  be  alone  agitated,  whilst  all  the 
nations  around  her  had  sunk  ba^  isto  motionless  inertness.  By  a 
just  and  memorable  expiation,  she  was  condemned  for  a  long  time  to 
come  to  trouble  that  gloomy  sileaoe  eke  had  suffered  to  be  established 
around  her;  and  the  generous  passions  which  were  everywhere  driven 
tmiky  were  about  in  some  sort  to  reooil  on  her  and  be  eonrerted  into 
tumult  and  <avil  war.  I  will  narrate  tiiese  woes,  these  disorders;  and 
it  is  my  sincere  desire  not  to  ntingle  too  much  hrtteraess  with  the 
recital  of  these  sufferings  and  humiliations  of  my  country;  for  the 
historian's  duties  are  aiustere,  and  it  is  imperative  on  him  that  he 
preserve  an  ummpaedknied  rectitude  of  judgment. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Abroad,  the  French  government  had  aocompliflhed  its  task,  and 
all  that  was  left  for  France  was  to  crawl  through  the  changing 
scenes  of  the  obscure  part  which  had  been  assigned  it  on  the  stage 
of  the  world;  but  at  home,  ministers  had  sown  the  seeds  of  a  terri- 
fic struggle,  through  the  disgust  inspired  by  the  systematic  Bul)se^ 
vicncy  of  their  foreign  policy,  whilst  the  unfinisned  constitution 
had  yet  to  brave  tlie  storms  of  public  discussion;  and  all  were  con- 
scious that  the  most  serious  difficulty  of  the  government  would  be  to 
secure  its  own  existence. 

A  year  had  slipped  away  before  the  legitimatists  had  recovered 
from  their  stupor.  The  time,  however,  seemed  to  have  arrived  for 
their  resuming  the  direction  of  public  opinion ;  to  which  they  were 
alike  encouraged  by  the  vacillation  of  the  "psixty  in  power,  alter- 
nately truckling  and  threatening,  by  the  increasing  suffering  and 
discontent  of  tnc  people—  a  discontent  exasperated  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  recent  triumph,  by  the  disgraces  heaped  upon  the 
country,  and  its  subjection  to  the  caprices  of  the  foreigner  through 
the  very  extent  of  the  concessions  made  him.  Besides,  the  le^ti- 
matist  party  was  rich,  and  supported  by  the  cleigy;  and  might 
look  to  be  backed  in  tiicir  boldest  undertakings  by  tne  enthusiasts 
of  the  souths  the  gentry  of  the  west,  and  the  indomitable  and  £uth- 
ful  peasants  of  La  Vendee.     But  the  par^  wanted  leaders. 

A  prey  to  the  feverish  excitability  and  loneliness  of  heart  which 
are  the  canker  of  genius,  M.  De  Chateaubriand  loathed  mmiTnnjI  and 
the  age,  and  groaned  beneath  the  burden  of  an  existence  which 
seemed  glorious  and  enviable  to  all  others.  I  often  saw  him  at 
this  period  of  his  life,  and  was  greatly  struck  with  the  utter  pros- 
tration of  spirits  under  wliich  he  appeared  to  labour.  A  sense  of 
inward  bitterness  mingled  with  the  Idndly  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance; he  smiled  with  an  effort,  and  then  sadly;  whilst  the  deep 
and  faltering  accents  of  his  voice  spoke  the  trouble  of  his  mind,  and 
his  conversation  was  desponding  in  the  extreme.  Nor  was  this  to 
be  wondered  at.  Of  all  tliat  haa  once  been  to  him  objects  of  de^re, 
of  hope,  or  of  belief,  not  a  vestige  remained;  and  he  vainly  sought  to 
find  food  for  his  enthusiasm,  or  inspiration  for  his  genius,  m  the  relics 
of  the  mighty  wreck  which  he  had  survived,    "mth  the  rain  of  the 
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nobility,  the  humiliation  of  the  crown,  the  degradation  of  religion, 
and  the  loss  of  liberty,  the  enchantment  which  had  coloured  his 
existence  was  broken.  His  chivah'ous  sympathies  were  outraged; 
and  he  felt  his  occupation  as  a  high-bom  gentleman  and  as  a  poet, 
■gone.  The  only  solaces  for  his  wounded  spirit  were  wanting.  He 
Tequired  brilliant  scenes,  noble  friendships,  or  ennobling  enmities; 
'"whilst  all  that  remained  of  the  dreadful  or  heroic  spectades  enacted 
before  his  eyes  by  a  terror-struck  or  an  admiring  world,  were  some 
jeminiscences  that  were  laughed  to  scorn.  There  are  epochs  when 
the  pride  of  strong-minded  men  can  wrest  satisfaction  out  of  suffer- 
ing, when  they  will  court  danger  with  a  kind  of  fearful  joy,  and 
•find  a  consolation  for  anguish  in  hatred:  such  epochs  were  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  Empire  to  M.  De  Chateaubriand.  The  age  had  since 
\  become  narrow  and  coarse;  calculation  had  replaced  impulse;  the 
^  grave  cares  of  government  were  frittered  on  the  wretched  details  of 
■  .office;  sympathy  was  made  matter  of  calculation,  disUke  gave  way 
to  cunning,  and  so  dwarfish  had  all  become,  that  one  could  not  even 
hate  with  credit  to  oneself.  After  the  victory  gained  in  July  over 
.the  crown  and  the  nobles,  what  part  was  there  left  for  Chateau- 
briand to  sustain?  That  of  a  partisan?  He  was  unfit  for  it.  His 
was  a  disposition  which  could  not  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  petty 
.details,  nor  satisfy  the  incessant  calls  of  business.  He  could  make 
large  sacrifices  and  rise  equal  to  great  emergencies;  but  could  neither 
•  stoop  to  use  vile  instruments,  nor  to  traffic  with  human  feelings. 
So  far,  indeed,  his  friends  admitted  his  disqualifications  for  active 
life.  But  his  enemies  went  further.  They  refused  to  see  in  him 
any  of  the  qualities  of  the  statesman,  and  recalled  the  course  of  his 
public  career — his  haughtiness  and  literary  reveries  when  at  the 
Bead  of  affairs;  his  contemptuous  indolence  whilst  the  court  was 
intriguing  around  him ;  the  embassies  which  he  would  have  had  under- 
taken as  so  many  pious  pilgrimages ;  his  contempt  for  the  common- 
place routine  of  duty,  and  his  predilection  for  display ;  and  his  lavish 
expenditure,  for  even  his  own  fortune  he  had  wasted  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  a  poet  and  the  haughty  indifference  of  a  magnifico.  It  is 
true  that,  viewing  the  matter  on  its  poetic  side,  M.  De  Chateaubriand 
would  willingly  have  imdertaken  the  leadership.  He  would  have 
delighted  to  climb  so  as  to  overlook  society,  and,  enlarging  his 
sphere  of  mental  vision,  to  employ  the  opportunity  to  witch  mankind 
by  imprinting  on  each  social  movement  the  impress  of  his  own  poetic 
conceptions.  Nor  need  this  provoke  a  smile.  They  alone  mould  a 
nation's  destinies,  who  soar,  self-sustained,  above  the  common-places 
of  the  miUion.  This  was  no  secret  to  Napoleon,  who  beguiled  his 
hurried  intervals  of  leisure  by  the  reading  of  Ossian ;  and  who  owed 
to  the  poetry  of  his  conceptions,  acts,  and  language,  much  of  that 
marvellous  ascendancy  over   his  fellow-men,   which   testified   the 

fxeatness  of  his  earthly  mission  far  more  clearly  than  his  victori^. 
t  was  not  Chateaubriand's  faults  as  a  statesman  which  stood  in  his 
way,   but  his  deficiency   as  a  partisan;' for  party  self-love  is  only 
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equalled  by  party  in^titude.  P^rty  ever  deeires  to  find  a  daTid 
in  the  very  leader  whom  it  has  emulously  chosen,  and  imperionsly 
rules  the  chief  it  seems  to  obey.  The  zealot  partisans  ci  the  old 
dynasty  had  never  forgiven  Chateaubriand's  having  been  mo* 
mentarily  dazzled  with  the  glory  of  Bonaparte,  on  Ea  wavering 
until  decided  by  the  death  of  tiic  Duke  D'Enghien  to  deadliest 
hatred  of  his  murderer;  still  less  could  they  overu)ok  his  defence  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  his  share  in  the  glorious  three  days. 
Thus,  a  man  whose  imagination  inclined  him  to  delight  in  die  wcm- 
droiis,  who  was  gifted  with  rare  and  various  endowments,  and  who  was 
Buscoptible  of  every  noble  impression,  was  reproached  for  not  having 
remained  insensible  to  the  fascinations  of  glory  and  the  triumphs  cS 
liberty.  But  it  is  not  thefirst  time  we  have  had  occasion  toremanc  that 
party  is  a  despot  not  to  be  braved  with  impunity.  To  guide  it  re- 
quires a  bUnd  and  ignorant  fanaticism  or  a  servile  ambition.  Seek 
to  enlighten,  you  repulse  it;  ask  it  to  be  just,  you  become  the  ob- 
ject of  its  suspicion;  serve  it  despite  of  itself,  and  you  eacaaperate 
it.  Such  were  the  chief  causes  which  canmened  Ml.  De  Chateau- 
briand to  a  compulsory  inactivity.  Such  is  the  age  in  which  one 
is  forced  to  explam  why  genius  is  silent,  and  power  powerless  I 

As  for  M.  Berryer,  where  was  the  party  which  would  not  have 
exulted  in  liaving  him  for  its  leader?  In  whom  could  be  found  com* 
l>ined  more  varied  elements  of  success,  imiting,  as  he  did,  indefati- 
gable activity  with  sin^lar  discernment,  an  extraordinary  power  of 
accommodating  himself  to  the  most  embarrassing  situaticmSi  with  an 
inexhaustible  command  of  resources,  graces  oi  language  and  man- 
ner, which  could  disarm  the  bitterest  hatred,  and  a  genius  whick 
poured  itself  forth  on  all  things,  and  drew  all  to  itself.  Never,  atfaer, 
had  any  man  swayed  so  absolutely  the  passions  of  his  hearers,  oc 
reigned  so  despotically  through  the  magic  of  eloquence.  Hiere  were 
times  in  which  Mirabeau  seemed  to  revive  in  him;  yet  M.  Benyec 
was  powerless  to  aid  the  legitimatist  party,  to  whidi  he  had  devoted 
himself;  firstly,  because  he  wanted  faith  in  his  political  creed;  se- 
condly, because  his  finest  talents  were  shaped  by  the  feetincB  and 
habits  of  an  artistic  mind.  Plebeian  by  birth  and  education,  he  had 
made  himself  known  just  as  the  aristocracy  had  resumed  the  leuis  of 
power  in  France,  was  felt  to  be  essential  to  it,  and  was  wdoomed, 
never  to  be  parted  with,  on  the  self-abasing  but]^dcnt  principle  eom- 
mon  to  all  aristocracies — a  principle  which,  in  J^iglana,  hasplaoed  a 
class  whose  birthright  is  pnde  at  the  beck  of  Sir  Robert  I%el,  the 
son  of  a  cotton-manufacturer  who  was  made  a  baronet  by  Pitt;  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  a  painter's  son;  and  of  the  Duke  of  Wdliagtoo, 
sprung  from  a  race  of  Irish  citizens.  Ushered  into  and  eoorled  in 
a  new  world  of  mrace,  perfume,  and  harmony,  smiling  fiKsea,  honied 
words,  and  all  the  elegances  and  witcheries  of  life,  there  is  no  deoy- 
ing  that  M.  Berryer  swallowed  the  gilded  bait,  and  suflSered  himself 
to  be  inextricably  caught.  ^  He  had  panted  for  the  favour  of  oovrdv 
circles;  it  had  mspired  his  finest  bursts  of  eloqaencOi  had  atamped 
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hk  success,  had  opened  to  him  a  vista  of  pleasures;  and,  transported 
^th  the  means  thus  gained  of  blending  dissipation  with  business-^ 
tat  he  \nis  not  one  who  cared  to  husband  his  powers — he  had  insen* 
mkij^  but  izrevocably,  pledged  himself.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  por- 
trait drawn  by  his  enemies;  and  how  else  explain  his  haying  made 
himself  the  bondslave  of  a  monarchy  whose  faults  he  vainly  de- 
ploced,  and  of  a  nobiUty  with  whose  obstinate  prejudices  he  could 
iiave  no  sympathy — ^he,  a  man  of  the  people,  clear-sighted,  bold, 
manljr  in  manner,  and  democratic  in  ieehng?  Thus  M.  Berryer 
likewise  stood  alone  amidst  lus  party,  since  he  openly  professed  tole- 
zanoe,  behaved  to  the  repubhcans  with  such  winning  delicacy, 
that  some  of  them  flattered  themselves  they  had  his  friendship,  was 
floccssible,  agreeable,  or  useful  to  all,  and  did  not  hesitate,  m  his 
place  in  the  Chamber,  to  pay  homage  to  whatever  was  truly  great, 
•whether  animated  by  the  recollection  of  his  country's  struggles  for 
.£eedom,  or  at  the  imaffe  of  France  saved  by  the  republic,  into  those 
.bursts  of  enthusiasm  wnich  shake  an  auditory.  Never  did  he  appear 
io  more  advantage  than  when,  casting  off  the  chains  of  his  party,  he 
stood  forth  in  the  tribune,  spoke  of  national  honour  betrayed,  a  people 
humiliated,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 
His  flashing  eye,  the  air  of  haughty  defiance  with  which  he  tossed 
back  his  nead,  the  startling  tones  of  his  sonorous  voice,  the  action, 
alternately  majestic  or  threatening,  with  which  his  gesture  filled  up 
the  meaning  of  his  discourse,  formed  a  perfect  picture,  and  the  whole 
assembly  would  arise  in  involuntary  transport.  Next  day,  too,  the 
party  upon  whom  his  triumph  reflected  its  brightness,  durst  hardly 
whisper  its  dissatisfaction  with  liis  vagrant  fancies.  Still,  these 
€|Jiemeral  triumphs  were  all  which  M.  Berryer  could  achieve.  Men 
hurried  to  hear  him,  to  be  moved,  and  to  forget.  Strange  orator, 
who  exercised  no  real  influence,  although  every  prepossession  was 
in  his  &vour,  and  who,  in  his  futile  ommpotence,  played  with  men's 
passions,  but  could  not  direct  them. 

M.  Villele  appeared  to  stand  aloof.  Messieurs  de  Fitzjames,  Hyde 
de  Neuville,  de  Martignac,  and  de  Noailles,  enjoyed  a  reputation 
which  they  turned  to  no  account,  and  left  the  fortunes  of  their  party 
to  chance.  Biit  the  weakness  of  the  party  really  sprang  from  its 
own  want  of  enthusiasm.  Change  was  neither  essential  to  it,  nor 
desirable  to  its  leading  men.  To  begin  a  revolution  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  was  to  anticipate  defeat.  What  could  the  heads  of  the 
party  hope  for  more  than  they  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  the  new  go- 
vernment? Property  was  respected,  birth  honoured,  the  past  treated 
with  delicate  reserve,  and  ancestral  recollections  flattered  rather  than 
discouraged.  What  had  a  man,  like  M.  Berryer,  to  whom  the  de- 
feat of  his  party  had  brought  no  diminution  of  fame,  reputation, 
pleasure,  or  luxury,  to  hope  for  even  from  the  possession  of  power, 
which  always  brin^  its  own  bitters  along  with  it;  or  how  could  its 
attainment  be  worth  his  risking  the  hazard  of  the  die?  Bitter  hatreds 
and  aspiring  hopes  are  the  material  of  revolutions,  and  the  legitima* 
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lists  had  little  to  hope,  although  they  had  no  lack  of  hate.  Among 
them,  however,  were  some  youthful  spirits,  who  burned  for  action; 
and  whom  the  ironic  cry,  "  Where  were  you  during  the  three 
days?"  maddened  to  wrestle,  sword  in  hand,  with  circumstances 
wliich  they  felt  less  keenly  than  reproach.  Their  warlike  aspira- 
tions were  flattered  by  the  beauties  of  the  former  court,  who  longed 
to  govern  a  kingdom  with  a  flirt  of  their  fan,  and  were  mortified 
past  endurance  at  having  been  jostled  out  of  their  places  by  city 
dames.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  factitious  passions  and  of  the 
idle  chat  of  coteries,  that  the  train  was  laid  wluch  was  to  convulse 
France.  Many,  indeed,  saw  but  a  romance  in  an  attempt  which  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  civil  war.  Such  is  the  cruel  pride  of 
the  great  of  this  earth,  who  turn  the  very  miseries  of  the  people  into 
a  source  of  sacrile^ous  amusement. 

All  know  the  history  of  La  Vendee  during  the  Republic,  and  are 
familiar  with  the  heroic  deeds  inspired  by  love  and  reUgion,  of  the 
peasant-soldiery  of  Cathelineau,  La  Rochejacquelin,  and  Lescure. 
To  this  quarter,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  loyal  devotion,  the 
royalists,  who  were  again  about  to  try  the  chance  of  arms,  naturally 
directed  their  attention.     In  fact,  geographically  considered,  the  de- 
tartmcnts,  L'Oucst,  Brctiigne,  and  La  Vendee,  seemed  marked  out 
►y  nature  as  a  stage  for  civil  war.      Tlie  country  is  intersected  by 
cross-roads  and  by-paths,  where  death  awaits  the  soldier  who  wan- 
ders from  his  ranks.   The  roads  are  bordered  by  steep  banks,  topped 
with  hedges,  behind  which,  when  danger  is  at  hand,  a  host  of  snent, 
imisible,  and  inevitable  foemen  betake  themselves;  and  vast  are  the 
resources  aflbrdcd  to  a  band  of  resolute  partisans  by  the  wild  and 
broken  characters  of  the  soil,  in  parts  densely  wooded;    near  the 
coast,    cut  by  canals  and  marshes  hidden  by  thick  and  matted 
rushes;  and  elsewhere  stretching  into  immense  plains,  covered  with 
broom,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  a  man.    The  enclosures,  too, 
which,  at  short  intervals,  separate  the  farms,  have  only  one  place  of 
entrance  and  of  exit,  which  is  carefully  masked  over,  and  which, 
being  known  to  the  inhabitants  alone,  affords  them  an  easy  means  of 
faUing  suddenly  on  an  enemy,  overwhelming  him,  and  disappearing. 
Such  was  the  country  which  tlie  Convention  had  taken  upon  it  to 
subdue.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  simple,  energetic,  and  pious  people,  living 
on  the  produce  of  their  flocks  which  they  divided  with  their  seiynewrs^ 
to  whose  patriarchal  authority  they  had  ever  looked  up,  and  which 
satisfied  their  desires  no  less  than  their  wants.     Their  priests  were 
held  in  especial  reverence  by  this  primitive,  crude,  and  somewhat 
bigoted  race.     Buried  in  the  solitude  of  their  wolds  and  heaths,  they 
were  unconscious  of  the  uproar  raised  around  them  by  an  infidel  age; 
and  whilst  every  received  notion  liad  been  shaken  or  overtumea  ia 
the  west  of  France,  prescriptive  usages  remained  with  them  intact, 
cherished  both  by  hereditary  feelings  and  legendanr  gossip.     The 
Revolution  fulfilhng  its  destiny,  resolved  to  force  La  v  endee  into 
that  great  plan  of  unity,  our  knowledge  of  which  is  limited  to  its 
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violences,  but  whose  benefits  will  be  recognised  by  posterity.  All 
know  what  then  took  place.  These  peasants,  whose  greatest  dread 
.was  to  be  compelled  to  serve  in  the  army,  displayea.in  defence  of 
their  customs  a  warlike  heroism,  imequaUed  .save  by  that  of  the 
Mues^  their  opponents.  They  rushed  to  the  chateaux  and  forced 
the  gentry  to  put  themselves  at  their  head;  whilst  the  latter,  in 
their  turn  would  share  the  command  with  a  game-keeper,  and  abso- 
lutely chose  a  carrier  commander-in-chief.  Then  began  the  war,  a 
war  without  its  fellow,  in  which  peasants,  timiultuously  assembled, 
stood  their  ground  against  large,  brave,  and  discipUned  armies^ 
whose  sombre  enthusiasm  had  long  been  the  terror  of  Europe. 
Thus  was  it  fated  that  the  power  of  prescriptive  usage  should 
exhibit  its  greatest  strength  whilst  change  was  working  its  wildest 
wonders;  and  certainly  one  of  the  not  least  touching  or  least  philo- 
sophical spectacles  of  the  age,  was  that  of  these  crowds  of  poor 
countrymen  throwing  themselves  on  the  republican  cannon  whilst 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or,  after  some  hardly  won  victory, 
falling  on  their  knees  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  midst  of  their 
slaughtered  kinsmen,  to  return  thanks  to  the  God  whom  their 
lathers  had  worshipped. 

But  they  who  judged  by  the  past  of  what  might  be  expected 
iirom  La  Vendee  in  1831,  miscalculated  sadly.  An  interval  of 
thirty  years  is  too  short  a  breathing-space  to  allow  of  the  renewal 
of  so  romantic  a  struggle  as  that  begun  by  Cathelineau,  and  ended 
by  Georges  Cadoudal.  Georges,  the  miller's  son,  the  brave,  the  loyal, 
the  devoted,  but  also  the  inflexible,  and  relentlessly  unforgiving, 
had  worn  out  the  West  by  the  chouannerie  of  which  he  was  both 
the  hero  and  the  victim.  On  his  death,  Napoleon  had  disarmed  La 
Vendee  by  his  clemency;  and  he  reduced  it  to  submission  by  the 
irresistible  ascendancy  of  his  genius.  Borne  over  the  world  in  the 
ranks  of  the  conquering  armies  of  the  Empire,  such  of  the  Ven- 
deans  as  had  survived  the  carnage,  returned  to  their  fire-sides,  mis- 
sionaries as  it  were  of  new  ideas.  A  change,  too,  had  come  over 
their  country  through  the  progress  of  trade  and  the  sale  of  the 
national  property;  which  had  introduced  into  it  a  class  of  men 
whose  only  desire  was  quiet,  and  only  religion  interest.  The  ingra- 
titude of  the  Restoration .  forwarded  the  work  began  by  the  cosmo- 
politan and  conquering  system  of  Bonaparte.  Forgotten,  insulted, 
and  the  prey  of  calumnies  which  were  eagerly  circulated  by  the 
courtiers,  the  sons  of  the  numerous  royalists  who  had  died  for  the 
Bourbons  had  a  leisure  of  fifteen  years  to  learn,  in  the  bitterness  of 
want,  the  worth  of  kings  and  princes;  in  whose  selfish  estimate  a 
subject's  devotion  is  but  a  part  of  their  revenue. 

Yet,  all  things  taken  into  account,  an  insurrection  was  still  posr 
sible  in  La  Vendee.  The  mercantile  spirit  prevailed  only  in  the 
towns  and  the  districts  through  which  the  main  roads  ran;  and 
was  but  slightly  felt  in  the  country  parts,  where  the  nobility  and 
clergy  maintained  their  old  influence.      This  influence  happened 
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to  be  exceedingly  dangerous,  owing  to  a  caiue  of  disoontent  special 
to  the  province,  and  which  proceeded  from  the  yigonr — ^lawful 
tmdoubtedly,  yet  only  to  be  safely  indulged  in  by  a  strong  go- 
Temment — ^wim  which  the  malccontents  had  been  pimaed  nnce 
1830.  Ebullitions  of  hatred  and  rerolt  were  the  conaequence; 
and  the  younoer  peasantry,  drawing  lots  for  the  chance,  md  into 
the  woods,  led  a  hard  and  wandering  life,  cherished  their  zesent- 
zuents  in  common,  and  hardened  each  other  into  deadly  discontent 

All  danger  might  have  been  averted  by  a  wise  forboEtraiice.  But 
the  government  agents  forwarded  to  Pans  ridiculously  ezacgented 
leports.  Received  in  the  West  with  cold  disdain  by  the  fesztima- 
tists,  who  declined  their  overtures  and  laughed  at  their  dt-Ulce  im- 
portance, they  dissembled  their  wounded  self-love  imder  a  pretended 
zeal  for  the  public  service,  stooped  to  petty  persecutiona,  sdinii- 
latcd  the  government  to  brutal  measures,  and  lighted  with  their 
own  hands  the  fire  which  it  was  their  duty  to  extinguish.  Domi- 
ciliary visits,  by  driving  the  gentry  fix>m  their  chftteaux,  prcmded 
leaders  for  an  msurrection,  which  nad  already  been  largely  sup- 
plied with  soldiers  by  the  system  of  search  which  had  driren  the 
easants  from  their  huts;  and  these  formed  themselres  into  sepazate 
nds. 

Then  appeared  a  Delaunay,  a  Diet,  a  Mathurin  Mandar;  fear* 
less  adventurers  who,  equipped  with  a  musket  and  a  hunting  fla^ 
and  accompanied  by  a  few  brave  and  active  followers,  attacked  alike 
soldiers,  gendarmes,  and  the  civic  guards,  and  roamed  over  the  coun- 
tiy,  at  one  time  skirting  the  woods,  at  another  lurking  amidst  the  tall 
broom,  dreaded  in  the  towns,  but  cordially  welcomed  at  the  solitaiy 
farm-house. 

The  natural  sequel  of  these  partial  revolts  was  rainne.  LawksB  men 
soon  joined  the  scattered  bodies  of  royalists,  and  compromiaed  and 
clishonourcd  them  by  their  excesses.  Government  took  good  eaie 
to  confound  in  one  sweeping  dcnimciation  both  the  real  ehomanB  and 
the  odious  allies,  whom  they  had  not  only  disowned,  bat  had  cm 
several  occasions  punished.  Rumour  soon  exaggerated  the  eztoit 
jmd  amount  of  the  disorders  committed,  and  Uie  most  nxuster  re- 
ports were  circulated.  Fearful  tales  spread  from  mouth  to  mooth. 
A  cry  for  vengeance  buists  from  town  and  village.  The  national 
guards  assemble,  arms  in  hand.  The  patriots  themselves,  though 
Hostile  to  government,  range  themselves  <m  its  side  for  secnri^s 
sake.  '^  D^th  to  the  brigands  !*'  is  the  rallying  ciy  of  the  atanoed 
and  enraged  citizens,  and  every  chouan  on  whom  they  can  lay 
hands  is  butchered.  Bloody  reprisals  follow  the  bloody  eacseutians, 
and  swell  the  scene  of  horror.  The  blow  is  struck;  the  pasaons  of 
men  are  let  loose,  and  civil  war  is  begun. 

It  was  at  this  fatal  crios  that  the  Duchess  de  Berzi  lesolired  ob 

ing  Scotland,  and  on  proceeding  to  cheer  by  her  prasenoe  the 

1     tisans  of  her  son.     The  resolution  was  an  aoeoxsed  one;  fiv 

uie  Caroline  did  not  launch  into  the  career  of  the  oonspiracy  ti 
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effect  some  vast  project  of  social  reform,  or  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  people;  and  she  should  have  aeked  heraelf  whether  she  was 
lustifieainplunging  France  into  a  long  mourning  only  to  restore 
iier  to  the  Dnke  de  Bordeaux,  as  yon  would  a  field  to  an  owner  who 
had  been  deprived  of  it.  Yet,  with  the  prgudices  which  she  had 
imbibed  from  the  cradle,  ihe  Duchess  de  Berri  could  hardlj  be  ex- 
pected to  see  the  criminalitj  of  her  design;  and,  besides,  her  Nea- 
politan imagination  was  fired  with  the  thought  of  her  becoming 
another  Jeanne  d'Albret.  The  idea  of  crosding  the  sea  at  the  head 
•of  fidthful  paladins;  of  landing,  after  the  perils  and  adventures  of  an 
-imexpected  voyage,  in  a  country  of  knights-errant;  of  eluding,  by  a 
thousand  disguises,  the  vigilance  of  the  watchful  enemies  through 
^hom  die  had  to  pass;  of  wandering,  a  devoted  mother  and 
banished  queen,  from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  and  ch&teau  to  chateau;  of 
testing  humanity,  high  and  low,  on  the  romantic  side ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  a  victorious  conspiracy,  of  rearing  in  France  the  ancient 
-standard  of  the  monarchy — all  this  was  too  dazzling  not  to  captivate 
a  young,  high-spirited  woman,  bold,  through  very  ignorance  of  the 
olxstacl^  she  had  to  surmount;  heroic  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
through  levity;  able  to  endure  all  but  ennui,  and  ready  to  lull  any 
misgivings  with  the  casuistry  of  a  mother's  love. 

Charles  X.  had  drawn  up  and  signed  at  Lulworth,  where  he  re- 
sided some  time  before  repairing  to  Holyrood,  an  act  confirmatory 
of  the  abdication  of  Rambouillet.  Too  rudely  taried  himself  to  in- 
dulge in  illusorjr  dreams,  he  only  half-approved  the  warlike  projects 
of  Es  daughter-in-law;  who  had  become,  in  the  eyes  of  the  family, 
the  mother  of  a  king,  a  minor.  He  trembled  at  the  notion  of  this  de- 
licate princess's  playing  for  the  last  stake  of  royalty  with  that  genius 
of  modem  revolutions,  whose  overwhelming  fatality  had  crushed 
his  aged  self,  the  survivor  of  so  many  shipwrecks.  Nevertheless, 
he  consented  to  authorise  the  enterprise  ot  the  daring  mother  of 
Henry  V.,  and  even  named  her  regent;  but,  more  anxious  than 
wise,  he  gave  her  as  her  counsellor  the  Duke  de  Blacas,  to  whom 
he  entrusted  several  orders  relative  to  the  exercise  of  the  regency. 

There  was  a  doubt  whether  the  duchess  should  land  in  the  west 
or  the  south ;  but  it  was  not  long  in  being  decided.  The  Vendean 
royalists  who  had  been  deputed  to  Holyrood,  had  displayed  a  calm 
and  qualified  devotion;  whereas  the  deputies  from  the  south  had 
exhibited  an  enthusiastic  ardour  in  their  loyal  invitations.  Hence 
it  was  settled  that  the  duchess  should  first  repair  to  Italy,  where  she 
might  concert  her  plans  in  safety;  and  Marseilles  was  fixed  upon 
beforehand  aa  the  point  where  she  should  land  in  France. 

Marie-Caroline  set  out  then  by  way  of  Holland,  and  passing 
through  Mentz,  Tyrol,  and  Milan,  reached  Genoa.  She  travellea 
under  the  title  of  the  Countess  de  Sagana.  The  reception  which 
she  experienced  from  the  King  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert,  was 
timid,  prudent,  and  regulated  by  political  considerations*     He  pre* 
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;tended  to  be  deceived  by  the  incogmta  she  observed ;  nor  did  he  re- 
quest her  to  leave  his  dominions  until  remonstrated  with  by  the 
French  court,  which  had  been  apprised  of  her  arrival  by  its  consul, 
and  he  softened  the  request  by  every  mark  of  kindness  and  of  sym- 
pathy in  private.  He  did  more ;  since,  to  forward  an  enterprise  to 
which  he  heartily  wished  success,  although  he  durst  not  own  it,  he 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  duchess  a  million  which  he  had  bo^ 
rowed  from  one  of  the  noblemen  of  his  court,  under  pretence  <Jl 
paying  debts  contracted  in  his  youth. 

The  Duchess  de  Berri  withdrew  from  Genoa  into  the  dominions 
of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  who  gave  her  a  very  gracious  reception, 
and  assigned  to  her  use  his  palace  of  Massa,  which  was  seated  about 
a  league  from  the  sea.  Here  were  laid  all  the  plans  of  the  l^ti- 
matist  conspiracy  which  threatened  France. 

But  these  intrigues  could  not  be  kept  so  secret  that  nothing 
should  transpire.  Casimir  Pericr  took  the  alarm,  and  despatched  an 
emissary  to  report  on  the  state  of  things  in  the  southern  pro 
vinces. 

The  following  was,  at  this  period,  the  state  of  the  chief  towns  of 
the  south. 

Bordeaux  contained  nearly  twenty-two  thousand  workmen  out  of 
employ,  whom  famine  made  ready  for  revolt.  The  raw  and  manu- 
factured silks  of  Nismes  had  sustained  a  great  depreciation  in  the 
market;  and  from  the  inflammable  character  of  its  population,  pro- 
duced by  the  reli^ous  animosities  which  had  so  long  arrayed  Pro- 
testant and  Cathohc  against  each  other,  a  commercial  crisis  was  more 
formidable  there  than  elsewhere.  Avignon  was  suffering  from  a 
considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  madder;  and  the  well-known  vena- 
lity of  a  certain  portion  of  its  citizens  might  warrant  the  highest 
hopes  in  the  Icgitimatists.  Montpellier,  an  agricultural  town,  and  a 
lai^e  consumer  of  wine,  complained  bitterly  of  the  additional  excise; 
the  remembrance  of  the  Restoration  was  unallied  there  with  any 
.feeling  of  ill-will;  and  the  inhabitants,  imconverted  to  liberalism, 
asked  themselves  what  benefit  they  had  derived  from  a  revolution 
based  on  liberal  ideas.  Lyons,  the  capital  of  the  south,  was  plunged 
in  an  abyss  of  misery.  Politics  were  little  thought  of  there;  but  the 
frightful  distress  which  prevailed  amongst  its  numerous  silk  weavers 
threatened  some  horrible  catastrophe.  Marseilles  was  very  dif- 
ferently circumstanced,  and  enjoyed  a  prosperity,  which  from  its 
vicinity  to  Algiers,  enriched  by  peace,  was  likely  to  increase.  Yet 
.here  the  multitude  were  secretly  incited  to  insurrection  both  by  the 
clergy,  who,  despite  their  faults,  preserved  their  ascendancy,  and 
•by  the  nobility,  who,  although  fallen,  had  not  yet  lost  all  their  in- 
fluence on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  enterprise  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  was 

rather  hazardous  than  foolish.     When  the  people  of  a  country,  over 

.  which  the  storms  of  revolution  have  swept,  are  unhappy  and  unde- 
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cjeived,  the  career  lies  open  to  pretenders;  and  when  a  government 
forgets  to  be  paternal,  it  puts  up  the  crown  to  competition. 

But  though  the  chances  of  the  legitimatist  party  had  been  greater, 
it  could  have  turned  them  to  no  account,  ior  it  was  torn  by  divi-- 
fiions. 

"  Why  delay,"  said  the  chivalry  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri;  "  why: 
^lay  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  and  challenging  this  revolution 
which  has  struck  and  which  insults  us?  France  suffers;  Europe 
threatens.  Between  the  republican  passions  which  growl  at  the  very 
foot  of  his  usurped  throne,  and  the  powers  which  desire  him  as  their 
vassal  or  hold  him  for  their  foe,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Orleans  has  no 
other  dependence  than  upon  the  toleration  of  a  sceptical  bour- 
geoisie, absurdly  jealous  of  its  dignity,  attached  to  its  chance  king 
neither  by  the  sacred  bond  of  prescriptive  usage  nor  by  that  of  here- 
ditary attachment,  and  which  will  nail  us  as  its  masters,  when  on 
the  day  of  victory  we  shall  promise  it  rest,  safety,  and  security  from 
all  further  shocks.  Can  there  be  a  more  auspicious  moment  for 
delivering  battle?  The  various  parties,  oflfspring  of  the  revolution, 
eye  each  other  measuring  their  respective  strength,  and  long  to 
destroy  or  be  destroyed;  ambition  pants  for  the  contest;  opposing 
interests  jostle  in  increasing  confusion;  commerce,  so  prosperous 
three  or  four  years  since,  is  one  gigantic  bankrupt;  famine  secures 
us  the  aid  of  the  lower  classes;  and  if  invasion  attack  our  frontiers, 
the  insult  will  make  the  country  ours  both  to  govern  and  to  de- 
fend:— why  delay?" 

On  the  contrary,  others  of  the  legitimatists  thought  that  haste 
would  ruin  all ;  and  that  the  preferable  course  was  to  wait  for  diffi- 
culties to  increase  round  the  new  throne,  and  for  the  usurping 
fovernment  to  abuse  its  apparent  victories,  which,  like  those  of 
'yrrhus,  would  end  in  inevitable  ruin.  They  argued  that  govern- 
ments are  the  arbiters  of  their  own  destinies;  that  when  they  die, 
they  die  by  their  own  hands ;  that  to  fight  the  battle  in  parliament 
was  the  shortest  and  safest  road  to  success;  that  to  draw  the  sword 
would  be  to  hazard  the  rallying,  through  a  sense  of  common  danger, 
all  the  enemies  of  the  former  ajmasty,  who  were  now  divided;  that 
civil  war  would  give  birth  to  dreadful  animosities;  that  it  would  be 
impolitic  to  raise  the  throne  of  Henry  V.  on  a  foundation  of  blood; 
that,  besides,  the  opportunities  of  tne  time  were  not  so  brilliant  as 
they  appeared  to  young  minds;  that^  the  South  was  divided  by 
opposing  feelings ;  that  La  Vendee,  held  in  check  by  fifty  thousand 
soldiers,  had  not  the  same  incentives  to  insurrection  which  aroused 
it  in  1792 ;  and,  finally,  that  the  fate  of  the  monarchy  was  not  to  be 
staked  on  a  single  hazard. 

This  was  the  tenor  of  the  language  of  men  who,  like  M.  de  Pas- 
toret,  enjoyed  ample  wealth;  who,  like  Chateaubriand  or  Hyde  de 
Neuville,  had  reputation  at  stake ;  or  who,  like  M.  de  Berryer,  feared 
to  jeopardize  a  brilliant  career.  Their  advice  to  their  party  wasevi-. 
dently  counselled  by  prudence,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  greater  num- 
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ber  of  them  wsb  indi^utable;  but  egotdam  ib  ever  at  llie  bottom  ol 
the  wisdom  of  humanity,  and  there  is  in  the  boaonu  of  na  all  a  mji- 
teiioua  dictator  who,  without  our  eonadouBneflB,  piompta  our  apeech 
and  rules  our  actions.  Feeling  of  thia  kind  ongmated  the  foma- 
tion  of  royalist  committees  in  raris,  in  the  view  of  restraining  the 
impetuosity  of  the  loyal  provincials.  These  committees  oonmated  of 
the  leading  personajges  of  the  party;  and  their  expectant  fcl&cj  wis 
ably  supported  in  the  Goz^to  c&  Froncf,  edited  by  MM.  de  Genonde 
and  de  Lourdoucix. 

Meanwhile,  M.  de  Charette  had  arriyed  in  La  Vendee  to  tdoB 
the  conduct  of  the  insurrection^  by  virtue  of  the  poweza  entmstod  lo 
him  by  the  Duchess  de  Bern.  His  first  step  was  to  sommon  to  la 
Fetalh^re,  near  Remouille,  the  leaden,  whose  countenaiiBe  was  hf 
dispensable  to  him.  The  meeting  took  pkce  on  the  84th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1831;  and,  among  the  lourtcen  present  was  tbe  ConBtess 
Auguste  de  La  Rochejacquelin.  The  discussion  was  long  and  ani- 
mated. M.  de  Charette  began  by  laying  before  them  the  instrndioiis 
which  he  had  received  from  Massac,  and  which  wen  couched  is 
contradicto^,  or,  at  least,  in  controvertible  terms;  since,  on  the  one 
hand,  La  Vendee  was  summoned  to  take  up  anns  mlj  in  case  of 
success  in  the  South,  of  arepublic  being  proclaimed,  or  of  ibicign  ia- 
yasion,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  propriety  of  an  immediate  naag 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  general  officers.  M.  de  Chanttea 
own  opinion  was  that  La  Vendue  should  not  wait  for  intelHgeBce 
of  the  success  of  Madame  in  the  South,  but  that  the  movement  sKodd 
be  simultaneous  in  both  quarters;  and  this  was  the  advioe,  toa,  of 
the  Countess  Auj^uste  de  La  Rochejacquelin^  who  supported  it  wiA 
the  eloquent  feehng  peculiar  to  the  sex.  However  the  more  guaoodei 
opinion  prevailed;  and  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  nine  to  five 
that  the  West  diould  not  declare  itself  until  aner  toe  subDusrion  of 
the  southern  provinces,  unless  France  should  be  invaded,  or  Haas 
proclaim  a  republic. 

But  whilst  the  nobility  were  thus  discnsringthe  meanaof  leslacia^ 
the  ancient  regime,  the  bourgeoisie  were  preparing  to  couiphte  flw 
triumph  by  the  abolition  of  hereditary  peerage,  and  by  tbe  ]q^ 
proscription  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons. 

The  state  of  affairs  was  critical;  and  there  was  no  donunanft  cr 
well  defined  power  to  r^ulate  the  crisis.  In  the  eyes  of  the  people 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  neither  the  charm  of  anthoosty  bnl- 
liantJy  usurped,  nor  the  influence  of  an  incontestably  Ifgitiwstft 
power.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  was  decried  and  powerkss;  and  the 
universal  feeling  was  to  deprive  it  of  its  very  principle  of  earistfinoB 
by  cutting  off  the  right  of  descent.  *  Lastly,  royalty,  laohted  and 
uneasy  at  the  summit  of  this  unsteady  social  fabric,  wanted  mlendour 
as  well  as  the  defences  which  should  circle  a  throne. 

It  was  the  mistake  of  Louis  XL,  and  still  more  lihat  a£  Lons 
XIV.,  to  believe  that  royalty  could  support  itself  widumt  Wif 
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hsLBei.  on  a  powerful  aristocracy.  Now  the  monarcliv  wliicli  is  not 
incorporated  with  an  anstocratical  body  must  either  keep  the  sword 
unsheathed  for  constant  use,  or  the  tre«niiT  open  for  constant  oat* 
raption;  oppressive  if  it  is  abscdute,  if  nnder  dieck,  deaumJising; 
But  ^ther  mode  of  goyemment  must  be  of  uncertain  duration;  foncei 
la  the  one  case  authcMity  purchases  security  by  degradation,  and,  in 
the  other,  it  cannot  aggrandise  without  exhausting  itBeI£ 

Thus  the  constitution  inflicted  by  igncxant  sophists  on  France  in« 
volved  an  impossibility;  since  to  deabre,  as  the  bourgeoisie  did,  to 
CiHnbine  a  livmg  monarchy  with  a  dead  aristocracy,  was  ndther  more 
nor  less  than  to  want  the  head  to  live  apart  from  the  body;  and  aa 
ecHnplete  was  their  hallucination  that  they  were  jealous  of  an  here* 
ditary  peerage,  that  is  to  say,  after  having  annihilated  feudalisni  they 
pursued  its  shadows. 

It  is  true  that  among  the  leaders  of  the  bourgeoisie  were  some, 
and  especially  MM.  Cadmir  Perier,  Royer  CoDard,  Gmizot,  and 
Thiers,  who  did  not  adopt  the  general  feeling  with  regard  to  aoa 
hereditary  peerage;  but  their  objections  were  too  inconclusive  to 
have  any  weight.  Acknowled^ng  the  reasonableness  of  the  ove9> 
throw  of  feudalism,  how  could  they  prove  the  necessity  of  preserving 
the  symbol  when  they  had  consented  to  the  destruction  of  the  sub* 
stance? 

At  all  events  the  revision  of  the  twenty-third  article  of  the  chaff« 
ter,  relative  to  the  constitution  of  the  peerage,  was  clamoured  for 
from  every  part  of  the  empire,  and  the  anxiety  was  universal  Go* 
vemmtent  found  itself  forced  to  decide,  and  Casimir  Perier  submitted 
to  parliament  a  motion,  in  proposing  which,  after  having  expatiated 
on  the  advantages  and  even  the  necesdty  of  the  law  of  descent,  he 
concluded  by  saying,  "  I  move  the  abolition  of  hereditary  peerage.'* 

This  conclusion,  preceded  as  it  had  been  by  arguments  directed  to 
gainsay  it,  did  no  nonour  to  Casimir  Perier,  and  proved  how  litiile 
true  courage  this  haughty  man  possessed.     To  despise  popolar  ap* 

f>lau6e,  when  indemnmed  by  the  flattery  of  the  richest,  most  en- 
ightened,  and  most  important  body  in  the  state,  is  but  a  petty  sacii^ 
flee,  of  which  the  most  vulgar  minds  are  capable ;  but  it  is  the  mark 
of  superior  natures  to  resist,  for  the  truth's  sake,  the  allurements  of 
popularity  at  the  hands  of  the  reputed  elite  of  the  nation.  Proud 
enough  to  brave  the  distant  murmurings  of  popular  discontent, 
Casimir  Perier  had  not  the  loftiness  of  heart  to  dare  the  resentment 
of  the  bourgeoisie, 

A  committee  having  been  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
to  examine  the  proposition  submitted  to  it,  M.  Berenger  presented 
on  the  19th  of  September  an  elaborate  report  on  the  subject,  and 
on  the  30th  the  debate  began. 

Here,  however,  the  question  arose  whether  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties, in  deciding  on  the  fate  of  the  peerage,  acted  as  a  constituent 
and  sovereign  power,  or  whether  it  belonged  to  the  peers  to  ratii^ 
the  supreme  sentence  about  to  be  passed  on  them. 
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Legally  and  logically  considered  this  was  an  insonbotlntaUe' 
difficulty;  since,  after  the  revolution  of  July,  the  newgOTemmentliad 
constituted  itself  in  violation  of  every  principle.  To  ask  the  peerage 
to  consent  to  the  loss  of  the  most  precious  of  its  privileges,  wab  to  run 
the  risk  of  a  frightful  conflict  between  the  three  estates,  and  to  expose 
the  state  itself  to  a  shock.  To  do  without  the  consent  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  was  to  arrogate  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  cha- 
racter of  a  constituent  assembly.  Was  it  so?  M.  de  Cormenin,  in 
a  celebrated  pamplilet,  proved  the  negative  with  angalar  yigonr 
of  style  and  reasoning.  '^  Constitutions,"  he  argued,  '*  must  precede 
laws;  consequently,  national  assemblies  (ki  ccngrit)  must  precede  the 
formation  of  representative  bodies  (chambres).  Who  appoint  national 
assemblies?  The  people.  Who  chooses  representative  Dodies?  The 
electors.  These  are  the  true  principles;  now  to  apply  them.  Have 
the  French  people  called  a  national  assembly?  No.  Has  a  national 
assembly  passed  the  charter?  No.  Who  did  then?  A  few  deputies. 
Who  gave  them  authority?  A  few  electors.  And  who  nominated 
the  electors— the  people?  No.  Whom  did  they  represent — ^the 
people?  No.  If  a  national  assembly  were  necessary  to  organize  the 
charter,  is  not  a  national  assembly  necessary  for  takmg  into  conade- 
ration  a  modification  of  the  charter.  If  the  chamber  of  1830  excused 
its  usurpation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  by  alleging  the  neces- 
sity of  tlic  circumstances,  can  the  chamtx^r  of  1831  advance  the  same 
necessity  ?  And  if  it  cannot,  we  do  not  ask  what  right  it  has,  but 
what  pretence.  It  is  useless  to  tell  us  that  the  electors  have  given 
it  authority.  We  grant  its  legislative,  we  deny  its  constituent  au- 
thority. One  cannot  give  what  is  not  one's  own.  Are  the  electon 
the  people?  Are  a  hundred  thousand  citizens  thirty-three miUioDS  of 
men?*' 

This  pamphlet  which  appeared  in  the  Courier  FranqaiM^  and  in  the 
National,  liad  a  powerful  effect;  and  by  replying  to  M.  dc  Cormenin 
in  the  Journal  des  Debate,  M  M .  Devaux  and  Keratrv  only  provoked 
rejoinders  from  a  formidable  antagonist  which  served  to  snake  public 
opinion. 

The  orators  who  declared  themselves  against  an  hereditarv  peerage 
were  M.M.  Thouvcncl,  Lherbctte,  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  MaTSchfl, 
de  Brigodc,  Tardieu,  Daunou,  Bignon,  Viennet,  Eus^be  de  Sal- 
verte.  Marshal  Clauzel,  Generals  Lafayette  and  Thiazd,  Odilon 
Barrot,  and  de  Remusut.  Its  champions  were  M.M.  Thiers,  Ghniot, 
Bcrrycr,  Keratry,  Jars,  and  Royer  Collard.  The  debate  lasted  many 
days,  and  was  animated  and  brilliant;  yet,  neverthelesB,  was  infierior 
to  its  subject,  the  vastest  which  can  occupy  the  attention  of  man. 

In  whatever  way  the  peerage  be  considered,  said  the  enemies  cl 
the  hereditary  principle,  the  law  of  descent  will  be  found  to  be  nsdesi, 
dangerous,  and  fatal.  Redded  as  a  legislative  assembly  it  ought  to 
be  protected  from  the  intrusion  of  the  i^obly-minded,  the  unpatnotici 
ana  the  untalentcd.  There  is  no  higher,  more  diflbsulty  or  nune 
important  function  than  that  of  framing  laws;  and  what  madness  to 
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leave  to  chance  the  care  of  providing  us  with  legislators !  How 
puerile  and  how  criminal  the  imprudence  which  rejects  beforehand 
citizens  recommended  by  their  merit  alone,  and  entrusts  the  control 
of  our  destinies  to  an  assembly  composed  of  the  first  comers !  Here^ 
ditaiy  monarchy  we  can  understand,  since,  however  imbecile  the  king, 
there  is  an  intelligent  and  responsible  minister  to  answer  for  him. 
England  was  never  more  powerful  or  greater  than  when  Pitt  was  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  although  its  sovereign  was  bereft  of  reason;  but 
where  is  the  remedy  for  the  inefficiency  of  an  assembly  found  unequal 
to  an  emergency?  If  we  regard  the  peerage  as  a  check  on  the  other 
^states  of  we  kingdom,  it  should  still  be  our  object  to  abolish  the 
hereditary  principle,  which  by  securing  itan  independent  existence, 
gives  it  a  special  interest  to  defend,  and  so  renders  it  liable  to  the 
most  dangerous  prepossessions.  The  pride  of  man  finds  greater  satis- 
fitction  in  originatmg  than  in  stopping  a  movement;  since  action 
presupposes  liberty,  that  is  to  say,  power,  whilst  resistance  argues 
necessity,  that  is  to  say,  weakness.  Now  what  is  true  of  an  indivi- 
dual is  a  fm^tiori  true  of  an  assembly  of  men;  and  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  moderator  to  lose  sight  of  his  functions,  and  to  employ  in  action 
the  weapons  which  he  has  received  for  the  purpose  of  resistance.  It 
jnay  be  accounted  certain  that  a  power  devised  as  a  check,  disdains 
its  mission.  When  strong,  it  gives;  when  weak,  it  follows  impulsion. 
The  lessons  on  this  point  furnished  by  the  Long  Parliament  are  all 
in  all  instructive.  Could  the  House  of  Lords  check  the  course  of 
the  Commons?  It  wished  to  save  Stafford,  yet  pronounced  sentence 
of  death  upon  him.  It  wished  to  preserve  their  seats  for  the  bishops, 
yet  voted  for  their  exclusion.  It  desired  peace  yet  voted  for  civil 
war.  How  vain  the  idea  of  balancing  against  each  other  an  here- 
ditary chamber  and  an  elective  chamber,  in  the  hope  of  check- 
ing the  progressive  spirit  of  society :  it  is  like  placing  an  aristo- 
cracy in  the  bosom  of  a  republic !  Rather  let  us  recall  the  an- 
cient strife  between  the  patneians  and  the  plebeians,  between  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  which  legalized  usurpation,  ^nd  the  edicts 
of  the  people,  which  legalised  violence ;  a  strife  which  so  long 
consumed  the  Roman  empire.  The  notion  of  averting  such  a  con- 
test through  the  agency  of  a  monarchy,  which  shall  mediate  between 
the  two,  is  preposterous.  In  the  face  of  an  elective  assembly,  the  in- 
terest of  an  hereditary  monarchy  and  of  an  hereditary  peerage  is 
identical.  At  the  best,  it  will  be  a  war  of  two  against  one ;  and  the 
result  of  our  scheming  will  have  been  but  a  complication  of  dis- 
orders. On  the  contrary,  granting  that  the  hereditary  peerage  has 
a  will  of  its  own,  how  subdue  this  will,  when  braving  at  once  the 
elective  chamber  and  the  throne,  it  shall  obstinately  stand  in  the  way 
of  desirable  innovations?  By  swamping  it  with  a  batch  of  new 
peers?  Adieu,  then,  to  all  respect  for  it  and  to  all  its  independence: 
it  merges  the  moderator  in  the  slave.  But  now  to  look  at  the  peer- 
age as  a  representative  body; — with  what  interests,  in  a  state  of 
society  bom  of  revolutions,  can  the  principle  of  political  i^heritanca 
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assiinilate?  Are  not  fiefs  abolished;  is  not  feudalism  extinct;  10  not 
nobility,  which  no  longer  ttansmits  its  functions  but  only  its  tkleS| 
for  ever  discredited;  have  we  in  France,  ua  in  Engknd,  a  higher 
class,  who  have  joined  with  the  people  against  mcfnarohicJ  oppies* 
aion,  and  who  have  so  acquired  a  title  to  the  respect  of  future  gene* 
rations ;  have  we  any  thing  in  France  which  approximates  to  the  re* 
lations  of  patron  to  client,  of  landlord  to  tenant?  An  heredkurf 
peerage,  then,  is  in  a  false  position,  since  it  repiesents  no  natioiifll 
interest,  and  keeps  alive  the  recollections  of  that  odious  mass  of 
privileges  against  which  the  people  rose  in  1789  as  one  man.  Do 
you  count  the  universal  dislike  of  the  hereditary  peerage  which 
now  exists,  of  no  moment?  What  more  would  j^ou  have  then  to 
prove  its  manifest  disagreement  with  the  tendencies,  progress,  and 
manners  of  the  age?  Would  the  hereditary  peerage  have  00  often 
exhibited  the  spectacle  of  its  weakness,  had  it  struck  root  in  the 
nation?  What  did  it  do  for  Napoleon,  conquered  at  Wateiioo? 
What  for  Louis  XVIII.,  when  threatened  by  the  exile  of  Elba? 
What  did  it  do,  on  the  29th  of  July,  for  Charles  X.?  What  has  it 
been  able  to  do  for  liberty  ?  What,  ihe  day  after  the  9th  of  AugusC^ 
could  it  do  for  its  dignity  and  for  itself? 

We  acknowledge,  answered  the  advocates  of  the  hezeditaxy  priai* 
ciple,  that,  as  a  legislative  and  judicial  bodjr,  the  peerage  cna^at  to 
contain  enlightened  men;  but  what  else  is  the  deyoiving  of  the 
largest  functions  of  government  on  a  certain  number  of  ^eat  fe™^'^ 
tlian  the  founding  of  a  practical  school  for  statesmen?  Htt,  the  son 
of  Lord  Chatham,  attended  the  sittings  of  parliament  from  the  ags 
of  fifteen,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  to  succeed  his  father;  and, 
when  twenty-three  years  old,  Pitt  governed  his  country;  Besdes^ 
it  does  not  follow  that  a  chamber  of  peers  should  consist  wholly  of 
eminent  men;  in  which  case  the  advantage  would  be  fiir  exceeded 
by  the  dangers,  since  all  would  aspire  to  the  first  place.  The  trul^ 
influential  bodies  are  those  which  consist  of  some  pre-eminent,  and 
of  a  large  number  of  sensible  men ;  for  the  influence  of  an  assembfy 
results  not  from  the  personal  merits  of  its  members,  but  from  its  con- 
stitution ;  and  the  sole  question  to  be  solved  is,  whether  the  eoBse^ 
quences  of  the  hereditary  principle  are  salutary  or  the  reverse.  Now 
an  obvious  good  proceeding  from  tliis  principle  is,  that  it  cosntnins 
one  of  the  estates  of  the  realm  to  act  the  part  of  moderator.  Want 
begets  desire,  desire  tempts  to  acquisition;  and  an  etective  peevi« 
would  be  always  tempted  to  make  itself  hereditary,  since  that  woud 
be  its  want;  but  what  can  a  peerage,  raised  by  hereditary  i^ta 
above  all  ambitious  longings,  desire,  save  to  keep  things  as  tfiey  are? 
It  is  asked  whether,  with  the  will  to  be  conservative,  such  a  lioass 
would  have  the  power.  We  answer,  yes;  a  power  grounded  on  the 
influence  of  its  mdependent  position,  on  the  moral  authority  of  tiie 
prescriptive  rights  of  which  it  is  the  depositary,  on  the  strong'  lies 
of  corporate  and,  above  all,  of  family  mterests.  If  it  sfisad  aput 
firom  ine  throne,  it  is  said  to  be  dangerous;  if  mimsten  ma 
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a  hostile  majority  by  creating  batch  upon  batch  of  peers,  it  is  pro* 
Bounced  servile.  But  the  power  of  creating  new  peers  is  only  dan- 
gerous when  it  becomes  an  abuse;  and  our  guarantee  against  its 
hemg  abused,  is  the  well-understood  interest  of  the  ihrone  itself. 
We  grant  that  the  hereditary  peerage  may  be  denounced  by  public 
opinion  as  a  relic  of  former  privileges;  but  we  maintain  that  pubHo 
opinion  is  in  this  case  the  victim  of  a  reckless  infatuation,  which,  in 
our  capacity  of  l^islators,  we  should  be  guilty,  were  we  either  to  flat- 
ter or  follow.  What  is  privilege  but  a  permanent  violation  of  right  l 
and  right  but  a  recomised  pubUc  utihty  ?  Any  other  definition  of 
light  would  be  to  make  it  a  metaphysical  abstraction,  an  empty  word. 
Kow,  not  only  is  it  useful  to  maintain  inviolate  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple of  the  peerage,  but  it  is  necessary  and  demanded  by  the  condi- 
tions vital  to  every  society.  There  are  a  thousand  different  interests  in 
the  world ;  but  they  may  all  be  reduced  to  two — movement  and  dur- 
ation. If  the  former  reigns  imcontrolled,  society  is  thrown  into 
confusion;  if  the  latter  rules  exclusively,  the  social  machine  becomes 
clogged  and  stops.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  multiple  power;  of 
borrowing  from  each  form  of  government  the  advantages  which  are 
peculiar  to  it.  Monarchies  are  distinguished  by  energy  of  will; 
aristocracies  by  steadiness  of  purpose ;  democracies  by  the  greatness 
of  their  passions.  Separate,  these  three  forms  are  perishable  from 
their  each  wanting  what  the  others  have;  united  and  combined, 
they  constitute  a  government  at  once  prudent  and  vigorous — a  per- 
fect government. 

Such  were  the  arguments  advanced  on  both  sides.  But,  friends 
or  enemies  of  an  hereditary  peerage,  they  were  equally  in  the  wrong : 
the  former,  because  they  overlooked  one  of  the  essential  conditions 
of  constitutional  government;  the  latter,  because  they  did  not  re- 
cognise the  radical  vice  inherent  in  constitutional  government.  To 
the  first  it  might  be  objected — *'  Do  you  rightly  understand  the 
sense  and  scope  of  your  argument?  What  is  to  become  of  the  he- 
reditary tenure  of  the  crown,  if  that  of  the  peerage  be  destroyed? 
What !  see  you  not  that  it  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  royalty  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  class  who  have  the  same  interests,  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer the  word,  the  same  privileges  to  defend  ?  Does  the  right  whicli 
you  repudiate  for  an  assembly  of  men,  appear  to  you  less  odious 
when  vested  in  an  individual?  Will  he,  who  makes  and  executes 
the  law,  be  long  permitted  to  exercise  a  privilege  which  you  have 
itefiised  to  a  merely  legislative  body?  To  what  does  the  responsi- 
bility of  ministers  amount?  We  all  know  it  is  only  a  chimera. 
Once  a  struggle  ensues,  the  sovereign,  when  victorious,  saves  his 
ministers;  but  vanquished,  he  is  dragged  down  in  their  fall.  Charles 
X.,  notwithstanding  the  inviolability  of  his  person,  is  at  this  mo- 
ment an  exile.  The  punishment  of  his  ministers  only  could  not 
satiate  the  vengeance  of  his  insurgent  people.  Away,  then,  with 
these  idle  fictions,  which  are  only  fit  to  beguile  ignorant  creduHty; 
but  which  no  further  protect  power  than  whilst  it  needs  no  protec- 
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lion.  Besides,  is  not  the  inviolability  of  the  royal  person — suppos* 
ing  that  it  be  respected — after  all,  a  privilege;  and  the  most  flmtas- 
tical  of  all  privileges,  and  the  least  easily  justifiable  by  the  commoa 
rules  of  logic?  When  you  have  once  admitted  the  principle  that 
the  transmission  of  political  functions  by  hereditary  descent  is  a 
brutal  attick  on  justice,  equality,  and  reason,  do  not  you  see  that 
royalty  is  on  the  verge  of  an  abyss,  since  you  will  have  made  it  an 
exception  to  your  sacred,  supreme,  and  fimdamental  principle?  Take 
it  for  a  truth,  your  system  lands  you  in  a  republic.  Nor  is  this  all; 
what  is  to  be  the  source  of  this  peerage  which  you  will  notsufierto 
be  hereditary?  Will  you  make  it  elective?  llien  yoiur  peers  are 
only  doubles  of  deputies.  Is  it  to  be  nominated  by  the  sovereign? 
Your  peers  would  be  so  many  chamberlains.  Will  you  leave  it  in 
the  king's  choice  out  of  a  list  of  eminent  individualsr  In  this  case, 
you  would  not  have  a  mere  aristocracy  of  functions,  but  what  is  &x 
more  unjust  and  injurious,  one  of  functionaries.  Would  you  pr^ 
for  an  amalgamation  of  the  elective  principle  with  the  nomination  o£ 
the  sovereign,  through  the  medium  of  a  system  of  candidateships? 
Your  hermaphrodite  chamber  of  peers  would  be  the  reflection  of  the 
rival  passions  which  it  would  have  been  created  to  regulate,  and 
would  be  the  embodiment  of  the  two  antagonistic  elements,  whose 
fatal  development  is  sought  to  be  repressed.  Thus,  without  heredi- 
taiy  tenure,  a  peerage  is  an  impossibility.  Logically  speaking,  a  re- 
public and  a  sin^^lc  chamber  arc  the  results  of  your  system,  which 
cuts  up  constitutional  government  root  and  branch." 

To  their  opponents,  and  to  M.  Thiers  in  particular,  the  reply 
might  be — "  You  are  consistent,  but  in  your  errors  only.  Yousaj 
that  there  are  two  opposing  interests  in  the  world — ^movement  and 
duration.  But  if  instead  of  being  an  evanescent  &ct,  which  attests 
tlic  infancy  of  a  nation,  this  dualism  be  considered  as  an  essential 
and  permanent  element  of  a  staters  existence,  to  what  conclusion  are 
we  led — that  every  society  bears  within  itself  the  seeds  of  a  nevei^ 
ending  and  consuming  struggle;  that  war,  war  without  a  truce,  is 
the  law  of  the  world;  that,  condemned  to  pass  under  the  alternate 
yoke  of  these  opposing  interests,  nations,  by  turns  paraljrzed  or 
convulsed,  arc  the  victims  of  a  fatality  equally  adverse  to  perfect 
security  and  steady  progression !  Vainly  do  you  evoke  to  reconcile 
these  interests  a  power  which  you  call  royalty;  since,  in  confozinitj 
with  the  law  you  yourselves  lay  down,  this  power  can  have  no  int^ 
rest  which  is  not  identified  with  one  of  the  two.  The  intenre&tiGiL 
of  royalty  cannot  strengthen  the  conservative  principle,  without  ren- 
dering it  more  unpopular;  and  this  is  not  to  moderate,  but  to  com- 
plicate  the  struggle.  And  now,  if  from  the  existence  of  two  interests 
which  you  fancy  you  see  contending,  in  virtue  of  the  laws  of  hunuui 
nature,  for  the  empire  of  society,  you  argue  the  neoesaitj  of  two 
principles  contending  for  the  possession  of  power,  what  do  you  do? 
^^^J9  you  transport  from  social  into  political  exirtenine  all  the 
plagues  against  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  legislator  to  gqaid.  ..Urn 
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trutK  is,  tliat  in  the  eyes  of  philosophy  and  of  statesmen,  society  has 
but  one  interest;  wmch  may  be  denned — duration  in  movements 
To  transform  into  a  law  of  humanity  a  phenomenon  which  proceeds 
solely  from  the  defects  of  a  still  imperfect  civilization,  is  to  deny 
progress,  to  blaspheme  God,  and  to  abandon  the  world  aforehand  to 
the  weak  government  of  chance.  The  simultaneous  existence  in  the 
bosom  of  nations  of  two  interests  ever  at  variance  with  each  other, 
is  a  fact,  but  it  is  also  an  evil.  Watch  it,  not  to  regulate,  but  to 
destroy  it.  As  regards  the  advantages  peculiar  to  each  form  of  go* 
vemment,  such  is  their  nature,  that  to  bring  them  together,  without 
altering  their  character,  is  to  neutralize  one  by  the  other,  and  to 
pass  through  disorder  in  order  to  arrive  at  powerlessness.  Monarchies 
are  distinguished  by  the  fruitful  energy  of  will,  only  there  where 
that  will  IS  exempt  from  being  every  moment  discussed,  disputed, 
paralyzed.  In  democracies,  the  greatness  of  the  passions,  which  is 
their  characteristic,  soon  degenerates  into  violence  when  opposed  by. 
permanent  obstacles  and  systematic  obstinacy.  And  what  becomes 
of  the  steadiness  of  purpose  inherent  in  aristocracies,  when,  side  by 
side  with  reverence  for  prescriptive  usages,  contempt  for  them  is  the 
cpirit  of  the  national  institutions?  Your  constitutional  government 
«tops  short  at  merely  approximating  the  elements  which  it  ouffht  to 
fuse.  Now,  as  society  ought  to  have  one  interest,  power  should  have 
but  one  principle;  and  it  is  only  by  recognising  the  latter's  truth  that 
the  first  can  oe  established.  If  Eng£nd  have  held  the  world  in 
check,  and  have  subdued  it  by  her  merchants,  more  completely,  in- 
solently, and  lastingly,  than  Kome  did  by  her  soldiery,  this  success 
has  been  owing  to  tne  existence  in  England  of  one  principle  only^ 
the  aristocratic.  Her  aristocracy  owns  the  soil,  directs  trade,  sways 
the  crown,  and  domineers  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  venality 
which  has  been  its  work,  and  which  converts  the  votes  of  the  people 
into  so  many  lies,  at  its  disposal.  Hence  in  England,  kiuj^,  lords, 
and  commons,  are  really  nothing  more  than  different  manifestations 
of  the  same  principle — three  functions,  and  not  three  powers.  Aye, 
unity  in  power — all  is  included  in  this,  if  organized  conformably 
with  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  of  justice,  all,  movement,  order, 
and  duration!  To  establish  a  compoimd  power,  is  to  organize 
anarchy  and  regulate  chaos." 

The  foregoing  arguments  embrace  the  just  view  of  the  question, 
and  consequently  it  was  far  from  being  thoroughly  discussed  in  the 
debates  upon  it.  Perhaps,  however,  the  fear  of  supplying  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  with  too  formidable  weapons,  was  a  check  upon  its 
being  discussed  as  profoundly  as  it  deserved.  For  instance,  they 
who  eagerly  called  for  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  principle,  as 
regarded  the  political  machine,  might  have  perceived  that  their 
arguments  might  one  day  be  turned  against  them,  and  that  they 
miglit  be  invited  to  abolish  it  as  regarded  the  social.  For  there  is 
no  argument  against  the  succession  of  political  functions  from  father 
to  son,  which  does  not  equally  apply  to  property,  in  a  country 
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'where  property  gives  an  exclusive  right  to  the  highest  functions^ 
and  where  one  can  only  become  a  deputy  by  being  rich ! 

Not  one  of  all  these  bold  conclusions  vras  seriously  entertained  by 
the  ^eakers  who  were,  above  all,  party  men.  The  result  was,  that 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted,  by  a  majority  of  386  to  40,  the 
abolition  of  tlic  hereditary  peerage,  and  the  system  of  nomixutiQii  by 
tlic  king  out  of  a  legally  constituted  list  of  eminent  men  and  xneii 
in  of&ce.  Tlic  satisfaction  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  complete;  but  its 
ruin  lurked  behind  its  triumph. 

The  serious  difficulties  of  the  affair  were  soon  apparent.  To  he* 
come  law  it  was  necessary  that  the  decision  of  the  Chamber  of  De^ 
Duties  should  be  formally  ratified  and  proclaimed.  Now  here  the 
xnotty  question  again  arose — did  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  inter- 
fering with  the  -constitution  exercise  a  constituent  or  only  a  legisla- 
tive power?  Was  its  decision  sovereijgn  and  without  appeal,  or  sub* 
ject  to  the  ratification  of  the  peerage  i* 

Objections  and  difficulties  started  up  in  abxmdanoe  either  way. 

If  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  aspired  to  the  sovereign  power  of  a 
constituent  assembly,  where  were  its  titles  and  commissioin?  Wheiiy 
on  die  9th  of  August,  1830,  it  reconstructed  a  charter  and  founded 
a  dynasty  in  a  few  hours,  it  Iiad  at  least  imperious  necessity  and  zea* 
sons  of  state — the  sophistical  warrant  for  all  usurpations — ^to  ui^  as 
its  authority.  But,  in  November,  1831,  was  it  allowable  for  it  ca- 
priciously to  assume  the  ri^ht  of  changing  the  bases  of  a  constita* 
tion  by  which  it  acquired  its  legitimacy,  and  of  reconstructinc  a 
government  of  wliich  it  was  itself  but  a  part?  If  it  referred  Uiis 
pretended  right  to  the  9th  of  August,  1830,  and  to  the  time  at 
which  the  revision  of  tlie  twcnty-tliird  article  of  the  charter  had  beoi 
decided  upon,  the  peerage  had  from  that  moment  been  in  a  manner 
suspended !  But  then  by  what  fantastic  inconsistency  had  it  been 
allowed  to  continue  its  sittings.  Had  every  pryet  de  ltd  been  sub- 
mitted for  flltcen  montlis  to  its  deliberations  and  its  votes  only  for 
the  joke's  sake?  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  then,  had  not  the  oon* 
Btituent  power. 

Now  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  looked  upon  itself  only  as  a  le^la* 
tive  chamber,  how  comes  it  that  it  dared  to  do  in  1830  what  it  aunt 
not  attcmnt  in  1831  ?  It  had  arl-jitrarily  created  a  king,  and  it  con- 
fessed itself  iucompetent  arbitrarily  to  remodel  a  peerage  I  Tlie  ex- 
cuse of  necessity  alleged  to  justify  the  crowning  of  Louis  Philippe, 
was  not  even  a  sufficient  excuse;  for  if  circumstances  authorise  the 
establishment  of  provisional  government  immediately  after  a  revolu- 
tion has  been  eilected,  they  cannot  authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  authority;  and  tlie  rights  of  the  nation  remain  in  full  fbiOB 
after  the  danger  is  past. 

There  was,  therefore,  no  choice  possible  but  between  two  eqnallf 
dangerous  and  bad  courses.  It  was  agreed  that  the  peerage  mould 
be  called  on  to  decide  its  o^vn  fate.  But  what  was  to  be  done  if  it 
refused  to  commit  an  act  of  manifest  suicide,  and  voted  for  the  mun- 
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tenance  of  its  own  hereditary  succession?  In  timt  case  how  would 
it  be  possible  to  restrain  the  host  of  passions  tiiat  were  ready  to  burst 
forth  on  such  a  provocation  I  What  would  be  the  issue  of  a  collision 
between  the  two  chambers?  A  reyolutioii  p^hangs !  Bewildered  by 
the  damours  raijsed  on  all  sid^s  around  them,  affidghted,  wavering, 
imd  desperate,  the  ministers  resolved  at  all  coats  to  prevent  the  stora^ 
they  foreboded,  and  on  the  19th  of  November  appeared  a  royal  or* 
^nnance  creating  thirty-six  peers. 

The  intention  of  this  measure  was  obvious;  the  ministers  wished 
io  ac<}uire  a  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  ikvourable  to  the  em* 
tinction  of  the  hereditary  principle.  The  news  of  the  ordonnance^ 
however,  produced  a  terrmc  explosion  of  public  feeling.  The  ad* 
versaries  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  far  from  rejoicing  at  a  coup  cTetat 
that  secured  them  the  victory,  broke  out  into  imprecatiouB  against 
the  ministry.  Formidable  meetings  of  opposition  deputies  were  hel^ 
at  Lointier  the  restaurateur's,  ana  a  protest  was  drawn  up  there, 
which  Dupont  de  TEure  was  commissioned  to  lay  before  the  Cham* 
ber.  The  language  of  the  journals  breathed  passionate  exasperation; 
The  enemies  of  the  government  alleged  that  in  subjecting  the  twenty- 
third  article  of  the  charter  to  revision,  the  Chamber  of  1830  had 
suspended  the  right  of  promotion  therein  contained;  that  the  ordon- 
Bance  of  the  20th  of  November  was,  consequently,  but  a  roup  (Tetat 
in  the  most  tyrannical  and  insolent  sense  of  the  phrase ;  that  it  was  au 
insult  to  the  nation  to  make  the  objects  of  its  antipathies  themselves 
the  judges  of  those  feelings;  that  instead  of  overstepping  the  limits 
of  the  law  in  order  to  prevent  resistances  too  easy  to  foresee,  the  mi- 
nisters would  have  done  better  not  to  encourage  those  resistances  by 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  aristocracy  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
meanly  sacrificed  it ;  by  crying  up  the  hereditary  principle  at  the  very 
time  they  intended  to  destroy  it;  and  by  refusing  to  the  deputies, 
now  that  an  odious  privilege  was  to  be  abolished,  that  constituent 
power  which  had  been  accorded  to  them  without  an  objection  at  the 
time  when  the  victorious  but  uncertain  and  wearied  people  was  to  be 
forced  under  the  yoke  of  a  new  dynasty. 

There  was  something  imcandid  in  the  logic  of  these  complaints. 
For,  after  all,  the  means  wliich  the  opposition  so  vehemently  re- 
pudiated, was,  perhaps,  the  only  one  which  could  lead  without  violence 
to  the  end  they  ardently  longed  for.  But  Casimir  Perier  put  his 
enemies  in  the  right  when  he  made  bold,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
on  the  22d  of  November,  thus  to  characterize  the  ordonnance  of 
the  20th.  '*  Tliis  is  not  a  simple  question  of  a  majority,  for  there  is 
always  in  this  Chamber  a  majority  ready  to  sanction  a  patriotic  reso- 
lution; it  is  rather  a  respectful  precaution  against  your  own  gene- 
rosity, wliich  would  have  stamped  upon  the  resolution  of  the  Chamber 
the  character  of  an  act  of  devotedness  rather  than  that  of  a 
purely  legislative  act."  So  that  a  measure  elsewhere  represented  as 
a  means  of  disarming  the  selfishness  of  the  peerage,  was  here  exhibited 
as  a  pure  homage  to  its  generosity.    A  poor  device,  that  had  not 
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even  the  merit  of  a  skilful  falsehood !  A  shameful  device,  that  com- 
promised alike  the  probity  of  the  minister  and  the  dignity  of  the 
man! 

Thus  disorder  reigned  in  men's  minds,  and  in  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  The  ministry  rushed  lieadlong  by  the  way  of  coups  aiiat 
to  overthrow  an  institution  it  held  to  be  necessary;  royalty  co-ope- 
rated without  intending  it  towards  the  ruin  of  a  peerage,  which, 
without  intending  it,  had  co-operated  towards  the  establishment  of 
that  royalty;  the  opposition  complained  of  being  too  well  obeyed; 
those  who,  in  1830,  reproached  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  with  having 
all  the  audacity  of  usurpation,  now,  with  singular  inconsistency,  re- 
proached it  for  its  scruples.  In  short  nothing  prevailed  whether  in 
the  opposition  or  tlie  ministerial  camp  but  incoherent  wishes,  con- 
tradictory measures,  violation  of  principles,  errors  of  judgment,  or 
bad  faith,  obscurity,  confusion;  and  the  government  of  society  fluc- 
tuated between  anarchy  and  vei-tigo. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  creation  of  the  thirty-six  peers,  by  modify- 
ing the  majority  of  the  Chamber,  condemned  it  to  suicide;  the  law  that 
abolished  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  Chamber,  and  ratified  the 
system  of  nomination  by  the  kin<^  from  among  a  circle  of  notables, 
that  law,  subversive  of  the  constitutional  regime,  was  passed  in  the 
Palais  du  Luxembourg  in  the  same  shape  as  it  had  been  voted  in 
the  Palais  Bourbon,  by  a  majority  of  thirty-four.  Thirteen  peers, 
among  whom  M.  de  Pitzjames  was  one,  immediately  gave  in  their 
resignation. 

But  hberalism  insisted  on  still  more.  Colonel  Bricqueville,  re- 
viving a  proposition  already  made  by  M.  Baude,  demanded  that 
ieveiy  member  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  should  be  de- 
clared banished  for  ever  from  the  French  territory;  that  death 
should  be  the  penalty  annexed  to  the  violation  of  this  law;  and  that 
the  sale  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  exiled  family  should  be 
made  obligatory  within  a  specific  time. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  bourgeoisie  to  state,  that  Colonel  Bricque- 
villc's  motion  did  not  meet  -with  unanimous  approval  on  their  part 
Many  of  them  felt  tliat,  although  proposed  by  a  man  of  intecrity, 
such  a  law  was  impious,  because  it  snatched  the  future  out  of  God's 
hand;  tliat  it  was  uniust,  because  it  chastised  a  whole  race  for  the 
crime  of  one  individual;  that  it  was  anti-social,  because  it  bound  the 
people,  which  endures,  to  resentments  tliat  may  pass  away;  that  it 
was  useless  because  the  crime  of  conspiracy  had  been  provided  for, 
and  there  was  blood  enough  on  the  statute  books;  that  it  was  impo- 
litic, because  competition  between  kings  provides  a  sure  punishment 
for  tynmny  and  protects  liberty ;  lastly,  that  it  was  opposed  to  the 
very  end  it  should  serve,  because  danger  kindles  ambition,  ennobles 
ev(>u  illegitimate  desires,  and  converts,  among  a  generous  people,  the 
name  of  outlaw  into  the  passport  of  a  pretender. 

Furthermore,  was  it  expedient  to  display  so  much  rancour  against 
a  van(j[uishcd  dynasty  in  a  country  which  was  to  be  broken  in  to  the 
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yoke  of  a  new  dynasty?  This  notion  was  very  strikingly  presented 
on  the  15th  of  November  by  M.  Pages  de  TArri^ge.  '*  France,  the 
courtiers  tell  us,  is  renowned  among  nations  for  her  love  of  her 
princes.  History  tells  another  tale,  and  truth  belies  flattery.  It 
was  the  assassination  of  the  last  Valois  that  enabled  the  first  Bourbon 
to  ascend  the  throne.  Henry  IV.  was  barbarously  murdered.  Dur- 
ing their  minority  Louis  XlII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  pursued  by  their 
revolted  subjects,  hardly  found  a  shelter  for  their  hea^;  the 
steel  touched  the  breast  of  Louis  XV.  Louis  XVI.  died  on  the 
scaffold;  Louis  XVlI.  died  within  the  bars  of  a  dungeon.  Tiiere  is 
Bourbon  blood  in  the  trenches  of  Vincennes,  and  on  the  threshold  of 
the  Opera.  Louis  XVIU.  was  twice  proscribed.  Charles  X.  has 
thrice  trod  the  path  of  exile.  It  is  not  m  a  coimtry  that  has  beheld 
at  so  near  a  view  all  the  miseries  of  royalty,  that  an  addition  to  this 
parade  of  oppression  may  be  made  under  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment, and  that  a  tyranny  not  found  in  the  wrath  of  the  people  may 
be  inscribed  in  the  acts  of  the  legislator." 

To  the  speech  of  M.  Pag^  de  I'Arrieffe,  filled  throughout  with 
soimd  and  elevated  considerations  of  this  kind,  M.  Eusebe  de  Sal- 
verte  could  oppose  only  a  narrow  aud  merciless  logic.  The  assembly 
nevertheless  appeared  in  suspense,  when  M.  de  Martignac  appeared 
at  the  tribune.  His  face  wore  the  stamp  of  death,  the  seeds  of  which 
it  was  thought  he  already  carried  in  his  constitution;  and  those  who 
saw  him  ready  to  defend  nis  old  exiled  master,  remembered  the  efforts 
lie  had  made  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  that  had  befallen  that  mo- 
narch. '*  Messieurs,"  he  said,  in  faint  and  touching  accents,  "  ba- 
nishment is,  in  our  laws,  a  penalty  entailing  infamy,  pronounced  by 
the  judge  after  mature  examination,  and  you  are  called  on  to  pro- 
nounce it  beforehand  against  the  existing  and  future  generations, 
without  examination,  by  anticipation;  and  without  knowing  what 
manner  of  man  he  will  be  whom  you  condemn !  One  of  your  ora- 
tors said  just  now  from  this  tribune,  *  In  France  proscription  brings 
acquittal.'  Those  words  of  deep  truth  havepronoimced  the  doom 
of  your  law !  Thus,  let  a  pretender  arrive  in  Irance,  and  the  autho- 
rities will  be  warned  of  the  danger  that  may  impend  over  the  public 
security.  But  let  an  outlaw,  condemned  beforehand,  arrive,  and 
where  will  you  find  the  man  who  will  clap  the  executioner  on  the 
shoulder,  and  say  to  him,  *  Look  at  that  royal  head,  recognise  it 
and  strike  it  offr"  It  is  not  in  France  you  will  find  that  man." 
Here  the  speaker  paused,  overcome  by  his  emotion,  which  was 
shared  by  the  assembly.  Then,  resuming  his  discourse,  he  related 
that  at  the  time  when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  minister,  a  regi- 
cide, an  outlaw,  having  been  discovered  on  that  French  soil  where 
he  was  prohibited  from  appearing,  the  ministry  far  from  causing 
him  to  be  arrested,  hastened  to  protect  his  retreat.  **  The  old  man, ' 
continued  M.  de  Martignac,  **  was  taken  care  of,  for  he  was  ill;  he 
received  assistance,  for  he  was  in  want;  he  was  conveyed  with  the 
tenderness  due  to  his  years  and  his  misfortunes  to  the  frontiers: 
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After  this  I  save  an  account  of  -vr hat  I  had  done,  and  my  oondnct 
was  approTed  of  then,  as  it  would  be  by  you  at  this  day."  Yes! 
yes !  tney  cried  from  all  parts  of  the  Chamber;  and  the  sensaticm  was 
profound  when  the  orator  added,  '*  Uow  would  it  have  been  then 
had  the  pisoalty  of  death  been  in  q[uestion?  I  really  believe  I 
should  not  have  spoken  of  it  to  you !"  si.  Martignac  completed  the 
effect  of  these  noble  words  by  this  striking  image:  *'  Suppoie  one 
of  those  outlaws,  whom  the  motion  before  you  would  punish,  to 
come  to  France  and  seek  an  asylum  there;  let  him  go  and  knock  at 
the  door  of  the  very  author  of  this  proportion;  let  that  door  ba 
Opened,  let  the  outlaw  declare  his  name  and  enter,  and  -I  will  taks 
it  on  myself  to  warrant  beforehand  for  his  safety." 

By  such  generous  reasons  as  these  the  question  was  decided:  the 
Chamber  removed  every  penal  sanction  m>m  the  propodtion  sub* 
mitted  to  it.  It  would  have  been  more  consistent  m  toe  assembly 
to  reject  the  proposition  altogether  than  to  mutilate  it.  What  sig« 
nifies  a  law  that  is  but  the  declaration  of  a  fact?  But  iixe  ministiy 
was  pleased  to  resard  tliis  declaration  as  a  sort  of  new  ratification  of 
Louis  Philippe's  djrnastv.  This  was  the  consideration  ea&nced  by 
M.  Gruizot,  and  with  this  view  the  majority  voted.  For  eovern^ 
ments  are  all  blind  and  vain  after  the  same  fashion;  they  aU  make 
bold  pretensions  to  be  immortal,  as  if  there  was  any  thug  in  the 
succession  of  ages  but  a  succession  of  disasters,  as  if  there  was  not  a 
&te  involved  in  every  succession;  and  the  idea  of  death  present  in 
every  phenomenon  of  hfe.  It  too  had  deemed  itself  immortal,  that 
repubhcan  government  that  had  drowned  with  the  zoU  of  the  dmnifl 
the  dyin^  words  of  a  king  sentenced  as  the  last  representation  of 
loyaltv  m  France.  Napoleon,  too,  had  thought  his  dynas^  im« 
mortal;  he  who,  that  he  might  survive  in  his  lineaee,  had  calked  to 
his  bed  the  daughter  of  the  Germanic  Caesars,  and  by  that  act  of 
insensate  pride  wrought  his  own  abasement  and  ruin.  And  the 
Restoration,  had  it  not  written  on  its  banners  that  eternally  de- 
ceiving  word  perpetuity ^  which  was  now  printed  in  Louis  Fhihnpe's 
MoniteuT  f  Within  two  steps  of  that  palace  where  they  dared  to 
talk  of  one  race  for  ever  proscribed,  and  of  another  £ir  ever 
triumphant,  stood  a  palace  wnich  for  fifty  years  had  been  but  a  hos- 
telry for  royalties  that  came  and  went.  This  was  notorious:  iHiat 
of  that?  The  Chamber  voted  tliis  monstrous  fallacy.  **  The  dder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  is  banished  perpetually."  And  the  kings 
took  this  in  downright  earnest.    History  is  full  of  these  exampks. 

In  the  course  oi  the  discussion  M.  Berxyer  demanded  m  ^ 
name  of  the  union  of  parties,  the  repeal  of  the  law  passed  in  1816 
against  Napoleon  and  his  family,  who  likewise  were  dedaxed  per* 
petuaUy  banished.  But  the  Chamber  repealed  nothing  of  thaftlatf 
of  1816,  except  the  penal  sanqtion  attached  to  it  by  men  who 
selves  had  since  then  become  proscribed ! 

Such  was  the  light  in  which  the  new  powers  £s(dayed 
selves.  A  royalty  had  been  erected,  and  its  solenatnxal  i 
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hereditary  peerage,  was  taken  away  from  it.  That  royalty  had  been 
deplared  inviolable,  and  pains  were  taken  to  flatter  xt  by  devoting 
tiie  other  royalty,  inviolable  likewise,  to  the  execration  of  futuxe 
ages.  The  statue  of  Napoleon  was  placed  on  ihe  Cobmne  Vtndkm^ 
and  the  sea  was  forbidoen  to  east  any  wandering  xneaiber  of  the 
Bonaparte  &mily  on  the  shores  of  France.  It  was  widied  to  keep 
the  people  under  the  continued  influence  of  a  monarchical  education, 
and  they  were  invited  by  those  at  the  summit  of  society  to  indulge 
in  that  abiding  hatred  of  kings,  which  is  the  boast  of  republics.  It  10 
impossible  to  tell  to  what  lengths  the  madness  of  pnde  may  lead* 
when  it  has  taken  its  place  in  the  councils  of  sovereigns. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Whilst  Paris  was  absorbed  in  these  agitating  matters,  Lyomi 
was  hatching  civil  war.  But  at  Ljuui^t.  wasjio^  as  in  Paris,  poli*' 
tjcd^iuestions  that  kept  men's  minus  alert,  and  their  passions  excited. 
There  the  evil  had  deeper  roots.  An  immense  population  vege^ 
tated  in  the  faubourg  of  tne  Croix  Housse,  devoted  to  hard  labour,  an4 
to  one  that  was  almost  fruitless  for  the  labourers.  The  workmen  in  d3@ 
silk  factories  of  Lyons  were  not  only  suffgriog  under  severe  distress, 
but  were  furthermore  treated  with  the  most  unjust  disdain.  Thos0 
whom  thfiy  pnrjphed,  affi^r.ted  to  look  dowii  on  theni  as  an  inferior 
<m#l  flpgrar^Pfl  Tfl/>p;  tlip  hornble  inroads  made  on  their  youth  and 
their  health  by  their  imwholesome  dwellings  and  the  excessive 
fatigues  of  factory  labour,  only  furnished  another  weapon  to  scom^ 
and  the  nickname  canvt  summed  up  all  the  unhappy  circum- 
stances of  their  lot.  What  thoughts  must  have  busied  the  minds 
of  these  pariahs  of  modem  civilization,  when  often  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  burning  in  a  noisome  den,  thej 
plied  the  loom  for  the  idler  sleeping  quietly  in  his  bed?  And  yefc 
their  revolt  was  to  be  the  result,  not  of  their  will,  but  of  the  fatal- 
ity of  circumstances,  as  though  want  and  misery  found  in  their  own 
nature  some  self-sustaining  principle. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  manufacturing  ajra- 
tem  of  Lyons  in  order  to  form  an  accurate  conceptiotn  of  the  bloody 
drama  the  reader  is  about  to  peruse.  It  was  in  1831  what  it  is  at 
this  day.  The  silk  trirlr  j-mplnyrd  from  30,(MX>"t^  4^^000  jouTr 
neymen.  AliiYfijthis  class^having  neither  capital,  credit,  nor  fixed 
domiciles,  and  that  Eved  from  hand  to  mouth,  was  that  of  the  maS" 
ter  weavers,  wliose  numbers  amoimtej.  to  8,000  or  10,000.  Each 
of  thessJiad  four  or  liye^oqm5,  and  employed  journeymen  whom 
they  furnished  with  implements  and  materialsTlEeeping  back  to  their 
ofTtL  ^Eare  hair"{he"wageF  pST'lSy  "the  manufacturer.    The  manor 
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&ctuTef9,  of  whom  4keFe- wei«  .about^OOy  fonnod  >  tliirH  rlnia, 
intermediate  between  the  m^^^  wftavprw  unA  thoae  who,  under  the 
jiame  of  commTsaion  agents,  supplied  the  raw  material,  a  set  "of 
paraatcs^nd  v^rlfiftf\hfta"._Qf  the  Lyonnese  manufacture^^^ 'Hiiia 
thQ  commikaon  apents  ground  down  the  manufactureig,  wEoln  thgr 
turn  squeeze!  the  master  weavers;  and  the  latter  were  forced  to 
^transmit  to  the  joufheymen  the  oppression  enialled  on  theniSdveg. 
jStScearoie  among  the  QTassTwho  had  to  bear  the  whole  bnrJen  of 
these  accumulated  tyrannies,  that  sullen  rancour  that  ferments  in 
the  surcharged  heart,  until  the  hour  comes  when  it  bursts  forth  in  a 
whirlwind  of  passion. 

Tlie  prosperity  of  the  Lyonnese  trade  had,  however,  for  a  long 
time  put  off  the  evil  day.  '  As  long  as  they  had  work  upon  terms 
not  utterly  homicidal,  the  Lyonnese  journeymen  had  contented 
themselves  with  the  moderate  pittance  that  enabled  them  to  sustain 
life.  But  a  blow  was  dealt  the  Lyonnese  manufactures  by  circum- 
stances foreign  and  anterior  to  the  revolution  of  July.  Numerous 
silk  factories  had  been  established  in  Zurich,  Basle,  Berne,  an3 
Cologne;  "and  Eriglafid" wasTgraduially  emancipating  herself  from 
herlong  dependence  on  the  prodncSj^.tEe-LyonnpflP  Inoma,  Ano- 
ther stiu  more  active  cause  of  ruin  to  the  Journeymen  was  added  to 
this.  The  jiumber  of  manufacturers  in  Lyons  had_  increased  veiy 
considerably  since  1823^  and"' the  effects  oribreign  competition, 
wKch,  after  all,  affected  only  plain  goods,  were  au^ented  by  the 
disastrous  results  of  a  domestic  competition  push(3  to  its  utmost 
limits.  Some  manufacturers  continued  to  enrich  themsdyes;  but 
the  majority  seeing  their  profits  diminish,  shifted  their  losses  upon 
the  shoulders  of  tnc  master  weavers,  and  these  again  transferr^  a 
portion  of  their  burden  on  the  journeymen.  The  wages  of  the  in- 
telligent and  industrious  workman  fell  gradually  from  between  four 
Bnd  six  francs  to  forty,  thirty-five,  twenty-five  sous.  In  Novemba 
1831,  the  workmen  employed  in  weaving  plain  silks  gained  but 
eighteen  sous  by  eighteen  hours  daily  labour.  Thus  the  oppresnon 
had  descended  through  all  the  degrees  of  the  industrial  soue.  The 
unfortunate  journeymen  began  to  utter  loud  cries  of  distress  when 
they  saw  their  wives  and  children  deprived  of  their  yeiy  bread. 
The  situation  of  the  master  weavers  tnemselves  was  become  most 
fearful;  the  fall  in  prices  no  longer  allowed  them  to  defray  the  ex- 
"penscs  of  high  rent,  and  the  losses  resulting  from  the  repeated  stop- 
pages of  their  looms,  and  from  their  too  frequent  putting  in  and 
out  of  gear.  Complaints  became  general;  the  master  weavers  and 
the  journeymen  made  common  cause  in  suffering ;  and  a  yague 
confused  clamour,  that  soon  became  articulate,  formidable,  and 
immense,  arose  from  that  region  of  misery  called  the  Croix  Ronsse. 

Lyons  had  for  some  time  had  for  prefect,  a  man  of  address  and 
skill  in  flattering  and  managing  the  popular  passions.  M.  Bonvier 
Dumoulard  comprehended  at  once  that  under  existing  circumstances, 
there  was  no  possible  middle  course  between  exterminating  the  laboop^ 
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ing  population  and  satisfying  its  legitimate  wants.  He  took  the 
latter  course.  Unfortunately  his  authority  in  Lyons  was  ill-secured 
and  tottering.  He  was  feebly  seconded  by  the  municipal  admini£H 
tration,  whose  jealousy  had  already  caused  the  down&I  of  his  pret 
decessor,  M.  Paulze  d'Tvoy;  and  what  was  still  worse  he  had  a 
personal  enemy  in  the  Lieutenants-general  Roj^et.  Count  Roguet 
was  a  brave  soldier,  but  he  was  no  more.  The  complaints  of  the 
working  population  of  Lyons  were,  in  his  opinion,  only  an  explo- 
sion of  factious  discontent;  and  this  way  of  tninkin^,  added  to  his 
private  enmities,  unfitted  him  for  seconding  the  views  of  the  civil 
authorities.  Bouvier  Dumoulard  set  to  work  in  defiance  of  all  these 
difficulties.  He  strove  at  first  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  work- 
men by  exhibiting  himself  as  the  champion  of  their  interests. 
They  H^TryiTif^^  ^hat  a  TYiiTn'TinnTY^  rflfo  of  wages  should  be  fixed ; 
the  demand  was  a  just  one,  and  he  tooE  measures  to  have  it  enlbfced« 
On  ^Vi<^  ntli  of  Onfrtl^ery  1831^  the  council  o£  prud'hommes  had 
drawn  up  the  following  declaration^  ~    J_ 

"  Cfefi§i3enng  that  it  is  publicly  notorious  that  many  manufac-^ 
turers  really  pay  inordinately  low  wages,  it  is  expedient  that  am  ini- 
mum  rate  be  established."  ' " 

Although  by  the  strangest  interversion  of  magisterial  functions 
the  council  oi  pntd^hommes  had  assembled  at  the  call  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-general Ro^et,  Bouvier  Dumoulard  resolved  to  follow  up  a 
proceeding  that  quite  accorded  with  his  own  views ;  and  on  the  15th 
he  convoked  and  presided  over  a  meeting  consisting  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  the  mayors  of  Lyons,  and  those  of  the  three 
ville-favbourgs.  It  was  decided  in  that  meeting  that  the  basis  of  a 
tariff  of  wages  should  be  discussed  pro  and  con  by  twenty-two  work- 
men on  the  one  side,  twelve  of  wnom  had  been  already  delegated 
by  their  comrades,  and  twenty- two  manufacturers  on  the  other,  who 
were  selected  by  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Nothing  assuredly  could  be  more  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
justice  and  humanity.  Supposing  even  that  this  measure  was  not 
legal,  supposing  it  had  not  been  authorized  in  1789  by  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  in  1793  under  the  Convention,  and  imder  the  Em- 
pire in  1811,  was  it  not  imperatively  called  for  by  the  existiiig  state 
of  things?  Several  thousand  workmen  were  proving  by  the  ex- 
cess of  their  misery  how  much  tyranny  might  exist  under  cover  of 
that  pretended  freedom  of  pecuniary  dealings  which  the  manufac* 
turers  cried  up.  Were  the  laws  of  humanity  to  be  violated,  and  a 
civil  war  to  become  inevitable,  and  nothing  done?  The  government 
that  knows  not  how  to  be  arbitrary  under  such  circumstances  ought 
to  abdicate.  One  is  unworthy  to  command  men  when  he  is  incapable 
of  risking  much  for  their  safety  and  preservation,  and  even  of 
staking  his  head  upon  the  issue. 

M.  Bouvier  Dumoulard  might  and  ought  then  to  have  fixed  the 
tariff  himself;  he  had  not  so  much  hardihood,  and  he  contented  himt 
self  with  bringing  the  two  parties  together.    But  so  strangely  er^^ 
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roneous  were  tlie  notions  then  current  respecting  the  rights  of  com- 
merce,  and  the  necessi^  of  leaving  the  market  for  labour  free  to 
find  its  natural  level,  thiat  the  prefect's  conduct,  timid  and  perfisctly 
legal  as  it  was,  was  vehemently  censured  by  the  manafaetnrerB,  and 
considered  as  an  abuse  of  power.  The  workmen  on  their  part  re- 
garded almost  as  a  &your  what  was  but  a  strict  and  necoaBiy  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  of  justice. 

A  fresh  meeting  was  called  at  the  prefecture  on  the  2l8t  of  Oc- 
tober. The  twenty-two  manufacturers  selected  by  the  chamber  cl 
commerce  met  the  twdve  delegates  of  the  working  class.  Bat  the 
manufacturers  gave  notice  that  having  been  nonunated  by  the  an* 
thoritics  they  could  not  undertake  to  bind  the  proceedings  of  their 
brethren.     On  the  other  hand  the  number  of  the  workmen's  dele- 

SLtes  was  not  complete.  A  third  meeting  was  therefore  appointed 
at  the  manufacturers  mi^ht  have  time  to  nominate  their  authorized 
representatives.  The  crisis  meanwhile  was  becoming  more  and 
more  urgent;  crowds  of  workmen  assembled  every  evening  in  the 
streets,  and  popular  orators  went  about  among  them  declaiming  ve- 
hemently a^iust  these  cruel  delays,  and  askin ff  if  no  juBtioe  was  to 
be  done  to  the  working  man  until  hunger  should  have  disabled  him 
even  from  complaining.  The  25th  of  October  had  been  fixed  on 
for  the  final  discussion  of  the  tarifp.  At  ten  o'clock  that  morning  a 
strange  and  touching  spectacle  was  beheld  in  Lyons.  As  immense 
multitude  descended  silently  and  in  good  order  from  the  hdghts  of 
the  Croix  Rousse,  passed  through  the  city,  and  filled  the  Place  de 
BcUecour,  and  the  JPlace  de  la  Prefecture.  These  were  the  starving 
artisans  who  had  come  to  learn  their  fate.  They  remained  there 
some  time  without  uttering  one  cry  or  menace;  their  hands  were 
armed  neither  witli  guns,  nor  swords,  nor  even  stHsks;  only  a  tri- 
colour flag  waved  above  their  heads,  and  their  leadens  carried  slender 
wands  to  distinguish  them  and  enable  them  to  maintain  order. 

Pacific  as  was  this  demonstration,  Bouvier  Dumoidard  was  afiwd 
it  would  give  occasion  to  calumny.  Going  down  therefore  among 
the  workmen  in  his  official  costume,  he  represented  to  them  how 
necessary  it  was  tliat  the  tariff  should  not  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
torted by  violence,  and  he  ended  by  declaring  that  the  meeting  shoold 
not  proceed  to  business  imtil  they  had  withdrawn.  Shouts  of  Vm 
1e  Frefet  were  raised,  and  that  people  of  paupers  returned  to  its 
quarters  with  slow  steps,  in  good  order,  through  the  midst  of  the 
other  people  mute  with  astonishment. 

The  discussion  began  between  the  delegates  on  either  dde  upon 
the  crying  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  manufacturing  business,  imt 

Sarticulariy  on  the  drawing  up  of  the  tariff,  and  8uc£  was  the  mo- 
eration  of  the  workmen,  that  the  rate  of  pay  for  what  ore  called 
lajiccs,  for  which  the  employers  had  consented  twelve  days  before  to 
give  eight  sous,  was  reduced  one  eighth  in  favour  of  the  manofiic- 
turcrs.  The  tariff  was  signed  on  behalf  of.  both  parties,^  and  the 
council  of  prud*homme9  vras  (^hnrg^  w^t^  tVft  tBflk_^J!miig  tft  its 
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execution;  and  one  day  in  every  week  was  appointed  for  hearing 
the  complaints  to  which  bad  faith  might  possibly  give  occasion. 

Lyons  wad  dee^lji  affiw^Ud  Jiy-thii  ypRt  .n^ws.  The  workmen 
gave  loose  to  their  joy>  illuminated  their  houses,  and  testified  their 
«nthusiasm  by  keepmg  up  the  song  and  the  dance  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  night. 

Moreover,  so  little  disposed  were  they  to  follow  up  this  first  sue* 
ceasy  that  their  twenty-two  delegates  offered  to  resi^.  But  M.  Bou- 
vier  Dumoulard  vehemently  persuaded  them  to  withdraw  the  aSer, 
either  in  the  view  of  creating  a  permanent  barrier  against  the  bad 
feeling  of  the  manufacturers,  or  that  fearing  some  sudden  change, 
he  wished  to  secure  a  party  within  the  working  class  itself. 

However  tibisbgy  tne  agitation  was  transferred  from  the  camp  of 
ihe  wnrTcfnfYntn  tTtqf.  nf  thft  ms^t^rsi.  '''Amcm^-^ha  latter  were  8on» 
honest  and  enlightened  men,  who  were  sincerely  glad  of  the  taixiSy 
and  also  regarded  it  as  a  necessary  restraint  on  the  avidity  of  some 
large  speculators,  and  as  a  certain  means  of  modifying  the  disas^ 
terous  results  of  competition.  But  these  were  the  feehngs  of  the 
smaller  number,  and  no  sooner  was  the  passing  of  a  new  tariff  known, 
tlian  the  rage  of  the  majority  of  the  manufacturers  burst  out  in 
threats  and  reproaches.  *'  What  intollerable  tyranny !"  was  their 
angry  cry.  "We  are  told  that  our  delegates  gave  Aeir  consent; 
but  it  was  extorted  by  fear.  Besides,  by  whom  were  they  delegated? 
By  a  meeting  at  whidi  many  of  us  refused  to  be  present.  And, 
after  all,  what  is  the  tariff  but  an  outrageous  attack  on  the  freedom 
of  business?  What  security  can  we  expect  for  the  future,  if  such 
interference  with  industry,  and  such  ready  support  to  the  turbulent  de- 
mands of  our  workmen  be  allowable?"  They  exasperated  each  other's 
passions  by  conversations  of  this  kind ;  and  some  refused  compUance 
with  the  tariff.  The  recusants  were  adjudged  to  be  in  the  wrong 
by  the  prudlwmmes;  and  the  initation  increased  daily..  At  length, 
about  the— l^h  of  November,^_a  hundred  andJou?.. manufacturers 
met  and  signed  a  memorial  in  which  they  entered  an  energetic  pro- 
test against  the  tariff  j  and  complained  of  the  unjust  demands  of  the 
workmen  who,  accorJing  tQ_thein,.  asked  for  unreasonable  wages 
only  lecause  thei/  liad  ciccustomed  themselves  to  artificial  wants.- 
Threatening  reports  spread  through  the  city;  even  M.  Bouvier 
Dumoulard  was  intimidated;  and  on  the  17th  of  November,  a  letter 
of  his  was  read  in  the  council  of  prud^hommes  containing  a  passage 
to  the  effect  that  the  tariff  having  never  had  the  force  of  a  law,  was 
obhgatory  on  no  one,  and  could  at  the  most  be  binding  in  honour 
.  as  a  basis  for  agreements  between  master  and  workmen.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rumour  ran  that  the  minister  for  commercial  affairs 
had  expressed  his  approbation  both  of  the  tariff  and  of  the  conduct 
of  the  prefect,  at  a  meeting  of  the  deputies  for  the  department  of  tho 
Rhone  summoned  by  him  at  Paris.  At  the  same  time,  no  means 
were  left  untried  to  urge  on  the  civil  powers  to  harsh  measures- 
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Lieutenant-general  Ropiet  desired  tlie  laws  respecting  public 
mcetinga  to  be  placarded,  in  order  to  binder  the  workmen  from 
making  a  manifestation  similar  to  tbat  of  tbe  25th  of  October.  The 
troops  of  the  line  were  kept  in  barracks  for  a  week,  half  of  the  men 
sleeping  ready  dressed;  and  double  sentries  were  posted,  drafts  being 
made  tor  tbat  purpose  out  of  the  Ist  legion  of  T^^^f^nni^^  guardS| 
which  consisted  exclusively  of  manu&ctuiers. 

Ihis  was  more  than  enough  to  cive  the  alarm  to  the  workmen. 
Tlie  tariff  was  repeatedly  violated;  the  council  of  pnuChonmet 
retracing  its  first  decisions,  declined  condemning  those  who  broke 
its  solemn  promises;  and,  thus  pushed,  the  unhappy  weavers  re- 
solved to  abstain  from  work  for  a  week,  and  to  parade  daily  through 
the  city  in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  manner,  agreeing  to  show  eveiy 
sign  of  respect  as  thej  passed  to  those  manufacturers  who  had  proved 
themselves  just  and  hberal. 

But  this  moderation  served  to  flatter  the  pride  of  their  enemieS| 
and  to  j>rovoke  contemptuous  taunts.  One  day  a  manufacturer  re- 
ceived his  workmen  with  pistf^ls  on  his  f^Mfl.  Aufrthnr  wonTpo  fiur 
a^to  say»  *'  If  theyhavc  no  bread  in  their  Kpllir^i  wa  ^'|]  fill  them 
witii  bayonets."  The  storm  lowered:  it  was  inevitable, 
""A  revie w~of  the  national  guard  had  been  fixed  to  take  place  on  the 
20th  of  November,  in  the  Place  Bellecour,  before  Gkneral  Ordon- 
neau;  and  this  review  served  to  draw  together,  and  biin^  into  play 
all  the  elements  of  discord  which  existed  m  the  bosoms  of  the  people 
of  Lyons. 

.  At  this  time  the  national  guards  of  Lyons  did  not  dress  uniformly. 
The  rich  who  had  mounted  the  new  clothing  immediately  after  the 
revolution  of  July,  wore  the  uniform  of  the  Bestoiation.  The 
poorer,  that  is  to  say  the  master  weavers  (cA^  cTa^&r),  wore 
the  uniform  ap[)ointed  by  law.  This  difference  of  hataliment 
occasioned  insulting  remarks  on  the  part  of  the  former,  to  which  the 
latter  answered  by  threats. 

Every  tiling  seemed  to  prognosticate  a  riot  on  the  following  day« 
Men  trod  the  streets  at  nignt  with  thoughtful  or  stem  countenances; 
and  hatred  might  be  said  to  be  in  the  air  which  all  breathed.  M. 
Bouvier  Dumoulard  desired  a  conference  with  Lieutenant-genend 
Roguct,  in  company  with  the  mayors,  miUtary  commandants,  and 
chiefs  of  the  national  guard,  in  order  to  consult  on  the  measures  to 
be  taken;  but  as  had  been  anticipated^  the  general  who  had  no  liking 
for  the  prefect,  bluffly  refused  to  receive  him :  a  refusal  deeply  to  be 
deplored.  But  in  societies  such  as  ours,  the  lives  of  many  thousands  d[ 
human  beings  may  depend  on  a  circumstance  like  this.  It  was  de- 
cided at  the  meeting  which  was  held  at  ihe  prefeduref  without  the 
Lieutenant-general,  tliat  the  five  gates  leading  trom  Lyons  to  Croix 
Koussc  should  be  occupied  from  daybreak;  wat  a  battalion  of  the 
national  guard  of  Croix  Rousse,  and  three  hundred  of  the.  regdar 
infantry  should  form  together  at  seven  in  the  morning,  in  the  JPIaee 
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of  that  suburb,  in  order  to  prevent  any  assembling  there;  and  that' 

four  battalions  of  the  Lyons  national  guard,  and  one  of  that  of  La 

Gxiilloti^re  should  muster  at  the  same  hour  in  their  respective  Places. 

Thanks  to  the  weakness  or  the  blindness  of  the  authorities,  not 

one  of  these  arrangements  was  carried  into  execution.    The -mayors 

of  Croix  Rousse  had  given  way  to  a  fatal  security;  and  as  to  General 

Roguet^  when  apprized  of  these  measures  by  the  meeting,  he  replied 

as  follows: 

"  MoNsiEUB  LE  Prefet, — It  was  unnecessary  to  apply  to  me  respecting  the  pre- 
parations to  be  made  for  the  morrow;  all  you  apprize  me  of  had  been  already  ar- 
ranged between  the  mayors  of  Lyons,  Croix  Kousse,  and  myself.  You  may  make 
yourself  perfectly  easy  both  on  this  point  and  on  my  unequirocal  determination  to 
iLeep  the  peace  of  the  town." 

The  general  strangely  deceived  liimself  regarding  the  means  at  his 
command.  The  garrison  of  Lyons  did  not  exceed  three  thousand 
men.  It  consisted  of  the  66th  regiment  of  the  line,  three  troops  of 
dragoons,  a  battalion  of  the  13th,  and  a  few  companies  of  the  engi- 
neers. But  no  rehance  could  be  placed  on  the  66th,  which  had  been 
formed  after  the  revolution  of  July,  out  of  the  remains  of  the  royal 

rrd,  together  with  citizens  who  had  fought  against  Charles  A. ! 
Bouvier  Dumoulard  had  written  of  these  things  to  the  minister  in 
Sressing  terms;  buifc  the  minister  taken ^  up  by  his  official  and  par- 
amentary  intrigues,  had  paid  no  attention  either  to  these  commu- 
nications or  to  the  reports  forwarded  to  him  of  the  misunderstanding 
between  the  civil  and  military  powers.  This  neglect  unfortunately 
was  expiated  by  others  than  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  it.  Num- 
bers who  slept  in  Lyons  the  niffht  succeeding  the  20th  day  of  No- 
vember, slept  their  last  night's  sleep. 

For  the  full  understanding  of  the  fearful  struggle  which  was  about 
to  take  place,  a  description  of  the  battle-field  is  important.  The  city 
of  Lyons,  as  is  known,  is  extended,  lengthwise,  between  two  rivers, 
the  Khone  on  the  east,  and  the  Sa6ne  on  the  west.  To  the  north, 
on  an  eminence  commanding  the  city,  is  the  town  of  Croix  Rousse, 
which  is  almost  wholly  inhabited  by  silk-weavers.  Between  Lyons 
and  Croix-Rousse,  on  ground  higher  still  than  the  latter  is  a  table 
land  from  which  two  long  roads  descend  towards  Lyons,  the  left- 
hand  road  called  the  Grand-C6te,  the  right-hand  one  Carmelite  hill 
(Ja  montee  des  Carmelites).  These  two  principal  roads  meet  at  the 
bottom  of  the  acclivity,  and  run  into  the  street  des  Capucins,  which 
is  occupied  by  manufacturers,  who  thus  have  the  workmen  above 
them.  Northward,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Rh6ne,  and  along 
the  sides  of  Croix  Rousse,  stretch  the  suburbs  of  Saint-Clair  and 
Bresse.  Eastward  and  southward  are  the  quarters  des  Broteaux  and 
la  Guillotiere,  separated  from  Lyons  by  the  Rh6ne.  On  the  west 
is  the  suburb  of  St.  Just;  and  on  the  south,  between  the  rivers,  the 
peninsula  of  Perrache.  Three  bridges  thrown  over  the  Rhone,  con- 
nect les  Broteaux  and  la  Guillotiere  with  Lyons,  called  la  Guillotiere 
bridge,  Moraud  bridge,  and  Lafayette  bridge. 

W  ith  the  topography  of  Lyons  Lieutenant-general  Roguet  was 

2n 
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Tery  imperfectly  acquainted.     He  was  ill,  too,  and  oodd  baidly 
have  prevented  the  insurrection. 

Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  on  the  mominff  of  Monday, 
November  the  21st,  about  three  or  four  hundred  fluk-weBven  col- 
lected at  Croix  Rousse.  They  were  led  by  one  of  their  syndicBi 
and  were  armed  mdi  sticks.  They  had  no  intenticm  of  at.tacking 
ike  manufacturers;  and  only  sought  a  general  strike  until  the  tariff 
should  bo  recognized  Some  of  them  proceeded  to  the  factories  to 
remove  the  liands  which  were  at  work.  Whilst  so  oocopied,  fifty 
or  sixty  national  guards  came  up,  and  their  commanding  officers 
exclaiming — ^"  My  friends,  sweep  away  those  wretches  T  they  ad- 
vanced Avith  fixed  bayonets.  The  enraged  workmen  dash  fcxwazd, 
surround  this  handful  of  men,  disarm  some,  and  put  the  rest  to 
flight.  Tlie  multitude  quickly  increases,  without,  however,  entertaui- 
ing  any  hostile  thought.  All  that  was  spoken  of  was  the  expedi- 
ency of  repeating  tlie  pacific  manifestation  of  the  25th  of  October. 
With  this  intent,  the  weavers  joining  arms  and  marching  four 
abreast,  began  to  descend  the  Grand  Cote.  The  grenadiets  of  the 
1st  Ic^on,  consisting  exclusively  of  manufacturers,  veaolately  as* 
cendcd  to  meet  tliis  body.  Their  wrath  was  at  its  height;  and 
several  of  them  drew  bags  of  cartridges  out  of  their  pockets  irfiich 
were  handed  from  man  to  man.  The  two  columns  met  aboat  mid- 
way on  the  Grand  Cote;  and,  the  grenadiers  firing,  eight  of  the 
workmen  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  ranks  of  the  latter  are  throws 
into  disorder;  and,  re-ascending  the  Grand  Cdte,  uttering  cries  of 
des^pair,  the  workmen  disperse  themselves  over  Croiz  Bousse  like  a 
raging  sea.  Instantaneously,  an  immense  clamour  arises;  each 
house  pours  forth  fighting  men  armed  with  sticks,  dufas,  stones, 

5)itchforks,  and  some  with  muskets.  The  more  enthusiastio  run 
rem  spot  to  spot,  shouting,  "  To  arms  I  they  are  murdmng  our 
brothers  T'  Each  street  has  its  barricade,  raised  by  the  hands  of 
children  and  of  women;  two  pieces  of  cannon,  belonging  to  the  na- 
tional guard  of  Croix  Rousse,  are  seized  by  the  insuzj^entB,  who 
march  upon  Lyons  preceded  by  drums  beating,  and  dimlaying  a 
black  fla^witli  the  aficctiiig,  but  ominous  inscription-—"  Lsfe,  work- 
ing;  or  Death,  fighting!"  It  was  nearly  eleven  o*cIock.  ILBoa- 
vicr  Dumoulard  had  repaired  to  the  H6tel  de  ViUe,  which  is  oo 
tlie  Place  dcs  Terrcaux,  nor  far  from  the  <^uarter  dea  Gapueiiia. 
Tliither  is  borne  General  Roguct,  who  is  too  ill  to  walk.  '*  Gene- 
ral," said  the  prefect  to  liim  vehemently,  "  I  require  yoa  to  oider 
a  distribution  of  cartridges." — ''  I  am  not  here  to  take  yosr  oour 
mands,"  repUcd  Count  Roguet,  "  I  know  my  duty." 

At  half-post  eleven  cartridges  were  distnbuted;  and  the  prefect 
and  General  Ordonneau  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  ^x^^^nmnm 
formed  of  national  ^uaids  and  of  troops  of  the  line.  Alreedy,  a 
strong  barricade  had  been  raised  at  tbe  top  of  the  Gaud  Got& 
Tlie  column  began  to  scale  the  hill,  which  is  very  sleeps  and  fiaed 
by  houses  entirely  occupied  by  workmen.    Suddenly,  a  pedect 
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hail-storm  of  tiles,  stones,  and  balls,  fells  upon  the  column;  the  prefect 
is  struck  by  a  £int«toae;  R^anj  ^^™^>>^^  ^^^  ^®  likewise  struck, 
and  the  colunm  fells  bade  The  natioiifil  guard  of  C^oix  Bousse 
had  joined  the  workmen.  Two  officers  ask  to  treat  witii  the  prefect. 
He  £)llowB  them,  passes  witli  them  through  the  baixicade,  and 
moonts  the  balconj  of  the  mayoralty  of  Croix  Bousse  to  harangue  the 
populace  tumultuonsly  assembled  below.  From  time  to  time  his 
"woirds  were  interrupted  by  the  teniUefcry,  "  Work  or  Death  T' 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  and  h&tilities  appeared  suspended, 
mrhenthe  firing  was  renewed  at  three  di£^rent  pomts.  The  cannon 
boomed.  '*  Vengeance,  vengeance,  we  are  betrayed !"  shouted  the 
workmen.  The  nrefect  was  surrounded  by  an  infuriated  crew  who 
wrested  his  swora  from  him  and  drag^d  nim  with  uplifted  sabres, 
into  a  house  where  he  was  detained  prisoner.  General  Ordonneau, 
who  had  joined  him,  was  also  seized,  and  was  led  to  a  workman's, 
named  Bernard,  who  saved  his  life. 

Meanwhile  the  alarm  was  beat  in  difierent  quarters.  The 
quays,  places,  and  streets,  were  crowded  with  national  guards  and 
flolmers.  However,  the  interior  of  the  town  was  spared  for  that  day 
ttGEa,  civil  war. 

A  troop  of  dragoons,  supported  by  a  battery  of  the  artillery  of  the 
national  guard,  scaled  the  street  des  Carmelites,  through  a  heavy 
fire,  and  made  good  their  footing  on  the  top  of  the  hiU.  But  the 
workmen  fired  so  briskly  on  horse  and  artillery  from  the  roofe  of 
their  houses  in  Croix  Rousse,  that  the  groimd  was  soon  strewed  with 
dead  and  wounded.  However,  the  contest  was  maintained,  and  the 
national  guard,  under  M.  Prevost,  was  offering  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance, when  a  note  was  brought  him  from  General  Ordonneau, 
ordering  him  to  fall  back  with  his  battalion.  Not  knowing  that  the 
general  was  a  prisoner.  Commandant  Prevost  obeyed. 

Whilst  these  things  were  going  on,  a  crowd  of  armed  men  sur- 
Tounded  their  prisoner,  M.  Bouvier  Dumoulard,  and  strove  to  force 
him  to  sign  orders  for  the  delivery  of  forty  thousand  cartridges  and 
five  hundred  shells.  He  refused,  and  the  uproar  aroimd  mm  was 
fearful.  Four  dead  bodies  were  exposed  beneath  the  windows  of  the 
room  in  which  he  was ;  and  the  cry  was  raised — "  Here  are  four 
victims;  we  must  have  a  fifth  to  avenge  them !"  All  the  workmen, 
however,  did  not  participate  in  this  sentiment.  Many  of  them,  and 
particularly  Laoombe,  one  of  their  leaders,  exhibited  the  best  feel- 
mgs  towards  the  prefect,  and  even  offered  to  connive  at  his  escape 
in  disguise  through  the  gardens.  To  attempt  this  would  not  have 
been  without  its  danger  or  its  disgrace  to  him.  As  the  day  drew  to 
a  close  he  again  presented  himself  to  the  workmen,  and  said— 
**  Listen;  if  you  tnink  for  a  moment  that  I  have  betrayed  your  in- 
terests, keep  me  as  a  hostage;  but  if  you  have  nothing  to  reproach 
me  with,  allow  me  to  return  to  my  post,  and  you  will  find  that  I  shall 
act  as  your  good  friend  and  feth«r. '  Moved  by  this  address,  some 
were  for  setting  him  free;  others,  more  suspicious^  repudiated  such 

2n2 
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generositj  as  imprudent.  At  last,  about  eight  in  the  evening,  he 
was  set  at  liberty,  and  returned  to  Lyons  surrounded  by  a  mob  mut- 
tering its  suspicions  of  treason,  cloaked,  however,  oj  shouts  of 
"  Lonff  live  the  prefect!   Ijong  live  theworkrnan^sfaiherr 

M.  Bouvier  Dumoulard  found  General  Roguet  at  the  H6tcl-de- 
Ville,  and  offered  him  his  hand;  a  frank,  but  tardy  and  uaeleaB 
reconciliation!  The  artillery  and  dragoons  had  retired  from  the 
height,  and  only  a  few  desultory  musket  shots  were  occasionally 
heard;  but  General  Ordonneau,  who  did  not  regain  his  liberty  tiu 
nightfal,  was  still  in  the  power  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  weavers 
of  Croix  Rousse  watched,  arms  in  hand,  round  fires  which  they 
had  lighted,  mourning  their  friends  who  had  fallen,  and  thinking  <u 
the  vengeance  of  the  morrow. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment,  to  remark  one  of  the  mc^  singular  and 
lamentable  features  of  this  fatal  day.  We  have  seen  the  causes 
which  drove  the  workmen  to  insurrection.  They  were  instigated 
by  no  polidcal  feeling;  and  entertained  but  Httle  idea^  at' {hat 
period,  that  it  was  a  radical  change  of  government  only  which  could 
amcHorate  their  condition.  The  party  men,  on  their  party  were  cn- 
grossed  by  the  single  desire  of  oyerthrow^^ 

and  did  not  dfeainof"placihg  the  social  fabnc  on  a  newTiaaa.  Thus 
thcrc;;|iif«»-no-Tea 

Ihe  mdsFlrdenljind  generous  portion  of  the  bour^eoi^^LJIfaeze 
W^re  at  this'  fiiiie  at  Lyons,  as  in  all  partsof  France^  numerous  re- 
pubhcansj^ut  Tew  true  democrals';"  ang._.8o_  ij^Jiappened  that  many 
republicans  took  up  tuins  against  the  workmen,  conceiving,  through 
a  Very  excusable  tnoi^  fetal  mistake,  that  the  safety  of  the  city 
was  at  stake;  and  it  was  they  who  fought  with  the  most  determinMl 
valour  and  resolution.  Many  of  them  were  wounded,  others  killed; 
and  among  the  latter,  M.  Schirmer,  one  of  the  most  respectable 
manufacturers  of  Lyons.  However,  on  the  Tuesday,  some  of  the 
repubUcans  were  seen  to  side  with  the  workmen;  so  that  those 
wlio  were  united  in  the  closest  bonds  of  pubUc  feeling  and  of  friend- 
ship, found  themselves,  unwittingly,  opposed  to  eacn  other;  a  too 
frequent  mistake,  which  suppUes  the  history  of  civil  vraiB  with  its 
most  frightful  episodes ! 

On  Tuesday,  the  22d,  General  Roguet  caused  a  prodamadon, 
which  he  had  had  printed  in  the  night,  to  be  posted  round  the  town; 
but  it  only  served  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  was  evexywhere  torn 
down  with  insults.  The  tocsin  of  St.  PauPs  was  sounded  as  on  oc- 
casions of  great  calamity;  the  alarm  was  beat  in  evexy  quarter,  and 
the  insurrection  recommenced. 

The  40th  regiment  of  the  line  had  arrived  from  Trevoux  at  about 
two  in  the  morning;  and  a  detachment,  with  two  companies  (^  the 
13th,  was  ordered  to  move  up  by  the  hill  des  Carmelites  to  take 
possession  of  the  height  of  Croix  Rousse.  But  the  workmen  who 
inhabited  the  Rue  Tnolosau,  and  the  adjacent  streets  fell  with  fiixy  on 
this  detachment,  and  compelled  it  to  lay  down  its  anna.    The  zoadfl 
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leading  from  Croix  Rousse  to  Lyons  were  thus  left  perfectly  open; 
and  the  dense  population  of  the  silk-weavers  hastened  into  the  city, 
and  thronged  it  in  every  direction,  dispersing  themselves  over  the- 
quays,  HiepIiiceSj  and  in  the  streets,  and  spreaoinff  everywhere  their 
own  fiery  passions.  But  already  the  alarm-bells,  uie  booming  of  the 
cannon,  the  smell  of  powder,  and  the  si^ht  of  blood,  always  so  con- 
tagious, had  aroused  everywhere  the  spirit  of  revolt.  All  around 
Lyons,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  quarters  des  BroteaujCy 
de  la  Guillotiere,  and  St.  Just,  were  up  in  arms.  Count  Roguet, 
in  the  view  of  preventing  the  working  population  of  the  first  named 

Juarter  fix)m  falling  upon  Lyons  hj  the  bridges  Morand  and  La- 
ivette,  ordered  a  battery  to  be  raised  upon  Fort  St.  Clair;  and 
wnilst  the  balls,  passing  over  the  river  ravaged  this  unhappy  dis- 
trict, manufacturers,  posted  at  the  windows  of  the  houses  which 
line  the  Quai  du  Rh6ne,  kept  up  upon  it  a  constant  and  murderous 
fire.  Elsewhere,  the  contest  had  become  general.  The  town  was 
covered  with  barricades.  Every  outpost  of  the  military  had  been 
carried  one  after  the  other;  a  republican,  named  Drigcard  Desgamier, 
who  lived  in  the  passage  de  TArgue,  had  distributed  gratuitously 
among  the  people  fowhng-pieces  out  of  his  shop;  three  gunmaker^ 
premises  had  been  broken  into;  part  of  the  national  miard  had 
cone  over  to  the  insurgents,  and  supplied  them  with  cartridges;  and, 
finally,  the  workmen,  who  had  begun  the  battle  with  sticks,  had  re- 
placed them  with  muskets.  In  the  botanic-garden,  a  handful  of 
insurgents  had  repulsed  several  companies  of  soldiers.  The  barracks, 
Bon-Pasteur,  had  been  forced  by  a  mob  of  women  and  children; 
and  the  troops  kept  their  ground  with  difficulty  in  the  street  de 
TAnnonciade,  which  was  commanded  by  the  Place  Rouville,  and  by 
Brunet-house,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 

Meanwhile,  Lacombe,  a  man  of  resolution,  and  much  looked  up 
to  in  the  faubourgs,  made  for  Lafayette-bridge  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  column,  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  George's.  He 
had  sent  on  before  him  a  flag  of  truce  which  was  fired  upon;  and 
he  was  making  preparations  lor  the  attack,  when  word  was  brought 
him  that  the  soldiers  of  the  line,  stationed  at  the  Carmes- 
Dechausses  barracks,  were  about  to  take  him  in  the  rear.  He  in- 
stantly changes  his  plan,  hurries  to  the  barracks,  forces  them,  and 
then  directs  nis  steps  to  the  Place  des  Celestins,  where  a  tumultuous 
crowd  was  already  assembled.  Here  there  happened  to  appear  a 
brave  yoimg  man,  named  Michael  Ange-Perier,  who  wore  on  his 
breast  the  decoration  of  July ;  and  at  the  sight  of  this  memorial 
with  which  so  many  remembrances  were  connected,  they  crowd 
round  Perier  with  enthusiasm,  embrace  him,  and  one  of  the  work- 
men hands  him  a  carbine,  exclaiming,  as  **  You  fought  for  the  peo- 
ple in  July;  well,  fight  for  them  once  more  to-day.'  Perier,  seiz- 
ing the  carbine,  answers:  *'  Yes,  friends,  once  more  I  will  fight  for 
the  people;  the  cause  is  yours,  mine,  and  that  of  all  of  us.     Long 
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live  the  rcpablic  T'  The  cry  is  rq>etted  by  a  thauaBnd  Tcncea;  ind 
they  march  with  one  accord  on  the  Hotel  de  Yille. 

Thus,  circumstances  introduced  politics  into  the  inanxxectiony 
which  henceforward  assumed  a  double  character.  But,  lor  the 
OYcrthrow  of  a  government  which  was  based  on  liie  bouzgeoine, 
then  all  powcrfiUy  ideas — ^more  formidable  weapons  of  war  than 
cannon  were  necessary. 

Arrived  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Nenvc,  the  eolnmn  whidi  had 
set  out  from  tlie  Place  des  Celestins,  found  itself  in  fiioe  of  a  detach:- 
ment  of  troops  of  the  line,  posted  on  the  Place  da  Platie.  The 
shortest  rood  to  the  Hotel  de  Yille  was  by  the  Rue  Sizdne;  but  to 
begin  a  conflict  there  was  to  ensure  a  fearM  carnage.  Foxier  stepped 
ibrward  to  the  officers  in  command  of  the  detachment,  and  then,  xe- 
tumino;  to  his  followers,  mounted  a  baincade,  and  xnixeated  them, 
in  forcible  terms,  to  avoid  a  useless  effusion  of  Uood.  The  culBan, 
accordingly,  took  the  Rue  Neuve,  and  debouched  on  the  Qnai  da 
Retz.  Balls  rained  upon  it  £rom  eveiy  window;  and  diwooas  came 
up  at  full  gaUop.  Th^  were  received  with  a  fire  of  moaBetzy;  bat 
the  column  having  broken  its  ranks  to  sive  them  poieage,  mny  of 
the  workmen  threw  themselves  in  disorder  on  a  Ettle  walk^  piaated 
with  trees,  and  separated  from  the  quay  by  a  paziqiet.  Hen,  and 
all  along  the  Rhone,  the  battle  raged  with  excesnve  fmy.  A  negxo, 
named  Stanislas,  who  took  his  stand  on  Morand-bridgey  Aot  down 
a  dragoon  or  an  artilleryman  at  almost  every  discharge  of  Ua  hob- 
ket;  and  each  time  gave  loose  to  his  joy  in  ezpressive  gialmj  and 


savage  shouts.  Michael- Ange  Perier  received  a  muaket-shot  iu 
he  ^vas  kneeling  upon  the  quay,  at  the  comer  of  a  street,  to  take 
at  a  national  ^uard,  posted  at  a  window.  P^det,  his  tneui^  xeeemd 
two  balls  in  his  arm.  They  were  carried  off",  coreied  -with  blood; 
and  the  insurrection  lost  in  them  the  only  men  who,  ihr  sone  days 
at  least,  could  give  it  a  political  direction. 

By  this  time,  the  workmen  were  everywhere  trinmphaat.  Most 
of  those  national  guards  upon  whom  the  manufactuxes  had  leKed^ 
had  withdrawn,  discouraged  and  amazed.  The  soldiew  of  tbe  fine 
opposed  only  a  weak  and  indecLdve  resistance  to  the  insa^genta. 
Still  full  of  the  remembrances  of  1830,  they  letorted  opoK  die 
liberals  the  lessons  which  the  latter  had  taueht  them.  La  1830,  the 
soldiers  had  been  taught  that,  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  mkiw-citi'- 
zens,  was  the  greatest  of  crimes;  and  the  defiactioa  of  the  BOtkf 
the  29th  of  July,  liad  been  loudly  applauded.  Gould  the 
have  forgotten  all  this  by  1831  ?  They  thought  that,  if  the  I 
were  justified  in  rising  up,  in  1830,  in  detence  of  a  chaxter  wUdi 
did  not  concern  diem,  the  people  of  Lyons  were  much  moie  jnatifiBd 
in  rising  up,  in  1831,  in  defence  of  a  tariff  which  woold  am  them 
from  starvmg.  Thus  the  cause  of  the  workmen  met  wkk  a  leont 
svmpathy  in  the  troops  themselves,  which  favoured  the  waeaem  of 
the  insurrection. 
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By  seven  in  the  evening  all  was  over.  Finding  himself  unable  to 
keep  posse^on  of  the  powder-mill  of  Serin,  which  he  had  held  all 
the  day  with  two  jneces  of  cannon,  Captain  Peloux  spiked  liiem, 
threw  a  large  quantity  of  powder  into  the  Sa6ne,  and  drew  off  his 
men.  By  nightfel,  the  troops  were  driven  in  upon  the  Place  des 
Terreaux,  and  the  authorities  found  themselves  restricted  to  a  single 
point  in  Lyons,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  they  were  hemmed  in  on 
every  side.  In  this  extremity,  Count  Roguet,  the  prefect,  and  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  munidpdity  of  Lyons,  held  a  coimcil,  at  which  it 
was  determined  that  the  town  should  be  evacuated.  This  was  at 
midnight-.  The  busy  hxmi  of  the  insurgent  town  was  still  audible; 
and,  at  different  points,  the  guard-houses  and  excise  stations  (/mi- 
viUcns  de  roctroi^,  which  had  been  set  fire  to  during  the  battle, 
finished  burning  m  the  darkness.  The  following  was  uie  manifesto 
drawn  up: 

"Midnight,  Nov.  22d,  1831. 

"  The  undersigned,  in  council  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  present  Lieutenant-general  C(Hint 
Boguct,  commander-in-chief  of  the  7th  and  19th  military  divisions;  de  Fleury, 
marechal-de-camp  of  the  engineers;  Viscoimt  de  Soint-Genies,  marechal-de-camp, 
commanding  the  department  of  the  Rhone;  Bouvier-Dumoulard,  councillor  of  state, 
prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Rhone ;  Duplan,  soUcitor-general  of  the  Cour  Rojale; 
4e  Boissiers,  first  adjoint,  acting  as  major;  Gros,  adjoint  to  the  majorahj;  Gautier, 
municipal  councillor,  acting  as  adjdnt; 

**  Considering  that,  after  two  days'  hard  fighting,  in  which  too  mudi  French  blood 
has  unhappily  been  shed,  the  troops  have  b^  forced  back  upon  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
where  they  are  blockaded  by  an  immense  and  armed  multitude;  that,  exhausted  with 
fitigue  and  heavy  losses,  and  without  ammunition  or  food,  or  the  means  of  procuring 
any,  they  are  indisposed,  according  to  the  report  of  their  officers,  to  prolong  a  useless 
resistance;  that  the  insurgents  have  seized  many  important  posts; 

^  That  of  the  national  guard,  numbering  fifteen  thousand  men,  not  above  a  hundred 
are  under  arms;  that,  in  this  extremity,  the  generals  arc  agreed  on  the  hopelessness 
of  attempting  to  hold  out  the  Hotel  de  ViUe; 

**  That  to  make  the  attempt  would,  by  prolonging  the  contest,  infallibly  exasperate 
the  assailants  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury,  and  exxx)se  the  besieged  and  the  whda 
city  to  the  most  deplorable  results; 

**  After  deliberate  consultation,  at  several  sittings,  are  unanimously  agreed, 

**  That,  to  stay  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  prevent  the  sacking  of  the  city,  the  only 
step  to  take,  in  this  serious  conjuncture,  is  to  withdraw  from  the  Hotel  ae  Ville,  in 
order  to  take  up  a  more  favourable  position  outside  the  walls,  so  as  to  keep  up  a 
communication  with  the  local  authorities.  The  council  also  unanimously  req,ueit 
M.  le  l^efet  to  remain  at  his  post. 

•*  Drawn  up  in  duplicate,  in  session,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

'*  Signed:  BumottlaTd,  Count  Roguet,  Viscount  Samt-Genids,  Fleury,  Duplan, 
Boisset,  Gros,  and  Grautier." 

The  signal  for  retreat  was  given.  General  Roguet,  who  was  in  a 
very  weai  state  of  health,  was  obliged  to  be  luted  on  his  horse. 
The  troops  under  him  consisted  of  the  66th  regiment,  and  of  several 
battalions  of  the  40th  and  the  13th.  Some  detachments  of  the  na- 
tional guard  followed,  with  some  cannon.  A  body  of  workmen  had 
•tationed  themselves  at  the  barrier  St.  Clair,  on  the  line  of  the  re- 
treat. At  the  first  whistling  of  the  balls  on  approaching  the  barrier, 
General  Roguet  exclaimed  to  those  near  him,  "  I  begin  to  breathe; 
the  smell  of  powder  restores  me  to  life ;  I  am  much  better  here  than 
in  the  Hotel  de  Ville."  Then  he  ordered  the  artillery  to  breach  the 
barricades.    The  night  was  calm  and  clear,  and  the  bayonets  glit- 
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tered  in  the  moonlight.  All  the  bells  pealed.  The  cry,  "  To  amis  P' 
repeated  from  man  to  man  through  the  faubourss,  produced  an  eleo- 
tncal  effect.  The  windows  were  thronged  wifli  msurgents.  ^  Tie 
troops,  compelled  to  creep  along  under  the  firo  of  the  asssdlants, 
across  numerous  barricades  which  the  artillery  was  inadequate  to 
batter  down,  arrived  at  last  at  Montcssuy,  panting  and  dejected, 
dragging  their  cannons  after  them,  and  carrying  their  wounded. 
General  Fleury  had  received  a  ball,  and  had  seen  Jbis  aide-de-camp 
stretched  dead  at  his  feet.  The  fight  in  that  faubourg  was  a  bloody 
one;  but  it  was  the  last  disastrous  scene  of  the  civil  war. 

Meanwhile,  the  authorities  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  remained  in  a 
state  of  panic-stricken  indecision.  The  Quartier  des  Terreaux  was 
all  in  uproar.  The  prefect  and  the  members  of  the  Lyonnese  mu- 
nicipality resolved  to  retire  in  their  turn,  and  to  withdraw  to  the 
prefecture,  where  they  drew  up  the  following  declaration,  which 
has  never  been  published,  and  which  was  the  last  will  and  t^tament 
as  it  were  of  die  expiring  magistracy. 

"  Wednesday,  Noyember  23, 1S31,  two  o'clock  in  the  mormng. 

**  We,  the  undersigned,  assembled  at  the  Hutd  de  la  Pirefiectore  dedaie  and  certify 
the  following  facts: 

**  1^.  Tliat  in  the  sequel  of  the  melancholy  events  that  took  place  in  the  dtr  oa 
the  21st  and  22d  of  this  month,  all  the  military  forces  of  evexy  ann,  thoM  of  the 
gendarmerie  and  of  the  national  guard,  under  the  command  of  laeutenant-genetal 
Count  Roguet,  were  constrained,  in  order  to  avoid  the  effosion  of  blood  and  the 
liorrors  of  civil  war,  to  evacuate  at  two  o'clock  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  aneDal,  and 
the  powder  magazine,  positions  which  they  still  occupied,  and  to  withdraw  b^rood 
the  city  by  the  Faubourg  St.  Clair ; 

'*2<'.  Tliat  we,  the  undersigned,  have  been  likewise  oonstndned  to  sidfer  the  port 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  be  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  insurgents  which  had  the 
mastery  at  all  points ; 

"  3<*.  That  at  this  moment  the  most  comi)lete  disorgamcation  preraSlf  in  the  dtj, 
that  insurrection  overrules  all  the  authorities,  and  that  the  laws  and  the  mwgistnttes 
are  powerless. 

**  jDone  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Prefecture,  the  day  and  hoar  abovenamea. 

"  (Signed)       DUMOULARD,  BOISSET,  E.  GAUTIEB,  DUPLAN." 

The  signers  of  this  melancholy  declaration  had  no  flooner  aban- 
doned the  Hotel  de  Ville,  than  it  was  entered  by  the  insuzgents. 
The  doors  were  opened  to  them  by  Queriau,  the  actor.  Some  ad- 
venturers established  themselves  there  with  some  sectional  leaden, 
under  the  title  of  provisional  etat  major.  The  govenmient  of  Lyons 
was  then  shared  between  Lachapelle,  Frederic,  Chaipentier,  leaden 
of  the  workmen,  and  Percnon,  Rosset,  Grander,  JDervienx,  and 
Filhol,  men  unknown  to  tlie  working  classes,  but  who  took  that 
place  in  the  victory  of  the  people,  which  in  -times  of  disturbanoe 
belongs  to  whoever  possesses  audacity. 

What  course  was  this  provisional  government  about  to  pozsue? 
Lachapelle,  Frederic,  and  Charpentier,  had  seen  in  the  atnucgle 
little  more  than  a  tariff  question.  Perenon,  Rosset,  Gramier,  J^r- 
vieux,  and  Filhol,  had  regarded  it  solely  in  the  light  of  a  political 
convulsion.  The  former  wished  that  the  physical  condition  of  the 
people  should  be  ameliorated;  the  latter  that  monarchy  ahoold  give 
place  to  a  republic.    As  for  the  influence  which  a  chaiige  in  the 
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constitution  may  produce  in  the  order  of  social  arrangements,  no  one 
then  gave  this  a  thought.  Perenon  belonged  by  conviction  to  the 
cause  that  had  been  defeated  in  July,  1830.  Rosset  was  an  old  man 
to  whom  the  habit  of  conspiring  had  given  a  sort  of  feverish  energy 
which  age  had  not  yet  extinguished.  Gamier  had  no  political  creedL 
Dervienx  and  Filhol  were  turbulent  men  of  no  ability.  Such,  how- 
ever, were  the  hands  into  which  fortune  cast  the  destinies  of  the 
Lyonnese  insurrection. 

The  people,  for  whom  to  obey  is  the  strongest  of  all  necessities, 
was  stupified  when  it  found  itself  without  masters.  It  was  fright- 
ened at  its  own  supremacy,  and  thenceforth  thought  only  of  raising 
up  those  it  had  cast  down,  and  rendering  back  to  them  an  autho- 
rityof  which  it  could  not  support  the  burden. 

The  mayor's  adjunct,  M.  Boisset,  returned  betimes  to  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  and  was  soon  followed  by  M.  Gautier,  and  the  central  commis- 
sioner, M.  Prat.  M.  Dumoulard  felt  that  the  best  means  of  wresting 
the  fruits  of  their  victory  from  the  workmen  was  to  employ  them- 
selves in  that  task.  He  sent  in  the  middle  of  the  night  for  Lacombe. 
The  messenger  found  him  at  the  head  of  an  armed  band  besieging 
the  post  of  the  arsenal.  He  replied  that  he  would  not  go  to  the 
prefecture  until  he  had  taken  the  post,  and  he  kept  his  word^ 
M.  Dumoulard  received  this  leader  of  insurgents  with  great  demon-, 
strations  of  esteem  and  confidence;  he  flattered  his  vanity  and  had 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  over  him  the  ascendancy  which  the  habit 
of  command  and  the  prestige  of  authority,  even  though  vanquished* 
affijrd  their  possessor  over  minds  fashioned  to  obedience.  Lacombe 
was  named  governor  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  by  the  prefect,  and  in- 
toxicated with  his  new  grandeur,  he  went  thither  not  to  direct  the 
insurrection  but  to  curb  it. 

No  very  strenuous  resistance  was  to  be  apprehended  from  Lacha- 
pelle,  Frederic,  and  Charpentier;  but  Perenon  and  Gamier  were 
not  disposed  to  forego  the  power  they  had  received  from  chancy 
and  their  own  audacity.  They  drew  up  and  published,  with  the 
consent  of  Rosset,  Dervieux  and  Filhol,  a  violent  proclamation,  but 
one  that  gave  evidence  of  Perenon *s  legitimatist  opinions:  it  was 
posted  up  on  all  the  walls  of  the  town.  To  give  it  the  more  weight  its 
authors  attached  to  it  these  names,  well  known  and  esteemed  by  the 
working  classes,  Lacombe^  Lachapelle,  Frederic,  Charpentier. 

Rosset,  on  his  part,  proceeded  to  M.  Dumoulard's,  and  resolutely 
summoned  him  to  resign  his  authority  into  his  hands.  But  Du-  ^^  - 
moulard  had  already  come  to  an  imderstanding  with  the  most  influ- 
ential workmen;  he  had  tried  the  mettle  of  those  uncultivated 
minds,  and  he  already  knew  to  what  a  pitch  the  bewilderment  and 
perplexity  of  triumpn  may  reach  among  a  race  long  bowed  in  ser- 
vitude.    He  replied  with  firmness. 

His  authority,  however,  was  exposed  to  more  serious  dangers. 
Men  in  tattered  garments,  with  flashing  eyes,  were  marching  to-^ 
wards  the  hotel  of  the  prefecture.    They  entered  it,  and  forced  theij? 
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way  into  the  prefect's  apartments  with  their  hats  on  their  heads, 
ana  muskets  in  their  hands.  They  brought  with  them  Per&ion'i 
proclamation,  and  threateningly  acmandod  the  disarming  of  the 
first  legion.  M.  Dumoulard  put  on  a  bold  face,  and  immediately 
currouuded  himself  with  the  influential  workmen  he  had  caDed 
together  in  the  morning.  Then  addressing  the  intruders  in  a  speech, 
at  once  vehement  and  pathetic,  he  had  the  art  to  persuade  theni« 
the  natural  leaders  of  an  army  of  proletaries,  in  the  very  heat  and  flash 
of  victory,  tliat  poHtical  institutions  under  which  there  was  no  provi- 
sion whato'cr  to  protect  them  from  starving,  nevertheleas  merited  sU 
their  respect  and  aiFcction.  They  believed  this  no  doubt,  for  thej 
ugned  on  the  spot  the  following  proclamation,  an  everlasting  monu- 
mcnt  of  popular  improvidence  and  inconaderateness. 

**  Ltonkese. — 'WCf  the  undersigned,  chiefs  of  section^  all  protest  londly  ■gainst  the 
placard  tending  to  disown  legitinurte  authority,  which  has  been  pnhiished  and 
posted  up  with  the  signatures  of  Lacomhe,  syndic,  Ckarpektier^  Fridirie^  amd  Lo- 
chapeMe, 

**  We  call  on  all  good  workmen  to  jom  us,  as  well  as  oil  dasses  of  society  friendly 
to  that  peace  and  union  which  ought  to  exist  between  all  true  Vxenchmen. 
«*Lyons,Nov.23,1831.  (Signed)    BOVEUDIKO,  and  fifteea  ( 


The  prefect's  efforts  were  moreover  admirably  seconded  by  the 
actfi  of  the  municipal  authorities.  M.M.  Boisset  and  Grautier  had 
early  betaken  themselves  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  where  they  gra- 
dually established  their  influence.  They  adroitly  flattered  tke  war 
premacy  of  the  workmen  only  to  destroy  it,  and  spared  no  pams  to 
point  out  to  their  suspicions  me  politicians  who  aimed  at  obtainii^ 
a  share  of  the  insurrectional  power.  They  said  it  was  strange,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  that  Perenon  and  his  accomplices  had  Bobecribed 
a  factious  protest  with  the  names  of  brave  and  honest  woikmeni 
thus  selfishly  exposing  thcra  to  obloquy,  and  perhaps  to  the  very 
worst  consequences;  that  this  was  both  a  forgery  and  an  act  of 
treachery,  and  that  the  pretended  rigners  ought  vigorondy  to  pro- 


test against  it. 


Thus  prompted,  Lacombe,  Frederic,  Charpentier,  and  Lachapdle, 
did  complain  very  bitterly  of  the  use  made  of  their  names,  ana  the 
H6tcl  de  Ville  became  the  scene  of  very  angry  disputes,  winch 
assumed  the  character  of  terrific  disorder  towards  the  tatter  part  of 
the  day.  Rosset,  who  had  gone  in  quest  of  partisans,  suddenly 
appeared  there  at  the  head  of  an  armed  band.  He  barst  oat  into 
violent  invectives  against  the  old  municipal  authority,  of  whidi  M. 
Etienne  Gautier  was  just  then  the  solo  representative.  Hmh  tam- 
ing to  the  leaders  of  the  working  men,  he  charged  them  with  aban- 
doning the  cause  of  the  people  which  was  confided  to  them.  "  The 
mayor  and  the  prefect  are  nothing  noAv,"  cried  Dervieox : "  the  P^f^ 
alone  commands  here;  it  has  a  right  to  choose  its  leaders.  M. 
Eticmie  Gautier,  standing  up  in  a  chair,  endeavoored  to  make  his 
voice  heard  above  the  din,  and  he  was  implorii^  the  erowd  to 
remain  in  allegiance  to  lawful  authority,  when  Fubol  roahed  for- 
iraid  in  a  fuxy,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  threatened  to  VUm 
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out  Lacombe*s  brains.  The  moment  was  a  critical  one:  but  the 
men  who  aspired  to  guide  the  j>oIitical  nK)Yement,  had  neither  suffi- 
cient stability  nor  adequate  intelligence  to  enable  them  to  play 
tuch  a  part.  Not  very  well  known  to  the  working  classes,  fliey 
spoke  a  new  language,  which  its  violence  would  have  rendered 
acceptable  to  the  crowd,  but  for  the  prejudices  with  which  it  had 
been  ingeniousljr  inspired,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  very 
leaders  of  the  insurrection.  Rosset,  Filhol,  and  Dervieux  failed 
therefore  completely  in  their  effi)rts.  They  withdrew  in  baffled 
Tage;  and  Dervieux,  as  he  quitted  the  H6tel  de  ViUe,  said  to  the 
multitude:  "You  will  not  listen  to  us.  So  much  tiie  worse  for 
yourselves.  You  will  repent  when  it  is  too  late!"  A  day  had 
iufficed  to  bring  the  victorious  people  under  the  control  of  the  ^  , 
leaders  of  the  beaten  bourgeoisie. 

Never  had  the  city  of  Lyons  been  better  guarded  than  during  that 
astounding  day  of  the  23d  of  November.  The  first  thing  the 
workmen  thought  of  when  masters  of  the  city,  was  to  distribute 
themselves  through  the  most  opulent  quarters  to  maintain  order 
and  preserve  property.  Men  in  rags  were  seen  with  shouldered 
muskets^  keepmg  anxioiis  and  vigilant  watch  at  the  Mint  and  at 
the  office  of  the  receiver-general;  poor  workmen  were  seen  doing 
duty  as  sentineb  before  the  houses  from  which  the  manufacturers 
liad  issued  to  charge  them.  The  victors,  with  a  remarkable  refine- 
ment of  generosity,  took  especial  pains  to  protect  the  rich  hotela 
of  those  manufacturers  who  had  proved  themselves  the  most  merci- 
less. A  great  bonfire,  however,  was  lighted  before  the  Cafi&  de  la 
Perle  and  the  Maison  Oriol,  whence  the  manufacturers  had  fired  on 
the  Quartier  des  Broteaux  during  the  whole  day  of  the  22d.  The 
furniture  and  the  goods  contained  in  those  houses  were  thrown  into 
the  flames.  This  was  the  whole  extent  of  popidar  vengeance. 
But  nothing  was  stolen,  and  the  people  shot  two  men  on  toe  spot 
who  were  running  away  with  parcels  under  their  arms.  Such  of 
the  workmen  as  were  not  employed  in  guarding  the  property  of  the 
manufacturers,  busied  themselves  in  removing  the  bloody  traces 
of  the  conflict.  Some  did  hospital  duty  in  the  halls  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  where  the  ambulances  had  been  established;  others 
were  engaged  in  making  hand-barrows,  and  in  carrying  the  wounded 
to  the  wards,  where  there  were  soon  three  hundred  of  them  col- 
lected; others  again  went  about  the  city  looking  for  the  corpses  of 
their  missing  friends,  an  affijcting,  and  in  many  cases,  an  imavailing 
task,  a  great  number  of  the  victims  having  been  thrown  into  the 
two  rivers. 

Whilst  the  working  men  were  occupied  with  these  pious  cares, 
the  bourgeois,  having  recovered  from  their  stupor,  were  thinking  of   i  ^  ^  ^ 
the  future  and  concerting  their  measures.     DisOTised  as  workmen,    ^'  * 
they  went  about  when  the  night  came,  and  mingled  with  the  groups      ' 
at  all  the  posts,  so  that  the  old  authorities  had  now  but  to  diow    •.i-'r-  » 
themselves  to  be  recognised  and  obeyed.    Accordingly  M,  Dumott* 
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lard  left  the  prefecture  that  night  by  torchlight,  and  presented  him- 
self at  all  the  posts  successively,  followed  by  some  trusty  men.  At 
every  halt  he  made,  the  disguised  bourgeois  swelled  his  escort^ 
which  consisted  of  six  hundred  men  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
Hotel  de  ViUe. 

From  that  moment  the  old  forms  imposed  on  a  diseased  and  effete 
society  resumed  all  their  empire.  The  authorities  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  associate  certain  workmen  with  themselves,  amongst 
otliers  a  wircworker  named  Buisson ;  it  was  necessary  to  amuse  me 
people  for  some  days.  A  subscription  was  forwith  opened  in  favour 
of  tlie  working  men ;  and  some  important  persons  put  down  thdr 
names  for  large  sums,  which  were  never  to  be  paid. 

At  last,  about  noon  on  the  third  of  December,  a  proclamation 
from  the  mayoralty  announced  the  arrival  of  the  prince  royal  and 
Marshal  Soult.  They  entered  Lyons  by  the  Faubourg  de  Vaise,  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  which  advanced  in  tormidable  ar- 
ray, with  drums  beating  and  matches  lighted.  The  marshal  had 
fallen  in  at  the  camp  of  Keilleux,  whither  General  Roguet  had  gone 
to  meet  him,  with  the  troops  that  had  been  quartered  in  Lyons  at 
the  time  that  the  insurrection  broke  out.  Marshal  Soult — a  minister 
imder  Louis  Philippe,  who  had  become  king  because  the  troops 
of  Charles  X  had  refused  to  fire  on  the  people  in  1830, — harshly 
upbraided  General  Roguet's  troops  for  the  inertness  of  their  resist- 
ance.    The  soldiers  listened  with  astonishment. 

At  Lyons  he  displayed  a  still  more  menacing  severity.  The 
working  classes  were  disarmed,  the  national  guard  was  disbanded, 
and  Lyons  was  treated  as  a  conquered  town.  And,  as  if  to  make 
the  people  feel  how  utterly  disregarded  were  its  praiseworthy  gene- 
rosity and  its  voluntary  abdication,  a  garrison  of  tw«Bty4hQugand 
men  were  placed  in  Lyons,  and  the  Croix  Rousse  was  gradually 
encompassed  with  a  belt  of  forts  bristling  with  cannon. 

There  was  no  longer  any  reason  why  the  tariff  should  be  carried 
into  effect !  Not  content  with  refusing  it  its  sanction,  the  government 
dismissed  M.  Dumoulard  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  that  act  of  jus- 
tice, thus  forgetting  the  incontestable  services  that  prefect  had  ren- 
dered to  the  king's  cause.  M.  Dumoukrd  was  ill  when  the  prince 
royal  made  his  entry  into  Lyons.  On  the  6th  of  December  ne  re- 
ceived orders  from  Marshal  Soult  to  quit  the  city,  loere  it  but  to  go  a 
distance  of  two  leagues^  and  wait  there  till  Ms  lieaUh  wom  better.  He 
departed,  therefore,  from  the  city  he  had  preserved  for  the  royal  au- 
thority, driven  out  like  a  malefactor,  suffering  in  body  and  nund,  in 
an  inclement  season,  and  leaving  unprotected,  to  use  his  own  words, 
a  panic-stricken  family,  consisting  of  three  generations  of  women, 
among  whom  were  a  matron,  aged  82,  and  infant  children.  He  had 
taken  part  in  arranging  the  tariff! 

The  news  of  the  Lyonnese  insurrection  had  spread  rapidly  through 
France,  and  filledit  with  sadness  and  anxiety.  It  was  not,  in  &ct,  either 
in  the  name  of  Henry  V.  or  of  Napoleon  II.,  nor  for  the  sake  of  the 
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republic  that  the  workmen  of  Lyons  had  risen.     The  insurrection 
liaii  this  time  a  far  other  and  more  formidable  character  and  scope. 
For  it  was  a  san^nary  demonstration  of  the  economical  vices  of 
the  industrial  r^gmie  inaugurated  in  1789 ;  it  was  a  revelation  of  the 
baseness  and  hypocrisy  lurking  in  that  specious  system  of  leaving  un- 
restricted all  pecuniary  dealings  between  man  and  man,  which  leaves  { 
the  poor  man  at  the  mercy  of  the  rich,  and  promises  to  cupidity  that       y^' 
waits  its  time,  an  easy  victory  over  himger  tnat  cannot  wait.     To  live    I 
working^  or  die  fighting  I  Never  was  motto  more  heart-rending  or 
more  terrible  inscribed  on  a  banner  on  the  eve  of  a  conflict;  it  de- 
monstrated a  r^al  servile  war  in  the  insurrection  of  the  unfortunate 
workmen  of  the  Croix  Rousse;  and  from  the  might  displayed  by 
these  slaves  of  modem  times,  slaves  who  yet  had  lau^ked  their  Spar- 
tacus,  it  was  easy  to  divine  with  what  tempests  the  19th  century  was 
pregnant. 

But  such  was  the  blindness,  such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  men 
then  placed  at  the  head  of  society  that  they  were  re-assured  and  sa- 
tisfied when  they  learned  that  the  insurrection  was  not  political,  "  It 
is  nothing,"  was  the  parrot  cry  of  all  the  government  organs.  "  It 
is  a  mere  struggle  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  working  men." 
And  the  Journal des  Dtbats  published  these  savage  lines:  "Assured 
of  peace  abroad,  encompassed  by  a  powerful  army  assembled  imder 
the  tricolour  flag,  the  government  can  have  no  other  consequences 
to  fear  from  the  revolt  than  cases  of  individual  hardship,  which,  no 
doubt,  are  very  much  to  be  lamented,  but  which  will  be  abridged 
and  diminished  by  the  rigorous  manner  in  which  the  law  will  be  en* 
forced  against  malefactors.^^ 

Casimir  Perier  declared,  in  giving  an  account  of  so  many  disasters 
to  the  Chamber,  that  *'  the  events  were  of  a  grave  nature,  but  that 
the  measures  ordered  by  the  government  would  correspond  with 
them  by  their  force,  their  rapidity,  and  their  completeness." 

As  for  the  Cliamber,  it  thought  it  did  enough  tor  the  cure  of  the 
immense  malady,  of  which  the  Lyonnese  insurrection  was  a  symp- 
tom, by  presentin*^  the  following  address  to  the  king,  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  M.  Augustin  Giraud. 

"  Sire, — ^We  have  heard  with  gratitude,  and  at  the  same  time  with  pain,  the  frank 
and  complete  communications  made  hy  your  majesty's  ministers  respecting  the  dis- 
turbances that  have  broken  out  in  the  city  of  Lyons.  We  applaud  the  patriotic  im- 
pulse that  prompted  the  prince,  your  son,  to  present  himself  in  the  midst  of  bleeding 
Frenchmen  to  stop  the  effusion  of  their  blood.  We  hasten  to  express  to  your  ma- 
jesty the  imanimous  wish  of  the  deputies  of  France,  that  your  government  may 
opx)08e  these  deplorable  excesses  with  all  the  might  of  the  laws.  The  security  of 
persons  has  been  violently  attacked  ;  property  has  been  menaced  in  the  principle  of 
its  existence  ;  the  freedom  of  industry  has  been  threatened  with  destruction  ;  the 
voice  of  the  magistrates  has  not  been  listened  to.  These  disorders  must  promptly 
cease;  such  criminal  acts  must  be  vigorously  put  down.-  AU  France  is  a  sufferer 
through  this  assault  on  the  rights  of  all  in  the  person  of  some  citizens :  she  owes 
them  a  signal  protection.  The  measures  already  taken  by  your  majesty's  govern- 
ment convince  us  that  the  return  of  order  will  not  be  long  delayed.  The  firm  union 
subsisting  between  the  national  guards  and  the  troops  of  the  line  reassure  all  good 
citizens.  Your  majesty  may  count  on  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  authorir 
ties.    We  are  happy,  sire,  to  offer  you,  in  the  name  of  Fnuice,  the  co-operation  of 
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the  depatiet  towards  re-crtaMinhfag  peace  wfaerever  it  may  !»  diitmtedpexttagVMb- 
ing  aU  the  genua  of  anarchy,  omrohoratiiig  the  aacred  pnncmlea  on  wUdi  xeata  the 
Tcry  exiatence  of  the  nation,  maintaining  the  g^oriooa  mA  of  the  xerofaitian  of 
Jnlj,  and  ererywhere  insming  force  and  justice  to  the  kwa.* 

A  nearly  similar  address  was  voted  by  the  Chamber  of  Peen: 
and  in  this  way  the  king  had  an  opportunity  of  expreasSxig  llie  de- 
light with  which  he  beheld  the  union  of  the  legi&ilatave  bo&s. 

Thus  ministers,  deputies,  and  peers  of  France  seemed  to  Imow  no 
better  means  of  government  than  cannons  to  remedy  the  evib  of 
competition;  fortresses  to  reduce  a  multitude  of  wretchcB  wbo  o& 
ferea  their  labour  on  the  sole  condition  of  not  dying  of  hunger;  a^ 
eoldiers,  armed  poor  men,  to  keep  down  poor  men  mthoot  bzidb. 

The  opposition  itself  spoke  in  tnese  wonil  circimistances,  as  liiougli 
the  re-establishment  of  order  had  been  in  its  eyes  but  an  affiur  of 
police.  In  the  violent  debates  the  insurrection  gave  lise  to  in  par- 
liament, not  a  word  was  said  of  fixing  a  minimum  of  wages,  nor  of 
the  necessity  of  the  state  interfering  m  matters  of  trade,  nor  of  the 
modifications  requisite  to  be  made  in  the  oppresave  hUsezfiadre  sys" 
tem,  nor,  in  short,  of  scientific  arrangements  admted  to  prevent, 
were  it  but  provisionally,  the  renewal  of  a  conflict  for  ever  to  be  de- 
plored. No.  M.  Mauguin  demanded  that  the  epithets,  firank  mud 
complete y  should  be  struck  out  of  the  address;  Gunmir  P^er  de- 
manded the  contrary.  Gasimir  Pdrier  called  Mauguin,  ofienslvely, 
an  individual;  Mauguin  put  Casimir  P6rier*s  impertmenoe  in  a  strong 
light.  Thereupon  mere  was  a  great  uproar,  and  a  me^ey  elaslung 
of  all  the  passions  of  party.  A  month  after  tliis  the  preai^uBnt  of  ibe 
council  appeared  at  the  tribune,  and  pronounced  an  indictment 
against  the  prefect  of  the  Rhdne,  who,  boiling  with  rage,  seised  die 
moment  when  the  president  of  the  council  was  leaving  the  chamber, 
to  threaten  and  give  him  the  lie  in  the  most  humiliating  manner. 
This  was  all. 

The  government,  moreover,  had  other  matters  to  occupy  its 
attention  at  this  time.  Tlie  day  was  approaching  when  the  civil 
list  was  to  be  fixed  for  the  whole  duration  of  the  new  reign,  and 
the  list  of  the  rojral  expenses  judged  necessary  by  the  ministry  was 
circulated  among  the  public.  That  list  snowed  an  amount  of 
eighteen  millions  of  francs  as  the  tribute  to  be  levied  by  royalty 
from  the  people. 

The  workmen  ofLy  ons  being  once  more  reduced  to  brood  in  silence 
over  their  misery  and  their  mortal  suffering,  the  fijends  of  ordex 
were  triumphant  The  retirement  of  the  people  to  Mont  Aventitte 
had  at  least  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  tribunes. 


CHAPTER  m. 


The  true  history  of  our  century  consists  in  the  lusfoiy  of  its 
ideas.    The  crafts  and  subtleties  of  diplomacy^   the  intrigvea  of 
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courts,  the  noisy  debates  of  assemblies,  the  conflicts  in  the  open 
Btreets;  all  these  are  but  the  outward  a^tations  of  societj.  Its  life 
is  elsewhere.  It  exists  in  the  mystenous  development  of  general 
tendencies,  in  that  noiseless  elaboration  of  doctrines  which  prepai€B 
the  way  for  revolutions.  For  there  is  always  a  deep  seated  cause  for 
the  many  events  which,  when  they  burst  upon  us,  appear  the  off- 
qnring  of  chance  and  of  the  hour. 

The  insurrection  of  Lyons  had  come  upon  the  ministers  unawares. 
Enslaved  to  political  routine,  incapable  of  adopting  an  original  line 
of  conduct,  strangers  to  the  intellectual  movement  taking  place 
round  them,  and  accustomed  to  behold  the  existence  of  society  only 
in  the  frivolous  quarrels  on  which  they  expended  all  their  zeal,  the 
ministers  ceased  to  understand  the  import  of  the  revolt  of  the 
weavers  from  the  moment  it  ceased  to  be  noised  in  their  ears.  But 
beneath  that  executive  so  obstinately  entrenched  in  its  improvidence 
and  its  ^otism,  men  full  of  intelligence  and  boldness  were  studying 
the  problems  it  left  unsolved,  were  seizing  on  the  part  it  disdained 
in  its  impotence,  and  were  seeking  to  govern  by  thought  a  nation 
which  the  executive  could  not  govern  by  soldiers. 

Now  never  had  any  society  been  more  filled  with  disorders  than 
ihat  which  the  men  officially  appointed  for  its  guidance  were  thus 
abandoning  to  the  control  of  cnanoe. 

Struggles  between  producers  for  the  possession  of  the  market, 
between  the  members  of  the  working  class  for  the  possession  of  em- 
ployment; struggles  of  the  manufacturer  against  trie  poor  man  oa 
the  subject  of  wages,  of  the  poor  man  against  the  machine,  which 
by  supplanting  him  devoted  him  to  starvation :  such  was,  under  the 
name  of  competition,  the  cliaractcristic  feature  in  the  situation  of 
things  regarded  in  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  point  of  view. 
And  what  disasters  in  consequence !  Great  capitals  ensuring  the  vic- 
tory in  economic  wars,  like  great  battalions  in  other  wars,  and  the  \ 
LAISSEZ  FAIEE  system  thus  leading  to  the  most  odious  monopolies;  1 
great  commercial  enterprises  ruining  the  small;  usury,  that  modem 
feudalism  worse  than  the  ancient,  gradually  usurping  the  soil ;  and 
manorial  property  encumbered  with  more  than  a  thousand  millions; 
artisans,  proprietors  of  their  own  industry,  giving  place  to  workmen 
who  had  no  property  in  their  own  toil;  a  vile  cupidity  burying 
capital  in  wild  speculations;  all  interests  armed  one  against  the 
other,  the  vine-growers  against  die  wood-owners,  the  manufacturers 
of  beet-root  sugar  against  the  colonies,  the  seaports  against  the  fac- 
tories of  the  interior,  the  southern  against  the  northern  provinces, 
Bordeaux  against  Paris;  here  markets  glutted,  and  capitalists  in 
despair;  there  workshops  closed,  and  the  operative  starving;  com- 
merce degraded  by  tacit  consent  into  a  traffic  of  tricks  and  lies;  the 
nation  marching  to  the  reconstitution  of  feudal  property  through 
usury,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  monied  oligarchy  by  means  of 
credit;  all  the  discoveries  of  science  transformed  into  means,  of 
oppression;  all  the  conquests  achieved  by  the  genius  of  man  over 
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nature  converted  into  weapons  of  strife,  and  tyranny  multiplied  in 
some  sort  by  progress  itself;  the  proletary  made  the  undesrstiapper 
of  a  machine,  or  m  times  of  crisis  seeking  his  bread  between  zeyolt 
and  begging;  the  father  of  the  poor  going  to  die  at  mxty  in  a 
lazar  house,  and  the  daughter  of  the  poor  man  forced  to  prostitute 
herself  at  sixteen  for  subsistence,  and  the  son  of  the  poor  man  re- 
duced to  breathe  at  the  age  of  seven  the  noisome  air  of  the  fiustozies 
.to  add  to  the  scanty  wages  of  the  family;  the  bed  of  the  journey- 
man, improvident  through  wretchedness,  become  fri^htfuUjr  pro- 
lific; and  pauperism  threatening  the  realm  with  an  mundation  of 
beggars: — sucn  was  the  picture  which  society  then  presented. 

Again,  viewing  that  society  in  another  aspect,  there  was  no  longer 
any  commimity  of  faitli  or  bchef,  no  attachment  to  traditional  usi^es, 
whilst  the  spirit  of  inquiry  denied  every  thing  and  affirmed  nothing, 
and  religion  was  supplanted  by  the  love  of  lucre.  The  nation  being 
thus  turned  to  mercantilism,  it  followed  as  a  thii^  of  course  that 
marriage  should  be  made  a  speculation,  a  matter  ot  bargain,  a  form 
of  trading  adventure,  a  means  of  bringing  custom  to  a  shop.  And 
as  marriage,  though  contracted  in  this  hideous  way,  had  oeen  de- 
clared indissoluble  by  the  laws,  adultery  almost  always  served  in  lieu 
of  divorce  in  Paris  and  the  great  towns.  To  the  disorders  created  in 
families  by  the  frailty  of  the  conjugal  tie  were  added  the  scandalous 
quarrels  occasioned  by  the  grecay  desire  to  inherit;  and  the  news- 
papers daily  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  public  the  lamentable  spec- 
tacle of  brothers  wrangling  for  scraps  and  fragments  of  the  patcanal 
propert;^,  or  even  of  sons  standing  up  against  their  mothers  in  presence 
of  the  judges,  to  whom  such  odious  strife  had  become  so  nafaitnal 
that  they  ceased  to  look  upon  it  with  horror.  Amon^  the  labouxinff 
classes  the  dissolution  of  family  ties  had  a  different  origin,  but  a  stiu 
more  deplorable  character.  Li  the  registers  of  prostitution^  jpenuxy 
figured  as  the  principal  primary  cause  .of  delMmchery.  Marriage 
being  for  the  pauper  but  an  increase  of  expense,  and  libertiiiage 
a  means  of  drowning  die  sense  of  suffering,  the  sexual  interoouxse  of 
the  poor  was  a  mere  animal  indulgence;  and  thus  penury  engendered 
concubinage,  and  concubinage  infanticide.  Another  calamity  ensued: 
if  the  poor  man  did  marry  he  was  soon  forced  to  seek  in  the  poaB.i»-- 
sion  of  children  only  a  means  of  eking  out  his  wages,  and  to  smd  his 
children  when  just  arrived  at  the  age  when  the  young  have  most 
need  of  pure  air,  movement,  and  freedom,  into  tiic  manufiustoriea 
where  bodily  health  is  destroyed  by  excessive  toil,  and  the  health  of 
the  soul  by  the  contact  of  the  sexes.  Every  day  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, rouncf  the  doors  of  every  factory  were  seen  a  crowd  of  wzetohed 
children,  pale,  squalid,  and  stimtcd,  with  dull  filmy  eyes,  and  Uvid 
cheeks,  walking  with  bowed  backs  like  old  men.  for  such  was  the 
cruel  and  insensate  character  of  the  social  system  founded  on  compe- 
tition, that  its  effect  on  the  children  of  the  poor  was  not  only  to  stifle 
their  intellects  and  deprave  their  hearts,  but  even  to  dry  up  in  tliem  or 
poison  the  springs  of  life.  And  the  moment  was  approaching  when  M. 
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Charles  Dupin  was  to  make  this  solemn  declaration  from  the  tribune 
of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  "  Out  of  10,000  young  men  called  to 
xnilitaij  service,  the  ten  most  manufacturing  departments  of  France 
furnished  8980  infirm  or  deformed,  whilst  the  agricultural  depart- 
ments furnished  but  4029."  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  in  a  society 
in  which  oppression  like  this  was  possible,  charity  was  but  a  wordf, 
and  lelinon  out  a  bodiless  remembrance. 

And  tne  evil  subsisted  in  the  legislature  and  the  executive  as  well 
as  in  society.  Rojralty,  an  hereditary  authority  incessantly  menaced 
by  an  elective  authority,  was  perforce  wholly  absorbed  in  the  care  of 
self-defence.  The  Chamber  of  Peers,  become  the  creature  of  royal 
nomination,  was  counted  only  as  a  superfluity  or  as  an  incumbrance  to 
the  constitutional  mechanism.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  com- 
pelled to  forego  all  initiative  power;  first  because,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  one  dominant  class,  it  could  not  desire  to  reform  the 
abuses  bjr  which  itself  profited;  and  next,  because  consisting  partly 
of  functionaries,  it  crouched  to  ministers  who  made  the  corrupting 
distribution  of  places  a  means  of  enslaving  the  majority. 

Thus  to  recapitulate  the  state  of  things  under  its  tnree  principal 
aspects:  in  social  order  there  was  competition;  in  moral  order, 
scepticism;  in  political  order,  anarchj:  such  were  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  reign  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  France. 

Evils  so  great  demanded  vigorous  remedies :  none  had  been  dis- 
covered which  were  not  calculated  to  aggravate  the  mischief. 

Turning  boxes  were  established  to  prevent  mothers  from  killing 
the  child  they  could  not  rear;*  but  these  turning  boxes  became  an 
encouragement  to  licentiousness,  and  the  number  of  foundlings, 
which  had  been  but  40,000  on  the  1st  of  January,  1784,  amounted 
in  1831  to  150,000. 

Penitentiaries  were  erected  where  virtue  was  to  be  taught  to  those 
whom  misery  had  educatedJn  crime;  but  it  was  a  very  improvident 
system,  which  showed  a  solicitude  for  the  criminal  on  which  the  poor 
man  had  no  right  to  count,  a  system  which  waited  for  the  murder 
before  bestowing  moral  instniction  on  the  murderer,  which  erected, 
close  by  the  factory  where  children  were  left  to  every  corrupting  in- 
fluence, the  prison  where  hoary  villains  were  to  be  catechized. 

Savings'  banks  were  established  to  encourage  economy  among  the 
poor;  but  in  an  age  when  the  first  of  all  maxims  was  this,  *'  Every 
one  for  himself,  charity  begins  at  home,"  the  institution  of  savings' 
banks  could  serve  only  to  render  the  poor  man  selfish,  to  rend  among 
the  people  that  sacred  bond  that  holds  together  those  who  suffer  in 
common.  It  was  a  mockery  besides,  to  bid  the  working  man  lay  up 
savings  which  his  penury  inexorably  forbade.      On  the  31st  of  De, 

♦  These  are  inserted  into  an  aperture  in  the  wall  of  the  foundling  estahlishment 
in  which  they  revolve  horizontally.  The  child  is  deposited  in  them;  the  depositor 
rings  a  bell;  the  turning  box  revolves  on  its  axis,  and  the  child  is  received  into  the 
house.  The  actors  in  this  proceeding,  on  either  side  of  the  wall,  do  not  exchange  a 
word  or  tee  each  other's  faces. 

2  o 
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cember,  1830,  74,835  out  of  163,196  sa^izifiB'  baoik  dqpodton  were 
not  of  the  operative  class,  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  domestic 
servants. 

The  bank  of  France  was  promised  a  renewal  of  ats  ptmloges;  bnt 
that  bank,  Avhich  extracted  exorbitant  profits  from  the  productioiL  of 
the  country,  did  not  accept  lihe  poor  man's  pqier;  it  forced  the  petty 
dealer  Avho  would  reach  it  to  pass  first  through  the  hideoufl  dons  cf 
usury;  in  a  word,  it  showed  no  other  title  to  lihe  avaTiciouB  eojoy- 
ment  of  the  most  precious  of  all  monopolies  than  the  aid  it  aflSawed 
the  strong  against  the  weak. 

It  was  natural  that  attempts  at  innovation  should  follow  ficom  4liia 
melancholv  state  of  things;  and  this  was  the  case. 

We  will,  by-and-by,  examine,  in  its  proper  place,  tibe  Aeury  whiA 
Charles  Founer,  a  man  of  genius,  who  was  destined  to  die  poor  JUid 
unknown^  had  long  been  daborating  in  obscurily  and  eolitnde;  but 
at  the  epoch  we  are  now  considering,  the  ideas  of  that  peraevedng 
thinker  were  known  but  to  a  very  small  number  of  adepts,  and  the 
public  stage  was  wholly  engrossed  by  the  St.  Simonian  BchooL 

It  was  given  to  that  school  to  restore  honour  to  the  tninc^Ie  of 
authority  amidst  the  triumph  of  liberalism;  to  pxocSaim  tne  neoesBty 
of  a  social  religion,  at  a  time  when  the  law  itself  had  become  athe- 
istic; to  demand  the  organization  of  industry  and  the  aasociailiGn  of 
interests  during  the  very  height  of  the  fallacious  success  of  eonme- 
tition.  With  unequalled  intrepidity,  with  a  vigour  sustained  uy 
great  talents  and  laborious  acquirements,  that  school  laid  bare  «I1  tlie 
lestering  sores  of  the  age;  it  shook  a  thousand  prejudices,  zouaed 
deep  thoughts,  and  opened  a  new  and  vast  career  to  miellact^  It  ii 
requisite,  therefore,  to  say  what  were  the  St.  SimanianB,  what 
they  accomplished,  what  truths  or  errors  they  brought  to  a  .pertOEbed 
society,  and  from  wliat  source  were  drawn,  in  what  manner  were 
developed,  those  doctrines  wliich  were  to  be  alteixiately  the  olgecta 
of  astonishment,  of  ridicule,  and  of  anger. 

The  founder  of  the  St.  Simonian  school  had  been  fire  yeaza  dsad 
when  the  July  revolution  broke  out.  He  bdongod  to  one  of  the 
noblest  houses  of  France,  and  was  heir  to  the  name  and  azmaof  the 
famous  Due  de  St.  Simon,  the  historian  of  the  reign  of  Lonia 
XIV.,  the  last  of  the  real  grands  sei^^neurs;  and  yet  he  made  it  his 
business  to  attack  all  privileges  of  birth,  and  to  affirm  that  wv  it 
impious.  For  he  was  a  man  strong  in  intellectual  independeneeand 
moral  courage.  Convinced  that  before  composing  a  code  for  man- 
kind,  it  is  necessary  to  have  attentively  analysed  men  and  thiagB,  be 
passed  the  first  half  of  his  life  in  studying  society  in  all  its  MpsotBi 
stopping  short  of  no  experience,  practising  in  the  chazader  of  an 
observer  vice  as  well  as  virtue,  deriving  a  lesson  £rom  each  of  hia 
&ll8,  making  his  follies  matter  for  his  own  study,  laviahing  |mdi- 
gaily,  but  with  a  purpose,  a  fortune  acauired  by  speculatioiia,  peoc 
to  excess  in  the  sequel  of  a  studious  opulence,  Eving  by  a  vasmUe 
employment  as  a  copyist  at  the  very  time  he  was  govemxqg  iSa^  mdd 
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in  thought;  a  sage  in  the  estimate  of  some,  in  that  of  the  majority 
a  madman;  ardent  to  enthusiasm,  then  desponding  to  the  degree  of 
attemptmg  suicide;  lastly,  reduced  to  beg,  he  who  had  so  often  as- 
sembkd  at  his  table,  to  judge  them,  the  most  biilUant  artists  and 
ithe  most  celebrated  savants.  Such  was  the  life  of  St.  Simon:  now 
jet  us  see  what  were  its  intellectual  results. 

In  common  with  all  other  reformers,  St.  Simon  set  out  with  the 
principle  of  human  perfectibility.  But  as  history  showed  him  hu- 
^OGianity  in  a  perpetual  alternation  of  despotism  and  anarchy,  repose 
and  convulsion,  he  distinguished  the  career  of  nations  into  two  sorts 
<rf epochs:  those  in  which  there  prevails  a  system,  good  or  bad,  as 
may  happen  to  be  the  case,  but  a  sjrstem  exactly  planned  in  its 
Tarious  parts,  and  accepted  by  general  consent;  ana  those  charac- 
terized by  the  efforts  made  to  pass  from  the  existing  order  of  things 
into  a  new  one.  The  first  of  these  St.  Simon  entitled  orgamc 
epochs,  or  epochs  of  organization;  the  second,  critical  epochs,  or 
•epochs  of  crisis.  He  saw,  for  instance,  an  organic  epoch  in  pa- 
-^nism,  up  to  the  time  of  Socrates;  and  another  organic  epoch  in 
•Christianity,  up  to  the  period  of  Luther. 

After  having  divided  society  into  workers  and  idlers,  with  the 
permanent  conviction  that  the  future  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
former,  St.  Simon  proceeded  to  inquire  what  was  the  most  exact 
(Classification  to  be  introduced  among  the  workers.  Man  feels, 
thinks,  acts:  St.  Simon  thence  concluded  that  the  whole  of  the 
world^s  work  is  to  be  done  by  those  who  address  themselves  to  the 
feelings  of  man,  by  those  who  cultivate  his  intelligence,  and  by 
those  who  set  in  motion  his  powers  of  action.  Hence  three  social 
functions:  the  exciting  the  emotions  of  man,  the  enlightening  him, 
the  enriching  him.  Hence  also  three  classes  of  workers,  artists, 
savants,  and  men  of  labour  and  traffic  (industriels). 

There  remained  to  find  out  the  connecting  link  between  these  ■ 
three  orders  of  social  functions, — that  is  to  say,  the  law  of  progress. 

The  first  French  revolution  had  forcibly  struck  the  imagination 
of  St.  Simon :  it  was  clear  to  him  that  this  event  was  only  a  con- 
tinuation and  extension  of  the  revolt  of  Luther.  The  ruin  of  the 
papacy,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  the  forfeiture  of 
its  authority  by  the  spiritual  power  of  Europe,  was,  then,  that  which 
appeared  to  him  the  most  striking  and  general  expression  of  the 
•work  of  revolution.  Now,  could  the  tmion  which  the  church  had 
established  among  nations,  remain  dissolved  and  broken  up  for  ever? 
Was  it  possible  for  the  government  of  mind,  of  the  spirit,  to  remain 
euperseded,  without  the  march  of  humanity  being  suspended?  An 
immense  void  had  been  created  in  the  world :  this  void  must  be 
'filled  up.  But  how?  By  whom,  and  on  what  basis  was  the  spi- 
ritual power  to  be  reconstituted? 

In  his  first  work,  entitled  **  Letters  of  an  Inhabitant  of  Geneva  to 
his  Contemporaries,"  St.  Simon  addressed  himself  to  the  savants. 
The  project  which  he  here  threw  out  was  fantastical  ia  the  extreme: 
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It  embodied  tlie  ideas  whicli  the  author  at  a  later  period  more  fully 
developed,  especially  that  of  election:  it  was  not,  nowever,  as  yet  a 
doctrine,  but  merely  a  rough  sketch.  According  to  this  project  of 
his,  a  subscription  was  to  be  opened  before  the  tomb  of  Newton; 
every  body  was  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute,  rich  and  poor,  men 
and  women,  each  according  to  his  or  her  means  and  inclination; 
and  each  contributor  was  to  name  three  mathematicians,  three  phy- 
sicians, three  chemists,  three  physiologists,  three  men  of  letters, 
three  painters,  and  three  musicians.  The  product  of  the  subscrip- 
tion was  then  to  be  divided  among  those  savants  and  artists  who 
should  have  received  the  greatest  number  of  suffrages.  The  twenty- 
one  persons  so  selected  by  mankind,  united  together  imder  the  title 
of  The  Council  of  Newton,  and,  presided  over  by  a  mathematician,  were 
to  form  the  spiritual  government,  charged  with  the  high  task  of 
directing  towards  one  common  object  the  various  nations  of  the 
globe. 

This  project,  the  only  thing  noticeable  about  which  is  its  singa- 
larity,  was  not  of  fi.  nature  to  be  generally  either  relished  or  un&:<- 
stood.  Besides,  it  was  incomplete  in  itself  It  created  no  perma- 
nent and  necessary  connexion  between  science  and  labour,  between 
the  discoveries  of  mind  and  their  application,  between  theory  and 
practice.  Moreover,  St.  Simon  was  not  long  in  observing  that  the 
body  of  savants  had  become  a  body  witliout  warmth  and  eneigy, 
almost  without  life,  that  on  all  occasions  it  received  its  impulse  from 
the  world  without,  instead  of  giving  it;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
industry,  growing  rapidly  and  strongly,  was  animating  sodety  with 
its  manly  breath,  and  daringly  taking  the  initiative  m  all  things; 
and  had,  of  later  years,  grown  powerful  enough  to  keep  in  check 
the  brute  force  of  swora-sovcreignty,  and  to .  counterbalance  the 
genius  of  Napoleon. 

He  determined  tben  to  address  himself  to  industry,  to  the  men  ol 
labour,  and  in  all  the  writings  of  this  the  second  period  of  his  intel- 
lectual Ufc,  industry  occupied  the  place  which  in  his  former  works 
he  had  assigned  to  science.  Adopting  as  his  motto,  *•  Taut,  par  et 
pour  rindustrie,''  he  declared  tliat  the  time  was  come  for  tearing 
from  the  brow  of  idleness  the  crown  it  had  so  long  worn:  that  the 
time  was  come  for  inaugurating  the  reign  of  labour.  He  whom  ihe 
men  of  labour  looked  up  to  as  the  first  man  of  labour  among  them, 
was  to  be  the  king  of  this  new  rule.  The  ministers  were  to  be  such 
select  men  of  enlightenment  amongst  them,  as  should  be  deemed 
fittest  to  prepare  and  make  good  the  budget;  the  assessment  of  the 
taxes,  giving  the  electoral  francliise,  he  required  to  b^  placed  on 
such  a  footing,  as  should  substitute  the  influence  of  i^e  culti- 
vator for  that  of  the  idle  proprietor;  that  is  to  say,  the. influence 
of  the  man  who  pays  rent,  for  that  of  him  who  receives  it.  He 
added  a  variety  of  schemes,  all  of  them  direcdy  tending  to  transfer 
political  power  from  the  soldier,  the  lawyer,  the  fundhddeFi  to  thb 
man  of  labour. 
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This  was  evidently  a  mere  theory  de  circonstance,  of  very  ques- 
tionable value  in  itself,  and  which,  after  all,  gives  only  the  pohtical 
ade  of  the  reformer's  views.  For  how  was  industry,  left  to  itself, 
to  provide  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  necessities  of  mankind? 

ot.  Simon  then  made  an  appeal  to  the  artists.  And  this  time, 
calling  together  all  the  various  ideas  which  at  intervals  he  had  sent 
ferth  as  detached  thoughts,  he  composed  them  into  one  harmonious 
whole,  which  then,  under  the  name  of  the  New  Christianity,  be- 
came that  large  conception,  which  its  author  was  destined  to  bequeath 
to  a  few  beloved  disciples,  a  brilliant  but  labour-bringing  heritage ! 

Jesus  Christ  said  to  mankind:  **  Love  one  another  as  brethren;" 
an  admirable  and  touching  precept,  but  conveyed  in  a  somewhat 
vague  form,  as  befitted  a  period  in  which  the  world  was  divided  into 
masters  and  slaves.  As  slavery  by  degrees  disappeared,  this  precept 
of  Christ,  ought,  according  to  St.  Simon,  to  have  resolved  itself  into 
this  beautiful  and  generous  formula :  The  earliest  possible  ameliora- 
tion, physical  and  moral,  of  the  condition  of  the  poorest  and  most 
numerous  class.  •It  was  to  realize  this  object  that  a  spiritual  power 
had  been  instituted;  that  there  existed  in  die  world  a  vicar  of  Christ, 
a  pope. 

But  in  order  to  secure  the  introduction  of  his  sublime  doctrine, 
it  was  necessary  for  Christ  to  keep  terms  with  Caesar,  who  had  the 

Sower  on  his  side.  This  was  why  he  told  the  people:  "  My  king- 
om  is  not  of  this  world ;  render  unto  Cajsar,  tne  things  which  are 
Caesar's."  And  thus  it  was,  that  from  the  very  bosom  of  Christian 
regeneration  arose  that  grand  dualism,  which  characterized  the  his- 
tory of  the  middle  ages:  the  spiritual  power  and  the  temporal 
power,  the  Church  and  the  State,  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  The 
oirection  of  the  material  interests  of  mankind,  being  thus  removed 
beyond  the  province  of  the  church,  the  church  was  forced  to  limit 
within  the  circle  of  theological  disputation,  the  exercise  of  the  spi- 
ritual power  confided  to  it,  and  to  devote  all  the  resources  of  learning 
to  the  analysis  of  dogmas,  without  any  possible  material  application 
whatever;  altogether  neglecting  any  consideration  of  the  physical 
amelioration  of  the  people,  nay,  preaching  up  contempt  for  the 
flesh  and  all  carnal  interests ;  contributing,  in  short,  nothing  to  the 
relief  of  the  poorest  and  most  numerous  class  but  this  maxim :  "  Suf- 
fering is  a  holy  and  expiatory  thing;"  words  which  were  to  infiise 
into  the  existence  of  the  most  miserable,  all  the  joys  of  hope,  and  to 
console  the  damned  on  earth,  by  showing  them  the  gates  of  para- 
dise opening  for  them  hereafter. 

Yet,  after  all,  there  was  much  in  this  influence  of  the  spiritual 

Eower,  though  limited  to  this  indirect  utility;  nay,  it  may  be  said  to 
avc  been  sufficient,  so  long  as  the  temporal  power  only  manifested 
itself  in  wars  and  conquests.  But  a  day  came  when  the  action  of 
the  temporal  power,  instead  of  developing  itself  exclusively  in  war, 
began  to  extend  its  energies  to  industry.  And  on  that  day  the 
church  was,  as  a  matter  of  natural  consequences,  shaken  to  its  very 
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foundations.  For  industir  required  a  special  science  of  its  own. 
And  what  happened?  That  a  layman,  E^pler,  led  the  waj  for 
Newton;  that  a  layman,  Gutenbuig,  inyenteil  printing;  that  lay- 
men, the  Medici^  traced  out  for  commerce,  paths  hitherto  uuknowxt 
to  it;  that  mathematics,  physics,  physiology,  astronomy,  awed  to 
laymen  much  of  their  avowed  progress.  Diere  was  thus  seen,  aide: 
bjT  side  with  tlicolo^cal  or  sacred  sciences,  a  practical  or  profsne-. 
science ;  there  arose  m  the  face  of  the  spiritual  power  exercised  by 
the  church,  another  spiritual  power  exercised  by  the  state.  A  neir 
weight  descended  upon  the  mighty  balance,  wnich  during  the  mid-< 
die  ages,  hung  suspended  over  Europe,  holding  in  the  one  scale 
the  emperor,  in  the  other  the  pope:  ^e  new  weight  &youred  ths- 
former  of  these.  Luther  appeared,  and  the  old  spizitnal  power  was- 
well  nigh  annihilated. 

The  pope,  in  fact,  became  heretic,  from  the  moment  when,  in.  tlift 
path  which  leads  to  tlie  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  most  nnmerous 
class,  he  foimd  himself  outstripped  by  the  temporal  power.  Bat  Lu- 
ther, also,  on  his  part,  hereticized,  when  he  made  IJhe  Chiistian.  re- 
ligion retrograde  to  its  point  of  departure,  by  placing  it  under  Aee 
jurisdiction  of  Cscsar;  he  hereticized  in  banishing  from  the  worship 
of  the  reformed  churches  the  influence  of  the  arts,  which  conespond 
to  one  of  the  three  grand  social  functions,  the  appeal  to  the  emotiixift 
of  mankind. 

Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  St.  Simon,  the  reUgiouM  'powet^  would: 
have  been  that,  which  embracing  humanity  in  all  that  which  GOD?- 
stitutes  its  essence  should  have  guided  it  on  towards  that  which. 
forms  tlie  true  aim  and  scope  of  Christianity,  the  amelioiation  <£ 
the  lot  of  the  most  numerous,  and  that  by  tnese  three  means  r  bgr 
feeling,  employing  therein  the  artists;  by  reason,  employing  therein. 
the  savants;  by  acts,  employing  therein  the  men  ot  labour.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  papacy  had  been  a  spizitasl 
fower,  but  not  a  religious  power.  The  popes  had  ^been,  down,  to* 
/CO  X.,  chiefs  of  the  savants^  rather  than  chief  priests.  BfdiigUMi. 
still  remained  to  be  founded,  and  it  could  not  be  founded  on  a  seize 
basis,  until  there  had  been  discovered  a  system,  which  should  ccii^ 
currently  guide  towards  one  and  the  same  design,  under  the  lettding 
impulse  of  a  power  endowed  at  once  with  regenerate  feeling,  pro- 
found knowledge,  and  indefatigable  activily,  artists,  jowmfr,  and 
men  of  labour.  Such  was,  according  to  St.  Simon,  the  bosiB  ci£  the: 
New  Cliristianity. 

One  would  be  disposed  to  regard  these  lucubrations  as  xnerdy  an 
ingenious  terminology,  had  they  not  given  birth,  as  we  shalL  ex- 
plain, to  a  doctrine,  fruitful  of  practical  consequences,  the  anaomiofr- 
ment  of  which  had  something  really  formidable  about  it. 

St.  Simon  himself  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
his  conception;  for  he  died  full  of  faith  and  hope,  utterixu;  as  a  last 
adieu  to  the  select  disciples  who  surrounded  his  death-bed,  ll 
words,  which  showed  how  elevated  by,  perhaps,.  jnstifiaUe  pnde ' 
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that  soul  about  to  fly  hence:  "The  firuit  is  ripe,  be  it  yours  to 
pluck  it.'' 

M.  Augustin  Thierry  had  been  St.  Sinum's.  secittuy;-  M.  Au- 
flofite  Comte  one  of  his  disciples;  but  the  pecson  whom  he  appointed 
heir  to  his  doctrines  was  M.  CMinde  Rodngues.  A  jbnmaL  entitled 
lAPraduttewr^  which  appeared  in  1825,  shortly  aner  St.  Simoa's 
death,  and  the  editorship  of  which  was  confided  to  M.  Cexx^let^ 
became  the  centre,  around  which  M.  Olinde  Rodrigues  collected, 
£xr  the  purpose  of  initiating  them  into  the  doctrine  of  his  master, 
those  men  who  he  thought  would  preach  it  forth  with  most  talent 
and  success;  Yet  the  Ptoductear  was  not  a  St.  Simonian  joiu> 
naL  Its  contributors  being  sucb  men  as  Messieurs  Olinde  Rodri- 
gues, Enfantin,  Bazard,  Buchez,  Auguste  Comte,  Armand  Carrel, 
masters  of  high  merit,  but  who  did  not  all  obey  one  common  faith^ 
the  publication  had  little  other  effect  than  that  of  astonishing  and 
tlaiming  the  liberals  by  the  novelty  of  some  of  its  hints  and  inciden- 
tal sketches,  and  by  the  very  imexpected  solutions  which  it  offered 
of  certain  problems  which  were  then  presented  by  the  industrial 
world. 

Meantime,  the  doctrine  was  elaborated  by  the  joint  study  of 
Ifessieurs  Olinde  Rodrigues,  Enfantin,  and  Bazard.  They  brought 
over  to  their  views  some  of  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole  PolytechniquBj 
some  distinguished  men  of  letters,  orators,  artists;  and  ere  long^a 
•chool  was  formed. "  When  the  revolution  of  July  broke  out,  the  St. 
Simonian  school  was  already  constituted;  it  recognised  as  it  chiefs^ 
MM.  Enfantin  and  Bazard,  to  whom  Olinde  Rodrigues  had  nobly 
ceded  the  supremacy.  The  following  was  the  development  given 
by  the  disciples  to  the  ideas  of  the  master. 

Accepting  his  division  of  mankind  into  artists,  savanJts^  and  men 
of  business,  the  St.  Simonians  occupied  themselves,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, with  verifjring  by  historical  induction  that  law  of  progress^ 
which  constituted  die  basis  of  their  belief 

With  respect  to  the  order  of  feelings,  they  remarked  that,  in  his- 
tory, the  course  of  humanity  was  from  hatred  to  love,  firom  antago- 
nism to  association.  The  conqueror,  they  found,  had  in  the  first 
instance,  set  out  with  exterminating  the  conquered;  by  and  by,  he 
contented  himself  with  reducing  them  to  slavery ;  the  serf  succeeded 
to  the  slave,  the  freeman  to  the  serf.  Again,  ihey  found  a  single 
family  enlarging  itself  until  it  has  become  a  city,  the  city  swelling 
itself  into  a  kingdom,  the  kingdom  becoming  a  federation  of  king- 
doms, until  by  deffrees,  from  one  step  to  another,  a  great  number  of 
nations  united  under  the  law  of  Catholicism.  The  march  of  hunut- 
nity,  then,  was  towards  the  principle  of  universal  association,  founded 
upon  universal  love ! 

Studied  with  reference  to  the  facts  which  concern  science^  history 
afforded  them  instruction  of  a  no  less  valuable  nature.  The  develop- 
ment of  civilization  liad  continuously  augmented  the  importance  of 
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the  intellectual  maiif  to  the  detriment  of  the  strong  man.  And 
what  a  magnificent  lesson  was  given  to  the  world,  in  the  spectacle 
of  the  church,  organized  otherwise  than  the  state!  On  the  one 
hand,  a  spiritual  {>ower  obtaining  acceptation  for  itself  on  the  basb 
of  reason,  and  its  intrinsic  merit:  on  the  other,  a  t^nporal  power 
imposing  its  authority,  by  right  of  conquest,  or  by  right  of  birth. 
In  the  middle  ages,  the  nereditary  principal  was  represented  in  the 
person  of  the  emperor;  the  contrary  principle  by  uie  pone.  Now, 
down  to  the  time  of  Leo  X.  who  surrounded  himself  witn  a  court, 
like  a  temporal  prince,  who  sold  indukfences  to  defiray  the  cost  of  his 
sister's  toilet,  who  transformed  himself  into  Gosar,  which  of  these 
two  powers,  the  church  or  the  state,  eclipsed  and  dominated  the  other? 
Was  there  no  profound  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  example  of  a 
monk,  who,  the  one  day  quitting  the  obscurity  of  his  cloister,  to 
ascend  the  pontifical  throne,  on  the  next,  saw  the  proudest  among 
the  monarcns  of  the  earth,  kneeling  submissively  before  him,  and 
reverentially  kissing  the  dust  from  off  his  sandals?  Humanity  it 
was  clear,  was  marching  on  towards  an  organization  in  whieLihere 
should  be  ^ven  to  each  according  to  his  capacity,  and  to  each  capa^ 
city  accordmg  to  its  works. 

In  what  concerns  industry  or  labour,  the  law  of  progress  was  ma* 
nifest.  Habits  of  industry  had  unceasingly  been  gamingdie  ground 
which  habits  of  war  had  as  continuously  been  losmg.  V^Tar,  it  was 
true,  had  not  yet  become  banished  &om  history,  but  its  object  was 
no  longer  the  same.  Where  nations  formerly  armed  themselves  for 
purposes  of  devastation,  they  now  armed  themselves  in  order  to  esta* 
olisn  marts  of  trade.  The  commercial  conquests  of  England  had 
become  substituted  for  the  triumph-conquests  of  old  Rome.  The 
military  class  was  daily  giving  way  before  the  mercantile  class. 
Napoleon  himself,  the  man  of  battles,  Napoleon  had  held  out  to  the 
ambition  of  his  armies,  commerce  and  peace  as  the  objects  for  which 
they  were  to  contend.  Humanity,  then,  was  marching  on  towards 
the  organization  of  industry. 

As  results  of  these  historical  investigations,  came  the  three  follow- 
ing formulae : 

Universal  association,  based  upon  love;  and,  as  a  corollary,  no 
more  hostile  competition. 

To  each  according  to  his  capacity,  to  each  capacity  according  to 
its  works;  and,  as  a  corollary,  no  more  hereditary  possession. 

Organization  of  industry;  and,  as  a  corollary,  no  more  war. 

Such  doctrines  as  these,  tended  directly  to  shake  down  the  entire 
fabric  of  existing  social  order.  Their  announcement  caused  great 
sensation,  consternation.  Yet  they  are  deficient  alike  in  logic,  true 
grandeur,  genuine  courage. 

In  preaching  forth  the  imiversal  association  of  mankind,  based 
upon  love;  in  demanding  that  industry  should  be  regularly  orga- 
mzed,  and  should  establish  its  empire  upon  the  ruins  of  a  system  of 
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disorder  and  of  war,  the  St.  Simonians  showed  a  thorough  com- 
prehension of  the  laws  which,  at  a  fiiture  period,  will  be  the  rule  of 
mankind.  But  they  overturned  with  one  hand  the  edifice  they  were 
ndsing  with  the  other,  by  this  celebrated  masdm :  to  each  according 
to  his  capacity;  to  each  capacity  according  to  its  works;  a  wise  and 
equitable  principle  in  appearance,  but  in  reality  unjust  and  sub- 
versive.* 

Whether  inequality,  the  mother  of  tyranny,  takes  her  stand  in  the 
world,  in  the  name  of  mental  superiority,  or  in  the  name  of  physical 
conquest,  what  matters  tliis  to  us?  In  the  one  case,  equally  as  in 
ihe  other,  charity  disappears,  selfishness  triumphs,  and  the  principle 
of  human  brotherhood  is  trampled  imder  foot.  Take  a  private 
family,  and  examine  its  proceedings :  the  father,  in  the  distnbution 
of  that  which  he  has  to  give  his  children,  does  he  take  into  consi- 
deration the  difference  in  the  services  which  they  render  him,  or  does 
he  not  rather  guide  himself  entirely  by  the  wants  which  they  feel? 
He  himself,  he  who  bears  the  whole  burden  of  the  domestic  associa- 
tion, does  he  not  readily  abridge  his  own  enjoyments,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  sick  child,  or  promote  the 
happiness  of  a  child  who  is  under  incapacity  from  a  diseased  mind? 
Here  you  have  charity  in  action.  Let  the  state  model  its  proceed- 
ings after  those  of  the  private  family.  If  it  does  not,  there  can  be 
nothing  but  violence  and  injustice.  Gave  to  each  according  to  his 
capacity !  What  then  is  to  become  of  the  idiots?  What  of  the  in- 
firm? What  of  the  incurably  helpless  old  man?  Are  these  to  be 
left  to  die  of  himger?  It  must  be  so  if  you  adhere  to  the  principle 
that  society  owes  nothing  to  its  members,  beyond  the  value  of  what  it 
receives  from  them.  Tlie  St.  Simonian  logic  then  was  a  homicidal 
k)gic?  No:  it  was  merely  inconsistent :  for  elsewhere  it  admitted 
of  hospitals  for  the  incapable,  and  of  Bic^tre  for  the  insane.  To 
assert  it  to  be  fitting  that  a  man  should  adjudge  to  himself,  in  virtue 
of  his  intellectual  superiority,  a  larger  portion  of  worldly  goods  than 
to  other  members  of  society,  is  at  once  to  interdict  ourselves  the  right 
of  execrating  the  strong  man,  who,  in  the  barbaric  ages,  enslaved 
the  feeble,  in  right  of  his  physical  superiority:  it  is  a  mere  trans- 
ference of  tyi-anny.  The  St.  Simonians,  indeed,  went  upon  the 
principle,  that  it  is  good  to  stimulate  talent  by  the  prospect  oi  recom- 
pense; seeking  in  social  utility  a  justification  of  tnis  maxim  of 
theirs.  But  is  it  necessary  that  recor»penses  should  be  material, 
should  have  a  money  value  r  Thank  Heaven !  mankind  have  shown 
that  they  can  be  influenced,  and  more  efficaciously,  by  other  and  far 
higher  motives  of  action.  Incited  by  the  promise  of  a  bit  of  rib- 
bon, to  be  stuck  in  the  button-holes  of  the  bravest  by  their  emperor, 

*  It  is  fair  to  mention  that,  among  the  St.  Simonians,  there  are  some  who  under- 
stand the  maxim  we  are  criticising  in  this  sense,  "  that  the  most  capable  should  hayo 
the  highest  places  in  the  hierarchy  or  government/'  which  would  be  a  perfectly 
reasonable  proposition.  But  the  maxim  goes  beyond  this;  it  says  that  the  most  ca- 
pable shall  have  the  highest  allowance.  And  it  is  in  this  more  extensive  meaning 
that  the  maxim  was  received  in  the  school,  and  in  its  official  organ,  the  Globe. 
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-whole  armies  of  Napoleon's  soldiers  rushed  on  to  meet  death.  The 
-word  ghry^  well  or  ill  understood,  has  dizected  the  (tartawftw  of  the 
world.  By  what  fatality  shall  that  which  haa  sufficed  to  inspse 
greatdeeds,  when  the  work  in  hand  has  been  destcuction,  not  eqi^ 
suffice  to  inspiie  men  when  the  work  in  hand  is  productacn.?  Havo 
not  the  truly  great  even  sought  and  found  their  principQl  zeepm- 
pense  in  the  exercise  of  their  high  faculties?  Had  socie^  doabed 
adequately  to  reward  Newton,  its  whole  means  would  have  fiSen 
short:  the  great  and  sufficing  recompense  of  Newton,  was  the  glow- 
ing happiness  which  filled  his  soul,  when  hisffenius  had  diacsovered 
the  laws  which  govern  the  world  of  space.  There  are  two  dassea  c£ 
thin^  in  man:  wants  and  faculties.  By  his  wants,  man  is  passcve; 
by  his  faculties,  he  is  active.  By  his  wants,  he  is  thrown  upon  hia 
fellow-men  for  assistance;  by  his  faculties,  he  is  enabled  to  assist  hie 
fellow-men.  The  wants  are  the  indication  ^jen  by  Gpd  to  societyy 
to  point  out  what  it  owes  to  individuals.  The  facuUaes  ate  the  in?- 
dication  given  by  Grod  to  individuals,  to  point  out  what  lliey  owe  to 
Bociely.  Then  there  is  the  more  due  to  him  who  has.  the  greatac 
wants,*  and  we  may  fairly  require  more  of  him  wha  haa  the  gxeatec 
&culties.  Then,  according  to  the  divine  law,  wnttea  in  the  org»» 
nization  of  each  human  being,  higher  intelligence  is  called  npon  ta 
contribute  more  extended  and  useful  action,  but  is  not  entzUed  ta 
greater  remuneration;  and  the  only  legitimate  rule,  with  refiszenoft 
to  inequalities  in  aptitude,  is  that  from  those  who  are  less  apt  £bt  thft 
duties  of  society,  less  duty  shall  be  re^uired.t  Adjust  the  socaal 
scale  according  to  capacitv:  this  is  well,  it  is  productive  c^all  ^ood^ 
but  the  distribution  of  the  public  means,  acccuding  to  capacity  ia 
worse  than  cruel;  it  is  impious. 

The  principle  of  distribution  then,  proposed  by  the  St  Simonians 
was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  noble  design  stated  hj  themselves: 
universal  association  based  upon  love.  Nor  was  this  alL  When, 
ihey  were  asked  who  was  to  be  the  judge  of  capacities,  and  in  what 
manner  they  proposed  to  set  about  the  establismnent  of  their  ruling^ 
power,  they  rephed  without  hesitation:  '^  The  law  in  critical  epochs 
3S  but  a  dead  letter,  and  it  is  this  dead  letter  which  the  people  obey; 
but  organic  epoclis  require  a  law  which  is  mixed  up  with,  fiiaed  wiui^ 
which  IS  part  of  the  l^islator  himself;  a  living  law.    He  shallgovenii 

*  Man  has  phTsical  wants  to  which  nature  hendf  haa  aadgned  limifta*  Hh  ham 
moral  wants,  wliich,  in  a  regular  and  progressive  assncJation,  woald  Sad  mans  cC 
satisQ^g  and  developing  themselves  collectively.  As  to  purely  ftctitioiis  wanti^ 
csrcated  l^  a  vicious  and  corrupt  civilization,  and  which  give  rife  to  extrmvugaiit  de- 
mands, these  would  be  merely  regarded,  in  a  regular  associationy  as  tniWiifaiil  mli^ 
dies,  which  society  would  not  encourage,  but  ofTectiially  cim. 

t  But  how  to  put  this  principle  into  operation?  This  is  a  pointy  the  iTl«CTifTi«*  of 
which  does  not  ent»  into  the  plan  of  the  present  work.  We  have  linated  oorRlvea 
to  pointing  out  the  weak  side  of  the  St.  Simonlan  innoratums.  Kothar  daaa  tfaft 
xiature  of  our  undertaking  admit  of  a  detailed  critidam  upon  St.  SimoBianisDL  la- 
meeting  which  we  have  merely  put  down  what  seined  to  ua  heat  adapted  fore 
the  reader  to  appreciate  the  social  signification  of  that  qfatenst  aad  ita  t 
aim. 
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who  shall  feel  himself  the  most  capable,  and  shall  be  able  to  procure 
his  acceptatioii  as  such.''  So  that  they  had  in  view  a  personal  and 
{Mcific  despotism,  having  its  source  in  the  perfectly  Tolantaij  adhe* 
mm  of  the  governed;  or,  in  other  words,  their  duef  was  to  be  ho 
who  was  the  most  lovii^  and  the  most  beloved.  Now  had  they  been 
a  little  more  logical  in  framing  their  doctiine,  the  St.  Simonians 
would  have  seen,  that  in  a  system  whereby  the  wealth  of  society  is  not- 
distributed  on  a  purely  fraternal  and  equal  principle,  and  whereby  tha 
public  economies  are  not  framed  on  the  principles  regulating  a  family, 
the  power  of  the  "  most  loving  and  the  most  beloved"  is  a  chimera, 
a  sheer  impossibility.  To  charge  the  ruhng  power  with  the  distri- 
bution in  unequal  proportions  of  the  fruits  of  the  society's  labour,  is- 
at  once  to  expose  it  to  bitter  animadversions,  and  to  throw  in  its 
way  endless  obstacles;  to  assign  to  it  tlie  right  of  entertaining  pre- 
ferences is  to  raise  up  against  it  a  host  of  enemies.  The  exercise  o£ 
the  personal  authority  thus  rendered,  sooner  or  later,  a  source  of 
odium,  hatred  would  introduce  itself  into  the  association  in  the  tcain 
of  jealousy,  and  anarchy  would  follow  hatred.  Such  would  be  the  in- 
evitable consequences  of  the  classification  of  capacities,  if  this  were; 
made  to  correspond  in  the  least  degree  with  the  distribution  of  shares. 
And  once  this  state  of  tilings  supervened,  what  would  become  of  thee 
system?  It  must  either  maintain  itself  by  force  or  fell  to  pieces. 

It  will  be  seen  a  Uttle  further  on  how  this  fundamental  error:  Ta 
each  according  to  his  capacity,  to  each  capacity  according  to  its  works^ 
evolved  other  errors,  which  in  the  first  instance  transformed  Stl 
Simonianism  into  something  else,  and  then  altogether  ruined  it.  But 
before  we  enter  upon  the  second  phasis  of  the  existence  of  the  St. 
Simonian  school,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  external 
part  it  took,  and  the  influence  it  exercised  upon  society. 

The  revolution  of  July  had  ^ven  to  St.  Simonism  a  singularlw 
energetic  impulse.  Tliat  which  in  the  first  instance  was  but  a  school^ 
was  now  a  family.  Combining  with  the  authority  of  lofty  intellect 
and  solid  acquirements,  the  passion  for  prosclytism,  the  first  adeptSy 
men  of  the  world,  jealous  sectaries,  spread  themselves  about  in  every 
direction ;  holding  out  to  orators  the  promise  of  a  noble  arena,  a  stir- 
ring theme;  tempting  poets  and  artists  with  the  bait  of  reputation 
easuy  acquired;  proving  to  the  savants  that  the  existing  science  o£ 
liberalism  was  false  and  hollow,  without  aim  or  scope,  as  without 
heart  or  feeling;  talking  to  the  women  about  the  fine  arts,  love,  and 
liberty.  The  success  of  these  efforts  was  rapid ;  they  soon  made  plcntjr 
of  individual  conq^uests,  and  they  then  began  to  think  of  collective 
triumphs.  The  hierarchy  was  founded:  the  college  first,  then  the 
second  degree,  then  the  third  degree.  The  GfoAe,  which  the  retreat 
of  the  doctrinaires  had  left  in  the  hands  of  M.  Pierre  Leroux,  a  pow- 
erful thinker  and  writer,  became  the^daily  journal  of  the  school  whidk 
was  already  possessed  of  the  Organisateur.  It  was  no  sooner  hinted 
that  money  was  wanting  than  money  flowed  in.  M.  d'Eichthal  fiir* 
nished  a  considerable  sum.    To  a  letter  from  Bozard  and  Enfanliziy 
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M.  Henri  Foumel,  who  was  then  at  Creuzot,  instantly  replied  by  the 
offer  of  his  whole  fortune,  his  reply  being  thus  subscribed:  "  Heniy 
and  Cecilia  Foumel  for  their  child."  In  a  society  overrun  with  the 
coarsest  and  most  narrow-minded  mercantilism,  there  was  something 
in  a  very  high  degree  marvellous  and  touching  in  this  burst  of  ge- 
nerous enthusiasm.  The  far  larger  portion  of  the  joumak  of  this 
period  were  mere  trading  speculations:  the  Ghbe  was  distributed 


The  zeal  of  the  adepts  animated  them  to  the  most  vigorous  exer- 
tions. The  quiet,  modest  conferences  which,  before  the  revolution 
of  July,  were  held  in  the  Rue  Tarannc,  were  now  succeeded  by  the 
vehement  and  noisy  harangues  of  the  Rue  Taitbout.  Here  men, 
full  of  eloquence,  such  as  Messieurs  Barrault,  Charton,  Laurent, 
Abel  Transon,  repaired  to  exercise  in  turns  the  sovereimty  of 
mighty  haran^c.  Nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  the  spec- 
tacle presented  by  these  assemblies.  Around  a  ^'ast  hall,  beneath  a 
roof  of  glass,  there  arose  three  tiers  of  boxes.  On  the  stage  in  front 
of  these,  and  of  an  ample  pit,  the  red  benches  of  which  as  the  dock 
struck  twelve,  were  crowded  with  an  eager  audience,  there  arranged 
themselves  every  Sunday,  seated  in  three  rows,  a  number  of  young 
and  serious-looking  men  habited  in  blue,  among  whom  might  be 
seen  also  a  few  la£es  dressed  in  white,  with  violet-coloured  8caT& 
By  and  bye  there  appeared,  leading  forward  the  preacher  of  the 
day,  the  two  supreme  fathers  of  the  society.  Messieurs  Hazard  and 
Enfantin.  As  tncy  advanced  to  the  front,  the  disciples  rose  with  . 
looks  of  tender  veneration;  while  among  the  spectators  there  im- 
mediately prevailed  an  intense  silence,  contemplative  or  ironicaly 
according  to  the  mood  in  which  they  came.  After  a  tshort  pause  the 
preacher  be^an.  Many  among  the  audience  listened  at  first  with  a* 
smile  on  their  lips,  and  raillery  in  their  eyes;  but  after  the  oratoi 
had  spoken  for  a  while,  there  would  be  one  feeling  amongst  his 
hearers  of  astonishment  mingled  with  admiration;  and  the  most 
sceptical  foimd  themselves  irresistibly  impelled  into  an  earnest  me- 
ditation upon  the  discourse,  if  not  into  a  secret  emotion,  in  sym- 
pathy with  it. 

Evej^  thing  tended  to  render  this  propaganda  active,  triumph- 
ant. Ijie  family  established  in  the  Rue  Monsigny,  was  like  a 
glowing  fire,  reflecting  brilliant  light  upon  those  whom  its  genial 
warmth  drew  around  it.  The  doctrine  developed  itself  here,  amid 
the  inspiring  bustle  and  gaiety  of  elegant  soirees,  imder  the  powerfid 
influence  ot  fascinating  women.  Abandoning  their  occupations, 
their  dreams  of  fortune,  their  early  associations  of  the  heart,  engi- 
neers, artists,  physicians,  advocates,  poets,  rushed  hither  to  throw 
into  one  common  association  their  most  exalted  hopes;  some  brought 
their  books,  others  their  furniture ;  their  meals  were  taken  in  com- 
mon, and  they  assiduously  studied  this  new  reli^on  of  himian 
brotherhood.  The  name  of  father  was  given  to  the  members  of 
each  superior  degree  by  those  of  the  inferior  d^rees;  and  the  fis- 
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males  who  had  entered  themselves  of  this  intellectual  colony,  .were 
addressed  by  the  gentle  names  of  mother,  sister,  daughter.  Here 
centered  the  relations,  constantly  extending  themselves,  which  esta* 
blished  between  these  Parisian  innovators  and  their  provincial 
allies,  an  unintermitting  correspondence;  and  this  was  the  point 
whence  there  set  forth,  bent  upon  sowing  the  seed  of  St.  Si- 
monianism  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  France,  missionaries 
who  everywhere  left  traces  of  their  course;  who  made  their  way 
into  shops  and  into  drawing-rooms,  into  huts,  hotels,  and  ch&teaux; 
received  here  with  enthusiasm,  there  with  hootings,  but  every- 
where indefatigable  in  their  ardent  zeal.  Thus  MM.  Jean  Rey- 
naud  and  Pierre  Leroux  were  sent  to  Lyons,  which  they  kindled 
into  a  flame,  and  which  was  destined  to  retain  an  imperishable 
memory  of  their  presence. 

This  energetic  movement,  however,  did  not  obey  the  laws  of  an 
inflexible  umty.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  questions  should 
be  propounded,  all  were  agreed ;  but  they  were  not  all  equally 
agreed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  questions  should  be  defi- 
nitively resolved.  This  diversity  more  especially  manifested  itself 
in  the  missions,  where,  removed  from  the  eye  of  the  chiefs,  each 
preacher  found  himself  at  liberty,  or  permitted  himself,  to  give  way 
to  his  own  particular  inspirations.  With  some  of  them,  as  for  in- 
stance, with  M.  Margerin,  mysticism  was  all  in  all;  others,  such  as 
M.  Jean  Reynaud,  were  full  of  the  revolutionary  spirit,  the  demo- 
cratic sentiment. 

The  same  want  of  unity  is  to  be  remarked  in  the  St.  Simonian 
publications,  when  compared  with  each  other.  The  Exposition^  by 
M.  Bazard ;  the  Letters  sur  la  Religion  et  la  Politique^  by  M.  Eu- 
gene Rodrigues;  the  Cinq  Discours  of  M.  Abel  Transon,  the  . 
Note  of  M.  Olinde  Rodrigues,  upon  marriage  and  divorce;  the 
lectures  of  M.  Pereire  upon  industry  and  finance;  the  Trois  Fa- 
milks  J  by  Monsieur  E.  Barrault;  the  writings  of  Messieurs  Pierre 
Leroux,  Jean  Reynaud,  Charton,  Margerin,  Cazeaux,  St^phane 
riachat,  Charles  Duveyrier,  Enfantin,  upon  metaphysics,  the  arts, 
political  economy;  all  these  works  are  far  from  forming  a  com- 
plete body  of  homogeneous  doctrine,  and  are  little  more  than  so 
many  proofs  of  long,  learned,  and  courageous  elaboration. 

However,  in  the  meantime  of  all  these  various  efibrts,  an  able 
resume^  popularized  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  was  regu- 
larly punished  by  the  Globe,  Under  the  direction  of  M.  Michel 
Chevalier,  a  man  very  moderately  endowed  with  original  power, 
but  marvellously  skilful  in  translating  into  language  adapted  for 
ordinary  comprehension,  the  abstruse  ideas  of  others,  the  Globe,  in 
order  to  enable  itself  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  society  that  was 
in  motion  around  it,  had  taken  its  stand  in  a  very  elevated  position, 
whence  it  carried  on  a  furious  and  inexorable  war  a^nst  all  the 
received  institutions,  while  it  dealt  with  men  and  parties  in  a  spirit 
of  the  most  philosophical  charity  and  forbearance.     Of  all   the 
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ftttacks  wMch  St  SimoniaiuBm  directed  i^nrt  a  sodal  oxder  irbidi 
it  anatliematized  as  wholly  TidonB,  the  moBt  daring,  b^ond  qiiestioii, 
97erethose  which  had  for  their  object  the  pzevaiiui^  ayston  of  inhe- 
sitance. 

The  maroh  c^  humanitj  according  to  the  St  Samonianfl,  wu 
towards  a  state  of  thin^  in  which  individnalB  eihould  be  claaed 
according  to  their  capaaly,  and  salazied  acoordiw  to  their  wodes. 
Property  then,  as  it  now  exists,  was  to  be  abofished  because  it  fiir- 
nishes  a  certain  class  of  men  with  the  means  of  lining  by  the  labour 
of  others,  because  it  gives  sanction  to  ihe  divimon  of  Bodetr  into 
workers  and  idlers;  because  in  £ne,  in  contempt  of  all  obvious 
notion  of  equity;  it  places  those  who  produce  much  and  conBume 
little,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  consume  much,  soul  produce  Ixttlei 
or  even  nothing,  to  be  worked  and  made  use  of  at  their  plflaBure. 
But  the  existing  system  of  inheritance  was  not  only  unjust,  accord- 
ing to  the  St.  Simonians;  it  was  in  the  highest  cfegiee  prejudioial 
and  objectionable  in  an  economical  point  of -view;  it  was  not  merelj 
condemned  by  equiiy;  it  was  equally  rejected  byscienlafic  reaaoa 
Of  what  do  nches  consist?  Of  land  and  capitaL  what  is  capitad,  in 
relation  to  production?  The  instrument  of  labour.  What  aie  the 
capitalists?  The  dcpositaiics  of  this  instrument  of  labour.  And 
what  then,  as  a  consequence,  is  the  social  function  of  canitalistB?  The 
.distribution  of  the  instruments  of  labour,  to  the  men  of  labour.  Kow 
this  function,  the  most  important  of  all,  requires  a  profound  knotK* 
ledge  of  the  mechanism  of  industry;  a  perfect  fanuiiairity  with  ihe 
laws  which  regulate  the  relations  between  production  -and  oon- 
-fiumption.  It  cannot,  therefore,  witiiout  unmense  daBger,  be  oon- 
•£dea  to  the  privileged  by  birth,  who  are  the  elect  merely  by -chanoo. 
Besides,  was  not  the  system  condemned  with  equal  force,  by  ibe 
nature  of  things?  Slavenr,  the  right  of  property  of  man  in  maaa, 
had  been  abolished.  Sermge,  which  was  merely  the  modifioatiooa 
of  the  property  of  man  in  man,  had  imdersone  the  nme  &te. 
!For  the  rights  of  primogeniture  and  of  entau,  the  limit  aasiniBd 
to  the  power  of  transmission,  had  there  not  been  Bubirtitiited  the 
equal  division  of  a  man's  property  among  his  children,  «  modified 
limit  assigned  to  the  same  power?  The  nature  of  the  right  of  pro- 
perty, its  character,  its  limits,  its  effects,  all  this  had  been  subjeeted 
to  the  will  of  the  legislature,  to  the  mighty  influenoe  of  Aom  ge- 
neral movements,  which  ever  and  anon,  my  hold  on  Bocietiea;  aiBd  all 
that  remained  to  be  done,  was  to  advance  at  once  to  that  positian 
which  it  was  evident  from  the  tendency  of  all  history,  the  eocieties 
t)f  the  world  were  from  the  first  desired  to  occupy,  if  Ae  law  of 
progress  were  admitted,  it  was  essential  to  admit,  as  a  ooroUary,  the 
^dual  perfectionin^  of  industiy.  This  granted,  the  whole  quea- 
tion  resolved  itself  mto  this;  whether,  yee  or  no,  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  industry  that  the  rent  of  land  and  houses,  amd  the  use  of 
the  instruments  of'^labour,  should  be  made  gradually  cheBper?  Grald 
there  be  any  doubt  upon  the  matter?    Trae,  the  iSktm  ^fould  ay 
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out  for  the  lowering  of  wages  and  the  rise  of  rent  andinterest ;  and  very 
naturally^  but  then  the  workers  would  demand  just  the  contraiy.  Tho 
eiadual  development  of  labour,  then,  would  involve  the  continufll  le* 
duGldon  of  llie  rate  Dfinteiest,  and  ofthe  rent  of  land  and  houses.  This 
imng  the  case,  the  St.  Simonians  aaked,  what  would  became  of  the 
psopoietoiB  when  the  reduction  should  have  become  so  great,  that  it 
would  be  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  live  solely  upon  the  interest 
of  their  money,  and  the  rents  of  their  lands  and  houses?  They  must 
perforce  work.  But  the  proprietor-worker  dying,  his  son  might  not 
tiave  the  same  tastes,  or  the  same  peculiar  capacity  as  his  father. 
For  instance,  the  artist  son  of  a  proprietor-cultivator,  finding  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  live  on  the  rents  of  his  patrimonial  estate,  would 
be  necessarily  subjected  to  the  alternative  of  either  altoffether  pau- 
f>erizing  himself  by  cultivating,  unskilfully  and  against  his  inclina- 
tion, the  domains  ne  had  succeeded  to,  or  of  selling  them,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  means  of  devoting  himself  to  the  profession  more  suit- 
able to  his  turn  of  mind.  And  similar  social  phenomena  present- 
ing themselves  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  society,  was  it  not 
evident,  that  there  would  arise  a  necessity  for  a  general  liquidation, 
which  the  state  alone  would  be  in  a  position  to  regulate,  and  the 
direction  of  which,  it  would  be  to  the  clear  interest  of  the  proprietors 
themselves  to  confide  to  the  st&te? 

Our  readers  wiU  have  observed  the  freedom  with  which  tiie  St. 
Simonians  approached  the  most  delicate  questions.  And  to  those 
who,  upon  this  very  question  of  poperty,  reproached  them  with 
seeking  to  destroy,  along  with  the  right  of  hereditary  possession,  the 
stimulus  which  the  father  derives  from  the  hope  oi  enriching  his 
8on,  they  replied  that  this  stimulus  had  not  existed  for  the  majority 
of  those  workers,  of  whom  humanity  was  proudest;  that  it  had  not 
existed,  either  for  tiie  popes,  or  for  tne  monks,  or  for  the  crowd  of 
active  and  intellectual  men  who  had  devoted  to  the  austere  rule  of 
celibacy  a  life  whidi  their  great  works  were  to  render  of  immortal 
fame. 

They  might  have  replied  in  a  manner  still  more  definitive  and 
peremptory,  if,  instead  of  adopting  this  formula — ^to  each  according 
to  his  capacity,  to  each  capacity  according  to  its  works — they  had 
adopted  that  which  is  derived  from  the  purest  sources  of  gospel 
morality.  From  that  day  on  which  the  doctrine  of  duty  should  be 
recognised  as  the  foundation  of  social  morality,  the  fether  would 
no  longer  have  occasion  to  provide,  by  his  own  providence,  against 
the  improvidence  of  the  state;  he  woidd  no  longer  have  need  to 
secure  beforehand,  for  his  son,  a  capitalist's  position  in  society,  the 
only  one  which,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  affords  any  securitj. 
The  activity  of  each  member  would  have  other  motives  to  prompt  it, 
when  once  society  should  have  become  a  large  family,  where  places 
should  be  marked  out  for  all  men  of  goodwill,  accordmg  to  the  words 
of  the  gospel,  the  finest,  the  most  firmtful  of  good,  the  most  touching 
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that  were  ever  pronounced:  '* Blessed  are  the  peacCTwaVers,  £ar  they 
shall  enjoy  peace."  Unfortunately^  the  St.  SimomaiiBy  ^0|  as  to 
the  practical  part,  went  too  far,  did  not  go  fiir  enough  towazda  a 
broad  and  comprehendve  theory.  For  the  a^  in  whidithej  lived, 
they  souffht  more  than  was  equitable;  for  the. interests  of. permanent 
truth  and  justice,  their  aspirations  were  very  much  short  of  the 
mark. 

Meantime,  a  latent  division  reigned  in  the  very  heart  of  the  St 
Simonian  family.  The  principles  had  been  laid  down:  it  remained 
to  verify  them  by  practical  application.  Had  the  time  anived  for 
attempting  this  application,  this  perilous  application?  Havinff,  as 
they  deemed,  completed  the  theory,  were  they  now  to  pass  mm. 
theory  into  practice?  Upon  this  point,  there  were  oonadetable  di£> 
ferences  of  opinion  in  the  college.  ''  All  the  problems,'^  urged  some 
of  the  members,  ''  though  propounded,  are  not  yet  reaolvra:  ki  oi 
remain  banded  together,  firmly  as  ever;  but  let  our  task  be  confined 
to  the  elaboration  and  propagation  of  the  great  work.  When  we 
shall  have  gained  over  to  our  cause,  the  society  which  suixoands  us, 
it  will  of  itself  effect  the  desired  revolution.  Ilet  us  sedulonsly  avoid 
the  mistake  of  creating  a  little  society  in  the  midst  of  the  laige  one. 
Let  us  be  apostles,  and  not  set  up  as  a  ffovemment.V  **  We  have 
dogmatised  long  enough,"  contended  uie  others;  "the  essential 
thing  now  is  to  proceed  to  realization.  Let  us  pr^u^  by  ezamjAe, 
let  us  organize  labour,  let  us  constitute  a  government  in  confonnitj 
with  our  ideas,  let  us  quit  the  purely  apostolical  position."  This  was 
tlie  opinion  of  Bazard  and  En&ntm,  and  their  opinion  natoxally 
carrioi  the  question.  They  proceeded  to  plan  the  establishment  of 
great  workshops  and  manufactories;  they  admitted  adherents  fiom 
among  the  proletary  class;  the  children  of  a  number  of  theae  were 
adopted  into  the  society  with  solemn  forms.  The  cajntal  and  the 
provinces  were  next  ambitiously  partitioned  out  among  them,  and 
St.  Simonianism  framed  its  own  map  of  France;  the  two  supreme 
fathers  assumed  the  title  of  popes,  an  appellation  which  was  at  once 
a  daring  plagiarism  and  a  betrayal  of  the  proud  ambition  at  work 
within;  in  short,  the  question  was  no  longer  the  collecting  together  a 
select  body  of  choice  men  to  form  a  respectable  synagogue,  bat  how  to 
constitute  a  powerful  force,  of  the  progressive  nuninen  of  which  the 
Globcy  every  morning,  published  tne  emphatic  and  impofling  censoSL 
This  new  turn  and  tendency  of  things  gave  birth  to  illusions  of  an 
almost  incredible  description.  The  chiefs  ventured  to  dizeci  thor 
eyes  towards  the  Tuilenes:  Louis  Philippe  was  summoned,  by  letter, 
to  give  place  to  Messieurs  Bazard  and  Enfantin.  St  Simoniankm, 
which  was  at  first  but  a  school,  then  a  family,  now  started  as  a  go- 
vernment, and  a  government  destined  to  supersede  the  authority  of 
Catholicism. 

In  all  this,  Bazard,  who  had,  for  a  lon^  time  past,  asnduoudy  im- 
bibed the  ideas  of  M.  de  Maistre,  saw  httle  more  than  a  poutioal 
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conclusion;  whereas  Enfantin  contemplated  nothiilg  less  than  the 
carrying  out,  to  their  fullest  extent,  the  numerous  problems  arising 
out  of  the  doctrines  by  the  foundation  of  a  new  reugion. 
.  This  diversity  of  views  in  the  two  chiefs,  was  complicated  by  a 
profound  opposition  of  character  and  organization.  ]Bazard  was  a 
man  of  a  masculine  soul,  but  of  a  cast  of  mtellect  which,  timid  and 
hesitating  from  a  habit  of  long  and  cautious  reflection,  willingly  adr 
mitted  no  ideas  that  were  not  perfectly  clear  and  distinct.  Mixed 
up,  an  ultra-democrat,  with  the  struggles  of  the  Restoration,  he  had 
retained,  unimpaired,  the  revolutionary  instincts,  the  strong  hatreds 
of  his  carbonari  life ;  he  had  an  ardent  desire  to  take  a  part  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  and  a  taste  for  theories  of  easy  application.  £n-> 
fantin,  on  the  contrary,  with  somewhat  of  the  feminine  in  the  senti- 
ments of  his  soul,  combined  a  bold  and  soaring  mind;  in  contrast 
with  the  methodical  deliberation  of  Bazard,  he  felt  an  impetuous,  an 
imconquerable,  an  inexhaustible  passion  for  the  initiative.  That 
which  Bazard  would  have  sought  to  accomplish  by  the  management 
of  existing  resources,  by  the  employment  of  political  means,  or,  if  need 
were,  by  physical  force,  Enfantin  wished  to  attain  by  the  ascendancy 
of  intellectual  daring,  by  the  seductions  of  intellectual  fascination; 
The  first  felt  himself  by  nature  a  tribune,  the  second  made  himself 
fm  apostle.  The  first  would  willingly  have  limited  himself  to  the 
agency  of  logic  and  science :  the  other  aimed  at  procuring  acceptance 
for  his  domination,  by  adding  to  reason  mysticism.  Tne  organiza- 
tion of  Enfantin,  then,  was  the  more  complete  of  the  two.  In 
addition,  he  was  a  man  of  rare  personal  beauty,  and  incomparable 
serenity  of  temper,  and  he  possessed,  in  an  astonishing  degree,  the 
art  of  justifying,  by  logical  reasoning,  the  most  flagrant,  the  most 
startling  paradoxes. 

So  long  as  the  school  had  contented  itself  with  developing  the 
dogmatics  of  St.  Simonianism,  the  active  influence  of  Bazard  had 
preponderated,  he  had  even  constrained  his  colleague  to  sign,  in 
favour  of  the  institution  of  marriage,  a  public  declaration  which 
Enfantin  in  his  own  mind  disavowed.  But  Bazard  found  himself 
launched  into  a  career  wherein  he  was  interdicted  from  stopping 
short.  For  what,  in  fact,  was  the  idea  St.  Simon  went  uponr^ 
That  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  consisted  in  discovering  an 
efficient  religious  bond  of  connexion  between  the  spiritual  power 
and  the  temporal  power,  or  between  science  and  industry,  mind  and 
labour.  So  that  in  proclaiming  the  necessity  of  organizing  indus- 
try, conformably  with  the  laws  of  association,  and  in  affirming  the 
principle  of  the  classification  of  capacities,  the  St.  Slmonlans  felt 
that  they  had  only  accomplished  one-half  of  their  task.  They  must 
go  on:  they  must,  following  the  impulse  given  by  the  eloquent 
letters  of  Eugene  Rodrigues,  press  forwards  to  the  religious  part  of 
St.  Simonianism,  and,  first  of  all,  come  to  a  decision  whether  society 
has  a  religious  futurity. 

2p 
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Upon  this  point,  both  Bazard  and  Enfantin  were  agreed.  Both 
eoncurred  in  the  opinion  that  the  religious  development  of  hu- 
manity had  comprised  three  general  conditions:  feHchism,  in  which 
man  deifies  nature  in  each  of  her  visible  productions;  pofytheism^ 
wherein  man  elevates  his  imagination  to  certain  abstractions,  which 
he  then  deifies;  monotheism,  wherein  he  refers  all  creation  to  one 
single  cause,  external  to  the  universe.  Thej  saw  in  the  succeamon 
of  these  three  general  states  or  conditions,  the  proofe  of  a  progreai 
easily  verifiable.  For,  in  fetichism,  fear  is  well  nigh  the  onlj  senti- 
ment  that  unites  man  to  the  divinitj,  such  as  he  conceives  the 
divinity  to  be.  In  polytheism,  love  is  mingled  with  the  fear, 
though,  even  in  this  religious  state,  the  type  of  the  just  man  is  he 
who  IS  represented  as  fearing  the  gods.  In  monotheism,  of  which 
Judaism  and  Christianity  constitute  the  two  phases,  love  tends  mors 
and  more  to  supersede  fear  in  the  sentiments  of  man  with  respect 
to  the  divinity.  The  progress  of  the  rclirious  idea  is  equally  per- 
ceptible, in  Its  social  bearings.  For,  after  fetichism,  which  cor* 
responds  to  the  isolated  worship  of  the  individual  family,  comes 
polytheism,  which  consecrates  only  the  worship  of  the  afy,  and, 
then,  after  the  monotheism  of  the  Jews,  which  proclaims  the  unity 
of  God,  but  adds,  **  God  has  chosen  one  only  people,"  comes  the 
monotheism  of  the  Christians,  which  proclaims  at  once  the  unity  of 
God,  and  the  imity  of  the  human  fanuly. 

From  these  premises  Bazard  and  Enfantin  agreed  in  the  conclu* 
sion  that,  notwithstanding  the  scepticism  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, an  adventitious  malady,  which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
in  an  epoch  of  crisis,  humanity  was  marching  towards  a  religious 
future,  the  soul  of  which  was  to  be  pantheism. 

After  this  profession  of  faith  Bazard  wished  to  pause  and  reflect,  but 
the  time  for  that  was  gone  by ;  Enfantin  was  at  his  side,  a  masterly 
logician,  unremitting,  inexorable.  Since  humanity  had  a  religious 
future,  to  occupy  themselves  with  that  future  was  a  duty.  Now 
what  had  been  tnc  idea  of  St.  Simon  on  this  point?  Bazard  could 
not  but  be  well  accmainted  with  it,  for  he  had  himself  expotmded 
and  developed  it.  Yes,  according  to  Bazard's  own  writings,  Chris- 
tianity had  adopted,  with  the  dogmas  of  original  sin,  the  SU  of  the 
angels,  paradise,  and  hell,  the  ancient  theory  of  the  struggle  between 
two  principles,  good  and  evil.  And  Bazard  had  not  deni^  that  Chris- 
tianity had  viewed  this  principle  of  evil  as  embodied  in  matter,  as 
was  abundantly  proved,  by  the  preference  given  to  celibacy  over  mar- 
riage, by  the  order  given  to  mankind  to  mortify  the  flesh,  by  the  little 
care  the  church  had  manifested  to  direct  the  material  activity  of 
mankind,  and  by  its  celebrated  dogma:  "  Suffering  is  a  holy  and  ex- 
piatory thing."  All  this  Enfantin  impressed  upon  the  recollection 
of  Bazard,  and  called  upon  him  to  proceed  to  all  the  consequences 
of  this  their  common  declaration:  "The  most  striking,  the  most 
original,  if  not  the  most  important  feature-  of  the  progress  which 
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bnmaiii^  is  now  called  upon  to  make,  is  the  rehabilitation  of  matter, 
a  mode  of  imiveisal  existence  which  Christianity  smote  with  its  repro- 
bation." 

.  According  to  the  notion  of  Enfantin,  these  consequences  were — ^that 
the  artiHty  as  interpreters  of  the  principle,  lave^  should  serve  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  savants  and  the  men  of  busitiess^  and  thus 
form  a  priesthood  whose  aim  and  duty  it  should  be  to  establish  har> 
monj  between  mind  and  matter,  which  had  for  so  long  a  period  been 
pkced  in  hostility  with  one  another;  that  the  priest  should  propose 
appetites;  that  it  was  essential  to  the  happiness  of  humanity,  that 
to  himself  the  important  task  of  favounng  but  regulating  the 
impulses  of  the  sensual  appetites,  as  well  as  those  of  the  intellectual, 
the  beings  of  profound  affections  should  not  be  separated  by  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  from  the  beings  of  fsirnd  affections,  and  that  it  was 
in  the  throwing  down  of  this  barrier  that  the  mission  of  the  priest  con^ 
listed.  Proceeding  to  derive,  as  a  conclusion,  from  the  harmony  to 
be  established  between  mind  and  matter,  the  equality  of  mind  and 
beauty,  of  man  and  woman,  Enfantin  proclaimed  as  a  religious  ne- 
cessity, the  enfranchisement  of  woman,  and  her  participation  in  the 
supreme  power,  whereby  would  be  constituted  the  fair  priest. 

The  mission  of  the  pair  priest  would  have  been  to  **  impose  the 
power  of  his  love  over  beings  whom  a  strong  imagination  or  Duming 
passion  was  misleading,  receiving  from  them  the  homage  of  a  xnystic, 
chaste,  and  tender  afiection,  or  the  worship  of  an  ardentlove.  Know- 
ing, as  a  master,  all  the  grace  of  chastity,  all  the  charm  of  pleasure, 
he  would  be  able  to  control  and  regulate  the  too  adventurous  mind 
of  some,  and  the  overpowering  passions  of  others.''  ^'  In  our 
world  of  crisis,"  added  Enfantin,  **we  seem  to  have  forgotten  the 
divine  influence  exercised  by  the  dame  of  the  middle  ages,  or  the 
Ghtistian  virgin,  upon  the  hfe  of  the  page  and  of  the  flight;  we 
know  nothing  of  that  state  of  feeling  in  which  the  present  of  a  scarC 
a  look,  even  though  it  were  unaccompanied  with  a  smile,  would  com- 
mand the  devotion  of  a  Ufc,  though  that  devotion  was  without  hope; 
above  all,  we  appreciate  not,  know  not,  the  influence  of  a  virtuous 
eaiefls,  of  a  rebgious  kiss,  of  a  holy  voluptuousness.  We  have  no 
idea  of  such  things.  Oiu:  bodies  are  even  more  foul  and  corrupt 
than  our  minds;  and  the  bare  suggestion  of  that  of  which  I  have 
now  spoken,  scares  a  world  that  is  ignorant  as  yet  of  the  social,  re* 
ligious,  and  moral  power,  that  the  future  has  in  reserve  for  beauty." 

Hie  relations  of  husband  and  wife  were  not  to  be  exempt  from  the 
dose  intervention  of  the  priest.  Enfantin  did  not,  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  condemn  inconstancy.  He  saw,  indeed,  two  vices  in  in- 
difierence,  or  a  facility  in  passing;  from  one  aiFection  to  another;  and 
in  jealousy,  the  exclusive  love  lor  one  sole  being,  a  devourinff  pas- 
sion, which  dreads  all  approach,  which  is  agitated  by  a  look,  and  ren- 
dered miserable  by  a  doubt;  but  under  these  two  vices,  the  tjrpes 
of  which  were,  to  his  notion,  Don  Juan  and  Othello,  En£uitin 
thougixt  he  discovered  two  virtues.    A  facility  in  passing  from  a 
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lower  affection  to  a  higher  one, — ^having  guarded  oneself  from  being 
lost,  overwhelmed  in  the  former,  and  looking  upon  it  rather  as 
a  first  element  of  progress, — this  facility  appeared  to  nim  the  proper^ 
of  a  beautiful  and  holy  nature,  provided  that  it  did  not  d^enerate 
into  heartless  forgetfumess  and  neglect,  vain  caprice  or  insratitude. 
So,  in  like  manner,  he  was  impressed  with  high  respect  for  mat  deep, 
profound  sentiment  of  love,  which  gives  one  being  unreservedly  to 
another,  which  fuses  two  existences  mto  one  the  more  closely  to  bind 
them  together,  both  strengthened  by  this  imion,  the  one  by  the 
other,  for  the  work  of  society.  To  harmamze  these  two  natures  by 
completing  their  satisfaction  with  esch  other,  and  to  lay  down  for 
them  a  rule  of  life,  such  was  the  mission  of  the  sacerdotal  pair. 

It  will  be  useful  to  observe,  at  this  point,  to  what  monstrous  con* 
elusions  the  application  of  a  false  principle  may  lead.  The  nnitxiTTn, 
to  each  according  to  his  capacity^  &c.,  was,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  pacific  exercise  of  the  personal  power  or 
priesthood.  Enfantin  saw  this;  and  to  render  the  power  possible, 
by  rendering  it  attractive,  he  was  lead  to  the  idea  of  rendering  it  the 
most  dangerous  means  of  corruption  that  ever  entered  into  the  ima* 
gination  of  the  greatest  voluptuary. 

As  to  the  limit  which  it  was  desirable  to  asagn  to  the  influence  of 
the  priests  and  priestesses  upon  the  faithful,  Emfantin  admitted  his 
incompetence  to  decide;  the  moral  law,  according  to  him,  not  being 
discoverable  by  man  alone,  and  being  only  then  entitled  to  accepta- 
tion, as  authority,  when  woman  shall  have  given  it  her  sanction. 

This  extravagant  conception  belonged  altogether  to  £n&ntin« 
and  to  him  alone.  St.  Simon  had  never  advanced  any  such  pro- 
position.  The  only  passage  he  ever  wrote  on  the  subject,  was  in 
the  "  Lettres  d*un  habitant  de  Greneve  a  ses  Contemporaires,"  where 
he  says:  **  Women  shalT  be  permitted  to  subscribe.  They  may  be 
nominated."  The  disciple  then  was  a  much  greater  innovator  than 
the  master.  For  the  doctrine  of  the  disciple  subjected  marriage  to 
the  exercise  of  a  sacerdotal  privilege,  whidi  would  have  deprived 
children  of  the  knowledge  of  who  was  their  father.  It  was  sen- 
sualism employed  as  a  means  of  government;  it  was  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  lover  by  the  confessor. 

Before  this  chain  of  strange  deductions,  Bazard  recoiled  in  utter 
alarm.  He  wished  to  abide  by  the  traditions  relating  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  family.  He  had  a  wife  whom  he  tenderly  loved» 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  daughters,  he  in- 
sisted, in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  and  reproaches  of  Enfantin,  upon 
having  the  ceremony  performed  with  all  the  ordinary  forms.  He 
resisted  then,  and  lot  a  very  long  time,  arguments  which  diffused 
alarm  and  agitation  through  his  soul.  But  with  that  serene  im- 
perturbability which  never  deserted  him,  Enfantin  piusued  the  re- 
alization of  his  desi^.  Not  content  with  enfolding  Bazaid  in  his 
sophisms,  in  discussions,  perfectly  unintelligible  to  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  St.  Simonians,  he  applied  himself  zealously  and  un- 
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remittlngly,  to  the  task  of  attaching  to  his  views  and  to  his  person, 
as  extended  a  body  as  possible  of  faithful  disciples.  His  radiant 
ftce^  his  noble  manners,  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  language 
in  which  it  is  necessary  successfully  to  address  beings  full  of  sen* 
ability  and  passion,  all  this  threw  upon  those  who  approached  him, 
m  spell  of  enchantment  With  an  astonishing  mixture  of  good  faith 
ima  deception,  he  managed,  by  insensible  degrees,  to  stagger  and 
to  destroy  in  the  minds  he  set  about  to  seduce,  all  those  articles  of 
£dth,  which  he  had  promised  himself  to  uproot.  The  better  to  prove 
to  them  of  what  illusions  they  were  the  victims,  he  managed  by  the 
eole  influence  of  his  personal  ascendancy,  to  penetrate  into  the  secrets 
of  the  families  around  him ;  he  induced  the  women  to  make  a  public 
ponfession,  and  thus  obtained  possession  of  some  formidable  dis- 
closures, which  he  made  use  of  to  prove  the  merit  of  his  theories, 
ready  to  justify  the  means  he  employed,  by  the  worthiness  of  the 
end, 

*  At  this  time,  there  passed  in  the  Rue  Monsigny,  in  the  midst  of  that 
French  society  which  nad  become  so  sceptical,  so  full  of  scofling,  scenes 
of  such  an  extraordinary  description  that,  to  find  any  thing  at  all  re-> 
sembling  them,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  history  of  the  anabap- 
tists. Those  members  of  the  college  who  repelled  the  doctrines  of  En- 
fimtin,  felt  as  though  they  were  suddenly  transported  to  the  brink 
of  an  immense  abyss,  the  existence  of  wnich  they  had  never  once 
suspected ;  they  asked  themselves,  full  of  terrible  misgivings,  whether 
their  life  hitherto  had  been  but  a  dream ;  they  experienced  a  name- 
less panff,  when  they  thus  found  themselves,  perhaps  for  ever,  se- 
parated Irom  him,  whom,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  infinite  tenderness  and 
aevotion,  they  had  so  long  called  their  father.  As  to  those  who 
remained  faithful,  their  fervour  became  doubly  fervid,  altogether 
beyond  expression,  beyond  conception;  their  exaltation  amounted 
io  frenzy.  Frequently  there  were  held,  in  a  hall,  whose  doors  were 
fest  closed,  whose  thick  walls  gave  egress  to  no  sound,  secret  discus- 
sions which  lasted  whole  days,  whole  nights,  without  interruption, 
without  relief,  without  repose.  Sometimes,  it  happened  that  young 
men,  less  capable  than  their  companions  of  supporting  this  fearful 
exercise  of  mind  and  body,  gave  way,  and  fell  famting  to  the  ground : 
they  were  removed,  the  discussion  going  on  uninterruptedly  as 
though  nothing  had  occurred.  One  day,  M.  Cazeaux  fell  into  an 
ecstacy  of  a  full  hour's  duration,  and  set  to  work  prophesying.  On 
another  occasion  M.  Olinde  Rodrigues  was  almpst  struck  with  apo- 
plexy, because  when  he  went  round  to  the  various  members  pre- 
sent, asking  whether  they  had  any  doubt  of  its  being  a  fact  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  in  him,  Rodrigues,  M.  Reynaud  answered  very 
shortly  in  terms  expressing  the  most  entire  increduHty ;  the  crisis  was 
extremely  violent,  and  to  save  the  patient.  Dr.  Fuster  was  obliged 
Ui  have  recourse  to  a  formal  retractation  on  the  part  of  M.  Reynaud, 
which  that  brother,  full  of  sorrow  and  anxiety  at  the  mishap  he  had 
occasioned,  very  readily  furnished.     Such,  even  upon  men  of  a  grave 
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and  9dl)er  fum  of  mind,  of  sound  and  elevated  understanding,  iB  the 
strange  empire  of  faith,  when  it  has  reached  a  certain  point  of  ex* 
altation;  firom  such  singular  phenomena  ma^  a  judgment  be  formed 
of  the  power  of  the  movement  which  St  Simonianism  had  created. 

Although  the  secret  of  these  debates  which  were  so  deeply  a^-* 
tating  the  college,  was  well  kept,  it  was  impossible  that  the  nmily 
at  large  should  not  indirectly  receive  their  impression.  From  tlie 
wearied  step  of  the  members  of  the  collie,  from  their  worn  and 
pallid  faces,  which  gave  manifest  evidence  of  sleepless  and  anxious 
Bights,  from  their  white  lips,  from  the  wild  disorder  of  their  re- 
marks, from  the  mystery  with  which  they  carefully  surrounded 
their  proceedings,  the  members  of  the  second  d^ree  saw  that  some 
terrible  drama  was  going  forward;  the  anxiety  became  gmeral; 
every  one  asked,  what  will  be  the  end  of  this  disunion? 

An  experiment  was  made  of  a  hierarchical  arrangement,  whidi 
should  prevent  the  two  chiefs  from  encountering  at  every  turn  on 
&e  same  ground.  To  the  ternary  division  of  the  socie^  into 
artists,  savants,  and  men  of  buaness,  corresponded  these  three  terms: 
peligum,  or  the  direction  of  sentiments;  dogmty  or  the  inculcation 
of  science;  and  cultCy  or  the  direction  of  material  interests.  £^« 
fantin  was  named  chief  of  reUgunij  Bazard  chief  of  ^e  dogme^ 
Olinde  Rodrigues  chief  of  the  culte.  Vain  attempt !  Schism  had 
become  inevitable. 

Soon  after,  in  a  conference  at  which  but  few  of  the  adepts  were 

5 resent,  Bazard  and  Enfantin  measured  arguments  for  the  last  time. 
'he  discussion  was  most  impassioned.  The  domestic  affections 
which  had  so  great  a  hold  upon  Bazard,  gave  him  an  agonizing 
interest  in  this  final  contest.  He  felt  that  upon  its  result  depended 
his  whole  personal  happiness.  He  struggled  long,  vehemently,  in 
anguish,  against  a  man  who  overwhelmed  him  by  his  pitiless  im* 
passibility.  At  length,  vanquished,  xmknowing  where  to  take  his 
stand  between  error  which  was  imposing  itself  upon  him  by  the  might 
of  eloquent  words,  and  truth  which  was  escaping  from  him,  ex* 
hausted,  utterly  despairing,  he  suddenly,  after  a  whole  night  passed 
in  this  terrible  duel,  fell  to  the  earth  as  though  he  had  b^n  struck 
dead.  While  the  others  hastened  round  him,  Enfantin  stood  by^ 
and  said,  with  suppressed  emotion,  ^^  No,  it  is  not  possible  that  he 
should  die  thus:  there  are  too  many  great  things  for  him  to  aooom* 
plish."  Bazard  was  raised  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility;  by  de- 
grees his  friends  succeeded  in  restoring  him  to  life.  But  the  sources 
of  happiness  were  dried  up  in  his  bosom  for  ever.  He  languished 
on  for  a  short  time,  and  then  died. 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  the  schism,  on  the  19th  of 
November,  1831,  there  was  a  general  meeting  of  the  &mily.  En- 
fantin appeared  there  in  his  quaUty  of  supreme  father.  In  that 
assembly  there  were  collected  a  number  of  St.  Simonians,  who, 
without  rallying  imder  the  banner  of  Bazard,  had  prudently  made 
up  their  minds  to  quit  that  of  Enfantin;  among  these  were  MM^ 
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Pierre  Leroux,  Jean  Reynaud,  Charton,  Jules  Lechevallier,  Gar- 
not,  Foiimel,  Abel  Transon.  Enfantin  opened  the  discussion,  and 
after  having  explained  the  causes  of  the  misunderstanding  which 
Iiad  existed  for  some  time  between  himself  and  Bazard,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  his  ideas  on  the  rehalnlitatwn  of  the  body^  on 
dLvorce,  considered  as  an  aspiration  to  a  nobler  attachment,  upon 
the  functions  reserved  to  the  St.  Simonian  priest,  male  and  female^ 
upon  the  necessity  of  rendering  woman  equal  to  man  in  the  state 
as  well  as  in  the  family,  in  the  temple  as  well  as  in  the  state* 
**But,"  added  he,  *'  it  is  not  a  law  that  I  give  you,  a  doctrine,  a 
zule  tliat  you  must  learn;  it  is  merely  the  opinion  of  a  man  that  I 

escpress The  moral  law  of  the  future  cannot  be  revealed 

without  the  co-operation  of  woman.      Until  that  is  revealed,  I 

rnoimce,  that  every  act  is  immoral  with  us,  which  now  would 
reprobated  by  the  manners  and  moral  ideas  of  the  world 
around  us;  for  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  doctrine  in  general;  and 
fcr  myself,  personally,  I  should  regard  the  commission  of  any 
such  act,  as  tne  greatest  proof  of  disregard  my  children  could  give 
me."  But  such  a  reservation  as  this,  did  not  lessen  in  the  eyes  of  . 
the  dissentients,  the  danger  of  those  principles  which  the  supreme 
&ther  had  made  it  his  constant  endeavours  to  instil  into  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  his  disciples.  Suddenly  interrupting  the  speaker,  M. 
Pierre  Leroux,  in  the  name  of  the  college  protested  against  him 
and  his  doctrines,  and  annoimced  that  he  should  forthwith  retire. 
M  Lechevallier  declared  that  since,  according  to  Enfantin's  own 
admission,  the  morale  of  the  doctrine  had  not  yet  been  framed^ 
it  was  out  of  the  question  to  think  of  constituting  the  St  Simonian 
&nily  at  present,  the  whole  afiair  still  remaining  in  a  state  of 
elaboration.  Abel  Transon  mournfully  complained  of  the  abuse 
that  the  supreme  father  had  deemed  it  his  duty,  in  the  fiirther- 
ance  of  the  doctrine,  to  make  of  the  system  of  private  confes- 
fiions,  which  he  had  contrived  to  introduce  in  many  quarters.  "  The 
JFather  Enfantin,"  exclaimed  in  his  turn,  M.  Reynaud,  "  evidently 
fimcies  that  woman  will  not  fail  to  come  forward  and  legitimate 
lis  particular  conceptions,  and  this  it  is  makes  him  walk  with  his 
head  on  high.  For  my  part,  1  have  full  faith  that  woman  will 
crush  his  head,  but  we  must  wait  until  woman  shall  rise  up  for  this 
purpose.  For  ourselves,  we  have  brought  over  men  to  this  doc- 
trine :  an  enormous  responsibility  upon  us.  *  I  fear  the  influence  of 
Father  Enfantin  over  those  men,  and  I  Avill  remain  at  his  side,  to 
fihow  him  to  them,  such  as  he  really  is."  This  was  the  bitterest 
attack  that  had,  as  yet,  been  made  upon  Enfantin.  "  Reynaud,"  he 
replied,  without  evincing  the  slightest  emotion;  "Reynaud  alone 
comprehends  the  mission  of  high  protestantism.     He  knows  me 

great,  he  sees  me  great,  and  he  desires  to  protest  there  where 
e  knows  protesting  will  be  most  affective,  at  my  side.  It  is  there 
that  Bazard  ought  to  be,  above  Reynaud."  Then  succeeded  an  in- 
terchange of  hard  words,  between  those  who  attacked  and  those 
who  defended  the  conceptions  of  the  supreme  father.     A  lady,  a 
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member  of  the  family,  having  loudly  exclaimed  that  she  repelled 
the  ideas  propounded  by  Enfantin  as  immoral,  her  denunciation  was 
energetically  echoed  by  several  women  in  the  gallery.  M.  Foumel 
declared  against  the  supreme  father.  *'  Your  doctrine,"  cried  M. 
Camot,  "is  the  systcmatization  of  adultery."  *' The  rehabilitation 
of  vice,"  added  M.  Dugicd.  On  the  other  hand,  the  partisans  of 
Enfantin,  applied  themselves  to  his  defence.  M.  Michel  Chevalliei 
expressed  Ins  astonishment  at  tlic  conclusion  which  some  mem- 
bers had  arrived  at,  that  because  some  few  abuses  might  have 
crept  into  tlic  St.  Simonian  government,  a  dissolution  was  nccessaiy. 
M.  Duveyrier  stated  his  conviction,  that  not  one  of  Enfantin's  acts 
had  proceeded  I'rom  personal,  or  selfish,  or  unworthy  motives; 
and  that  the  defects  complained  of,  were  entirely  owing  to  the  very 
circumstance  that  they  had  not  as  yet  existing  among  them  that 
law  of  propriety,  of  modesty,  of  fidelity,  which  woman  was  more 
especially  qualified  to  introflucc.  **  I  solemnlv  declare  to  you,"  said 
M.  Talabot,  pointing  to  Enfantin,  "that  tkis  man  is  the  chief  of 
humanity."  And  addressing  M.  Transon,  M.  Barrault  exclaimed. 
In  a  voice  full  of  emotion,  "  It  is  not  without  deep  pain  that  I  be- 
hold Transon,  the  standard-bearer  of  the  doctrine,  by  whose  side  I 
have  so  long  marched,  separate  from  us.  But  no,  Transon,  thy  place 
is  with  the  Father  Enfantin,  witli  me.  Thou  can'st  not  quit  us,  for 
thou  art  religious.  Thou  wilt  not  follow  Jules,  for  Jules  has  said 
that  the  doctrine  is  bankrupt.  Quit  us !  No,  thou  can'st  not:  thou 
lovest  the  men  of  labour,  tne  children  of  the  poor,  those  who  are 
suffering." 

Throughout  this  scene  Enfantin  never  for  an  instant  showed  the 
loss  of  a  thorough  mastery  over  himself;  he  replied  to  each  accusar 
lion  with  proud  and  perfect  self-possession ;  and  at  length  dismissed 
the  assembly  with  these  words,  enunciated  in  the  most  solemm  man* 
ner:  "  Although  that  which  is  now  taking  |)lace  amongst  us  is  of 
the  greatest  utility  to  all,  yet  1  cannot  but  desire  at  length  to  termi- 
nate the  scene.  We  will  recommence  the  discusaon  on  Monday; 
but  if  we  continue  to  occupy  ourselves  with  such  contests  as  these, 
the  workmen  will  in  the  meantime  die  of  hunger,  and  the  children 
we  have  adopted  will  be  forsaken.  One  thing  quite  manifest  is,  that 
there  are  men  among  us  who  should  for  awhile  retire  and  seek  repose." 

Some  days  after,  the  family  again  met.  The  insurrection  of  Lyons 
had  taken  place  in  the  interval,  and  the  assembly  wore  the  aspect  of 
deep  and  painful  thought.  An  arm  chair  left  vacant  beside  that  of 
tlie  supreme  father  symbolically  indicated  the  absence  of  woman.  M- 
Olinde  Rodrigues  took  his  seat  as  chef  du  cutte^  on  the  light  of 
Enfantin.  Rising,  after  a  short  pause,  he  recalled  to  the  meeting 
how,  from  a  Jew  he  had  become  a  St.  Simonian*  Then,  in  a  loud 
voice,  he  went  on:  "  Rothschild,  Laffitte,  Aguado,  never  undertook 
so  mighty  an  enterprise  as  that  which  I  am  about  to  enter  upon. 
All  of  these  have  come,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  war,  to  supply  the 
conquered  with  the  means  of  satisfying  the  conqueror.    They  have 
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idl  done  great  things,  of  whicli,  thanks  to  St.  Simon,  I  was  the  first 
to  perceive  and  make  known  the  real  character,  seven  years  ago. 
But  these  men  have  discounted  bills  upon  the  fiiture  of  political 
restorations,  and  this  future  has  already  its  Umits  for  them.  Their 
mission  is  about  to  terminate ;  mine  is  commencing/'  He  then  ex-^ 
plained  the  groundwork  of  the  project  which  was,  according  to  his 
account,  to  maugurate  the  moral  power  of  money.  The  financial 
committee  of  the  St.  Simonians  was  to  have  for  their  object:  1st,  To 
labour  by  a  combination  of  measures  exclusively  pacific,  for  the 
inoral,  intellectual,  and  physical  amelioration  of  the  poorest  and  most 
numerous  class;  2d,  To  establish  houses  of  education,  in  which  the 
children  of  St.  Simonians  should  be  brought  up  without  distinction 
bf  birth  or  fortune;  3d,  To  found  houses  of  industrial  association  for 
those  men  of  labour  who  should  become  St.  Simonians;  4th,  To 
provide  temporarily  for  the  wants  of  these  associations;  5th,  To  pro- 
pagate the  doctrine,  so  as  to  replace  industrial  anarchy  by  the  reli- 
gious association  of  the  workers.  The  act,  passed  before  a  notary^ 
was  to  be  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  family,  whose  united 
means  were  to  constitute  the  social  stock,  and  who  were  all  to  be 
iBHSwerable  for  engagements  contracted  with  third  parties. 

The  plan  having  been  read,  M.  Barrault  traced  a  rapid  sketch  of 
the  sufferings  of  society,  and  of  the  services  that  St.  Simonism 
had  already  rendered  it;  in  accents  full  of  pity  and  eloquence,  he 
described  the  wretched  Lyons  weavers,  and  from  this  frightful 
episode  in  the  great  civil  war  called  freedom  of  industry,  he  de- 
duced the  double  conclusion,  that  reform  was  necessary,  and  that  it 
was  on  the  path  of  St.  Simonism  that  reform  must  advance. 

M.  Barrault  had  finished  his  discourse,  and  Enfantin  had  risen 
to  leave  the  hall,  when  M.  Reynaud  made  a  sign  that  he  wished 
to  speak.  His  gesticulation  was  vehement,  and  his  countenance 
animated  in  the  extreme.  **  Money,"  he  exclaimed,  "  can  have  no 
moral  power,  since  you,  Pere  Enfantin,  according  to  the  terms  stated 
by  yourself,  destroy  the  old  moral  system  without  replacing  it  by  a 
new  one."  The  ^eatest  excitement  immediately  pervaded  the  as- 
sembly. Addressmg  M.  Re)maud,  M.  Laurent  asked  him  whether, 
when  he  went  to  preach  a  new  era  to  the  suffering  population  of 
Lyons,  he  had  been  conscious  of  one  St.  Simonian  moral  sj^stem. 
M.  Talabot  added,  that  the  morality  of  the  apostleship  was  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  beings  appealed  to.  M.  Henri  Baud  demanded 
to  address  them,  and  burst  out  enthusiastically:  "  My  father  was 
a  common  man,  who  triumphed  over  the  accident  of  birth,  and 
amassed  riches  by  the  strength  of  his  arm.  When  the  words  of  St. 
Simon  came  to  my  ear,  I  felt  that  to  ennoble  my  privilege,  I  ought 
to  employ  it  in  the  abohtion  of  all  privileges :  I  became  a  labouring 
man.  And  is  it  thus  the  family  of  the  blood  rewards  me  for  having' 
put  my  reUgion  forth  into  practice?  But  not  all  the  unkindness  oi 
the  family  of  the  blood  shall  triumph  over  the  love  I  bear  it;  I 
will  force  it  by  my  works,  to  give  me  its  tenderness,  its  affection. 
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Bcjnaud,  I  liaye  often  lieaid  these  zniglitj  words  pxooeed  from  thy 
mouth;  the  voice  of  the  people,  is  thevoieeof  GodI  What  is  it  that 
they  who  form  the  people  of  the  most  industrious  cities  and  towns 
demand?  What  cry  is  that  which  is  heard  under  that  standard  of 
death,  amid  the  storm  of  grape  shot?  Reynaud,  Be]maud9  that 
demand,  that  cry  is  for  bread;  money  which  will  give  bread,  is 
then  a  moral  power.  Ye  men  of  labour,  who  hear  me,  my  hand 
has  oflen  grasped  your  hands,  hardened  with  labour,  and  has  £dt 
them  return  its  pressure.  Reassure  yourselves,  Grod  would  never 
have  permitted  a  man  thus  to  place  himself  before  the  presence  of 
his  fellow-men,  with  that  calm,  serene  face,  with  that  grandeur,  and 
that  beauty  of  form,  that  he  might  avail  himself  of  these  attributes 
for  the  purpose  of  seducing  and  destroying  them.  And  you,  O 
women !  She  who  bore  me  in  her  bosom  comes  not  here  to  listen 
to  my  words;  do  you»  therefore,  make  place  in  your  heart  to  a 
mother's  love  for  me,  that  so,  if  you  meet  her  whom  Gt>d  ordained 
to  give  me  birth,  you  may  appease  the  torments  of  the  sepaiadon 
to  which  she  has  condemned  herself  and  me.  Tell  her,  to  excite 
her  emotion^  how  great  are  the  sufferings  that  a  son  like  mvself 
feels,  deprived  of  her  embraces,  of  the  sound  of  her  voice,  of  ih0 
sight  of  her  countenance.^'  At  these  words,  the  assembly  rose  in  a 
transport  of  enthusiasm.  Several  members  of  the  fiunily  rushed  up 
to  Enfantin,  and  threw  themselves  into  his  arms.  This  was  the  last 
scene  to  which  the  schism  gave  birth. 

The  more  important  members  of  the  St.  Simonian  family,  up  to 
this  period,  had  been,  after  Bazard  and  En&ntin;  Messoeurs  PLeno 
Leroux,  a  man  of  letters;  Reynaud,  Transon,  Cazeaux,  Michsl 
Chevallier,  Lambert,  Foumel,  all  of  tiiem  mining  engineers,  men 
who  had  quitted  with  honours  the  Polytechnic  s(£ool;  D'Richthd; 
the  son  of  a  Jewish  banker;  Pereire,  a  mechanic;  Duveyxier,  s 
barrister;  Margcrin,  a  lieutenant  of  artillery;  Barrault,  ex-prafiaasot 
of  rhetoric  at  Soreze;  Laurent,  author  of  a  refutation  of  Mont* 
guilkrd,  and  of  whom  M.  St.  Beuve  said,  speaking  of  his  tribune  like 
nature,  that  he  had  seen  him  walking  on  the  crest  of  the  Mountain; 
Jules  Lechcvollicr,  a  man  of  letters;  Gamot,  son  of  the  celebrated 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety;  Du^ed,  founder  of 
Carbonorism  under  the  Restoration;  OUnde  Rodnffues,  whom  St. 
Simon  appointed  heir  to  his  doctrines;  and  lastly,  Madame  Bazaid. 
Of  these  eighteen  persons  MM.  Biirrault,  Duveyrier,  Lambert 
Foumel,  Michel  Chevallier,  and  D'Eichthal,  alone  remained  faithful 
to  Enfantin;  for  MM.  Laurent  and  Rodrigues  who,  in  the  outset  of 
the  schism  still  followed  Iiim,  soon  separated  from  him.  En&ntitt 
clearly  saw  that  the  old  college  was  slipping  away  £rom  him,  but  he 
had  Ibrmed  his  plan.  To  raise  the  courage  oi  his  remaining  dis* 
ciples,  who  were  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  isolation  in  which  they 
found  themselves,  he  persuaded  them,  that,  in  the  order  of  pro* 
grcss,  for  a  new  period,  new  men  were  wanting,  different  froni 
Siose  who  had  seceded;  and,  sustained  by  that  methodized  fanatidam 
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which  constituted  his  strength,    he  precipitated  himself  into  th^ 
career^  wherein  he  was  destined  hopelessly  to  loose  his  way. 

St.  Simonism  aeeumed  a  new  form.  We  shall  by-ana-bj  come 
upon  it  again,  surroimding  itself  with  a  singular  sort  of  pomp,  dis- 
playing before  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  mnovations  of  costume^ 
much  more  adapted  for  striking  them  than  innovations  of  ideas; 

n'ng  into  practice  amon^  its  votaries  a  fantastic  kind  of  brother- 
,  and,  in  the  end,  sinking  utterly  effaced,  amid  the  persecutions 
of  ignorant  power,  and  the  hootings  of  the  scoffing  multitude.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  year  1832  opened  to  the  king,  amid  the  usual  feUcitationi 
and  flatteries.  And  yet  never  had  royalty  in  France  been  more 
seriously  menaced.  The  revolution  wmch  the  St.  Simonians  were 
seeking  to  introduce  into  social  order,  the  republican  party  were 
pursuing  in  the  political  order  with  fiery  zeal  and  considerable  sue* 
cess.  On  the  2d  of  January,  M.  Armand  Carrel,  in  the  National^ 
pronounced  for  a  repubUc,  and  some  days  after,  M.  Gamier  Fag^ 
entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  an  avowed  republican. 

One  deputy  alone  rose  to  protest  against  the  admission  of  this 
new  member:  this  was  Castmir  Perier,  strong  hate  making  him 
quickaighted,  he  at  once  discerned  what  enemies  were  rising  up 
against  him,  and  how  much  could  be  done  towards  the  ruin  of  all 
his  hopes  by  two  such  men  as  MM.  Armand  Carrel  and  Gramier 

ages. 

There  was  about  the  whole  person  and  manner  of  Armand  Carrel^ 
a  decidedly  chivalrous  air.  His  free,  bold  step,  his  brief  emphatic 
action,  his  deportment,  full  of  manly  elegance,  his  taste  for  bodily  ex? 
ercises,  and,  furthermore,  a  certain  ruggedness  of  temperament,  made 

♦  At  the  time  in  which  we  write,  the  St.  Simonians  are  dispersed  in  various  quar* 
ters  and  in  various  careers.  M.  Lambert  has  gone  to  Egypt,  and  become  Lamberts 
Bey.  M.  Duvcyrier  writes  vaudevilles.  M.  Michel  Chevallier  is  a  councillor  of  states' 
M.  Camot  is  a  deputy,  M.  Cazeaux  is  directing  the  operations  of  the  Waste  Lands 
Cultivation  Company  in  the  Landes,  and  has  distinguished  himself  greatly  for  skill 
and  industry.  MM.  Transon  and  Dugied  have  re-entered,  with  great  4clat^  into  tha 
bosom  of  Catholicism.  M.  Margerin  is  professor  in  one  of  the  catholic  universities 
of  Belgium.  M.  Percire  is  attached  to  the  administrative  department  of  one  of  the 
Versailles  railroads,  of  which  he  has  been  throughout  the  chief  agent.  M.  Laurent 
has  accepted  a  judgeship  at  Privas,  and  has  written  a  popular  history  of  Napoleon* 
M.  Olinde  llodrigiies,  a  man  of  mind  and  action,  is  engaged  in  financial  operations. 
Madame  Hazard  has  re-entered  the  bosom  of  Catholicism,  with  her  son-in-law,  M.  de 
8t  Charon,  editor  of  the  Univerft  lieligieux,  MM.  Jean  Reynaud  and  FSeire 
Leroux,  two  men  of  highly  philosophical  minds,  have  continued  to  follow  out,  in 
their  labours,  the  double  object  of  their  former  studies — religion  and  humanity.  Re- 
tired to  a  country *house,  nut  far  fix)m  Lyons,  M.  Enfentin  has  resumed  the  Qours^ 
of  ordinary  life. 
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manifest  in  the  strongly  projecting  lines  of  his  face,  and  the  ener- 
getic determination  of  his  look,  all  this  had  much  more  of  the 
feoldier  about  it  than  of  the  writer.  An  officer  under  the  Resto- 
Tation,  a  conspirator  at  B^fort,  in  arms  in  Spain  against  the  white 
flag,  dragged  at  a  later  period  before  three  ooundls  of  war, 
1830  found  him  a  joumahst.  But  the  soldier  still  lived  in  him. 
How  many  times  have  we  seen  him  entering  the  court-yard  of  the 
Hotel  Colbert,  on  horseback,  whip  in  hand,  wearing  as  stem  and 
martial  a  mien  as  ever  did  belted  knight  of  old.  r  ull  of  eentle 
kindliness  and  winning  ease  when  among  his  private  frienojB,  he 
appeared  in  public  life  domineering,  despotic.  As  a  writer,  his 
style  had  less  brilliancy  than  relief,  less  ammation  than  nerve;  but 
he  handled  with  inimitable  effect  the  weapon  of  scorn;  he  did  not 
criticize  his  adversaries,  he  chastised  them;  and  as  he  was  always 
ready  to  risk  the  sacrifice,  of  liis  life  in  affording  satisfaction  to  any 
person  who  might  take  offence  at  what  he  wrote,  he  reiffned  su- 
preme over  the  domain  of  polemics,  disdainfiil,  formidable,  and 
respected.  He  was  bom  to  be  the  chief  of  a  party,  chief  of  a  school 
he  could  never  be.  He  was  utterly  deficient  in  that  cool,  inunove* 
able  fanaticism,  which  springs  from  stubborn  undeviating  devotion 
to  one  particular  class  of  studies,  and  creates  innovators.  Above 
all  things  a  Voltairian,  he  seemed  never  to  have  conceived  the  notion 
of  marking  his  place  in  history  by  the  initiation  of  thought.  Yet 
when  a  tmth  came  sparkling  before  him,  a  tmth  he  had  not  before 
known,  he  instantly  perceived,  and  surrendered  himself  to  it;  for  in 
him  the  love  of  progress  was  irresistible,  and  the  modesty  of  his 
nature  was  full  of  brave  and  noble  aspirations.  But  incapaDle  as  he 
was  of  sacrificing  to  a  vain  desire  for  popularity  the  moderation  of 
his  opinions,  and  being,  moreover,  somewhat  aristocratic  in  his  man- 
ners, his  ascendancy  over  his  party  was  only  thatof  a  lordly  mind,  of 
tme  and  trusted  talent.  He  possessed  in  a  very  high  clegxee  the 
power  of  commanding  the  minds  of  men;  his  finends,  he  oonld 
mfluence  as  he  pleased;  his  soid  was  all  energy.  In  his  enemies  he 
inspired  fear  mmgled  with  a  certain  confidence;  they  felt  that  in  the 
day  of  anticipated  reaction  they  woidd  possess  a  uf^uard  in  the 
moderation  of  the  man,  in  the  imperial  magnanimity  and  generosity 
of  his  nature.  In  fact,  all  violent  systems  were  repugnant  to  him; 
the  American  principles  greatly  pleased  him,  in  the  homace  ihey 
paid  to  individual  Uberty ,  and  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  He  had 
long  been  a  Girondin  from  sentiment;  and  most  reluctantly  had  he 
bowed  before  the  majesty  of  the  revolutionary  dictatorship,  the  terrori 
the  glory,  the  despair,  and  the  salvation  of  France.  Thougn  the  empire 
had  tempted  his  fancy  with  its  surpassing  glories,  his  mind  revolted 
against  tne  insolences  of  its  organised  force ;  and  he  experienced  a  sort 
of  haughty  enjoyment  in  throwing  scom  upon  the  rough,  and,  in 
some  cases,  somewhat  brutish  soldiers  of  the  court,  whom  in  his 
energetic  way  he  called  *'  swash  bucklers."  Unfortunately  he  had 
too  profound  a  faith  in  the  prodigies  of  discipline,  though  he  him- 
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^elf  had  been  much  more  conspirator  than  soldier.  Can  an  insurgent 
people  get  the  better  of  a  regiment  faithful  to  its  standard?  Tlus  is 
what  Axmand  Carrel,  even  after  the  revolution  of  July,  always  re» 
fused  to  beUeve.  On  the  other  hand,  the  craving  after  action  waa 
ever  at  work  within  him,  urging  him  on  and  on;  ne  would  eagerly 
have  overturned  every  thing  that  was  an  obstacle  to  the  exaltation 
of  the  destinies  of  his  country,  with  which  his  own  were  closely  in- 
terwoven by  high  and  honourable  ambition.  The  written  war  which 
he  had  declared  against  power,  notwithstanding  the  real  dangers 
which  it  involved,  only  served  to  console  without  satisfying  his  oar- 
ing snirit,  to  beguile  the  uneasy  yearnings  of  his  heart.  Often  com- 
pelled to  extinguish  in  his  friends  the  fire  that  was  consuming  him-r 
eelf,  he  was  by  turns  exalted  and  depressed  in  this  internal  struggle; 
checking  the  impulses  of  passion  by  the  dictates  of  prudence,  and  tnen 
indignant  at  the  very  wisdom  which  imposed  that  restraint.  While 
struggling  between  bright  hopes  and  bitter  fears,  it  was  sometime9 
his  fate,  under  the  influence  of  the  latter,  to  declare  against  movements 
which,  perhaps,  sanctioned  and  supported  by  him,  would  have  suc- 
ceeded. Yet  when  the  battle  against  which  he  had  raised  his  voice 
had  been  fought  and  lost,  he  embraced  the  cause  of  the  vanquished, 
openly  without  limitation.  Heroic  inconsistency,  the  magnanimoua 
weakness  of  lofty  souls ! 

Endowed  with  intellectual  superiority,  not  less  eminent,  but  of  a 
different  class.  Gamier  Pag^s  was  more  especially  distinguished  for 
his  subtlety  of  mind,  his  penetration,  his  calm,  decorous  prudence;  for 
his  singular  skill  in  setting  the  two  parties  adverse  to  him  together  by. 
the  ears,  and  making  them  ruin  one  another,  while  he  himself  obtained 
the  esteem  and  approbation  of  both.  Gamier  Pag^s  had  not  like  Ar- 
mand  Carrel  become,  gradually  and  insensibly,  a  convert  to  repub* 
licanism ;  at  his  very  outset  into  the  career  ot  politics,  and  even  be- 
fore 1830,  he  had  declared  himself  a  republican.  His  youth  had 
been  a  youth  of  labour;  the  child  of  parents  whom  unmerited  mis- 
fortunes had  borne  down,  he  had  sufiered  much  for  himself  and  for 
a  brother,  whose  destiny  was  appointed  to  remain  throughout  life, 
united  with  his  own  in  the  bonds  of  the  most  tender  friendship: 
At  length:  "  Be  it  thy  care  to  provide  for  our  worldly  fortune,**" 
said  the  eldest  of  the  two  brothers  to  the  other;  **  as  for  me,  my  task 
shall  be  to  render  our  name  honoured  among  men!"  and  with  this 
compact  they  went  forth  into  the  great  world,  strong  in  their  mutual 
devotion.  Ihe  rigours  of  fate  are  fatal  only  to  feeble  natures.  Gar- 
nier  Pages  brought  with  him  into  the  career  of  poUtics  all  those 
qualities  which  adversity  bestows  upon  select  minds;  the  habit  of 
observation,  calmness  in  discussion,  a  wholesome  appreciation  of 
difficulties,  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  a  practical  method  of  consider* 
ing  its  daily  occurrences.  Now  these  are  precisely  the  qualitiea 
which,  in  the  constitutional  regime,  adapt  a  man  for  taking  part  in 
the  exercise  of  power;  their  possession  would  have  placed  a  politicaaii 
of  an  inferior  order  of  ambition  in  the  ministry;  in  Gamier  Pag^ 
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ihej  only  served  to  create  for  liim  an  important  and  norel  poalaoil 
in  the  opposition.  Afiable  and  insinuating,  his  quick,  ready  mind, 
his  simplicity  of  manners,  his  familiar  grace,  his  iangiWey  wherein 
h  masterly  power  of  attack  was  temperra  by  natural  ^ood  taste,  soon 
obtained  for  him  in  parliament  an  influence  of  which,  at  first,  the 
boldness  of  his  solitary  opinions  appeared  to  give  him  no  chance.  It 
is  certain  that  he  possessed  in  the  very  hi^est  degree,  the  art  of 
bringing  over  to  him  the  hearts  of  his  adversaries,  m  the  midst  of 
all  his  extreme  views.  When  he  addressed  the  chamber,  on  every 
bench  there  instantly  prevailed  an  attention  full  of  regard  and  kind- 
ness. And,  indeed,  no  one  better  merited  than  he  to  oe  listened  to. 
Sometimes  in  language  easy,  simple,  admirably  clear,  he  would  dis* 
cuss  the  most  obscure  and  complicated  questions  of  political  economy 
or  finance;  at  other  times,  armed  with  a^ressive  and  cutting  elo- 
quence, he  woidd  disconcert  the  ministersby  imexpected  interroga- 
tories, would  humiliate  the  court  bv  disclosures  that  filled  the  whole 
audience  with  astonishment,  woidd  chastise  those  who  ventured  to 
interrujpt  him  by  the  readiest  and  most  telling  repartees,  and  compd 
every  fraction  of  a  monarchical  chamber  to  deare  to  see  him  in  the 
breach,  and  to  honour  in  him  the  genius  of  republicanism.  Amid 
the  prejudices  perfidiously  spread  abroad  against  radicalism  in  the 
minds  of  men  who  condemned  it  without  knowing  any  thing  about 
it,  Gkunier  Pag^s  was  a  champion  whom  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  replace.  An  elegant  and  gracefid  gentleman,  he  appeaiea 
there  the  representative  of  a  party  who  were  described  as  tough, 
uncouth,  savage. 

The  declared  enemy  of  all  violence,  he  furnished  in  his  own  person 
an  effectual  reply  to  those  men  with  whom  the  idea  of  a  repubuc  was 
inseparable  firom  that  of  the  scafibld;  and  he  constantly  put  to  oom- 
fusion,  by  his  vast  and  various  knowledge  of  afffurs,  those  m-dutrnt 
practical  statesmen  who  affected  to  regard,  as  pure  Utopianiflms,  all 
that  rose  above  the  level  of  their  understandings. 

Tlius,  republican  opinion  had  acquired  real  and  effective  power. 
In  parliament,  it  must  henceforth  be  taken  into  account;  in  the 
press,  it  was  represented  with  distinguished  Mat^  not  only  in  the 
Tribune,  the  Revolution,  and  the  Mouvement^  but  now  also  in  the 
National;  and,  moreover,  it  possessed  in  M.  de  Cormenin  the  bril- 
liant rival  of  Paul  Louis  Courier,  an  auxiliary  who  made  the  court 
tremble. 

On  the  other  hand,  royalty  was  every  day  loang  the  prestige 
which  it  had  owed  to  its  plebeian  origin.  When  a  man  is  placed 
too  high  over  his  fcUowmcn,  his  head  is  apt  to  turn:  it  is  this  which 
constitutes  the  fundamental  vice  of  royalty;  and  even  should  it  hap- 
pen to  a  king  not  to  give  way  beneath  the  weight  of  his  fortunes, 
that  which  he  himseu  would  preserve  by  his  moderation,  his  cour- 
tiers would  compromise  by  the  absolute  temerity  of  their  omwling 
servility.  At  the  v^  moment,  when  in  the  streets  of  Paria  wms  re- 
echoed from  afar  off*,  the  cry  of  agony  and  deapair  sent  forth  bjfof^ 
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thousand  famishing  workmen  at  Lyons,  the  court  was  thinking  of 
ziothing  but  gorging  royalty  with  wealth  upon  wealth. 

The  king  himseu,  whether  herein  he  yielded  to  the  delosiTe 
counsels  of  a  set  about  him,  who  were  greedy  for  a  shate  of  the 

einder,  or  whether  it  was  that  a  ;^ear'8  experience  had  taught  lum 
w  very  expensive  a  show  to  exhibit  is  that  of  monarchy,  ue  king 
himself  seemed  very  willing  to  sacrifice  to  the  exigencies  of  his  new 
position,  all  his  old  bourgeois  habits,  and  the  simple  tastes  which 
had,  imder  the  Restoration,  made  him  the  object  of  almost  universal 
admiration.  There  were,  indeed,  friends  of  his  who  still  wished  to 
see  in  him,  now  that  he  had  become  a  king,  the  same  man  whom 
they  had  known  as  a  prince;  there  were  men,  such  as  MM.  Dupont 
(de  TEure)  and  Bavoux,  who  kept  recalling  to  themselves,  with  still 
imdepartea  hope,  the  words  they  had  heard  him  pronoimce  in  the 
first  days  of  his  accession — "  There  must  no  longer  be  a  court  kept 
up:  wliat  does  a  citizen  king  require?  Six  millions  for  the  civil 
list,  at  the  very  outside."  But  it  very  soon  became  apparent  to  those 
who  comprehended  the  necessities  of  a  monarchy,  tnat  such  disin*- 
terestedness  as  this  was  altogether  primitive  and  Utopian.  There 
was  accordingly  drawn  up — M.  LaflSltte  being  still  minister — a  list 
which  mounted  up  to  no  less  a  sum  than  twenty  millions,  the  neces- 
iBiy  expenditure  of  the  king.  This  estimate  for  a  civil  list  was  com- 
municated by  Louis  Philippe  to  M.  Laffitte,  who  did  not  shrink 
firom  expressing  his  utter  surprise  at  it.  In  his  opinion,  he  distinctly 
stated,  eighteen  millions  would  be  ample,  perhaps  more  than  enough; 
and,  besides,  how  was  the  inflexible  M.  Dupont  (de  TEure)  to  be 
won  over  to  such  a  proposition.  The  king  msisted.  A  commission 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Chamber  to  examine  the  royal  budget: 
it  consisted  of  MM.  Thouvenel,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  Ania- 
8on-Duperron,  Etienne,  Remusat,  Gemn,  Jacques  Lefevre,  and 
Cormenin.  To  this  commission,  the  note  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken,  and  which  its  framer  had  not  ventured  to  communicate  to 
the  council  of  ministers,  was  handed  over  by  M.  Thiers,  the  person 
entrusted  with  this  delicate  mission.  The  astonishment  of  the  re* 
presentatives  of  the  chamber  was  extreme :  they  refused  to  believe 
that  demands  so  exorbitant  could  have  emanated  from  a  monarch, 
whom  they  had  known  as  Duke  of  Orleans.  When  this  extra* 
ordinary  note  was  read  to  the  chamber  itself,  its  reception  there  was 
equally  unfavourable.  It  became  necessary,  then,  to  repair  this  la- 
mentable blimder,  somehow  or  other. 

In  this  extremity,  the  king  had  recourse  to  the  unrelaxing  devo- 
tion of  M.  Laflitte,  his  favourite  minister.  It  was  arranged  between 
them,  that  the  king  should  write  a  letter,  in  which  he  was  to  com- 
plain of  the  inconsiderate  zeal  of  his  courtiers,  and  to  declare  him- 
self an  utter  stranger  to  the  fixing  an  amount,  evidently  so  impopu- 
lar.  This  letter,  addressed  to  M.  Laffitte,  was  to  be  strictly  private 
and  confidential;  but,  by  a  skilful  indiscretion,  M.  Laffitte  was  to 
take  care  and  read  it  to  the  members  of  the  commission  as  au  i]> 
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Tefragable  proof  of  the  dimnteTestedneBs  of  Louis  Flulippe»  a  dimiif 
terestedness  which  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  certain  injudicious  ser- 
vants had  wished  to  do  violence  to.  This  little  arrangement  was 
carried  out  successfully;  the  popularity  of  the  king  was  saved  from 
this  its  first  great  peril;  and  tor  getting  the  chamber  to  adopt  a  list 
which  he  disavowed  without  renouncing,  the  king  awaited  the  oc- 
currence of  more  favourable  circumstances. 

These  circumstances  were,  as  we  have  related,  the  bloodless  con- 
clusion of  the  trial  of  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.,  the  &11  of  M. 
Laffitte,  and  the  succession  to  his  place  of  M.  Casimir  P&tier.  The 
court  now  found  itself  relieved  m>m  the  necessity  of  a£fecting  any 
scruples.  The  new  chamber  had  appointed  a  leas  tenacious  com? 
mission :  nothing  now  was  talked  of  out  a  magnificent  endowment 
of  the  crown,  in  order  not  prematurely  to  alarm  such  deputies  as 
might  wish  to  economize  the  public  revenue,  the  ministry,  in  their 
finance  project,  left  the  amount  of  the  civil  list  blank;  but  all  their 
efibrts  were  directed  to  procuring  the  adoption  by  the  chamber  of  a 
very  high  amount  indeed;  and  the  list  which  was  circulated  me? 
naced  the  kingdom  with  a  burden  of  18,533,500  francs,  on  this 
estimate  alone.  This  was  assigning  to  Louis  Philippe  an  allow-. 
ance  thirty-seven  times  greater  than  was  paid  by  France  to  Bona- 
parte, first  consul,  and  a  nundred  and  forty-eight  times  greater  than 
that  which  in  America  is  deemed  sufficient  for  the  president  of  the 
flourishing  republic  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  very  period,  a  charitable  society  had  just  published  the 
following  statement:  ^*  24,000  persons,  inscribed  upon  the  xerister 
of  the  twelfth  arrondissement  of  Paris,  are  in  absolute  want  oi  food 
and  clothmg.  Verv  many  are  eagerly  soliciting  bundles  of  straw 
to  serve  them  as  beds."* 

But  a  civil  list  of  eighteen  millions  and  more  did  not  satisfy  the 
court  people.  They  must,  besides,  have  assured  to  the  king,  as  real 
appendages  of  his  crown,  the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  the  Elys^ 
Bourbon;  the  castles,  houses,  buildings,  manufactories,  lands,  pas- 
tures, farms,  woods,  and  for^ts,  comprising  the  domains  of  Ver- 
sailles, Marly,  Meudon,  St.  Cloud,  St  Germain,  Fontainebleau,  Com- 
pi^gne,  and  Pau;  the  manufactory  at  Sevres,  and  those  of  Gobdins 
and  Beau vais;  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  the 
Foret  de  Senart,  to  say  nothing  of  a  splendid  personal  endowment, 
comprising  diamonds,  pearls,  precious  stones,  statues,  pictures,  cameos 
and  other  worked  stones,  museums,  libraries,  and  other  coUecdons 
of  art  and  science. 

As  to  the  Orleans  appanage,  the  courtiers  were  of  Gpinion  that 
the  property  constituting  this  appanage  should  be  unit^  with  the 
real  dotation  of  the  crown,  thus  apparently  forgetting  that  appanages 
had  never  been  any  thing  other  than  the  source  of  maintenai^eibr 
the  younger  bran(3ics  of  the  royal  family,  and,  from  their  veiy.efr- 

*  Circular  of  the  barean  de  BienfMsance,  of  the  twelfth  anoodiiNiiient.  Jaa.  1, 
1832.  ," 
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sence,  reverted  to  the  state  when  the  younger  tranch  acceded  to  the 
throne. 

There  remained  one  very  delicate  question  to  be  settled.  Inde* 
pendently  of  the  vast  riches  he  was  about  to  possess  as  king,  was  Louis 
Philippe  to  hold  private  property  as  a  simple  citizen?  According 
to  the  edict  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1566,  the  constitution  of  1791,  and 
the  law  of  the  8th  of  November,  1814,  every  prince  called  to  the 
throne,  was  at  the  same  time  called  upon  to  unite  nis  private  property 
with  that  of  the  state.  This  was  at  once  a  dignified  proceeding,  and 
a  fcustom  of  profound  import,  for  it  seemed  to  elevate  the  king  to 
the  dignity  of  father  of  the  people.  But  Louis  Philippe  by  no 
means  regarded  the  matter  in  this  light;  and  immediately  before 
his  accession,  on  the  6th  August,  1830,  he  took  care  to  dispose  of 
his  personal  property  in  favour  of  his  family. 

The  summary  of  the  claims  of  the  court,  then,  stood  thus:  a  civil 
list  of  eighteen  millions,  four  millions  revenue  from  lands  and  forests; 
eleven  magnificent  jpalaces,  vast  and  sumptuous  personal  property, 
2,594,912n:.,  the  Orleans  appanage,  and  the  king's  own  private 
property. 

ouch  was  the  basis  of  the  royal  propositions.  The  commission 
adopted  them,  with  the  single  exception  of  reducing  the  civil  Ust  to 
twelve  or  fourteen  millions,  and  M.  de  Schonen  presented  the  report 
to  the  Chamber. 

The  public  was  perfectly  stupified.  The  theory  of  the  constitu- 
tional liberals  as  to  cheap  governments,  had  received  the  lie  direct, 
in  the  most  unexpected  and  outrageous  manner.  Polemics  became 
inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch.  A  detailed  estimate  of  the  royal  ex- 
penses, having  been  laid  before  the  public,  immediately  became  the 
subject  of  a  thousand  commentaries,  wherein  the  opimon  of  France 
on  the  subject  made  itself  unequivocally  known,  in  the  form  both  of 
the  most  cutting  ridicule  and  of  grave  and  virulent  attack.  In 
one  journal,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  maintenance  of  the  royal 
chapel  was  about  to  cost  ten  times  more  than  under  Charles  A., 
though  Louis  Philippe  used  it  ten  times  less.  In  another  quarter, 
astonishment  was  expressed  that  80,000fr.  a  year  should  be  consi- 
dered necessary  for  medical  attendance  upon  a  monarch  who,  thank 
Heaven,  enjoyed  the  most  robust  health.  Why,  Louis  XVIIL, 
poor,  gouty,  broken  up  man  as  he  was,  doctored  himself  for  less. 
Then  4,268, OOOfr.  surely  seemed  a  rather  large  sum  to  allow  as 
pocket-money  for  a  sovereign,  who  rather  piqued  himself  on  the 
idea  of  possessing  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind.  Again,  people  could 
not  make  out  the  meaning  of  the  three  hundred  horses,  at  a  thousand 
crowns  a  head  a  year,  which  figured  in  the  estimates;  why  was  each 
of  these  horses  to  be  treated  as  well  as  a  counsellor  of  the  Cour 
Royale,  and  twice  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Institute?  Then, 
200,000fr.  for  Uveries !  this  was  a  tolerable  allowance  for  plush  and 
gold  lace,  considering  that  200,000fr.  a  year  would  pay  a  hundred 
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procureurs  du  rci  their  full  salaries,  or  angmeni  in  one-fifth 
the  grant  for  primary  instruction;  or  support,  at  the  zate  of 
eight  sous  a  day  each,  thirteen  hundred  and  eighty  poor  priaoners. 
*' What,"  exclaimed  the  Globe  St,  Simomen^  in  an  article  at  once 
witty  and  wise,  ^'  what  is  all  this?  Here  are  3,775 ,30Qfr.  per  an- 
num to  be  appropriated  to  the  personal  services  of  the  citizen  Idngl 
Here  is  a  king,  tne  chief  of  a  mercantile  and  manufiicturing  nation, 
for  such  it  has  now  become,  the  head  of  a  peaceful  bomgecisie,  sur- 
rounded altogether  by  men  trailing  sabres  and  clanking  spun." 

But  it  was  M.  de  Cormenin  who  assailed  the  pioject  inA.  the 
hardest  blows.  In  a  scries  of  letters  full  of  logic,  sound  sense,  elo- 
quence, refined  irony,  he  recalled  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
when  the  hero  of  I^y,  the  reputed  conqueror  of  Egypt,  the  pacifi- 
cator of  La  Vendee,  came  to  take  his  seat  on  the  consular  throne, 
he  and  his  two  colleagues  only  cost  France,  table  and  household 
expenses  included,  l,050,000fr.;  that  at  that  period,  the  Fiencih 
people,  the  terror  of  Pitt,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world,  were  not 
called  upon  to  pay  l,200,000fr.  per  annum,  for  the  one  d&gle  item 
of  heating  the  subterranean  furnaces  of  the  king's  kitchen.  He 
proved  that  the  civil  list  of  Charles  X.  himself,  did  not  extend 
beyond  ll,210,865fr.  deducting  debts  and  advances  to  be  re- 
paid, the  expenses  of  the  military  household,  and  all  the  offices 
which  the  revolution  of  July  had  abolished,  such  as  those  of  the 
master  of  the  horse,  the  master  of  the  buck-hounds,  a  certain  number 
of  pages,  the  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies,  &c.  He  Idiowed  that 
the  most  effectual  n^ethod  by  which  royalty  could  make  itself  re- 
spected, was  by  rendering  itself  useful;  that  to  endeavour  to  recom- 
mend the  civil  list  to  public  favour,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a 
sort  of  provident  bank,  always  open  to  the  appeal  of  the  unfortunate 
and  distressed,  was  a  miserable,  sophistical  aeception,  seerng  that 
it  is  the  people,  and  the  humbler  elates  of  the  people,  moreover,  who 
pay  the  great  bulk  of  the  civil  list,  and  that  it  is  a  meze  mockezy 
to  take  their  money  from  the  poor  under  the  pretence  of  doing 
them  good;  that  the  prince,  being  an  irresponsuJe  person,  cannot 
possibfy  be  a  better  or  more  competent  distributor  of  the  puUic 
money,  than  ministers  whose  responsibihty  affords  a  tolerable  gua- 
rantee for  the  honesty  of  their  management  of  such  a  trust;  that  a 
heavy  civil  Ust  can  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  support  in  idle- 
ncss  the  pack  of  bedizened  mendicants,  who  swarm  around  thrones; 
that  a  nation  is  enriched,  not  by  that  which  is  taken  firom  it,  Imt  by 
that  which  it  is  allowed  to  retain;  that  it  was  an  absurd  fidlaej  to 
represent  the  exaggerated  opulence  of  the  king  as  good  fiv  tacade, 
as  if  wealth  were  created  by  displacing  it,  and  as  if  the  flhopkeepers 
of  the  Rue  St.  Denis  were  the  whole  nation,  instead  of  the  natioa 
beinor  the  whole  body  of  tax-pa^rs,  the  peasants  of  Britnmy,  the 
shepherds  of  the  Alps,  the  graziers  of  Normandy,  the  labouzen  of 
Langucdoc,  the  operatives  of  Lyons,  Bourdeaux,  and  ManoUea; 
that,  lastly,  the  arts  benefit  less  by  the  ostentatious  patronige  of 
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a  prince,  whose  very  protection  tends  to  degrade  their  high  mis- 
aion,  than  by  the  lofty  inspirations  of  reUgion,  glory,  and  hberty. 

The  sensation  produced  by  the  pamphlets  of  M.  de  Cormenin  was 
vmveraal  and  lasting.  In  the  Chamber,  too,  the  debate  on  the  qnes- 
tkm  occupied  seveial  sitting;  a  hot  and  obstinate  debate,  wherein 
the  majesty  <^  royalty  was  irrevocably  compromised,  and  wherein  it 
was  thoroughly  evidenced  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  liberal  portion 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  royalty  itself  was  an  instrument  and  not  a  prmdple. 
*'  If  luxury  is  banished  from  the  palaces  of  the  king,''  said  M.  de 
Montalivet,  '*  it  will  soon  disappear  from  the  houses  of  the  subjects^* 
At  this  word  subjects,  the  assembly  quivered  with  indignation. 
*'The  men  who  make  kings,"  impetuously  exclaimed  M.  Ai&rschal, 
"  are  not  subjects."  The  minister  was  called  to  order,  by  cries  which 
iBBOimded  from  every  part  of  the  Chamber.  MM.  Cabet,  de  Ludre, 
Qerc  Lasalle,  and  Laboissiere,  energetically  demanded  from  M.  de 
Uontalivet  an  explanation  of  what  he  had  said.  "  Do  your  duty,'* 
flKcIaimed  a  series  of  voices,  addressing  the  president:  "  the  minister 
mast  be  called  to  order.  The  nation  has  been  outraged  by  him." 
"Go  on,  gentlemen!  go  on!"  said  the  keeper  oftne  seals,  half 
«hoked  with  agitation  and  fury,  and  well  ui^h  shaking  his  fists  at 
the  centre.  The  confusion  was  complete.  The  minister,  leaning 
asainst  the  marble  column  of  the  tribune,  affected  a  haughty  and 
disdainful  air.  The  president  for  some  time  stood  up,  incessantly 
nnging  his  bell,  but  nnding  himself  altogether  powerless  to  appease 
the  tumult,  he  at  length  put  on  his  hat.  The  sitting  was  declared 
suspended,  and  the  deputies  retired  in  disorder.  Next  morning,  al* 
most  the  whole  of  the  dynastic  press  thundered  forth  against  the 
insult  offered  by  M.  de  Montalivet  to  the  nation,  and  the  majority  of 
the  Chamber  having  voted  the  order  of  the  day  upon  this  incident, 
M.  Odilon  Barrot,  followed  by  a  hundred  and  four  members,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  conference  hall,  and  drew  up  a  formal  protest  against 
a  word,  irreconcileable,  he  said,  with  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  nation.  Nothing,  it  would  seem,  could  more  completely  than 
this  exhibit  the  disposition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  dominant  party 
with  reference  to  royalty;  yet,  in  tne  end,  the  Chamber  granted  to 
the  crown  all  that  had  been  demanded  on  its  behalf;  real  dotation, 
personal  dotation,  private  property;  it  even  allowed,  as  part  of  this 
civil  list,  the  sums  which  the  king  had  received  up  to  that  time, 
though  they  had  been  paid  him,  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  millions  a 
year,  instead  of  at  the  rate  of  the  modified  allowance;  a  dower  was 
assigned  to  the  queen,  in  the  event  of  her  husband's  decease,  and  the 
annual  dotation  of  the  heir  apparent  was  fixed  at  a  miUion  (40,000/.) 

Altogether  the  court  seemed  to  have  gained  a  brilliant  triumph. 
But  the  discussions  which  had  filled  the  journals,  the  redoubtable 
letters  of  M.  de  Cormenin,  the  long  and  animated  debates  with  which 
the  Chamber  had  resounded,  the  severe  animadversion  with  which 
a  former  minister,  M.  Dupont  de  TEure,  had  publicly  visited  pre- 
tensions, which  he  deemed  and  described  as  utterly  scandalous,  the 
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dissatisfaction  manifested  by  a  large  portion  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and, 
107  black  balls  found  in  the  ballot  urn,  all  this  placed  the  court  in 
the  position,  for  a  time,  of  having,  in  reality,  Gniflfered  a  defeat 
Those  who  had  chosen  to  adopt  the  monarchical  principle,  had  no 
sort  of  business  to  withhold  from  the  monarch  the  means  of  a  sump- 
tuous and  ostentatious  existence.  He  who  will  have  a  king,  must 
let  him  have  his  way. 

Other  affronts  befel  the  monarchical  principle.  While  the  press 
and  the  Chamber  were  discussing  in  no  measured  terms,  the  pecu- 
niary demands  of  the  court,  the  name  of  the  monarch,  by  a  melan* 
choly  coincidence,  was  being  bandied  about  in  a  court  of  justice  in 
connexion  with  that  of  the  baroness  de  Feuch^res.  Hie  family  of 
Kohan  had  attacked  the  validity  of  the  will,  which  nominated  the 
Due  d'Aumalc  universal  legatee  of  the  last  Cond^,  and  the  whole 
public  was  anxiously  watching  the  progress  of  this  judidal  contest 
jNcver  had  a  trial  excited  more  anxious  curiosity^  aroused  more  pas- 
sions, or  given  the  multitude,  ever  greedy  for  scandal,  a  closer  in* 
si^ht  into  the  mysteries  and  pollution  of  the  private  life  of  princes. 
Tiic  veil  which  covered  hideous  details  was  now  partially  drawn  aside. 
In  a  speech,  full  of  accusing  facts,  M.  Hennequin  unfolded  the  dis- 
gusting picture  of  the  acts  of  violence  and  fraud  which  had  embit- 
tered the  last  days  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  triumphed  over  h]» 
weakness.     From  a  contrast  between  the  sentiments  of  the  imhappy 

Srince,  and  the  tenour  of  the  will,  the  advocate  derived  what  ne 
eemed  a  proof  of  the  disposition  of  the  properly  as  it  stood,  having 
been  obtained  by  dishonourable,  by  unlawful  means;  in  the  impos- 
sibility of  suicide,  he  saw  the  proof  of  assassination.  The  respect  con- 
ventionally due  to  high  names  did  not  deter  him  from  following  up 
the  affair  into  all  its  recesses :  he  invoked  the  dose  investagation  of  all 
men  into  questions  of  tremendous  purport;  he  was  eloquent,  and, 
while  temperate,  inexorable.  Ere  long  tlie  people,  with  its  usual  im- 
petuosity, made  up  its  mind  to  sec  nothing  but  a  great  crime  in 
the  end  of  this  last  Conde,  whose  bleeding  spoils  were  thus  dis- 
puted in  its  presence.  M.  Hennequin  received  at  this  period,  from 
men  who  were  perfectly  imknown  to  him,  an  innumerable  quantity 
of  letters,  some  of  them  suggesting  a  new  argument,  others  com- 
plaining of  the  omission  or  weakemng  of  some  important  dicnm- 
stanccs,  but  all  of  them  congmtulating  and  encouraging  him.  M. 
Lavaux,  counsel  for  the  Baroness  de  Feucheres,  and  M.  Dnpan,  jun., 
counsel  for  the  Due  d'Aumale,  both  displayed  very  high  talent  in 
the  defence.  But,  imfortunatcly  it  was  remarked  that,  to  preciae  and 
clearly  stated  facts,  they  replied  sometimes  by  tortuous  explanatians 
which  did  not  meet  the  case,  sometimes  by  vague  recriminations,  in 
wliicli  they  did  not  always  contrive  to  keep  clear  even  of  penxnial 
abuse;  nor  was  the  public  in  any  degree  l^d  away  by  the  ddlfuUy 
managed  attempt  on  the  part  of  M.  Dupin,  jun.,  to  reptttsent  md 
process  as  a  mere  plot  got  up  by  the  legitimatists  against  the  Ddke  dC 
Orleans,  as  a  stratagem  suggested  by  the  envenomed  bate  of  part^, 
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in  a  word,  as  an  effort  of  vengeance  which  all  the  friends  of  the  re- 
volution of  1830  ou^ht  to  view  with  indication  and  contempt. 
That  the  legitimatists  nad  an  interest  in  the  tnal  was  manifest;  but  to 
-combat  facts  confirmed  hj  an  imposing  mass  of  evidence,  something 
else  was  wanted  than  a  brawling  appeal  to  popular  recollections  of 
the  month  of  July.  The  Rohans  lost  their  cause  before  the  j  udges ;  but, 
right  or  wrong,  they  gained  it  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion. 
An  imexpected  circumstance  arose  to  add  fresh  fuel  to  tne  ex- 
citement of  men's  minds.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  M.  Du- 
Iin,  jun.,  had  made  a  highly  eulogistic  reference  to  the  youth  of 
lOuis  Philippe.  The  Tribune  replied  to  this  by  a  bitter  article, 
in  which  it  gave  a  by  no  means  eulogistic  sketch  of  the  career  of 
Xouis  Philippe  of  Orleans,  dwelling  upon  his  proclamation  at  Tar- 
j»gona,  and  upon  the  command-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Catalonia, 
.which  was  given  him  by  the  governing  junta  of  Cadiz,  and  with- 
•drawn  from  him  at  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

M  Germain  Sarrut,  who  had  boldly  affixed  his  signature  to  this 
article,  was  forthwith  summoned  before  a  magistrate,  M.  Thomas. 
He  had  scarcely  entered  that  functionary's  room,  when  the  muni- 
cipal guards  were  ordered  to  take  him  into  custody.  "  I  change  your 
commons  to  appear  into  a  writ  of  commitment,"  said  the  magistrate 
to  M.  Sarrut. 

The  arrested  writer  immediately  appealed  to  public  opinion.  But 
the  government,  now  seeing  in  the  press  a  hostile  power,  which  it 
was  necessary,  at  whatever  cost,  to  get  the  better  of,  at  once  com- 
menced a  series  of  fierce  and  reiterated  attacks  upon  it.  Seizures, 
nearly  simultaneous,  were  made  upon  most  of  the  public  prints. 
The  Tribune  panted  beneath  the  weight  of  the  prosecutions  which, 
one  after  another,  were  directed  against  it:  having  lost  all  hope  of 
quelling  it,  the  minister  had  sworn  utterly  to  destroy  it.  The  witty 
editor  of  the  Caricature,  M.  Philippon,  and  the  author  of  the  poetical 
NemesiSj  M.  Barthelcmy,  were  in  like  manner  vigorously  proceeded 
against,  but  without  the  effect  of  crushing  the  pencil  of  the  one  or  the 
pen  of  the  other.  Dragged  before  a  court  of  justice,  the  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  the  People  was  condemned  to  fine  and  imprisonment, 
in  the  persons  of  MM.  Raspail,  Bonnias,  Gervais,  Thouret,  and 
Blanqui,  after  a  trial,  in  which  the  accused  loudly  reasserted  their 
principles,  and  their  determination  never  to  flinch  from  them ;  and 
threw  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  judges,  the  utter  contempt  which  they 
felt  for  them  and  their  master.  Strong  hate  thus  everywhere  mam- 
fested  itself,  active,  persevering,  indefatigable, 

Casimir  Perier  was  alike  amazed  and  furious  at  the  resistance  he 
encountered.  For  those  whom  he  had  selected  or  accepted  as  instru- 
ments, were  men  whose  passions  were  altogether  his  own,  the  im- 
plicit satellites  of  a  despotic  master,  the  unscrupulous  agents  of  an 
unscrupulous  policy.  M.  Persil,  a  bilious,  sour,  ferocious  man,  was 
attorney-general.  MM.  Vivien  and  Saulnier,  successively  removed 
from  the  prefectship  of  police,  were  now  replaced  by  M.  Gisquet,  a 
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man  who  trembled  before  Casimlr  P6rier,  and  whom  the  minister 
treated  as  one  who  belonged  to  him,  body  and  souL  In  a  word, 
authority,  regularly  besieged,  had  fortified  itself  aocordrogly  within 
its  place  of  strength ;  and  the  administration  might  very  well  be  re- 
garded as  an  army  sent  into  the  field  to  wage  fierce  war  with  the 
country. 

The  fault,  to  say  the  truth,  was  not  always  on  the  ride  of  power. 
The  opposition  often  unfairly  assailed  acts  of  the  government,  which 
were  of  great  utility,  nay,  sometimes  of  essential  necessity;  often  the 
magistracy  was  insulted  without,  provocation  by  men  who  mistook 
turbulence  for  courage,  vulgar  assurance  for  digni^.  Tteie  was 
war  in  the  state,  and  hatred  availed  itself  of  all  sorts  of  weapons. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  Casimir  Pdrier, 
firm  and  resolute  as  he  was,  would  in  the  end  have  secured  for  the 
bourgeoisie  domination  a  tranquil  existence,  if  the  expanrion  of  his 
ideas  had  corresponded  with  the  energy  of  his  will.  But  deficient  in 
grandeur  and  conception  and  in  the  capacity  for  dazzling  men's  minds 
by  great  results,  in  his  hands  power  assumed  extreme  violence  without 
acquiring  strength;  he  kept  the  public  in  a  state  of  breathless  excite- 
ment, but  he  inspired  no  respect ;  he  sought  to  reduce  every  thing  to 
a  condition  of  unquestioning  silence;  what  he  did  was  to  throw  eveiy 
thing  into  commotion.  His  policy  could  not  be  sanguinary  by  reason 
of  the  state  of  manners;  it  could  not  be  absolute  by  reason  of  the 
laws;  the  greater  arrogance  it  displayed,  therefore,  the  more  paltry 
and  contemptible  did  it  appear.  That  is  unskilful  j)ower  whicm  sets 
up  loftier  pretensions  than  it  has  resources  to  maintain.  This,  under 
(Jasimir  Perier,  was  the  government  blunder.  The  result  was,  that 
the  audacity  of  the  various  parties  in  opposition  grew  more  and  more 
daring;  and  authority,  finding  the  law  inadequate  for  the  suppresrion 
of  its  assailants,  was  fain  to  have  recourse  both  to  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings and  to  expedients  of  a  by  no  means  honourable  character.  Al- 
ready, at  the  kst  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Basdle,  the  pablic 
had  seen  a  party  of  young  people,  who  were  about  to  plant  the  tree 
of  liberty,  lellcd  to  the  earth  by  a  gang  of  labourers,  part  of  a  body 
whom  an  obscure  agent  of  police  had  formed  into  a  sort  of  blndgeon- 
men  rerimcnt,  with  the  pay  of  three  francs  a  day.  This  outrag|e, 
about  which  there  was  so  much  of  premeditation,  was  denounced  in 
the  chamber  by  MM.  Mauguin  and  Odilon  Barrot;  Casimir  Finer 
repelled  with  infinite  haughtiness  the  imputation  of  having  directed 
such  excesses.  But  admitting,  as  is  probable,  that  the  government 
had  had  no  hand  in  this  odious  machination,  the  work  of  political 
fanatics,  of  a  lower,  a  subaltern  class,  yet,  at  any  rate,  government 
was  open  to  the  reproach  of  having  taken  no  steps  to  mscover  the 
perpetrators  of  the  outrage,  of  not  having  ordered  a  strict  inquiiy 
Into  the  matter,  and  moreover  of  having  permitted  the  McmteBT 
officially  to  eulogise  the  zeal  which  the  bludgeon-men  had  displayed 
in  suppressing  the  emeute. 

In  other  respects  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power  wcie 
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becoming  more  inordinate  day  by  day;  arrests  of  writers  were 
becoming  multiplied;  men  who  bad  to  maintain  a  family  by  their 
pBTofessioiial  labours  were  torn  from  their  homes  by  night  on  the 
most  frivolous  informations;  incarcerated  preventively,  strictly  se^ 
daded  from  all  intercourse  with  those  bevond  their  prison  walls, 
these  imhappy  men  appeared  at  last  before  the  tribunal,  which 
lometimes  declared  them  innocent,  sometimes  condemned  them,  not 
ibr  the  imaginary  offence  which  had  been  made  the  pretext  for 
their  arrest,  but  for  offensive  words  wrung  from  them  by  their 
indignation  at  their  long,  unjust  imprisonment. 

The  press  almost  unanimously  lifted  up  its  voice  against  such 
flagrant  abuses;  its  remonstrances  were  disdained.  Armand  Carrel 
^hereupon  adopted  a  determination  that  will  for  ever  reflect  honour 
on  his  memory.  In  an  article,  signed  with  his  name,  he  proved 
that,  as  regarded  the  printing  and  publication  of  writings,  the  case 
i£Jlagrcunt  dJklit  existed  only  when  a  call  to  revolt,  to  a  speedy,  an 
immediate  levying  of  war  on  the  government,  was  printed  in  a 
place  known  beforehand  to  the  agents  of  the  authorities;  that  the 
flagrant  deUt  was  not  possible  on  the  part  of  the  periodical  press 
except  in  case  of  revolution;  that  there  was  not  one  of  the  writers 
.committed  to  prison  during  the  past  month,  of  whom  there  were 
grounds  for  saymg  that  he  had  been  surprised  in  Jlagrante  delicto; 
and  that  the  executive,  therefore,  had  rendered  itself  guilty  towards 
them  of  a  tyranny  which  each  of  them  ought  to  combat  with  all 
his  personal  energy.  The  article  concludea  with  this  intrepid  de- 
claration : 

"  It  shall  not  be  said  that  a  system  that  engaged  in  the  absurd, 
the  coimtless  prosecutions  that  fill  our  tribunals  with  their  brawling 
din;  that  permitted  the  confiscation  in  detail  exercised  upon  our  pro- 
perty by  the  post  and  the  crown  lawyers;  a  system,  imder  which  wri- 
ters are  disgraced,  while  awaiting  judgment,  by  being  coupled  with 
rogues,  or  are  killed  off  quietly  by  the  pestilential  miasmata  of  St. 
Pelagic,  shall  be  permitted  further  to  enrich  itself  with  an  unli- 
mited arbitrary  right,  bearing  the  name  oi jurisprudence  du  flagrant 
delit  Such  a  system  shall  not  with  our  consent  be  designated  hberty 
of  the  press.  A  usurpation  so  monstrous  shall  not  stand.  Ave 
should  be  criminal  were  we  to  suffer  it,  and  this  ministry  must  be 
made  to  know  tliat  a  single  man  of  stout  heart,  having  the  law  on 
his  side,  may  stake  his  life  on  equal  chances  not  only  against  that  of 
seven  or  eight  ministers,  but  against  all  the  interests  great  or  small 
that  should  imprudently  attach  themselves  to  the  destiny  of  such  a 
ministry.  It  is  a  Uttle  thing,  the  life  of  one  man,  slain  furtively  at 
the  comer  of  a  street  in  the  confusion  of  a  riot ;  but  the  Hfe  of  a  man 
of  honour,  who  should  be  slain  in  his  own  house  by  the  myrnudons 
of  M.  Perier,  wliilst  resisting  in  the  name  of  the  law — this  would 
not  be  a  Uttle  thing.  His  blood  would  cry  for  vengeance.  Let  the 
ministry  venture  this  stake,  and  perhaps  it  will  uot  win  the  game. 
The  writ  of  committal,  under  pretext  of  flagrant  delit,  cannot  be 
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legally  decreed  against  the  writers  of  the  periodical  press;  and  evety 
writer  possessed  with  a  sense  of  his  dignity  as  a  citizen  will  oppose 
law  to  lawlessness,  and  force  to  force,  it  is  a  duty:  come  what 
may. — Armand  Carrel." 

This  language,  so  firm  and  so  noble,  excited  the  most  livdy  en- 
thusiasm in  the  press.  M.  Cauchois  Lemaire  (who,  on  the  ere  of 
the  revolution  of  1830  had  so  boldly  invited  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  to 
lay  hold  on  the  crown)  condemned  in  eloquent  terms  the  system  on 
which  it  was  sought  to  rest  the  new  dynasty.  Almost  all  the  journals 
applauded;  iha  Journal  des  Dibats  itself  pronounced,  though  timidly, 
against  a  jurisprudence  so  generally  reprobated.  The  mortification 
of  Casimir  Perier  was  excessive:  he  caused  the  NaJtUmal  to  be 
seized,  and  prosecutions  were  Ukewise  ordered  against  two  journals 
which  had  energetically  seconded  its  declaration,  the  Mouvenwnt^ 
edited  by  M.  Achille  Koche,  and  the  Revolution  de  1830,  edited  by 
MM.  Charles  Reybaud  and  Antony  Thouret.  This  was  doing  too 
little:  but  the  ministers  knew  well  that  Armand  Carrel  was  the 
man  to  receive  with  his  pistols  on  the  table  any  a^nt  of  a  system 
that  defied  the  laws :  they  did  not  take  up  the  gauntlet  flung  to  them 
by  the  most  spirited  representative  of  the  republican  opinions. 

With  these  conflicts,  which  occupied  the  first  months  of  1832, 
were  mingled  strange  attempts  and  plots.  On  the  4tli  of  January, 
about  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  bell  of  Notre  Dame  was  heard  to  ring 
on  a  sudden.  The  keeper  of  the  towers  had  only  admitted  a  very 
small  number  of  persons  who  had  entered  two  and  two.  He  rushed 
up  the  staircase  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  but  had  scarcely 
ascended  twenty  steps  above  the  first  gallery,  when  he  heard  loud 
voices,  immediately  allowed  by  the  report  of  a  pistol.  The  keeper 
ran  down  again  with  the  speed  of  terror  to  inform  the  authorities. 
Soldiers  soon  arrived,  and  sergents  de  ville  took  the  way  to  the 
cathedral  in  all  haste  by  order  of  the  prefect  of  police,  who  had  been 
forewarned  of  the  affair.  The  towers  were  entered  and  examined, 
and  after  three  other  discharges,  which  wounded  no  one,  aix  indi- 
viduals were  arrested,  almost  all  of  them  mere  youths,  and  of  the 
humblest  condition.  One  of  them  named  Migne,  was  but  a  child. 
He  cried,  protested  his  innocence,  and  promised  to  confess  eveiy 
thing.  Whilst  his  captors  were  questioning  him,  a  fire  broke  out 
in  the  northern  tower.  It  was  extinguished,  although  the  flames 
had  already  risen  to  a  great  height.  Migne  declared  that  seven 
persons  had  entered  the  towers :  the  search  was  therefore  continued, 
and  for  a  long  time  fruitlessly.  At  nine  o'clock  several  municipal 
guards  having  gathered  at  a  window  looking  upon  the  gallerie  de 
la  Vierge,  they  thought  they  saw  a  man's  head  at  an  upper  window 
lighted  by  a  flambeau.  Ihey  rushed  into  the  belfrey,  and  found 
the  beams  on  fire.  The  night  was  cold,  and  the  wind  was  high, 
and  had  the  fire  remained  long  undiscovered,  it  would  probably  not 
have  been  got  under  without  difficulty.  The  men  pursued  their 
search  with  increased  activity.    They  were  very  much  incensed. 
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«nd  some  cried  out  he  must  be  killed.  Suddenly  a  man  stood  before 
them  on  th6  platform,  presented,  his  breast,  and  called  out  that  he 
mrrendered.  On  being  asked  what  he  was,  he  answered  emeutier* 
.  His  name  was  Consid^re. 

The  object  of  these  singular  conspirators  was  by  sounding  the 
•tocsin  to  give  the  signal  of  revolt  to  divers  groups  of  malecontents 
•scattered  over  the  capital  and  in  readiness  to  mardi. 

The  persons  arrested  were  imprisoned  and  brought  to  trial  two 
months  afterwards.  Their  enterprise  had  had  no  serious  consequences; 
-but  their  trial  was  of  great  importance  from  the  light  it  cast  on 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  police.  It  resulted  in  fact  from  the  exami- 
.nation  of  the  prisoners,  and  from  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  that 
4he  police  had  been  informed  of  the  plot  several  days  before- 
hand, both  by  a  letter  from  General  Darriule,  who  had  received  the 
denunciations  made  by  an  obscure  agent  named  Mathis,  and  by  the 
disclosures  made  by  a  galirien  named  Pemot.  Now  no  precaution 
l)yad  been  taken  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  plot,  though  all 
:that  was  requisite  to  this  end  was  to  lock  the  doors  of  the  towers. 
It  even  appeared  incontestable  that  M.  Carher,  chief  of  the  mu- 
nicipal police,  had  told  Gilbert  the  keeper  of  the  towers,  he  need 
not  entertain  any  uneasiness.  Other  strange  circumstances  were 
prominently  displayed  by  this  trial.  Thus  the  news  of  the  con- 
spiracy had  been  announced  in  the  Enghsh  newspaper  the  Times^ 
by  a  letter  from  Paris  dated  January  3.  Even  before  the  agents 
^the  public  force  had  entered  the  towers,  they  talked  among  mem- 
:8elves  of  a  barricade  really  erected  by  the  accused.  At  tne  mo- 
ment of  Gonsid&re's  arrest,  a  sergeant  smelled  his  hands  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  had  not  an  odour  of  essence,  whence  the  conclu- 
«on  might  be  drawn,  that  this  special  fact  of  a  bottle  of  essence 
having  been  carried  into  the  towers,  was  not  unknown  to  the 
police.  Lastly,  on  the  4th  of  January,  as  if  to  facIUtate  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plot,  the  ringer  had  quitted  the  towers  without  per- 
mission at  ten  o'clock  in  tne  morning,  and  his  wife  on  that  day  did 
not  take  his  place,  contrary  to  her  previous  invariable  custom. 

The  advocates  for  the  accused  fastened  on  these  last  circumstances 
to  shift  upon  the  authorities  the  accusation  that  hung  over  their 
clients.  They  reproached  the  police  for  its  shameful  practice  of  pre- 
ferring the  system  of  cure  to  that  of  prevention.  They  inveigned 
against  that  tricky  policy,  the  object  of  which  is,  by  itself  stirring 
up  disturbances  by  secret  arts  and  skulking  agents,  to  render  all  op- 

Sosition  odious,  and  to  rally  round  the  government,  through  the  in- 
uence  of  fear,  all  the  interests  friendly  to  peace  and  quiet. 
These  attacks  were  justified  in  the  special  instance  to  which  they  ap- 
plied ;  for  it  is  certain  that  in  this  case  the  police  could,  without  incon- 
venience, without  difficulty  or  noise,  have  frustrated  projects,  the  scope 
of  which,  moreover,  was  null.  But  it  is  just  to  own,  that  in  a  corrupt 

•  A  newly  coined  word,  equiyalent  to  riot  maker. 
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societj,  and  under  the  swaj  of  viciooa  institutlonB,  a  syBtem  of  pine  prep 
venlion  would  often  leave  the  ooyemmentnak^beforeitBeneimeB.  To 
give  conspirators  notice  that  tnej  are  watched,  and  ^t  their  plans  are 
known,  is  what  the  police  could  not  do  without  thereby  inviting  them 
to  take  better  measures,  and  putting  itself  at  their  mercy.  ^  It  could 
not  arrest  them  before  any  overt  act  had  been  committed  without  ex- 
posing itself  to  pernicious  mistakes,  and  subjecting  itself  to  the  iOp 
proac£  of  deali^  with  impatient  and  brutal  arbitrary  force  towards 
citizens  suspected  on  light  grounds.  But  in  the  affior  of  the  towen 
of  Notre  Dame,  the  poucc  was  not  only  accused  of  holding  out  n^ir 
tive  temptations  to  the  conspirators,  but  of  having  directly  instigated 
them  through  one  of  its  agents.  M.  Dupont  stated,  in  his  eloquent 
and  animated  speech,  how  Pcmot  had  abused  the  ignorance  and  des- 
titution of  two  young  men  to  excite  them  to  revolt.  He  lejgze- 
eented  him  making  a  parade  of  his  hatred  to  the  »>vemment,  talkmg 
of  the  capital  as  ready  to  rise  at  the  sound  of  the  tocan,  giving  a 
workman  seditious  articles  to  read,  adding  to  them  perfidious  com- 
mentaries of  his  own,  and  labouring,  with  all  his  might,  to  seduce 
the  wretches  he  intended  to  betray. 

Such  were  tlie  facts  ofiered  by  the  advocate  to  the  judgment  of 
the  public.  Already,  moreover,  in  the  course  of  the  examinations, 
the  system  denounced  by  M.  Dupont  had  been  in  part  avowed.  The 
head  of  the  municipal  police,  having  been  summoned  before  the 
judges,  had  not  hesitated  to  say,  "I  have  found  means  to  disox^ 
gamze  the  secret  societies;  namely,  by  pointing  out  the  most  vehe- 
ment of  their  members  as  spies,  in  consequence  of  which  they  have 
been  beaten  on  the  quays  by  men  of  their  own  parly." 

It  was  impossible  but  that  statements  of  this  nature  should  make 
a  deep  impression  on  the  jury.  Five  of  the  accused  were  acquitted; 
three  others  were  declared  guilty,  but  only  of  a  misdemeanour,  in 
not  having  made  disclosures;  and  though  they  were  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment, it  was  less  on  account  of  the  plot  than  of  their  arrogant 
conduct  before  the  judges.  Melancholy  lessons  were  taught  by  this 
affair:  the  measure  of  a  government's  strength  is  the  morality  of  the 
means  it  employs  to  defend  itself. 

A  conspiracy  of  a  far  difierent  and  more  serious  nature  at  the  same 
period  threatened  all  the  constituted  authorities.  We  have  mentioned 
the  ambitious  hopes  cherished  by  the  exiled  Duchess  de  Bern.  A 
levy  of  arms  in  La  Vendee,  and  a  rising  in  the  provinces  of  the  south, 
would,  doubtless,  have  not  been  enough  to  open  a  path  to  the  throne 
for  the  son  of  that  princess;  it  was  essential tliat  P^ris  too  should  arm 
in  the  cause  of  the  elder  Bourbons.  Some  pecuniary  assistance  dis- 
tributed in  the  name  of  the  Duchess  de  Bern  amon^  destitute  work- 
men and  old  servants  of  the  proscribed  royal  famify,  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  conspiracy,  by  showing  how  much  might  lie  expected  from 
the  gratitude  of  a  people  and  from  its  misery.  A  physician,  a  man 
of  intellect  and  resolution,  took  the  first  step.  His  pro&won  brought 
him  in  contact  with  a  great  number  of  men  whom  the  revolution  of 
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July  had  ruined  or  deceived :  lie  made  trial  on  them  of  the  influence 
acquired  by  acts  of  kindness,  and  when  he  had  es^lored  all  the  possible 
disorders,  all  the  germs  of  revolt  latent  in  a  sunering  society  misup- 
ported  by  faith,  he  opened  his  mind  to  some  finends.  A  plan  was 
laid  down.  Twelve  leaders  were  appointed  for  the  twelve  arrondisse- 
ments  of  Paris.  Each  of  these  was  to  convey  the  orders  issued  by 
the  central  body  to  four  lieutenants,  each  of  whom  commanded  a 
brigade  of  ten  men,  and  every  member  of  a  brigade  was  to  be  em- 
ployed in  enroUing  secondary  conspirators,  who  were  to  be  made 
aabservient  to  the  success  of  schemes  imknown  to  most  among  them. 
As  the  strength  of  the  legitimatist  party  consisted  in  its  wealth, 
money  became  the  moving  power  of  this  conspiracy.  A  fund  was 
formed  from  the  proceeds  of  sundry  subscriptions,  aided  by  rather  con- 
oderable  sums  brought  from  Italy  by  an  agent  of  the  Duchess  de 
Berri,  who  was  attached  to  the  household  of  Marshal  Bourmont.  A 
system  of  tampering  with  men's  allegiance  was,  thereupon,  begun  on  a 
vast  scale.  Money,  liowever,  was  not  so  much  employed  in  the  regular 
payment  of  recruits  as  in  giving  the  recruiters  the  means  of  coming 
in  contact  with  people  of  the  lower  class  in  parties  of  pleasure,  where 
Iialf  hints  could  be  thrown  out,  and  the  commonplace  arts  of  seduc- 
/tion  could  be  practised.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  many  poor  work- 
men entered  into  the  conspiracy  without  having  received  any  more 
pecuniary  advances  than  their  extreme  destitution  rendered  strictly 
indispensable,  or  than  merely  compensated  them  for  their  loss  of 
time.  Still  it  is  a  feet,  that  distributions  of  money  were  made  among 
the  distressed,  and  in  a  manner  that  placed,  in  a  glaring  light,  the 
shameful  neglect  in  which  the  poor  were  allowed  to  pine.  But  whilst 
alleviating  hopeless  distress,  the  chief  conspirators  did  not  forget  to 
hold  out  the  bait  of  alluring  promises  to  greedy  ambition;  and  in  a 
short  while  they  had  a  little  army  ready  to  brinff  into  the  field.  The 
fall  of  Charles  X.  had  caused  the  discharge  of  the  garde  royale,  and 
the  change  of  a  numerous  body  of  domestics :  the  conspiracy  enrolled 
as  recruits  many  oflSccrs  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  ffarde 
royale,  and  almost  all  those  who  had  formerly  held  subaltern  posts 
in  the  royal  household,  from  which  they  had  been  suddenly  dis- 
missed; and  to  these  were  added  servants  still  in  employment,  who 
were  prompted  purely  by  attachment  to  the  fallen  dynasty.  Many 
of  the  gendarmes  des  cJiasses  and  gardes  forestiers  were  also  gained 
over.  The  conspirators  contrived  even  to  gain  confederates  m  the 
fourth  company  of  veteran  non-commissioned  officers,  in  a  regiment 
of  the  Hne  in  garrison  at  Courbevoie,  and  in  a  dragoon  regiment 
quartered  in  Paris,  in  the  Rue  du  Petit  Muse.  A  marshal  of  France, 
well  known  for  his  attachment  to  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  and 
four  quartermasters,  composed  the  central  staff,  as  it  were,  of  the 
conspiracy,  which  was  even  entered  into  by  a  Bonapartist  generaL 
"  Let  us  overturn  the  government,"  said  the  latter;  **  we  will  then 
leave  it  to  the  nation  to  decide  between  the  successor  of  Charles  X. 
and  that  of  the  Emperor." 
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Thus  supported,  the  conspiracy  spread  with  extreme  rapidity. 
An  active  propaganda  was  at  work,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  the 
surrounding  communes,  in  St.  Germain,  Meudon,  Clamart,  Ver- 
sailles, and  Vincennes.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  indis- 
cretions should  not  be  committed,  and  that  the  police  should  not 
come  at  last  to  discover  through  its  agents,  a  plot  that  had  such  nu- 
merous ramifications.  In  consequence  however  of  the  multiplied 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  which  the  plan  of  organization  adopted 
allowed  of,  the  authorities  could  only  obtain  very  vague  and  incom- 
plete informations,  which  left  them  without  the  means  of  fastening 
on  those  persons  whom  it  was,  above  all,  important  for  them  to 
know  and  lay  their  hands  on.  Several  agents  of  the  police,  more- 
over, were  sincerely  devoted  to  the  success  of  the  plot,  so  that  the 
conspirators  had  thereby  the  means  of  counteracting  the  manoeuvres 
employed  against  them.  Add  to  this,  that  in  order  to  prevent  dis- 
closures, it  had  been  industriously  spread  abroad  that  any  informer, 
known  as  such,  might  expect  the  dagger. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  among  a  motley  herd  of  conspimtors,  some  of 
whom  were  of  very  high  standing  in  society^  the  men  of  most  ob- 
scure station  were  distinguished  for  their  fidelity,  resolution,  disin- 
terestedness, and  zeal.  Among  the  latter  was  a  bootmaker  named 
Louis  Poncclet.  Incensed  at  the  results  of  a  revolution  by  which 
the  people  had  profited  so  little,  he  was  ready  to  fight  for  legitimacy, 
after  having  gallantly  fought  against  it  in  1830.  In  every  trying 
emergency  the  inequality  of  rank  disappears,  and  gives  place  to  the 
inequality  of  courage :  Poncelet  was  not  long  in  acquiring  that  im- 
portance among  the  conspirators  which  peril  assij?ns  to  audacity. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Marshal  of  Fiance,  whose 
co-operation  was  reckoned  on  for  the  day  after  a  successful  blow, 
and  the  marshal  said  to  liim:  ''  When  you  go  up  into  the  Hdtel  de 
Yille,  I  shall  be  in  the  saddle,  you  may  rely  on  it,  and  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  place  myself  at  the  head  of  the  provisional  government." 
Meanwhile  the  report  had  gone  abroad,  that  a  grand  ball  was  to 
take  place  at  the  court  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  February.  The 
opportunity  was  a  good  one  for  the  conspirators,  for  they  had 
accomplices  even  among  the  domestics  of  the  palace,  they  were  in 
possession  of  five  keys  to  the  gates  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuilciies, 
and  they  had  been  promised  admission  into  the  Louvre.  It  was 
settled,  then,  that  on  the  night  in  question,  some  should  assemble 
by  detachments  in  various  parts  of  the  capital,  and  march  to  the 
palace  upon  the  concerted  signal ;  whilst  others,  stealing  along  through 
the  dark  alleys  leading  to  the  Louvre,  should  make  their  way  into 
the  picture-gallery,  burst  into  the  ball-room,  and  seize  the  royal 
famiry  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  caused  by  this  imexpected 
attack.  Hand-grenades  were  to  be  thrown  among  the  carriages 
standing  at  the  palace  gates,  and  caltrops  were  to  be  scattered  over 
the  ground  under  the  horses^  feet.  It  was  diought  probable  that 
preparations  for  fireworks  would  be  made  in  the  Sa&  de  ^peetade^ 
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SO  that  by  setting  the  whole  apparatus  on  fire  at  once,  the  confusion 
could  be  greatly  augmented.  This  plan  was  definitively  agreed  on 
by  the  principal  leaders  in  the  Rue  Taranne,  and  Poncelet  was 
specially  appointed  to  head  the  attack  on  the  Louvre. 

But  an  mtrigue  was  on  foot  in  the  heart  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  expected  victory  were  already  the  objects  of  jealous 
anticipations.  The  agent  who  had  represented  mmself  as  the 
locum  tenens  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  wanted  to  put  aside  the 
Marshal  of  France,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and  have  the  con* 
spirators  proclaim  the  name  of  another  marshal  to  whom  he  was 
particularly  attached.  Overtures  to  this  effect  were  made  to  Pon- 
celet, backed  by  the  most  brilliant  offers,  for  himself  if  he  survived, 
and  for  his  children  if  he  fell.  But  he  steadily  rejected  them 
all,  not  choosing  to  withdraw  his  confidence  fii-om  a  person  he 
had  judged  worthy  of  it.  From  that  moment  all  unity  of  purpose 
vanished,  and  where  the  conspiracy  should  have  foimd  support,  it 
met  only  with  hindrances.     Before  the  day  fixed  on  for  the  ex-. 

{losion  of  the  plot,  Poncelet  applied  for  some  muskets  to  a  certain 
)ermenon.  !rreliminaries  were  settled,  and  an  appointment  was 
made  for  the  next  day.  But  on  the  1st  of  February,  those  of  the 
conspirators  who  had  resolved  to  frustrate  or  postpone  the  plot, 
drew  Poncelet  into  a  secret  council,  where  they  contrived  to  de- 
tain him  under  various  pretences.  Dermenon,  who  had  had  some 
intimation  of  a  carlist  conspiracy,  became  very  uneasy  at  not  seeing 
Poncelet  make  his  appearance.  He  feared  he  had  been  made  the 
dupe  of  a  spy;  he  spoke  of  the  suspicious  negotiation  he  had 
been  led  into  to  the  gun-maker  who  was  to  furnish  him  with 
the  muskets  required;  and  the  latter  immediately  hurried  him 
away  to  the  prefect  of  police.  M.  Glsquet,  who  had  been  several 
times  duped  with  false  informations,  which  the  conspirators  had 
caused  him  to  receive  through  agents  who  played  him  false,  at 
first  manifested  great  incredulity,  and  chose  to  wait  for  more  ample 
information. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  critical  hour  arrived  for 
the  conspirators.  The  various  brigades  assembled  as  agreed  on  in 
their  respective  quarters.  They  comprised  from  two  thousand  five 
hundred  to  three  thousand  men.  Tliere  were  groups  at  the  Obser- 
vatory, at  the  Barrieres  de  TEtoile  and  du  Roule,  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  at  the  Bastile,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  along  the 
Canal  St.  Martin,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  several  stores  of 
arms,  plans  of  which  had  been  taken,  and  means  of  entering  them 
without  difficulty  procured.  A  considerable  number  of  woodrangers 
(garde  forestiers)  were  at  the  barriers,  armed  each  with  a  double- 
barrelled  gun.  Poncelet  on  his  part,  had  gone  to  a  restaurateur's  in  the 
Rue  des  Prouvaires,  and  had  ordered  supper  for  a  large  party,  deposit- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  bank-note  for  a  thousand  francs.  The  principal 
conspirators  alone  were  to  assemble  at  this  restaurateur's:  Ponce- 
let's  surprise  was  therefore  extreme,  when  numbers  of  the  conpira- 
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tors  whose  place  was  elsewhere,  came  thither  to  him  one  after  another. 
"  All  is  lost,"  said  one.  "The  orders  ^ven  us  have  been  counter- 
manded." "  The  money  I  expected,"  said  another,  "  has  not  reached 
me ;  my  men  cannot  with  safety  stand  in  the  street  waiting  for  the  mg- 
nal."  "  The  leader  I  had  told  my  men  to  expect,"  said  a  third,  "  has 
not  yet  made  his  appearance.  Iney  are  losing  patience,  and  take  me 
for  a  traitor.  What  is  to  be  done?"  Poncelct  guessed  who  it  was  that 
had  marred  the  plot,  but  how  could  he  retreat?  At  eleven  at  night 
a  hundred  of  the  conspirators  were  assembled  in  the  Rue  des  Prou- 
voircs.  There  were  men  of  determination  among  them,  and  sen- 
tinels were  posted  at  the  door  of  the  house.  But  the  police  had 
received  the  most  accurate  details  as  to  the  bargain  concmded  with 
Dermenon ;  it  knew  that  6000  francs  had  been  paid  him^  and  M. 
Gisquct  directed  him  to  deliver  a  certain  number  of  arms.  Accord- 
ingly about  midnight  a  hackney  coach  containing  seventeen  moskets 
stopped  before  the  restaurant's  in  the  Rue  des  Prouvaires.  The 
arms  were  distributed.  Poncclet  went  out,  and  returned  a  moment 
afterwards  with  two  pistols  in  his  girdle.  The  minds  of  the  con- 
spirators were  ^vrought  up  to  a  high  pitch,  and  the  decisive  moment 
was  approaching,  when  all  at  once  the  street  was  filled  with  muni- 
cipal guards  and  sergents  de  ville.  The  house  was  surrounded  and 
entered.  The  leader  of  the  conspirators  advanced,  and  seeing  a  <er- 
gent  de  ville  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword,  he  blew  the  man's  brains 
out  "vvitli  a  pistol.  His  accomplices  could  make  no  use  of  their  mus- 
kets which  were  not  in  a  serviceable  condition.  One  of  the  con- 
spirators was  stabbed  with  a  bayonet,  the  others  were  arrested.  Be- 
sides the  muskets,  there  were  found  in  the  house,  balls,  cartiid^, 
and  three  of  the  keys  intended  for  opening  the  gates  of  the  Tuilenes. 
Poncclet  was  searched;  he  had  140  francs  in  silver  in  his  pocket,  and 
7000  francs  in  bank-notes  in  the  lining  of  his  boots.  He  had  dis- 
bursed 1800  francs  on  the  1st  of  February,  and  had  had  the  hand- 
ling of  enormous  sums  during  the  five  preceding  days. 

As  for  the  detocluncnts  scattered  over  the  capital,  most  of  them 
liad  long  dispersed,  whether  in  obedience  to  counter  orders,  or  firom 
impatience,  distrust,  and  weariness.  As  the  conspirators  had  ob- 
tained the  password,  and  had  made  known  to  the  police  that  they 
intended  to  turn  out  false  patrols  into  the  streets,  the  authorities 
were  afraid  of  emplojring  the  national  guard,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  ordering  municipal  guards  and  sergents  de  vWe  to  four 
spots.  But  the  gatherings  melted  away  at  their  approach  without 
any  attempt  at  a  conflict,  which  indeed  had  been  rendered  impossible 
by  counter-orders,  mistakes,  and  defections. 

The  carriages  which  traversed  Pans  that  night  in  great  numbers 
were  all  opened  and  searched  by  order  of  the  police,  whose  agents 
not  only  arrested  men  whom  they  found  aimed  with  swor£  or 
pistols,  but  even  citizens  returning  home  from  some  innocent  par^ 
of  pleasure,  and  young  men  coming  from  a  ball  in  dancinff-snoes. 
The  innocent  were  indiscriminately  hurried  away  along  with  the 
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guilty,  and  dragged  to  the  dep6t  of  the  prefecture,  with  abusive 
Janguage  and  blows,  having  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  host  of 
gpies,  nlled  with  the  base  fuiy  of  minds  undisciplined,  and  panona 
imoontroUed  by  intellect 

Paris  was  very  mueh  astonished,  on  awaldng  next  morning,  to 
liear  of  the  events  that  had  occurred  during  the  night  They  had 
not  been  foretold  by  those  low  rumours  that  usually  prepare  men's 
minds  for  the  commg  of  memorable  things.  AH  parties  therefore 
agreed  in  considering  the  conspiracy  of  the  Rue  dcs  Prouvaires  as  a 
mad  scheme.  The  republicans  took  advanta^  of  it  to  jeer  at  the 
iUusdons  of  an  aristocracy,  whose  pride  so  obstinately  survived  its  re- 
aources.  The  partisans  of  the  existing  order  of  things  knew  no  end 
of  insulting  the  weakness  of  their  adversaries.  'Ine  legitimatista 
themselves  hastened  to  heap  their  scorn  upon  the  rashness  of  the  con- 
spirators, who,  not  having  succeeded,  met  with  contempt  at  the  hands 
of  those  who,  imder  the  contrary  circumstances,  would  have  been 
their  accomplices.  As  for  the  police,  it  did  not  fail  to  plume  itself  on 
its  foresight.  Yet  it  had  scarcely  known  any  thing  of  the  plot;  it 
had  neither  detected  its  origin  nor  its  secret  organization;  it  did  not 
know  its  leaders,  nor  justly  appreciate  its  importance.  Subsequent 
disclosures,  it  is  true,  made  known  to  it  things  of  which  it  was  ut- 
terly ignorant  at  the  time  of  the  arrest  of  Poncelet  and  his  comrades; 
but  the  most  important  secrets  had  been  so  well  kept,  that  most  of 
the  leaders  escaped  the  pursuits  of  justice;  and  those  who  were  sub- 
sequently convicted  were  so  on  totally  incomplete  proofs,  or  even, 
like  M.  Charbonnier  de  la  Guesnene,  on  depositions  deserving  of 
little  credit,  and  contradicted  by  evidence  of  the  greatest  weight. 
Names  of  importance  figured  in  this  trial,  such  as  those  of  the  Due 
de  Bellune,  (rencral  Montholon,  the  Due  de  Riviere,  the  Baron  de 
Mestre,  the  Comtes  de  Fourmont,  de  Brulard,  and  de  Floirac,  and 
the  Comtesse  de  Serionne.  The  demeanour  of  the  accused  was  in 
general  spirited.  Poncelet  was  particularly  noticed  for  the  honour- 
able manner  in  which  he  shaped  his  replies,  so  as  not  to  compromise 
his  accomplices,  though  he  paid  little  heed  to  his  own  danger. 

A  foreign  event,  as  serious  as  unexpected,  in  some  degree  drew 
oflF  attention  from  these  intestine  quarrels.  We  have  seen,  in  the 
preceding  book,  how  Austria  had  invaded  Italy,  in  contempt  of  the 
declarations  of  France,  and  how  Romagna  had  again  fallen  under  the 
yoke  of  the  court  of  Rome.  The  grief  of  the  Italians  had  at  first  been 
digested  in  sullen  silence.  But  revolt  was  in  their  hearts,  and  the 
first  war  cry  uttered  in  Bologna  might  once  more  plimge  diplomacy 
into  the  embarrassments  from  which  it  had  escaped  with  so  much  dif- 
ficulty. The  great  powers  felt  that,  in  order  to  secure  tranquillity 
in  the  pope's  dominions,  it  was  indispensable  to  yield,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  the  just  desires  of  the  inhabitants. 

Notliing,  in  fact,  could  be  sadder  than  the  condition  of  central 
Italy  at  tms  period;  a  theocracy  unsustained  by  faith,  and  reduced  to 
rely  on  mere  force;  authority  m  the  hands  of  ignorant,  corrupt  pre» 
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ktes  who  did  not  even  think  themselves  bound  to  practise  that  hypocrisy 
which  is  the  modesty  of  vice;  no  stability  in  the  laws;  the  pubhc 
treasury  in  some  sort  given  up  to  pillage;  taxes  changed  or  aug- 
mented at  the  caprice  of  the  sovereign;  nonours  refused  to  science; 
the  genius  of  industry  deprived  of  encouragement  and  sustenance; 
no  respect  for  intellectual  freedom,  for  the  dignity  of  man ;  in  a  word, 
no  public  life. 

In  tliis  state  of  things  the  five  jrreat  powers,  at  the  request  of  France 
and  Austria,  had  thought  fit  to  interfere  pacifically  between  the  pope 
and  his  subjects.  They  made  known  to  the  holy  see,  by  a  note  dated 
May  21,  1831,  that  the  best  means  of  re-establishing  tranquillity  in 
Italy,  and  sparing  Europe  the  danger  of  fresh  commotions,  was  to 
introduce  into  the  Roman  states  some  of  the  reforms  so  impatiently 
longed  for.  Tliat  the  principle  of  popular  election  should  be  admitted 
as  the  foundation  of  the  communal  and  provincial  assemblies,  that  a 
central  junta  should  be  entrusted  with  the  revision  of  all  branches  of 
the  administration,  that  laymen  should  be  admitted  to  all  offices  of 
state,  that  a  council  of  state  should  be  instituted,  and  that  care  should 
be  taken  to  compose  it  of  the  most  notable  citizens;  such  were  the 
measures  recommended  to  the  pope  in  the  note  presented  by  the 
ambassadors  of  France,  England,  Austiia,  Prussia,  and'Rusaa. 

Gregory  XVI.  replied  to  this  advice  by  an  edict,  in  which  ho 
merely  declared  that  thenceforth  the  nomination  of  the  councils 
should  belong  to  the  chief  of  each  province;  that  no  proposition 
should  be  discussed  in  the  council  without  having  been  previously 
laid  before  the  superior  authorities;  and  that  it  should  always  be 
optional  with  the  legate  of  the  province  to  confirm  or  not  the 
minutes  of  the  council's  proceeding.  The  same  edict  stated  that 
laymen  should  be  excluded  from  the  government  of  the  legations, 
and  that  each  province  mlrfit  be  declared  a  legation.  Thus  Gregory 
XVI.  rejected  the  principe  of  popular  election,  die  institution  of  a 
ccnmcil  of  state,  and  the  participation  of  laymen  in  the  management 
of  public  afilxirs.  This  was  acting  at  variance  on  every  point  with 
the  suggestions  in  the  memorandum  of  the  powers. 

Tlie  dissatisfaction  of  the  pojxi's  subjects  was  the  keener  from  tlie 
hopes  they  had  indulged.  So  ahirming  was  the  indignation  in  Ro- 
magna,  that  the  prolcgatos  durst  not  publish  the  edict  in  their  pro- 
vinces. But  what  carried  pubhc  exasperation  to  the  highest  pitch 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  increase  of  taxation,  on  the  other  the  pub- 
Uaition  of  five  regulations,  which,  under  pretext  of  ameliorating  the 
civil  and  criminal  procedure,  ratified  among  other  abuses  the  en- 
croachments of  the  ecclesiastical  on  the  civil  tribunals,  sanctified  all 
tlie  privileges  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  laid  it  down  by  a  speml 

f)rovision  fliat  for  the  same  oftcncc  priests  should  be  subjected  to  a 
ess  Fcvere  penalty  than  laymen,  and,  lastly,  retained  and  continued 
that  antiquated  and  savage  tyranny,  the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition. 
Order,  however,  had  hitherto  been  rigidly  preserved  by  the  civic 
guard  and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  disturb  it,  when  it  became 
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known  that  paid  troops  were  putting  themselves  in  motion  to  occupy 
the  provinces.  They  consisted  in  great  part  of  brigands  assembled 
in  the  environs  of  Rome.  The  news  of  their  entry  into  Rimini  and 
of  the  excesses  they  committed  there  was  soon  spread.  At  the  same 
time  a  conspiracy  was  talked  of  as  having  been  entered  into  by 
priests,  having  for  its  purpose  the  assassination  of  the  leaders  of  the 
liberal  party.  Seized  at  once  with  rage  and  terror,  the  people  flew 
to  arms,  whilst  delegates  set  out  in  all  haste  from  Bologna  to  request 
thepope to  recall  the  soldiers. 

Tiie  delegates  were  at  first  favourably  received,  and  their  return 
revived  the  hopes  of  the  unfortunate  Italians.  Petitions  were  got 
up  and  signed  Dy  the  most  respectable  men,  pointing  out  the  abuses 
of  the  new  regulations,  the  execution  of  which  was  suspended  in 
consequence  by  the  authorities  of  each  legation.  Again,  Cardinal 
Bemetti  had  written  that  deputies  would  be  allowed  to  set  forth  the 
wishes  of  the  several  populations,  and  the  prolegates  of  Bologna, 
Ravenna,  and  Forli,  had  themselves  pointed  out  in  what  manner  the 
election  was  to  take  place.  But  all  at  once  the  scene  changes.  The 
court  of  Rome  gives  notice  that  it  highly  disapproves  of  all  these 
proceedings;  that  no  deputation  will  be  received;  that  the  institu- 
tions granted  by  the  pope  are  excellent;  and  that  people  must  sub- 
mit to  them.  A  loan,  realised  with  the  aid  of  Austria,  explained 
this  imperious  language,  which  was  about  to  be  backed  by  a  force  of 
five  thousand  bandits. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1832,  Cardinal  Bemetti  notified  to  the 
representatives  of  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  his  holi- 
ness's  determination  to  send  his  troops  into  the  legations,  and  to  dis- 
solve the  civic  guards.  England  strongly  reprobated  this  conduct 
on  the  pope's  part.  The  otner  powers,  on  the  contrary,  agreed  in 
their  rephes  in  extolling  the  wisdom  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  in 
blaming  the  inhabitants  of  Romagna,  whom  they  abandoned  to  his 
vengeance  as  ingrates  and  rebels.  *'  Should  it  happen,"  said  the  am- 
bassador of  France,  M.  de  St.  Aulaire,  "  that  a  criminal  resistance 
should  be  offered  to  the  troops  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  wholly  pa- 
cific task,  and  in  the  execution  of  their  sovereign's  orders;  and 
should  some  factious  men  dare  to  commence  a  civil  war,  as  incon- 
siderate in  its  aim  as  pernicious  in  its  results,  the  undersigned  does  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  these  men  would  be  considered  by  the  French 
government  as  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  general  peace." 
The  language  of  the  ambassadors  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
was  not  less  significant :  they  all  promised  the  pope  the  aid  of  their 
respective  courts,  in  case  his  orders  should  not  meet  with  '*  imme- 
diate and  unconditional  submission." 

On  reading  these  replies,  published  in  the  official  journal  of  Rome, 
the  people  of  Romagna  were  amazed  and  desperate,  and  thev  en- 
couraged each  other  to  resistance.  Some  still  talked  of  yielding  to  force ; 
but  the  majority  would  listen  to  nothing  but  the  promptings  of  their 
indignation.     They  pointed  out  how,  not  content  with  seeking  to 
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oppress  them,  their  enemies  calumniated  them  likewiae.  Had  they 
not  been  called  frantic,  factious  men,  even  in  the  note  of  the  repre* 
Bentative  of  France,  of  the  France  of  July?  And  why?  Surely 
it  was  not  because  ihey  had  refused  to  wear  the  pontifiod  cockade: 
no  order  to  that  effect  had  reached  them  from  Borne;  and  then  why 
should  a  guard,  neither  enrolled  nor  paid  by  the  pope,  be  under  the 
oblif^tion  of  wearing  his  livery?  ELad  they  not  even  dared  to  say 
of  the  civic  guard,  that  so  zealous  a  guardian  of  public  order  and 
of  property,  that  it  had  set  itself  up  as  a  deliberatmg  body,  that  it 
had  preached  disobedience  sword  in  hand,  and  that  it  had  plundered 
the  public  money?  What  was  to  be  expected  of  a  government 
whicn  dealt  thus  in  falsehood,  as  though  it  were  not  enough  for  it  to 
recruit  its  armies  out  of  the  prisons  of  Civita  Castellana,  St.  Angelo, 
and  St  Leo  ?  If  Italian  liberty  was  destined  to  perish,  at  least  it  ought 
not  to  die  without  having  found  defenders.  Was  it  possible,  more- 
over, that  France  should  subscribe  to  the  compact  entered  into  in  her 
name,  an  odious  compact  to  which  the  representative  of  England 
had  refused  to  be  a  party?  Such  words  as  these  were  followed  by 
deeds :  the  civic  guard  seized  their  weapons. 

Cardinal  Albaiii  had  been  named  commissioner  extraordinary,  and 
liad  committed  the  direction  of  military  operations  to  Baron  Mardud, 
an  Austrian  officer.  The  papal  troops,  wnich  had  moved  to  Rimini, 
put  themselves  in  motion;  the  civic  guards  were  likewise  on  the 
march.  The  encounter  took  place  in  the  plain  of  Cesena.  The  Ro- 
mapiols,  inferior  in  numbers  by  one  half,  deprived  of  cavalry,  and 
having  but  three  field-pieces,  vigorously  sustamed  the  fight;  but  the 
odds  were  too  great;  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  field;  and  in  tlie  hopes  of  inducing  the  enemy  to 
disperse  his  forces,  they  successively  evacuated  Ce^na  and  Forli. 
And  now  there  ensued  in  the  cradle  of  Christendom,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  compassionate  head  of  the  faithful,  scenes  worthy  of  the 
barbarity  of  ancient  times.  Tlie  papal  forces  threw  themaeives  like 
brigands  into  Ccsciia,  sacked  the  suburb,  and  broke  into  a  convent, 
where  they  committed  horrible  atrocities.  Having  made  their  way 
iilto  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  of  the  Mountain,  they  proianed  the 
sacred  vases,  trampled  the  consecrated  wafers  under  foot,  and  pur- 
sued an  unfortunate  man  into  the  very  cellars  of  the  church,  and 
butchered  Iiim  whilst  he  still  clasped  the  crucifix  in  his  hands.  Then 
scattering  over  the  town,  they  made  a  sport  of  pillage  and  assassina- 
tion, and  but  too  well  justified  the  language  of  those  who  had  cried 
out  on  the  approach  of  such  an  invasion,  "  The  court  of  Rome  is 
delivering  us  up  to  brigands !" 

The  next  day  the  magistrates  of  Forli  waited  on  Cardinal  Alboni, 
to  offer  him  admission  into  the  town.  The  papal  forces,  in  fact,  oc- 
cupied Forli  without  encountering  the  smallest  resistance.  The  in- 
habitants even  strove  to  make  them  welcome,  in  the  hopes  of  soften- 
ing their  ferocity.  But  a  chance  quarrel  having  occuxicd  between  a 
soldier  and  one  of  the  people,  the  latter  was  killed.    A  tenific  ahout 
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was  immediately  raised  in  the  square  where  the  papal  forces  were 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  "  Kill !  kill !  pillage  f  pillage !"  A 
hideous  butchery  ensued.  Cardinal  Albani,  who  was  expected  in 
the  evening,  arrived  whilst  the  town  was  still  recking  £rom  the  car- 
nage. He  made  his  way  into  Forli  through  streets  strewed  wifli 
•corpses,  and  filled  with  the  groans  of  the  dying.  The  next  day  he 
put  forth  a  proclamation,  in  which  this  execrable  massacre  was  de- 
signated a  sad  accident;  and  the  cardinal  was  not  ashamed  to  offer 
a  sum  of  1500  francs,  to  be  taken  from  the  town  treasury,  as  an  in- 
demnification to  so  many  poor  families  plunged  in  mourning.* 

Who  could  depict  the  fury  that  possessed  the  inhabitants  of  Ro- 
nagna  on  hearing  this  dismal  news?  The  groans  of  the  victims  of 
Cesena  and  Forli  awoke  formidable  echoes  throughout  Italy,  and  im- 
fortunately  the  name  of  the  French  government  was  mingled  with 
every  cry  of  execration  or  of  anguish. 

Cardinal  Albani  durst  not  march  on  Bolop^a  with  no  other  army 
than  that  wliich  had  just  distinguished  itself  by  such  exploits.  The 
aid  of  the  Austrians  was  sought  a  second  time.  Their  mtervention 
liad  bnff  been  a  thing  agreed  on  between  the  court  of  Vienna  and 
that  of  Kome.  They  threw  themselves  therefore  into  Bologna,  to 
the  number  of  six  thousand,  carrying  with  them  the  papal  troops 
which  had  become  the  objects  of  such  universal  and  deserved  hatred. 
Tbe  most  rigorous  discipline  had  been  inculcated  upon  the  Austrian 
troops,  and  it  was  strictly  observed:  so  that  the  Austrians  appeared 
almost  as  friends  to  those  they  had  come  to  force  back  into  servitude. 
Mettemich's  dexterity  received  all  the  honour  of  this  result ;  the  in- 
tention was  attributed  to  him  of  accustoming  the  Italians  to  the 
Austrian  sway;  but  his  policy  was  suddenly  baffled  by  a  measure 
which  the  world  was  far  from  expecting  from  the  French  government. 

Casimir  Pericr  had  for  some  time  had  his  eye  on  the  affairs  of 
Italy.  Not  that  he  was  touched  by  the  oppression  under  which  the 
pope's  subjects  groaned,  but  the  ambition  of  the  court  of  Vienna 
caused  him  uneasiness.  He  was  disposed  to  let  Prince  Mettemich 
sec  that  the  French  had  no  need  to  traverse  Piedmont  in  order  to 
set  foot  in  Italy,  particularly  when  the  English  alliance  allowed  them 
to  keep  the  sea.  M.  Ditmcr  had  already  been  secretly  sent  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  into  the  states  of  the  Church,  to  ascertain 
the  feeling  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  study  the  true  character  of 
events.  He  had  not  yet  returned  to  Paris,  when  the  news  arrived 
there  that  the  Austrians  liad  entered  Bologna. 

Casimir  Perier  immediately  took  his  course  at  the  risk  of  displeas- 
ing the  king  and  throwing  all  diplomacy  into  alarm.  The  man-of- 
war  Suffren,  and  the  two  frigates  VArtcmise  and  la  Victoire,  were 
ordered  to  sail  for  Ancona,  with  eleven  hundred  men,  imder  the 

*  Abominations  like  these  would  not  be  credible  in  the  19th  centmy,  if  the  facts 
did  not  rest  on  unquestionable  evidence.  See  on  this  sulgect  an  excellent  pamphlet 
by  Count  Mamiani,  entitled  Pricis  politique  tw  kt  dernien  evinements  act  EkUt 
Ifomamg, 
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command  of  the  capitaine  de  vaisseau  Grallois  and  Colonel  Combe. 
General  Cubieres,  commandcr-in-cliief  of  the  expedition,  was  to  set 
out  at  the  same  time  for  Rome,  by  way  of  Leghorn,  in  order  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  the  pope  regaroing  the  occupation  of 
Ancona  by  the  French.  As  the  squadron  would  have  to  circum- 
navigate all  Italy,  it  was  calculated  that  General  Cubieres  would  have 
time  to  see  the  holy  father,  lay  his  instructions  before  him,  receive 
his  consent,  and  arrive  in  Ancona  before  Captain  Grallois  and  Colond 
Combe  should  have  appeared  there.  It  nappened,  however,  that 
General  Cubieres  was  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  whilst  the  squadroB 
completed  its  course  with  quite  unforeseen  rapidity.  The  general 
therefore  on  arriving  in  liome  found  M.  de  St.  Auuure  in  the  utmost 
perplexity.  ITie  pope  had  just  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  passion, 
and  Carcunal  Bemctti  had  exclaimed,  '*  No,  never  since  the  days  of 
the  Saracens  was  any  thing  like  this  attempted  against  the  holy 
father."  The  news  of  the  occupation  of  Ancona  had  been  known 
for  some  hours. 

That  occupation  had  taken  place  on  the  n^ht  of  the  22d  ol 
February,  thanks  to  the  resolution  of  Captain  Gsillois  and  Colonel 
Combe,  who,  not  meeting  at  Ancona  the  general  who  was  furnished 
with  instructions  from  their  government,  had  not  hesitated  to  act  on 
their  own  responsibility,  and  take  the  course  most  confoimable  to  the 
honour  of  the  flag.  The  squadron  having  arrived  within  three  miles 
of  Ancona,  a  part  of  the  troops  landed  and  advanced  to  the  city  at 
double  quick  step.  The  gates  were  closed;  on  the  refusal  of  the 
papal  troops  to  open  them,  the  sapeurs  of  the  66th  broke  one  of  them 
down  with  their  axes,  and  soon  the  French,  spreading  in  every  direc- 
tion through  the  town,  disarmed  the  posts,  arrested  Colonel  Lazza- 
rini,  who  was  fast  asleep  in  his  bed,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  place.  All  the  troops  were  disembarked  at  noon  next  day, 
and  Colonel  Combe  advanced  to  the  citadel  at  the  head  of  a  battalion. 
The  French  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  a  fight  with  their  usual  ar- 
dour, and  longed  to  mount  to  the  assault.  But  the  papal  troops  gave 
way,  and  after  some  parleying  the  French  were  admitted  into  the 
fortress,  above  which  immediately  waved  the  tricolour  flag  so  dear 
to  the  Italians. 

It  was  a  day  of  delight  and  triumph  for  the  inhabitants  of  An- 
cona. In  a  few  minutes  the  three  colours  glittered  in  all  the  streets 
and  squares.  Vive  la  liberie/  shouted  the  French,  and  the  cry  was 
repeated  fondly  and  proudly  by  the  Italians.  The  governor  of  the 
province  and  the  commandant  of  the  place,  who  had  been  made 
prisoners  at  first,  were  afterwards  released  and  quitted  Ancona.  The 
state  prisons  were  thrown  open,  and  Marco  Zaoli  of  Faenza  and  An- 
gelo  Angelotti  of  Acquaviva  were  set  at  liberty.  At  ni^ht  the 
theatre  resounded  with  patriotic  songs,  and  the  town  was  illununated. 
The  inhabitants  mingled  like  brothers  with  the  soldiers  in  all  the 
places  of  public  resort.  In  one  of  the  principal  cafes  of  Ancona  a 
staff  ofiiccr  stood  upon  a  bench  with  his  naked  sword  in  his  haiidi 
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and  said  that  the  66th  was  but  an  advanced  guard  sent  by  France  to 
announce  the  emancipation  of  the  country.  Unanimous  cheers  burst 
forth  at  these  words,  and  citizens  were  seen  shedding  tears  of  enthu- 
nasm,  as  at  the  period  of  the  revolution  of  July. 

All  Europe  was  aroused  by  this  event.  The  pope  vented  his  dis- 
pleasure in  an  angry  proclamation.  M.  d'Appony,  Austrian  ambas- 
sador in  France,  demanded  explanations;  General  Gbabowski,  who 
commanded  the  Austrian  troops  in  Bolo^a,  published  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  stated  that  the  French  nad  certainly  come  to  An- 
«ona,  actuated  by  the  same  intentions  as  the  Austrians.  In  England 
Ministers  were  severely  taken  to  task  for  the  tolerance  of  their  poUcy 
by  the  leaders  of  the  tories,  the  unwearied  interpreters  of  all  the  sore 
ieelings  of  a  jealous  and  malevolent  party. 

.  It  seems  that  this  universal  anxiety  ought  to  have  become  a 
•cause  of  popularity  for  Casimir  P^er  in  France.  But  it  was  not 
mo.  His  enemies  imputed  all  the  honour  of  the  coup  de  main  to 
Oaptain  Gallois  and  Colonel  Combe,  who  only  by  outstepping  their 
instructions  had  seized  an  opportunity  of  displaying  French  daring 
and  gallantry  in  all  its  lustre;  and  they  reproached  the  ministry 
with  having  sent  their  countrymen  into  Italy,  only  to  make  them  serve 
there  as  the  myrmidons  of  papal  despotism,  as  was  proved  by  the 
well-known  language  of  M.  de  ot.  Aulaire,  and  his  reply  to  Cardinal 
Bemetti's  circular,  and  by  the  journey  of  General  Cubi^res  to  Rome, 
when  his  proper  place  was  at  the  head  of  the  squadron,  and,  more 
recently,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  commandant  of  the  Austrians 
•encamped  at  Bologna.  The  most  moderate  among  the  opponents 
of  the  ministry  considered  its  conduct  as  thoughtless  to  the  degree 
of  extravagance,  or  rather  as  inexplicable.  They  saw  in  it  matter  of 
humiliation  and  strong  displeasure  for  the  pope,  of  dissatisfaction 
for  Austria,  of  alarm  for  England,  and  they  asked  what  possible 
advantages  could  be  expected  from  an  expedition  of  the  kind.  The 
forcing  of  the  Austrians  to  quit  Italy  ?  But  this  would  have  required 
more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men.  Protection  of  popular 
liberty  against  the  enterprises  of  the  holy  see?  But  the  French 
government  had  manifestly  taken  part  with  the  pope,  in  concert 
with  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  In  all  these  points  of  view  the 
expedition  appeared  aimless,  and  so  there  remained  of  it  nothing 
but  the  irregularity  and  the  danger. 

The  hostile  attitude  assumed  by  the  court  gave  weight  to  these 
reproaches  of  the  opposition.  It  was  to  no  purpose  General  Cu- 
bieres  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  on  his  arrival,  that 
his  mission  was  of  a  nature  to  corroborate  the  ties  subsisting  between 
France  and  the  states  of  the  Church ;  the  pope  ordered  his  troops  to 
evacuate  the  town,  and  directed  that  the  government  of  the  province 
should  be  removed  to  Osimo.  We  will  mention  further  on  upon 
what  deplorable  conditions  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  obtained  au- 
thority from  the  pope  for  tho»  longer  stay  of  the  French  in  Ancona, 
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and  what  was  the  part  imposed  there  on  our  soldiers.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  occupation  had  in  the  first  instance  had  a  useful  result,  that 
of  frustrating  the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  court  of  "Vienna,  by 
showing  that  it  was  not  to  be  suffered  to  change  its  solicitude  for  the 
sovereign  pontiff  into  a  right  of  conquest. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  redoubled  attacks  he  had  brought  on  him- 
self even  by  the  measures  from  which  he  had  expected  the  best 
results,  threw  Casimir  Pericr  into  a  state  of  exasperation  that  mad& 
him  an  object  of  compassion  or  terror  to  all  about  him.  Some- 
times languid,  and  scarce  able  to  drag  his  limbs  alon^,  sometimea 
excited  to  frenzy,  he  seemed  to  have  no  life  but  for  hatred.  No- 
thing had  been  able  to  appease  the  thirst  for  despotism  that  devoured 
him ;  neither  the  humility  of  his  colleagues  who  waited  on  his  beck, 
nor  his  dominion  over  the  Chamber,  whose  passions  his  voice  aroused 
and  stilled  by  turns;  nor  the  insolence  of  the  courtiers  subdued  by 
him,  and  by  him  alone;  nor  the  courteous  demeanour  of  the  king, 
who  was  forced  to  endure  in  silence  the  contumely  of  his  zealous  ser- 
vices. Thus  a  martyr  to  his  pride,  often  did  he  present  stnmce  and 
terrible  spectacles  to  those  who  approached  him.  One  ni^t,  in. 
compliance  with  a  secret  summons.  Dr.  De  Laberge  hastened  to 
the  ministry  of  the  interior.  Casimir  Perier  was  in  bed.  Candles 
were  bumm£;  in  the  room,  and  showed  tlie  minister's  countenance, 
appallingly  changed.  '^  Read,"  he  said,  holding  out  a  paper  to  M. 
l)e  Laberge.  "Here  is  my  reply  to  the  attacks  made  on  me  yester- 
day by  M.  Laffittc.  Read  it,  and  give  me  your  opinion."  M.  De 
Laberge  found  the  speech  marked  with  an  acrimony  he  could  not 
approve;  he  expressea  his  opinion  frankly,  and  the  minister  re- 
quested him  to  mitigate  any  over  harsh  expressions  that  might  have 
escaped  him  under  the  influence  of  angry  feelings.  Suddenly  the 
door  opened,  and  an  officer  of  dragoons  entered,  brinmng  a  letter 
from  the  king.  Casimir  Perier  seized  the  letter,  read  it  rapidly, 
crushed  it  between  his  hands,  and  throwing  it  from  him  violently, 
called  out,  "There  is  no  answer,"  to  the  astonished  officer,  who  imme- 
diately withdrew.  "  Tlicy  believe  the  president  of  the  council  i» 
mad,"  said  M.  De  Laberge ;  "  there  goes  the  man  who  can  certify  it" 
Casimir  Perier  was  not  offended  at  this  bluntness,  and  turning  to 
the  doctor,  whose  patriotism  and  frankness  he  respected,  "  Ixyou 
knew  what  that  letter  contains !  Take  it  up  and  read  it."  "  God 
forbid!''  replied  the  doctor,  who  knew  the  minister's  suspicioua 
temper.  "  In  your  present  excited  condition  you  might  communicato 
this  secret  to  others,  and  then  charge  me  with  having  violated  it" 
Casimir  Pericr  then  talked  of  the  hitter  and  mysterious  vexations  that 
filled  his  poHtical  Hfe.  "Tlie  Chamber  litde  knows,"  he  said, 
"  with  whom  I  have  to  do.''  Then,  after  some  minutes'  silence, 
"Oh,  that  I  had  epaulettes !"  he  said.  "  Why,  what  do  you  want 
with  epaulettes?"  exclaimed  De  Laberge.  At  these  words,  Casimir 
Perier  sat  up,  his  lips  pale,  liis  eyes  flashing,  dashed  aside  the  bed- 
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clothes,  and  showing  his  emaciated  limbs,  from  which  the  skin 
parted  imder  his  fingers,  he  cried,  ^  Do  you  not  see  that  I  am  but 
a  corpse?" 

It  was  impoodble  that  Casimir  Perier's  policy  should  not  show 
evidence  of  this  strange  state  of  excitement.  And  as  subalterns 
alwayB  delight  in  outdoing  the  defects  of  iheir  superiors,  the  execu- 
^Te  nad  assumed  in  all  its  dem:ees  a  deplorable  character  of  rancour 
and  brutality.  Troubles  broke  out  successively  in  Alais,  Nimes,. 
Qermont,  and  Carcassonne.  But  the  greater  the  discontent  of  the 
people,  the  more  pitiless  did  the  authorities  show  themselves. 

On  the  11th  of  March,^  1832,  a  masquerade  representing  the 
bud^t  and  the  two  supplementary  creditSy  issued  from  Grenoble  by 
the  Porte  de  France,  and  proceeded  to  the  Esplanade,  where  Ge- 
neiral  St.  Clair  was  at  that  moment  reviewing  the  garrison.  The 
masquerade  was  prohibited  by  the  regulations  of  the  authorities, 
but  was  founded  on  ancient  usage ;  it  consisted  of  but  ten  or  twelve 
jroimg  people,  most  of  whom  were  merely  disguised.  After  roam- 
uig  gaily  along  the  St.  Martin-road,  they  were  returning  to  the  town, 
fiuiowed  by  a  numerous  crowd,  when  they  perceived  grenadiers 
diawn  up  before  the  gate,  and  barring  their  way. 

The  prefect  of  Grenoble  was  M.  Maurice  Duval,  a  functionary 
of  a  very  arbitrary  turn  of  mind,  a  man  brought  up  in  the  school  of 
the  empire,  and  who  made  a  boast  of  his  unpopularity.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  a  few  hare-brained  lads  parading  the  town  with  poli- 
tical emblems,  had  no  doubt  struck  him  as  onering  a  brilliant  op- 
portunity for  making  a  display  of  force;  for,  without  convoking  the 
national  guards,  without  giving  any  intimation  to  the  mayor,  ho 
appHed  to  the  commissaries  of  police,  and  required  Lieutenant- 
general  St.  Clair  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  have  the  mili- 
tary under  arms  at  a  moment's  notice.  Accordingly,  upon  re- 
ceiving his  orders,  as  transmitted  to  the  commissary  of  police  Vidal, 
the  grenadiers  put  themselves  in  motion  to  prevent  the  re-entrance 
of  the  maskers.  The  latter  insisted,  the  soldiers  charged  bayonets. 
Closely  pressed  between  the  military,  the  horses,  and  the  car- 
riages, the  crowd  began  to  get  angry;  threatening  cries  were 
uttered;  some  stones  were  thrown,  and  to  avoid  a  collision,  the 
adjutant  ordered  the  gate  to  be  closed.  But  outside  the  concourse 
thickened,  and  became  more  and  more  clamorous.  Colonel  Bo- 
sonier  de  Lespinasse  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  ordered  the  gate  to 
be  opened;  the  multitude  rushed  into  the  town,  and  the  maskers 
disappeared. 

The  prefect  was  excessively  nettled  at  this  denouement.  However, 
another  opportunity  oiFered  Itself  to  his  zeal.  A  masked  ball  was 
announced  for  the  evening:  it  was  prohibited.  The  mayor  in  vain 
protested  against  a  measure  which,  by  depriving  the  public  of 
an  entertainment  they  had  been  joyously  looking  forward  to,  might 
create  a  dangerous  tumult.  M.  Duval  persisted;  and  a  rumour  ran 
through  the  town  that  he  had  been  heard  to  say  to  the  mayor:  "  If 
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the  people  tlirow  stones  at  the  soldiers,  the  soldiers  will  throw  balls 
at  them."  'Whether  the  words  were  genuine  or  imaginary,  the  or- 
dinary demeanour  of  Maurice  Duval  rendered  them  very  likely 
to  have  proceeded  from  him,  and,  at  all  events,  they  were  every- 
where beueved  in.  However,  nothing  as  yet  foretold  the  approach- 
ing calamities.  In  the  evening,  indeed,  at  the  theatre,  a  few  voices 
were  heard,  exclaiming  against  the  prohibition  of  the  masked  ball; 
but  beyond  this,  there  was  no  interruption  of  public  tranquillity. 

Next  day,  the  same  tranquillity  still  prevailed.  It  was  announced, 
however,  tnat  in  the  evening,  a  charivari*  would  take  place,  of  which 
M.  Duval  was  to  be  the  object.  He  received  this  information  in 
the  morning,  and  wrote  to  the  mayor,  desiring  him  to  call  out  a 
battalion  of  the  national  guard.  The  battalion  was  to  assemble  under 
arms  at  six  o'clock.  Now,  by  some  singular  circumstance  or  other, 
which  has  never  been  explained,  the  prefect's  letter  did  not  reach 
the  mairie  till  between  naif-past  four  and  five  o'clock;  and  conse- 
quently too  late  to  convoke  the  national  guard. 

The  commandant  of  the  town,  M.  Bosonier  de  LfCspinasse,  had, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  waited  upon  Greneral  St.  Clair,  to  ask 
for  instructions.  '*  I  have  none  to  give  you,"  said  the  general 
Subsequently,  at  about  four  o'clock,  the  commandant  received  a 
written  order  to  keep  the  military  within  barracks.  Anxious,  un- 
certain what  to  do,  he  again  called  upon  General  St.  Clair,  and 
requested  to  know  what  orders  were  to  be  given  to  the  soldiers. 
The  general  gave  no  answer. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  an  assemblage,  among  whom 
were  women  and  children,  collected  in  front  of  the  prefecture,  and 
began  crying  out,  '*  Down  with  the  prefect^  and  directing  against  that 
personage  insulting  laughter  and  hooting.  This  was,  no  doubt,  a  dis- 
turbance, which  the  autliorities  had  perfect  right,  nay,  which  it  was 
their  duty  to  put  an  end  to ;  but  for  tJiis  purpose  a  simple  summons  to 
disperse,  that  which  the  law  prescribes  in  such  cases,  would  have 
been  quite  sufficient.  For  not  one  single  weapon  of  any  sort  appeared 
amongst  the  crowd,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  people  were  so  fer 
removed  from  hostility  or  violence,  that  no  more  than  five  soldieis 
were  required  to  make  them  evacuate  the  court-yard,  into  which 
they  had  made  their  way.  Turned  back  into  the  street,  where  their 
numbers  were  every  moment  augmented  by  the  accession  of  casual 
passengers,  and  persons  who  came  to  look  on,  the  various  groups 
continued  to  cry,  "  Down  toith  the  prefect^**  but  made  no  attempt 
to  force  their  way  in,  nor  exhibited  any  tendency  to  convert  their 
merriment  into  menace,  or  actual  violence.  They  were,  in  fact,  be- 
ginning to  disperse,  when  the  brutal  seizure  of  a  yoimg  man  by  an 
agent  of  police,  supplied  the  subsiding  tumult  witn  fresh  aliment. 

In  the  meantime,  the  commissaries  of  police,  Vidal  and  Jourdan, 
had  announced  to  the  prefect  that  the  battalion  of  the  national 

•  LewbeUing,  or  rough  music,  as  it  is  called  in  England . 
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fuard  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  called  out,  had  not  assembled. 
L  Duval  hereupon  directed  them  immediately  to  proceed  to  the 
barracks,  call  out,  each  of  them,  a  company,  and  hem  m  the  per- 
torbators.  Fatal  orders,  which  were  but  too  readily  understood  and 
acted  upon,  in  the  meaning  which  they  were  meant  to  convey.  At 
the  very  moment  when,  closely  packed  together  in  the  street  which 
oonfined  them  on  two  sides,  the  crowd  were  with  loud  cries  demand* 
ing  the  prisoner,  who  being  intoxicated,  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  guard- 
house, but  whom  the  mayor's  deputy  was  about  to  release,  two  com- 
panies were  marching  towards  the  prefecture  by  opposite  routes,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  multitude,  thus  suddenly  attacked,  no 
means  of  dispersing,  no  outlet  by  which  to  fly.  The  soldiers  ad- 
vanced in  files,  and  in  silence,  the  drummers  carrying  their  drums 
on  their  backs.  On  the  one  side,  across  the  Place  St.  Andre,  came 
the  grenadiers,  led  by  the  commissary  of  police,  Vidal;  on  the 
other,  along  the  Rue  du  Quai,  the  voltiffeurs,  under  the  conduct  of 
the  commissary  of  police,  Jourdan.  All  at  once,  sounding  from 
the  Place  St.  Andr^,  were  heard  these  terrible  words:  **  Soldiers, 
forward !'  The  commissary  of  police  disappeared;  and,  without  any 
aummons  to  disperse,  without  any  intimation  whatever  to  the  un- 
happy populace,  the  grenadiers  charged  into  the  street  with  fixed 
bayonets.  Seized  with  astonishment  and  dismay,  the  crowd  threw 
itself  in  the  opposite  direction ;  but  at  that  very  instant  there  ap- 
peared before  them,  at  no  more  than  ten  paces  off,  the  voltigeurs, 
who  were  advancing  at  double  quick  time,  paying  no  attention 
whatever  to  the  commissary  of  police,  Jourdan,  who  called  upon 
them  to  halt.  **  Close  them  up,  and  stick  them,"  was  the  ferocious 
order  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  an  officer.  The  soldiers  dashed  on, 
deployed,  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole  width  of  the  street,  and  pierced 
with  their  bayonets  such  unhappy  wretches  as  they  could  reach. 
The  spectacle,  ere  long,  was  most  abominable  and  heart-rending. 
Women  were  thrown  down  and  trampled  under  foot,  children  who 
sought  to  fly  were  cruelly  woimded.  The  cries,  ^^  Mercy!  help! 
murder!''^  resounded  from  all  sides.  Some  sought  to  edge  them- 
selves along  the  houses,  but  they  came  upon  uie  muskets  of  the 
third  rank,  which  were  planted  against  the  walls  on  each  side,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  people ;  others  pressed  towards  a  reading- 
room,  where  an  asylum  was  offered  them,  but  all  could  not  escape 
the  danger.  A  counsellor  of  the  Cour  Royale  of  Grenoble,  M. 
Marion,  had  but  just  time  to  make  his  way  into  the  entrance  to  M. 
Bailly's  warehouse,  where  he  found  a  young  man,  whose  shirt  was 
covered  with  the  blood  flowing  from  a  wound  he  had  received. 
One  young  man,  in  an  endeavour  to  shield  a  woman,  had  liis  arm 
pierced  through  and  through.  A  cabinet-maker,  of  the  name  of 
Guibert,  seeing  himself  environed,  said  to  the  grenadier  who  was 
advancing  upon  him :  *'  I  have  been  making  no  disturbance;  do  not 
hurt  me  ;'*  but  as  he  was  speaking  he  received  a  stab  in  the  groin, 
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and  then,  pursued  by  two  other  grenadiers,  fell  senseleae  at  the  foot 
of  the  statue  of  Bayard  1 

A  night  of  deep  and  mournful  silence  followed  this  sanguinary 
aggression.  All  the  streets,  all  the  open  places,  were  occupied  by 
the  military,  and  the  public  indignation,  for  a  few  hours,  was  confined 
within  the  bosoms  of  the  people. 

But,  on  the  following  morning,  Grenoble  presented  a  most  alann- 
ing  aspect.  At  the  break  of  day  the  population  quitted  their  houses, 
and  soon  an  immense  crowd  overspread  the  town.  Upon  every  face 
was  strongly  portrayed  anxiety  and  anger.  The  name  of  each 
person  that  had  been  wounded  was  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
the  number  and  nature  of  their  wounds,  the  events  of  the  evening, 
were  recounted  with  all  their  frightful  details,  and  one  loud  cry  of 
malediction  against  the  authors  and  actors  of  the  atrocious  outrage 
arose  throughout  Grenoble. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  there  was  no  longer  any  security  for  the 
citizens,  it  a  prefect,  the  natural  protector  of  the  city,  were  permitted, 
to  punish  the  licence  of  a  party  of  pleasure  by  the  horrors  of  civil  war- 
Not  indeed  that  tliere  had  been  war  here;  for  men,  most  of  them 
perfectly  inoffensive,  casual  passengers,  lookers  on,  women  and 
children,  had  found  themselves  surrounded  and  attacked  without 
having  received  the  slightest  notice  or  warning,  and  without  being 
allowed  even  an  opportunity  of  dispersing.  By  what  fetality  had  it 
happened  that  the  order  to  convoke  the  national  guard  was  given  so 
late  as  to  be  useless?  Was  it  that  it  had  been  desired  to  make  an 
excuse  for  the  intervention  of  the  troops  ?  But  at  least  the  commandant 
of  the  town  ought  to  have  been  called  upon :  why  had  he  been  left 
in  utter  ignorance  of  movements,  which  it  was  hispart,  in  quality 
of  his  office,  to  be  acquainted  with  and  to  direct?  Why,  lastly,  had 
the  previous  summons  to  disperse,  rigorously  prescribed  by  the  law,, 
been  altogether  omitted?  Though,  even  had  this  form  been  complied 
with,  it  would  unhappily  have  served  to  but  little  purpose,  since  an 
order  had  been  given  not  to  disperse  the  assemblage,  but  to  surround 
and  close  in  upon  it. 

With  the  imprecations  which  cast  upon  M.  Maurice  Duval  the 
whole  responsibility  of  the  blood  that  had  been  shed,  most  persons 
mingled  the  name  of  the  35th  regiment  of  the  line,  the  too  udthful 
executors  of  barbarous  orders;  but  those  who  judged  of  things  more 
calmly,  regarded  the  soldiers  as  unfortunate  men,  more  to  be  pitied 
than  blamed.  They  pointed  out  that  the  demands  of  militazy  dis- 
cipline are  absolute,  pitiless ;  that  it  is  easy  to  mislead  men  trained  to 
passive  obedience;  that  all  these  calamities  were  owing  not  to  these 
mdividuals,  but  to  a  system  which,  for  its  defence,  preferred  to  the 
national  guard  specially  charged  by  the  law  with  the  maintenance 
of  order,  battaUons  whose  bayonets  ought  never  to  be  directed  but 
against  the  enemy;  and,  besides,  that  it  was  unjust  to  make  a  whole 
corps  responsible  for  excesses  which  were,  which  could  have  been^ 
only  the  crime  of  a  few. 
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The  public  anger  constantly  increased,  and  it  was  fully  participated 
in  by  the  authorities  themselves.  The  attorney-general  did  not  at- 
tempt to  conceal  his  indignation.  An  inmuiy  was  uniyersallT  called 
for;  the  Gour  Royale  took  notice  of  the  amir.  At  thesame  tune,  oa 
the  requisition  of  the  prefect,  which  their  own  wishes  met  much, 
more  than  half  way,  the  town  council  convoked  the  national  guard, 
and  the  roll-call  beat  in  every  quarter  of  the  town.  Young  men  not 
incorporated  in  the  guard,  came  forward  and  applied  for  arms.  A 
number  of  these  holding  republican  principles,  assembled  on  the 
Place  St.  Andre,  appointed  as  their  chief  M.  Vasseur,  a  person  of 
known  courage  and  resolution,  and  organized  themselves  into  a  free 
company.  Tne  municipal  authorities  had  published  a  conciliatory 
and  noble  proclamation;  it  was  received  with  transport  and  applause. 
Ajiother  proclamation  by  the  prefect,  conceived  in  violent  terms,  was 
insultingly  torn  down,  and  some  copies  of  it,  pssed  from  hand  to  hand, 
only  served  still  more  to  exasperate  men's  minds.  Every  thing  seemed 
to  announce  a  terrible  struggle.  Some  voltigeurs  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  roof  of  the  town-hall,  and  were  recognised  as  some  of 
those  who  took  part  in  the  atrocity  of  the  previous  evening.  The 
measure  of  imprudence  was  filled:  throughout  the  town  arose  the 
menacing  cry,  **  Away  with  the  prefect!  Away  with  the  35th  of 
the  Une  T 

The  principal  members  of  the  town  council,  MM.  Ducruy,  Buis- 
son,  and  Aribert,  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  prefect,  with  whom 
they  foimd  Lieutenant-general  St.  Clair  and  the  officers  of  his  staff. 
The  object  of  this  visit  was  to  obtain  the  transfer  to  the  national 
guard  of  the  posts  which  the  35th  could  no  longer  occupy,  but  at 
the  risk  of  a  frightful  collision.  '*  No  concession !"  exclaimed  the 
prefect,  blinded  by  the  fanaticism  of  power.  But  General  St.  Clair 
perfectly  foresaw  that  a  refusal  on  his  part  would  be  the  signal 
for  civil  war,  and  he,  therefore,  consented  to  deliver  up  to  the 
national  guard  all  posts  consisting  of  less  than  twelve  men  each, 
including  that  which  guarded  the  door  of  his  own  house.  A  few 
moments  after  this,  a  loud  noise  was  heard  in  the  court-jrard  of  the 
prefecture.  The  crowd  had  rushed  in,  and  were  knocking  furiousbr 
at  the  door.  "What  does  this  mean?"  asked  the  general.  "It 
means,"  replied  the  prefect,  *'  that  in  a  very  short  time  you  and  I 
shall  be  thrown  out  of  the  window."  The  two  ffcntlemen  then  passed 
into  the  mayor's  hall,  where  they  found  assembled  a  large  number  of 
national  guards.  Here  the  general  was  informed  that  the  concession 
which  he  proposed  was  not  sufficient;  that,  in  order  to  avoid  a  col- 
lision, it  was  urgently  essential  to  place  all  the  posts  in  the  occupation 
of  the  national  guards  with  the  exception  of  three  gates  of  the  town, 
which  might  be  occupied  conjointly  by  the  national  guard,  the  ar- 
tillery of  the  line,  and  the  sappers  and  engineers.  The  general  could 
not  but  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  so  many  citizens,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  humanity ;  and  the  court-yard  being  filled  with  an  impatient 
multitude,  he  was  invited  to  descend  among  them,  for  the  purpose 
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of  tranquillizinff  their  minds.  The  tumult  was  immense.  On  the 
appearance  of  tne  general,  a  young  man,  named  Huchet,  who  had 
been  wounded,  and  wore  his  arm  in  a  scarf,  advanced  and  began  an 
animated  address.  He  related  in  energetic  language,  the  outrage  of 
which  he  had  been  one  of  the  victims;  and  he  represented  the  still 
more  fearful  calamities  which  would  infallibly  arise  from  permitting 
the  minds  of  the  people  to  remain  in  their  present  excited  state,  and 
which  could  alone  be  obviated  by  the  immediate  removal  of  the  35th 
of  the  line.  The  assembled  multitude  adopted  the  speaker's  statement 
with  deafening  acclamations.  The  free  company,  as  we  have  sud,  was 
stationed  within  a  short  distance.  It  heard  the  shouts,  and  its  chief 
came  to  the  spot  whence  they  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  cause.  He 
entered  the  court-yard,  and  perceiving  the  wounded  Huchet,  made 
his  way  to  him  and  embraced  him,  amid  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of 
the  crowd.  Other  speakers,  echoed  by  the  imiversal  voice,  insisted 
upon  the  removal  of  the  35th ;  at  length  a  young  man  advanced  to 
M.  St.  Clair,  and  declared  him  a  prisoner.  The  general  was  imme- 
diately conducted  to  his  house,  under  the  escort  of  the  free  company, 
and  sentinels  were  placed  on  guard  at  every  door. 

Tlie  situation  had  become  a  very  critical  one.  Provoked  into  ex- 
istence by  a  sanguinary  violation  of  the  law,  and  seeming  to  itself 
notliing  more  than,  perhaps,  a  tumultuous  triumph  of  the  law  so 
outraged,  insurrection  was  about  to  become  mistress  of  the  town. 
M.  Jules  Bastide  having  proceeded  straight  to  the  citadel,  accom- 
panied only  by  one  artilleryman.  "  Who  goes  there?"  demanded 
tlie  sentinel.  "The  commandant  of  the  place,"  replied  the  artillery- 
man. Tlie  sentinel  presented  arms  to  M.  Bastide,  he  entered,  took 
possession  of  the  citadel,  and  ordered  out  some  guns.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  surrounding  country  were  beginning  to  flock  into  Gre- 
noble, whose  cause  they  warmly  espoused.  Armed  citizens  were 
everywhere  seeking  the  prefect,  who,  overcome  with  terror,  con- 
cealed himself  in  his  apartments,  in  a  cupboard,  as  it  was  reported. 
The  tocsin  all  but  sounded,  and  already  the  more  daring  spirits  be- 
gan to  talk  of  constituting  a  provisional  government;  a  project  of 
sure  and  easy  execution  under  circumstances  like  these,  when  he  who 
has  audacity  and  self-confidence  enough  to  assume  command,  be- 
comes, by  the  very  fact,  invested  with  its  prestige,  and  is  enabled  to 
exercise  its  rights. 

The  less  ardent  minds,  however,  grew  alarmed.  The  members 
of  the  free  company,  notwithstanding  the  moderation  they  had  dis- 
played, appeared  somewhat  dangerous  auxiliaries  in  the  eyes  of  the 
more  timid  citizens.  Two  companies  of  the  national  guard  accord- 
ingly inarched  to  the  government-house,  and  took  the  place  of  these 
young  men,  after  a  short  conference  between  the  respective  com- 
manding officers. 

On  his  part.  Lieutenant-general  St.  Clair  had  decided  upon  send- 
ing to  Lyons  to  Lieutenant-general  Hulot,  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  military  division  of  that  district,  a  deputation  to  require  the 
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removal  of  the  35th.  This  mission  was  confided  to  M.  Julien 
Bertrand  and  to  M.  Jules  Bastide,  the  latter  of  whom,  having  reached 
Chrenoble  only  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  had  played  so  important 
and  honourable  a  part  in  the  events  which  had  taken  place  since  his 
arrivaL 

Meantime  the  prefect  made  his  escs^  from  his  own  apartments, 
and  took  refugee  in  the  barracks.  The  nationalguard  obtained  a  sup- 
pW  of  ammunition  from  the  municipality.  The  evening  and  night 
of  the  13th  were  calm,  but  solemn.  One  power  alone  was  on  foot,  the 
municipal.  The  bourgeoisie  were  in  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  of 
the  powder  ma^zine.  Confined  to  their  barracks,  the  35th  were 
amazed  at  the  dismal  silence  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  The 
whole  population  was  under  arms,  waiting. 

On  the  14th,  while  the  persons  sent  from  the  mountains  to  inquire 
into  matters,  were  descending  towards  Grenoble,  and  horsemen,  des- 
patched in  all  haste  from  that  town,  were  conveying  to  the  coimtry 
people, '  on  the  part  of  the  municipality,  exhortations  to  peace  and 
Older,  the  6th  regiment  of  the  line,  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  a 
demi-battery  of  guns,  had  left  Lyons  and  were  on  tneir  way  to 
Grenoble. 

Their  fellow-citizens  beginning  to  conceive  some  anxiety  as  to  the 
&te  of  MM.  Jules  Bastide  and  Julien  Bertrand,  representatives  of 
an  insurgent  town,  MM.  Ducry  and  RepeUin,  the  former  mayor's 
deputy,  the  other  a  member  of  the  municipal  council,  were  de- 
spatched to  Lyons,  for  the  purpose  of  explainmg  to  General  Hulot, 
the  true  character  of  the  events  that  had  taken  place.  On  their 
arrival,  they  foimd  that  MM.  Bastide  and  Bertrand  had  been 
courteously  received  by  the  general;  that  the  demands  of  the  town 
of  Grenoble  had  been  warmly  supported  by  the  prefect  of  Lyons, 
M.  Ghisparin;  and  that  General  d'Uzer  had  orders  to  enter  Grre- 
noblc  as  a  pacificator,  and  to  withdraw  the  35th,  but  not  imtil  it 
had  been  formally  reinstated  in  all  the  posts.  The  municipal  envoys 
forcibly  pointed  out  all  the  dangers  that  might  result  from  insisting 
upon  the  required  reinstallation.  Was  it  necessary  that  a  slight 
should  be  put  upon  the  national  guard?  Would  it  be  prudent 
once  more  to  set  the  military  and  the  guard,  between  whom  there 
existed  much  violent  hostility,  face  to  face  with  each  other?  General 
Hulot  gave  due  weight  to  these  considerations,  and  modifying  his 
original  instructions,  arranged  that  one  only  of  the  battalions  of  the 
353i  should  be  marched  out,  and  placed  at  the  Porte  de  France ;  that 
the  gate  being  thus  occupied  by  them,  the  6th  of  the  line,  the  regi- 
ment destined  to  replace  the  35th  at  Grrenoble,  should  enter,  draw 
up  In  array  on  the  Place  d'Armes,  and  proceed  to  take  possession 
of  all  the  posts;  Immediately  after  this,  the  35th  were  to  quit 
Grenoble. 

These  instructions  were  punctually  carried  out.  On  the  16  th  of 
March,  1832,  the  soldiers  of  the  35th  took  their  departure  from  the 
town,  in  which  they  left  so  painful  a  memory  of  their  presence;  they 
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znarchcd  out,  througli  the  midst  of  a  populatdqiij  gloamyi  nlent, 
and  scarce  able  to  lepTess  its  bitter  anger. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  events  which  had  taken  place  m 
his  native  town,  Caamir  Perier  wasjpezfecdy  furious.  A  defeat  of 
authority  was  a  humiliation  to  his  pnde,  which  it  was  imposmUe  to 
submit  to.  On  the  19th  of  March,  without  waiting  untu  the  fitcts 
were  clearly  ascertained,  the  Momteur  published  an  article  which 
declared:  that  the  35th,  whose  asastance  had  been  l^aUy  called  in, 
had  done  its  duty  well  and  wisely;  that  colonels,  offioers,  and 
soldiers,  all  merited  the  highest  praise;  that  all  sorts  of  inanlts  had 
been  offered  to  the  soldiers  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  became  neoessur 
for  them  to  take  measures  for  their  own  defence;  that  sevexe  woon^B 
had  been  received  by  the  military,  and  that  the  nmnber  and  extent 
of  those  suffered  by  the  agitators  had  been  grossly  exaggerated. 

The  immediate  effect  ot  tliese  stranse  perversions  ox  truth  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  were  destined  aunost  immediately  to  have  the 
lie  given  them  in  the  most  complete  and  triumphant  manner,  wis  to 
calumniate  victims  who  were  already  so  severely  suffering.  Mean. 
Felix  Real  and  Duboys-Aim6,   members  for  Ghrenoble,  at  cmoe 

i)rotcstcd  against  allegations,  alike  impolitic  and  fiilse,  fixBt  in  a 
etter,  which  the  Mmiteur  most  unworthily  delayed  the  insertion 
of;  and  then  in  the  Chamber  where,  on  the  20w  of  Maxdi,  M^ 
Duboys- Aimc  rose  to  question  the  minister  upon  the  subject  llie 
feeling  of  a  large  portion  of  the  house  had  been  greatly  excited  bj 
what  nad  taken  place,  and  the  debate  which  ensued,  was  a  veiy 
violent  one.  In  a  speech  replete  with  manly  feeling  and  high  re- 
solve, Gamier  Pages  visited  with  indignant  scorn  the  attempt 
made  to  throw  the  blame  on  a  town  whose  streets  had  been  stained 
with  innocent  blood;  he  demanded  to  know  if  the  summonfl  to  dis- 
perse had  first  been  proclaimed;  if  not,  he  emphatically  said,  the 

mllen  citizens  having  been  murdered At  this  word  a  loud 

clamour  arose;  Casimir  Pcricr  was  so  excited  that  he  oonld  hardly 
keep  his  seat;  the  whole  assembly  was  agitated  with  difleroit 
emotions.  '^  Yes,''  continued  Gamier  Pag^  more  empihatioally 
even  than  before.  '^  Tes,  if  there  was  no  previous  summons^  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  men  who  used  tneir  weapons  against  the 
citizens,  were  murderers."  A  long  pause  followed  this  unequivocal 
declaration. 

M.  Dupin  dn£  then  addressed  ihe  house.  He  expressed  his 
surprise  that  seditious  riots  should  find  apologists  and  defenden  indie 
very  bosom  of  parliament.  Insulted,  attacked,  on  llie  point  of  beinff 
disarmed,  couldit be  expected,  he  asked,  t^t  soldiers  would  not  de^a 
themselves?  And  who  were  the  men  whose  cause  was  so  wazmly 
pleaded,  to  benefit  whom  gentlemen  ventured  without  pfoofi^  to 
cast  upon  the  government  an  atrocious  accusation.  Tliey  were  per- 
sons who,  in  a  flagitious  masquerade  had  figured  fortii  Hie  aimaminn 
tion  of  the  long;  they  were  fiictious  men,  who  niwiinlihwl  together 
in  such  a  nuumer  as  to ahow  thqr  acted  vponaplaa;  until  indued, 
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it  was  suggested  that  there  was  some  miracle  in  the  case.  There 
was  large  talk,  M.  Dupin  observed,  about  the  population  of  Qre- 
noble,  as  though  the  whole  population  of  that  town  had  been 
asBailfid  by  the  troops,  whereas  in  point  of  &ct^  it  was  merely  a  knot 
of  persons  who  had  chosen  to  throw  themselves  between  the  national 
guard  and  the  military.  M.  Dupin  concluded  by  expressing  his 
nope  that  the  jury,  before  whom  the  matter  then  was,  would 
not  allow  itself  to  be  intimidated,  that  the  Cour  Royale  of  Greno- 
ble would  avenge  insulted  society,  and  that  justice  would  have  its 
due. 

Biang  in  audacity  of  assertion,  above  even  die  pitch  attained 
by  M.  Dupin,  who  was  r^Ued  to  by  M.  Odilon  Barrot  in  a 
speech  replete  with  soimd  sense,  judgment,  and  dignity,  Casimir 
Firier  affirmed  that  the  populace  had  raised  loud  cries  under  M. 
Duval's  windows  of,  Dowa  toith  the  aovemment!  Hurrah 
for  the  RepubUc !  and  he  severely  reproached  the  national  guard 
of  Grenoble  for  not  having  responded  to  the  call  which  sought  to 
place  the  preservation  of  order  under  its  protection. 

On  reading  in  the  Momteur  the  report  of  the  sitting  of  the  20th 
of  March,  the  population  of  Grenoble  felt  that  it  had  been  grossly 
calumniated,  and  bitter  complaints  were  made  in  every  direction, 
throughout  the  town.  An  inquiry  was  set  on  foot;  a  declaration 
utterly  falsifying  the  statement  made  by  the  president  of  the  council, 
was  si^ed,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  by  2666  persons;  the 
municipal  council  drew  up  a  report  explaining  the  whole  facts  of 
the  case  to  France;  to  complete  the  discomfiture  of  government,  M. 
Maurice  Duval  himself  was  obliged  publicly  to  acknowledge  that  he 
had  been  mistaken,  and  that  there  had  not  been  sent  forth,  in  front 
of  the  prefecture  those  seditious  cries,  upon  which  Casimir  Perier 
had  thought  proper  to  enlarge,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  fury  of  ministers  was  rendered  doubly  furious,  on  finding 
themselves  thus  confounded.  An  ordonnance  pronounced  the  dis- 
solution of  the  national  guard  of  Grenoble,  and  ordered  it  to  be  dis- 
armed. Lieutenant-general  St.  Clair,  who,  to  avoid  the  efiusion  of 
blood,  had  authorized  the  transference  of  the  posts  to  the  national 
guards  was  insolently  dismissed  from  his  command.  They  put  the  com- 
mandant of  the  place,  M.  Lespinasse,  on  half  pay.  The  colonel  of  artil- 
lery,  Chantron,  was  reprimanded  and  suspended.  Lieutenant-general 
Hulot,  who  ordered  the  35  th  to  quit  Grenoble,  was  transferred  to  Metz, 
where  the  honour  of  the  command  he  enjoyed,  but  ill  covered  the 
military  disgrace  he  had  sustained.  On  the  other  hand  M.  Maurice 
Duval  rose  considerably  in  his  master's  favour.  And  the  more 
clearly  to  let  it  be  seen  that  the  power  of  the  bayonet  was  in  the  as- 
cendant, Marshal  Soult,  minister  at  war,  published  an  order  of  the 
day,  addressed  to  the  army,  a  hauffhty  manifesto,  which  expressing 
the  king's  entire  satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the  35th,  concluded 
with  these  words^  somewhat  astounding  and  startling  to  a  free  peo- 
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plc,  under  tho  circumstances:  ''  Soldiers,  the  king  and  France  thank 
you." 

It  was  high  time  that  the  voice  of  truth  should  be  effectively  op- 
posed to  the  suggestions  of  violence.  In  a  report,  remarkable  for  the 
precision  and  distinctness  of  its  statements,  and  for  the  moderation 
of  its  language,  the  municipal  administration  of  Grenoble,  proved^ 
beyond  a  question,  that  the  masquerade  of  the  11th  of  March  in  no 
way  figured  forth  the  assassination  of  the  king;  that  the  national 
guard  had  been  summoned  at  too  late  an  hour  to  permit  of  its  as- 
sembling;* that  no  cry  whatever,  hostile  to  the  government  or  the 
king,  was  uttered  beneath  the  prefect's  windows — ^the  prefect  him- 
self had  admitted  it; — that  the  commandant  of  the  place  had  re- 
ceived no  intimation  at  all;t  that  M.  Duval  really  and  truly  did  give 
the  commissaires  of  police  the  order  to  cemer  the  assemblage;]:  that 
no  legal  summons  to  the  people  was  made  ;§  that  only  one  soldier 
of  the  35  th  had  entered  the  hospital  four  days  after  the  events 
of  the  12th,  and  then  in  consequence  of  inflammation  arising 
from  a  kick;||  that  the  place  in  which  they  were  assembled,  afforded 
the  crowd  no  stones  to  throw  at  the  soldiers;  that  among  the  wounds 
received  by  the  citizens,  fourteen  were  behind;!  that  the  events  of  the 
13th  were  the  inevitable  result  of  popular  exasperation,  caused  by  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  laws ;  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  municipal 

*  **  I,  the  undersigned,  clerk  in  the  Mairie  of  Grenoble,  certify  that  the  letter  ad- 
dressed by  M.  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  to  M.  the  Mayor  of  GrenoUe,  on  the  12th  of 
March  instant,  containing  an  order  to  convoke  a  battalion  of  the  National  Guard, 
did  not  reach  the  Mairie  till  between  ludf-past  four  and  five  o*clock  in  the  erening. 
In  testimony  of  which  I  have  here  signed  my  name^ 
—(Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Municipidity.)  ••  LABOBNR** 

t  "  It  is  with  the  most  acute  pain  I  find  that  a  number  of  my  ouuulryuien  believe 
that  I  was  charged  with  the  movement  of  the  troops,  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  the 
present  month;  I  can  state,  upon  my  honour,  that  no  request,  no  cider,  no  intima- 
tion  was  given  me  to  put  the  troops  in  motion,  and  that,  consequently,  I  could  fore* 
sec  nothing;  prevent  nothing.  Was  it  that  authority  had  not  cnnfldenfift  in  me? 
I  caimot  say.  My  coimtrymen  will  now  judge  how  far  I  was  in  fault.  The  Com- 
mandant of  the  Place,  **LESFINASSE.'' 

X  "  M.  the  Prefect  ordered  us  to  go  to  the  barracks;  to  take,  that  ia  my  comnde 
and  myself,  each  of  us  a  comp|any,  to  cemer  and  arrest  the  di8Uirbert.''---(£xtnK:t 
from  the  Report  of  the  Commissary  of  Police,  Jourdan,  12th  to  13th  March,  18SS.} 

**  M.  the  Prefect  told  us  to  go  and  get  a  troop  of  the  line.  My  colleague  and  I 
went  to  the  Bourse  barracks,  where  we  applied  for  and  obtained  a  company  each. 
We  then  separated;  my  colleague  passed  down  the  Quai  d'Orl^ana,  and  I  down  the 
Grande  Rue  to  cerner  the  crowd." — (Report  of  tho  Commiiiazy  of  Bolioe;  Yidal, 
12th  to  13th  2^1arch,  1832.) 

§  "  The  voltigeurs,  led  on  by  I  know  not  what  impulse,  daahed  on,  qidck  at  light- 
ning, charged  bayonets,  and  thrust  back  the  crowd  (who  were  pushing  on«  no  doubt; 
for  the  purpose  of  making  their  way  out),  and  all  tills  without  any  orden,  entir^ 
of  their  own  motion,  without  waiting  for  any  summons  being  addressed  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  despite  my  strong  representations,  and  orders  to  them  to  recover  their 
arms." — (Report  of  the  Commissary  of  Police,  Jourdan.) 

II  General  Hospital  of  Grenoble.]  (Military  department)  Beportof  MBCFounier 
and  C.  Siloy. 
*[  Report  of  MM.  Bomain  Bally  and  Joseph  Breton,  dockMnmi 
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authorities  and  of  the  national  ffuards  of  Grenoble  had  been  not  only 
ineproachable,  but  worthy  of  the  gratitude  of  the  citizens. 

With  that  &lse  stickling  for  the  point  of  honour,  common  to  all 
governments  that  desire  to  make  the  law  of  force  predominant  in  a 
country,  the  ministry  vowed  to  put  down  its  adversaries  with  the 
0tax>ng  hand,  not  being  able  to  confute  them,  and  it  had  recourse 
to  the  harshest  measures.  Then  was  glaringly  displayed  all  the 
natural  servility  that  goes  hand  in  hand  with  most  human  ambitions. 
To  be  strong  it  was  enough  to  appear  so;  the  timid  hastened  to  side 
with  those  who  had  bayonets  at  their  command,  and  who  spoke  the 
language  of  dictators ;  thejudicial  inquiry  begun  against  the  aggressors 
was  followed  up  against  the  assailed  population.  As  it  was  impossible 
to  bring  the  whole  national  guard  of  Grenoble  into  court,  and  the 
authorities  were  bent  on  enjoying  the  satisfaction  of  a  judicial  triumph, 
they  selected  for  trial  the  two  brothers  Vasseur,  MM.  JBastide, 
Gauthier,  Dubost,  and  Huchet.  One  of  these,  M.  Bastide,  was  a 
stranger  to  the  town;  another,  M.  Huchet,  was  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  disastrous  day  of  the  12th.  Dreading  to  displease  the  pos- 
sessors of  might,  the  dispensers  of  fortune,  some  pubuc  functionaries 
who  had  at  first  taken  part  with  the  city  of  Grenoble,  declared  against 
it  when  they  saw  the  colours  waving,  and  heard  the  tramp  of  the 
battalions. 

Marshal  Soult  said  in  his  order  of  the  day  to  the  army,  "  EGs 
majestv  has  not  seen  with  approval  the  withdrawal  of  the  35th  from 
Grenoble."  Lieutenant-general  Delort,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
seventh  division,  issued  a  threatening  proclamation  preparatory  to 
his  entry  into  Grenoble ;  and  into  that  city  of  24,000  souls,  garrisoned 
by  8000  men  of  all  arms,  the  35th  again  entered  with  dnuns  beating, 
the  band  playing,  cannons  in  the  centre,  and  matches  lighted.  The 
inhabitants  looked  on  at  this  ill-boding  triumphal  entry,  full  of  stifled 
indignation,  but  fearless.     Some  of  them  smiled  with  contemptuous 

irity  at  the  military  parade.  A  citizen  went  up  to  one  of  the  artil- 
ery-men  who  earned  a  lighted  match,  and  holdmg  out  a  cigar,  said 
to  him,  "  Some  fire,  comrade,  if  you  please." 

Some  days  afterwards  an  event  that  derived  an  imposing  and 
solemn  character  from  circumstances,  occupied  the  attention  of  all 
Grenoble.  It  had  been  arranged  that  a  single  combat  should  take 
place  between  a  young  man  of  the  town,  named  Gauthier,  and  an 
officer  of  the  35th.  The  whole  population  flocked  to  the  rendezvous 
at  the  hour  appointed.  A  detachment  of  cavalry  had  received  orders 
to  keep  off  the  multitude.  Other  horsemen  and  trumpeters  were 
posted  so  as  to  protect  the  lists,  within  which  the  judgment  of  God 
was  to  be  pronounced  as  in  the  middle  ages.  The  two  adversaries 
appeared  on  the  ground.  It  would  be  impossible  to  depict  the 
emotion,  the  anxiety  of  the  spectators.  For  it  was  not  a  private  quar- 
rel that  was  about  to  be  decided,  and  the  faces  of  the  beholders  told 
plainly  enough  that  in  that  duel  was  involved  the  cause  of  the  whole 
city.    The  weapon  employed  was  the  sabre.     Though  unskilled  in 
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its  use  the  civilian  resolutely  attacked  his  adyersaiy;  the  sabre  hung 
over  his  head,  but  avoiding  the  stroke,  he  laid  the  ofl&oer  at  his  feet 
vnth  a  thrust. 

For  two  months  there  were  almost  daily  duels  between  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  35th  and  the  citizens;  and  the  latter  always  had  the 
best  of  the  fight,  a  circumstance  to  which  the  popular  creed  delighted 
to  attach  a  strikingly  providential  import.  On  the  9th  of  May  after  a 
new  duel,  and  in  consequence  of  a  white  flag  having  been  displayed 
by  an  officer  of  the  S5th,  and  snatched  from  him  by  a  civilian,  the 
quarrel  became  general  on  the  esplanade  of  the  Porte  de  France. 
Soldiers  and  citizens  were  wounded  in  spite  of  the  conciliatory  efforts 
of  tlie  dragoons  and  of  some  officers.  So  strong  was  the  angry  feel- 
ing on  both  sides,  that  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  March  Greneral 
Delort  was  obliged  to  confine  the  35th  to  their  barracks,  as  Greneral 
St.  Clair  liad  done  before,  and  soldiers  of  other  regiments  had  to  do 
duty  at  the  barrack  gates.  The  municipaHty  instantly  despatched  a 
letter  to  the  ministry,  declaring  in  strong  terms,  that  if  the  35th  was 
not  immediately  withdrawn  they  were  determined  to  resign.  It  was 
necessary  to  put  an  end  at  last  to  this  cruel  state  of  thinga  On  the 
20th  of  i!ktay  the  35th  quitted  Grenoble  for  the  second  and  last  time. 

Here  then  were  the  results  to  which  Casimir  Perier's  policy  could 
appeal  for  the  admiration  of  men :  the  blood  of  the  citizen  shed  by 
the  hand  of  the  soldier;  a  generous  city  plunged  into  mourning, 
then  driven  to  the  verge  of  revolt ;  constituted  authority  overcome^and 
forced  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  its  moral  power  by  the  brutal  dis- 
play of  its  physical  force;  a  gallant  and  brave  army  violently  turned 
aside  from  its  rightful  course  of  service;  and  hatred  sown  between 
civilians  and  soldiers,  who  should  have  loved  each  other,  and  who 
were  alike  children  of  the  same  country. 

And  to  tliis  humiliating  anarchy  were  added  the  fluctuating  for- 
tunes of  an  obstinate  struggle  between  the  two  supreme  bodies  in 
tlic  state.  Seeing  that  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  combined  with 
personal  separation  was  but  legalised  adultery,  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties voted,  on  the  motion  of  M.  de  Schonen,  for  the  re-establish- 
mont  of  divorce :  the  Chamber  of  Peera  rejected  it.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  ^vished  to  abolisli  the  expiatory  ceremonies  of  the  2l8t 
of  January  as  insulting  to  the  nation :  the  Chamber  of  Peers  re- 
garded that  abolition  as  nostile  to  royalty;  and,  after  long  and  stormy 
debates,  the  question  was  adjourned,  leaving  it  in  doubt  whether  the 
monarchical  principle  was  of  so  much  worth  that  a  people  should  be 
subjected  to  the  outrage  of  a  never  ending  expiation  because  a  king 
has  been  put  to  death. 

This  rivalry  between  the  legislative  bodies,  so  distinctly  indicative 
of  the  vices  of  the  constitutional  regime,  tended  to  render  all  great 
tilings  impossible.  Thus,  for  some  montlis,  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties confined  itself  exclusively  to  tlie  discussion  of  the  budget,  to 
which  public  attention  was  furtliermore  drawn  by  a  fiunoos  robbeiy. 
M.  Kcssner,  the  cashier-general  of  the  treasury^  had  disappeareO, 
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leaving  a  deficit  in  his  department  of  several  miUions.  Independ- 
ently of  the  disorder  in  the  fffstem  of  keeping  the  public  accounts 
which  was  indicated  by  this  deficit,  Ihe  true  amount  of  which  was 
kmg  unknown  to  the  public,  it  disclosed  besides,  one  of  the  most 
hideous  maladies  of  modem  civilization;  for  M.  Kessner,  a  man  en* 
dowed  with  amiable  and  estimable  qualities,  and  known  for  his  be- 
neficence, had  been  plunged  into  infamy  solely  by  the  mania  for 
stock-jobbing.  The  Bourse,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  merely  a  cha^ 
ntable  institution  opened  for  the  reception  of  imemployed  capitals, 
it  is  also  the  haunt  of  stock-jobbing.  The  opportunity  was  a  nt  one 
for  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Bourse 
upon  the  movement  of  capital,  and  upon  the  spirit  of  speculation, 
and  for  investigating  the  question  whether  it  is  advisable  to  tolerate 
the  institution,  and  whether  it  is  not  at  least  the  part  of  a  govern- 
ment worthy  of  the  name  to  interfere  actively,  and  on  its  own  re- 
aponsibility,  where  the  frenzy  of  gambling  is  so  productive  of  mis- 
fortunes, miuds,  odious  successes  and  scandals.  In  the  course  of  this 
work  we  will  set  forth  ihe  state  of  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  not 
fiuling  to  investigate  the  important  problems  suggested  by  such 
topics.  These  problems  the  Chamber  ought  to  have  solved;  but  the 
destruction  of  abuses  was  a  task  beyond  the  courage  of  an  assembly 
in  which  sat  so  many  men  who  had.  derived  their  fortunes  and  their 
power  fix)m  those  very  abuses.  The  Chamber,  therefore,  passed  the 
budget,  aflcr  a  discussion  as  unproductive  as  it  was  laborious.  The 
estimates  for  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenses  for  the  year  1832 
amounted  to  1 ,106,618,270  francs.  The  last  budget  of  the  Restora- 
tion had  only  amounted  to  983,185,597  francs!  The  passing  of  the 
estimates  was  looked  to  as  the  conclusion  of  the  Chamber's  labours. 
On  the  21st  of  April  appeared  the  royal  proclamation  declaring  the 
session  of  1831  closed.  That  session  had  but  added  the  irritating 
debates  of  the  tribune  to  the  troubles  out  of  doors,  and  the  Chamber 
separated  after  weathering  out  a  season  of  plots. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Greater  calamities  were  impending  over  France:  the  cholera 
morbus  was  approaching. 

From  the  end  of  August,  1817,  to  the  beginning  of  April,  1832, 
the  cholera,  commencing  in  the  delta  of  the  Granges,  had  been 
spreading  its  frightful  ravages  afar  in  every  direction.  It  had  spread 
southwards  to  the  isle  of  Tmior,  eastwards  to  Pekin,  to  the  frontiers 
of  Siberia  northwards.  On  the  north-west  it  had  laid  hold  on  Mos- 
cow and  St.  Petersburg,  and  followed  the  line  extending  from  Dant- 
zig  to  Olmutz.    Clingmg  to  the  Rusdans,  it  had  appeared  with  them 
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in  the  battle  fields  of  Poland,  more  destructive  than  war  itself.  It 
had  spread  among  the  Poles  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Iganie. 
It  had  then  overrun  Bohemia,  Grallicia,  Hungary,  and  Austiia, 
mowing  down  the  inhabitants,  sweeping  over  enormous  distances  in 
a  few  aays,  leaping  irregularly  from  one  kingdom  to  another,  but 
afterwards  retracing  its  steps  as  if  to  dispatch  the  victims  it  had  for- 
gotten for  a  time.  In  the  month  of  February,  1832,  it  had  passed 
over  western  Europe  and  was  seated  in  London. 

From  that  moment  Paris  lived  in  a  state  of  mute  and  fearful  ex- 
pectation. We  measured  beforehand  with  bitter  dismay  the  last  in- 
evitable step  the  epidemic  had  to  make  towards  us.  Nevertheless 
there  was  something  apparently  reassuring  in  the  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena. The  sky  was  clear ;  a  dry  wind  blew  steadily  from  the 
north-east;  the  barometer  had  not  faUen  below  28  deg.,  and  nothing 
indicated  a  surcharge  of  electricity.  But  our  suspense  was  not  long. 
On  the  26th  of  March,  1832,  the  epidemic  had  smitten  its  first  vic- 
tim in  the  Rue  Mazarine.  Almost  immediately  it  showed  itself  in 
several  quarters  of  Paris,  in  the  Faubourg  St.*Antoine,  the  Faubourg 
St.  Ilonore,  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques.  On  the  29th,  people 
invariably  accosted  each  other  in  the  streets  with  the  words,  "  The 
cholera  morbus  is  in  Paris." 

Terror  at  first  did  not  seem  to  keep  pace  with  the  danger.  The 
plague  had  surprised  the  Parisians  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities  of 
mid  lent;  and  the  intrepid  gaiety  of  the  French  character  seemed, 
at  first,  to  brave  the  destructive  malady.  The  streets  and  boidevards 
were  tlirongcd  with  masks  as  usual:  the  promenaders  mustered  in 
great  numbers.  People  amused  themselves  with  looking  at  carica- 
tures in  the  shopwindows,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  daolera  mor- 
bus. The  theatres  were  filled  in  the  evening.  There  were  young  men 
who,  in  the  extravagance  of  their  fool-hardiness,  plunged  into  im- 
usual  excesses.  "Since  we  are  to  die  to-morrow,  they  said,  "let 
us  exhaust  all  the  joys  of  life  to-day."  Most  of  these  rash  youths 
passed  from  the  masked  ball  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  died  before  sun- 
set the  next  day. 

But  soon  the  courage  of  the  most  reckless  gave  way  before  the 
horrors  of  the  disease,  and  all  the  frightful  tales  that  were  told  of  it 
For  the  sick  man  was  already  a  corpse,  even  before  life  had  de- 
parted. The  rapid  emaciation  of  his  face  was  extraordinary.  His 
skin  suddenly  became  dark  blue,  and  you  might  count  the  muscles 
beneath  it.  His  eyes  were  hollow,  dry,  shrunk  to  half  their  natural 
dimensions,  and  sunk  in  their  sockets  as  if  drawn  with  a  thread 
towards  the  back  of  the  skull.  His  breath  was  cold,  his  mouth  white 
and  humid,  his  pulse  feeble  to  the  last  degree.  His  voice  was  a 
whisper. 

Giddiness,  buzzing  in  the  ears,  repeated  vomitings,  a  strange  feel- 
ing of  prostration  and  of  general  emptiness  as  it  were,  cold  spread- 
ing from  the  extremities  over  the  whole  body,  excessive  dezange- 
ment  of  the  bowels,  violent  cramps  in  the  limbs,  laboured  bieathiiig, 
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an  indescribable  anxiety  in  the  precordial  region,  the  skin  covered 
with  an  icy  dampness,  such  were  the  principal  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  If  left  to  run  its  course  it  rarely  required  three  days  to 
despatch  the  unhappy  victim  it  had  seized;  two  or  three  hours  were 
often  enough. 

Five  forms  or  periods  were  generally  recognised  in  the  cholera,  that 
of  mild  cholera  or  cholerine^  that  of  the  first  attack,  that  of  the  cholera 
algida  or  blue  cholera^  the  period  of  reaction,  and  the  typhoid 
period.  In  the  third  of  these  periods,  the  most  terrible  of  all,  the 
patients  writhed  with  horrid  contortions  on  their  beds,  and  some- 
times they  lay  on  their  faces  groaning  piteously,  or  flung  out  their 
Umbs  right  and  left,  complaimng  of  the  most  acute  pains  along  the 
spinal  column.  The  sensation  of  cold  experienced  on  touching  a  pa- 
tient in  the  blue  stage  was  like  that  felt  on  touching  a  frog.  The  caoa- 
verous  aspect  of  the  face;  cramps  in  the  back,  the  forearm,  and  calves 
of  the  legs;  deep  wrinkles;  the  shrinking  of  the  skin  from  the  roots 
of  the  nails;  the  absence  of  a  pulse  at  the  wrist,  and  the  coldness  of 
the  breath,  were  so  many  signs  indicative  of  the  blue  peft'od.  In  the 
next  period,  when  it  was  strongly  marked,  the  pulse  returned,  fever  set 
in,  the  patient's  eyes  became  injected,  his  face  animated  and  flushed, 
and  he  was  in  danger  of  being  carried  off*  by  cerebral  affections.  In  the 
typhoid  period  the  nostrils  and  the  tongue  were  dry,  the  eyes 
watery;  tnere  was  prostration,  wandering  of  mind,  delirium. 

The  administration  took  the  measures  urgently  requisite  under 
the  visitation  of  this  dreadful  calamity.  It  applied  itself  to  im- 
proving the  wholesomeness  of  the  city;  it  thought  at  last  of  letting 
m  a  little  air  and  light  upon  those  filthy  quarters,  in  which  it  had, 
without  remorse,  left  the  poor  man  to  hve  and  die,  whilst  as  yet  all 
were  not  threatened.  The  number  of  public  fountains  was  increased; 
the  narrowest  and  foulest  lanes  were  paved  and  stopped  up;  the 
Isle  Louviers  underwent  a  rapid  cleansing;  in  compliance  with  the 
decision  of  the  central  committee  of  health,  there  was  established  in 
every  quarter  an  office  of  aid,  to  which  were  attached  physicians, 
apothecaries,  hospital  men,  and  nurses,  and  where  care  was  taken  to 
have  sundry  utensils  in  readiness,  besides  drugs  and  litters.  The 
prisons  were  not  forgotten,  and  M.  Gisquet  had  more  abundant  food 
and  warmer  clothing  distributed  to  the  prisoners. 

At  the  same  time  directions  were  published  as  to  the  means  to 
be  taken  for  escaping  the  cholera.  The  citizens  were  recommended 
in  that  document  to  preserve  great  tranquillity  of  mind,  to  avoid 
fatigue  and  strong  emotions,  to  abstain  from  all  excesses,  to  favour 
and  increase  in  their  houses  the  beneficial  action  of  light,  to  make 
use  of  tepid  baths  and  flannel  belts,  to  eat  none  but  easily  di- 
gestible food,  to  guard  against  all  sudden  chills,  and  not  to  sleep 
too  many  in  one  room.  All  these  were  doubtless  very  sage  pre^ 
scriptions,  but  they  were  a  farce  when  addressed  to  that  portion 
of  the  people  to  whom  an  unjust  civilization  so  grudgingly  doles 
out  bread,  lodging,  clothes,  and  rest. 
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Add  to  tlib  that  the  measures  adopted  were  not  of  a  nature  to 
acquit  the  authorities  of  all  charfl;e  of  improyidence.  MM.  Londe, 
Allibert,  Dalmaz,  Sandras,  Dubled,  Boudaid,  memben  of  the 
medical  commission  sent  to  Poland  to  study  the  cholera,  were  not 
consulted  by  the  administration  until  remonstrances  were  pot  forth 
on  the  subject  by  some  of  the  public  journals.  The  offices  of  aid 
which  ought  to  have  been  established  beforehand,  were  only  fonned 
one  by  one,  and  in  the  height  of  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the 
invasion  of  the  epidemic.  It  was  remarked  that  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  arrondissemcnts  had  not  received  the  benefit  of  aanitaiy 
labours.  The  charnel-house  of  the  Innocents,  a  pennanent  fbcuil  of 
infection,  had  never  ceased  to  remain  open  all  aay  and  part  of  the 
night.  The  comers  of  the  Rues  St.  Denis  and  la  Ferronerie  were 
obstructed  with  fishmongers'  stalls.  In  many  mayoralties  there  weze 
neither  clerks  nor  registers  enough  to  enrol  the  number  of  deaths. 
Lastly,  the  temporary  ambulance  of  the  Grenier  d'abondanoe  was 
not  prepared  to  receive  patients  till  long  after  the  appearance  of  the 
malady. 

It  made  its  first  attacks  on  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  court  jour- 
nals made  haste  to  publish  the  predilections  of  the  epidemic,  by 
giving  lists  of  the  names  and  callings  of  the  victims,  whether  to 
dissipate  the  fears  of  the  wealthy,  or  to  flatter  their  pride.  The  het 
at  any  rate  is  that  it  was  men  in  jackets  and  in  rags  who  led  off  thif 
horrible  march  of  Paris  to  the  grave. 

Two  wards  had  been  set  apart  in  every  hospital  ezdunvely  fiir 
cholera  cases,  one  for  males,  the  other  for  females;  and  it  had  oeen 
settled  that  instead  of  entrusting  the  management  of  the  ward  to 
one  physician,  the  cases  in  it  should  be  equaUy  divided  between  all 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  establismnent.  This  was  ;no- 
ductive  of  immense  confusion  and  spectacles  of  the  most  tenifio 
kind.  There  was  no  end  to  the  contradictions  in  the  modes  of 
treatment  practised  in  the  same  ward.  The  physicians  not  bong 
agreed  either  on  the  nature  or  the  causes  of  the  malady,  the  at- 
tendants had  to  execute  directly  opposite  orders  for  cases  perfectly 
identical:  the  patient  who  was  treated  with  punch,  saw  ice  given  to 
the  man  in  the  next  bed;  and  thinking  himself  uaed  only  as  a  sub- 
ject for  experiments,  he  died  with  rage  in  his  heart  He  died  too, 
deprived  of  the  services  and  consolations  of  fiiendship;  for  with  the 
view  to  prevent  the  hospitals  being  overcrowded,  the  public  had 
been  forbidden  access  to  the  wards;  and  soldiers  posted  at  thedoozs 
kept  off  the  wailing  crowd  of  friends  and  mothers. 

Many  days  had  not  elapsed  ere  the  disease  had  made  its  way  to 
the  ricn.  Terror  then  became  universal,  and  even  exceeded  the 
danger.  Every  one  was  ill  or  believed  himself  so.  The  sUghtest  in« 
disposition  was  magnified  by  an  aflrighted  imagination  into  cholerB. 
The  physicians  of  large  practice  had  no  longer  a  moment's  rest:  thdr 
houses  were  beset  at  every  hour,  and  there  were  many  of  them  whose 
doors  were  broken  open  on  their  being  slow  to  admit  tlieir  noetuinal 
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visiters.  Thus  the  sad  condition  of  the  poor  choleric  patients  was 
aggravated  by  all  the  time  and  all  the  aid  snatched  from  their  real 
ewmeringSy  by  the  imaginary  symptoms  and  the  hallucinations  of 
panic-fitricken  opulence. 

And  what  rendered  the  epidemic  still  more  terrific  was  the  ca« 
pricious  character  of  its  operation  and  its  mysterious  nature.  Was  it 
<x>ntagious?  It  was  thought  so  at  first;  but  the  contrary  opinion 
£Oon  prevailed  when  it  was  found  that  but  a  small  proportion  of 
phyidcians,  hospital  attendants,  and  nurses  succiunbed  imder  the 
msiadj.  Some  distinguished  practitioners  persisted  nevertheless  in 
dedarmg  that  they  had  seen  cases  of  contagion;  and  these  contra- 
cUctory  assertions  perhaps  admitted  of  reconciliation  on  these  grounds: 
maladies  that  are  contagious  are  not  so  in  one  invariable  manner,  nor 
all  in  the  same  degree,  and  the  cholera  probably  possessed  a  very 
weak  contagious  action,  and  one  to  which  only  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  persons,  peculiarly  predisposed,  became  subject.  But  where 
was  the  actual  seat  of  the  cholera?  What  was  its  mode  of  propa- 
gation ?  What  laws  had  regulated  its  passage  over  the  globe  ?  What 
probable  limits  might  be  assigned  to  its  duration?  By  what  means 
was  it  to  be  combated?  On  all  these  points  there  was  nothing  but 
darkness  and  uncertainty  among  the  ablest  men.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment when  the  idea  was  entertained  of  firing  cannon  in  the  streets 
to  agitate  the  atmosphere,  doubt  and  perplexity  suggesting  the  em* 
ployment  of  the  oddest  means.  But  was  cholera  a  result  of  the 
vitiation  of  the  atmosphere?  M.  Julia  de  Fontenelle,  a  member  of 
the  central  commission  of  health,  collected  and  analyzed  the  air  of 
different  parts  of  the  capital,  and  proved  its  purity.  General  ob- 
servations tended  to  prove,  and  every  body  was  convinced,  that  ex- 
treme poverty,  unwholesome  abodes,  dirt,  irregularity  of  life,  drunk- 
enness, weakness  of  temperament,  and  terror,  were  so  many  predispos- 
ing causes  of  cholera.  Yet  one  would  have  supposed  that  this  pk^e 
took  pleasure  in  disappointing  human  science,  and  bafflinff  experience. 
Hale  strong  men,  women  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  health,  perished 
wretchedly,  whikt  feeble  old  men,  debilitated  and  worn  out  crea- 
tures, and  hypocondriacs  escaped.  Tlie  heedless  or  the  resolute  often 
incurred  a  fate  that  spared  persons  tormented  with  all  the  agonies  of 
fear.  The  deaths  at  Passy,  where  the  air  is  pure,  were  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-six  for  every  thousand  inhabitants,  wnilst  there  were  scarcely 
sixteen  deaths  per  thousand  in  the  pestilent  atmosphere  of  Mont- 
feucon.  In  the  rural  communes,  some  villages,  remarkable  for 
their  salubrity,  such  as  Chatcnay,  Vitry,  Le  Plessis  Piquet,  Rosnv, 
Sceaux,  and  Uhatillon  had  few  or  no  cases  of  cholera,  others  similarly 
circumstanced  in  outward  appearance,  such  as  St.  Ouen,  Fontenay 
fious  Bois,  Asnieres,  Putcaux,  and  Suresnes  coimted  from  thirty-five 
to  fifty  deaths,  by  cholera,  in  every  thousand  inhabitants.  In  like 
manner  not  one  of  the  workmen  employed  in  cutting  up  putrescent 
animal  carcases  was  dangerously  attacked.  Sometimes  the  disease 
ravaged  the  upper  and  lower  floors  of  a  house,  and  left  the  interme* 
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diate  flcx)r  untouched :  sometimes  it  swept  the  whole  len^lli  of  a 
street  on  one  side,  filling  it  -with  the  dead  or  the  dying,  whilst  the 
other  side  remained  unaffected.  Capricious,  intractable,  inscrutable 
scourge  of  humanity !  It  had  overleaped  all  sanitary  cordons  and 
quarantines,  quelled  the  most  opposite  temperaments,  resisted  the 
most  various  atmospheric  influences,  and  it  threw  a  deeper  shade 
over  the  horror  of  its  ravages  by  the  mystery  in  wliich  it  stelked  en- 
veloped. 

One  great  general  fact  nevertheless  emerged  out  of  all  these  painful 
singularities.  When  the  statistics  of  the  epidemic  were  drawn  up,  it 
was  found  that  in  the  quarters  of  the  Place  VendOme,  the  Tuileries, 
and  the  Chaussee  d'Antin,  the  mortality  had  been  from  eight  to  nine 
in  a  thousand,  whilst  it  had  amounted  to  from  fifty-two  to  fifty-three 
in  the  thousand,  in  the  quarters  of  the  Hotel  de  V  ille,  and  the  Cite, 
the  abodes  of  penury. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  image  of  desolation  was  soon  visible  in  every 
direction.  Here,  you  saw  choleric  patients  carried  to  the  hospital 
on  mattresses  or  litters ;  there  you  beheld  persons  engrossed  with  the 
thoughts  of  yesterday's  or  to-morrow's  calamities,  passing  along  in 
silence,  pale  as  ghosts,  and  almost  all  clad  in  black.  As  there  were 
not  hearses  enough  new  ones  were  ordered,  and  seven  hundred 
workmen  were  employed  on  them ;  but  the  work  did  not  speed  fast 
enough ;  the  dead  were  waiting.  The  men  were  then  asked  to  work 
during  the  night,  but  tlicy  answered,  **  Our  lives  are  more  to  us 
than  your  high  pay."  Recourse  was  then  had  to  artillery  waggons 
for  conveying  the  dead  to  burial ;  but  the  rattling  of  the  chains  by 
night  painfully  disturbed  the  sleep  of  the  city.  These  waggons, 
too,  having  no  springs,  the  violent  jolting  burst  the  coffins,  the 
bodies  were  thrown  out,  and  the  pavement  was  stained  with  putrid 
entrails.  It  was  necessary  to  employ  huge  spring  caxts,  wliich  were 
painted  black,  for  collecting  the  dead.  Tliey  rolled  from  door  to 
door,  calling  at  each  house  for  corpses,  and  then  set  out  again,  show- 
ing, when  the  wind  lifted  tlieir  funeral  drapery,  bier  upon  bier,  so 
heavy  and  ill-secured  that  the  passer-by  dreaded  to  see  them  break 
and  discharge  their  dismal  freight  upon  the  public  road.  But  night 
was,  above  all,  the  most  disastrous  season ;  for  the  most  numerous 
ravages  of  the  disease  took  place  commonly  between  midnight  and 
two  o'clock.  The  remains  of  fires,  lighted  in  the  faint  hope  of  puri- 
fying the  atmosphere,  the  lanterns  burning  at  the  doors  ot  the  offices 
of  aid,  the  anxious  haste  of  men  hurndng  m  the  darkness  on  errands 
too  well  known,  the  stifled  cries  in  the  interior  of  the  houses  which 
the  silence  of  night  made  audible  in  the  lonely  streets,  all  this  pro- 
duced an  awful  and  an  appalling  eflfect. 

The  prefecture  of  police  had  to  expend  19,915  francs  in  one 
month  in  providing  vehicles  for  the  physicians  and  medical  students 
who  were  called  to  attend  the  sick.  Political  prosecutions  went  on 
as  usual  all  this  time,  and  it  more  than  once  happened  that  the  whole 
audience  in  court  were  (»irried  off  before  the  next  day:  it  was  an- 
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ncimced  tfc^:  ?:;:ji  i  ----i —  -  n^:!  lz.  :-1t  x-i.:-;:  :*:r  zs.-:  i-::-:zc-:,  mck 
a  timveraei,  h*d  ciei  C'^rinc  i-:  riii.  Crziusica  haTinir  fklkm 
vpcm  tlie  mimxip&rne.  M.  Tibrv^z^ei.  wmtnirt  de$  reymeiies,  wu 
directed  to  renew  i}>r  ^e^kcied  labies:  aad  ia  Kme  kospit&ls  suck 
-was  the  inflox  of  patit^i?.  ihK  ibe  rracace  c-f  TOfisteriiur  t}ieir 
names  irms  laid  ssde;  ir  -:=:tier  ::'  irriT*ls  was  lacrelv  scored  on 
the  wmD. 

But  wlulsi  lie  niierie?  ::'  tie  lin-r  were  i*:::*  great,  tfcev  tkikd 
not  to  find  K-niv  *— eniTi:"  fr:z:  Tub^2  viinrr.     Subt^tanriui  lood 
having  been  p:bi:c»i   : -:   i=  i  i  r^r^erraiive  a^^inst  the  discaso.  the 
Doke  of  Orleanr  i":r  ilire^  rr.:r.i5  ciusei  ::-ur  or  tve  ra£?n5  of 
rice  to  be  dstUr  ci^rrlV-tc-i   ::   tl?  ro:r.  »  tLii  f:r  msny  needy 
person?,  the  arriTil  ■::"  :le  c'"  :I-:ri  -wis  iliz-zfsz  a  piece  cf  gc<^i  for- 
tune.    The  choier*  LiTir.r  fiirlj  *h?Li^lifh€\i  iisel:'  in  Paris,  acts  of 
generoatv  became  n:-".:;rl:€^.   j  rher^cEenin  rsier  new  in  the 
atiiiaU  of  epideciics-     Th.u5  -n  ir-a:  c:rr.  wr.erv?  >:.  much  Iuxtltv  ia 
aocnstomed  to  ins-^t  «■:■  inuch  siisrrr}-,  when:-  ihvre  an?  «»:►  many  ready 
to  calumniate  fuff^rring  in  ori-i-r  to  be  excuK-i  Ircm  relieviEir  it,  in 
heartless  Paiis  itfeJ  ther?  wa^  all  at  once  an  inii^tucus  burs:  of  phi- 
huithropv.  «uch  us  w^s  never  kr^:wn  bef:>n:-.     The  hurtaus  de  biat- 
faisanee  redoubled  their  exeniins.     Subscription  lists  wene  opened 
everywhere,  and  were  filled  up  with  dacrity.     The  plate-glass  ma- 
nufactory of  St.  Gobain  pr-^rnted  12.000  tilrjnmtmes  of  chloride 
to  the  aty  of  Paris.     Afiecting  instances  of  self  denial  and  zeal  were 
lelated.    The  cure  of  St.  Ciennain  PAuxerrois  for  instance,  had  been 
living  in  retirement  in  the  country  since  the  devastation  of  his 
chtirch;  on  hearing  of  the  chokra  he  returned  in  all  liaste  to  Paris, 
notwithstanding  his  gnat  aire,  to  remain  there  and  minister  the  con- 
solations of  religion  to  the  d^-ing.     The  pupils  of  the  school  of  me- 
dicine offered  their  services  on  all  sides.     Many  women  of  the  lower 
orders  volunteered  to  act  gratuitously  as  nurses  of  the  sick.     Linen, 
hosiery,  blankets,  and  flannel  belts,  were  carrietl  to  the  mayoralties. 
Perhaps  this  liberality  was  prompted  in  many  instances  bv  supersti- 
tious aread,  by  a  secret  hope  of  propitiating  destiny.     Perhaps,  too, 
such  times  of  trial,  when  they  do  not  harden  the  heart,  teach  men  to 
feel  their  brotherhood  by  reminding  tliem  of  their  ctjualitv  before  the 
hand  of  death. 

The  epidemic  likewise  gave  rise  to  -vile  and  odious  actions,  as  well 
as  to  others  of  a  lau^Lible  character.  The  love  of  lucre  unblusliint^ly 
sought  its  gratification  in  this  vast  field  of  desolation.  Chlonira?od 
preparations  rose  to  an  exorbitant  price.  Some  heartless  speculatorsw 
counting  on  the  usual  credulity  of  fear,  began  to  cry  up  and  disiv>se 
of  pretended  remedies,  that  were  either  insignificant  or  iniurious* 
and  to  such  a  pitch  was  this  sort  of  robbery  carried,  that  the*  * 


show^  plainly  enough  what  filth  and  slime  the  passage  of  an  ei^ 
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dexnic  can  stir  up  in  a  society  like  ours.  Some  congratulated  them* 
selves  in  secret,  on  seeing  the  crowd  of  their  competitorB  for  place 
diminishing.  Others,  with  that  greedy  desire  with  which  the  law 
of  inheritance  poisons  the  peace  of  femilies,  already  stretched  out 
their  eager  hands  to  clutch  a  long-coveted  fortune.  The  fiymptoms 
of  poisoning  bearing  a  most  imfortunate  resemblance  to  ihoee  of 
cholera,  we  are  assured  that  many  a  crime  was  committed,  the 
atrocity  of  which  was  lost  to  view  in  the  immensity  of  such 
wide-spread  calamitv. 

To  the  honour  of  the  king  and  his  family  be  it  said,  that  they  did 
not  fly  the  danger.  But  most  of  the  wealthy  daases  fled,  iho 
deputies  fled,  the  peers  of  France  fled.  The  messaaeriet  rouales 
alone  carried  away  seven  hundred  persons  daily  from  Paris.  When 
the  diligences  were  crammed  full  of  pale  travellers,  othen  departed 
in  job  carriages,  and  at  last,  when  these  could  not  be  had,  in  com- 
mon carts.  It  was  in  vain  to  repeat  to  so  many  high  functionaries, 
that  their  place  was  on  the  spot  where  there  were  so  many  wzefcches 
looking  up  to  them  for  comfort  and  succour. 

The  people  seeing  itself  thus  abandoned,  fell  into  the  most  Tiolent 
despair.  Furious  proclamations  were  circulated.  The  agonixed 
feelings,  with  diiEculty  suppressed  before,  now  broke  out  into  the 
loud  language  of  revolt.  So,  then,  the  rich  were  absconding,  taking 
away  with  them  the  employment,  the  bread,  the  life  of  the  working 
man !  Between  cholera  and  hunger,  what  was  to  become  of  the 
people  ?  What !  whilst  the  hospitals  were  crammed  with  the  dying; 
whilst  the  confined  and  unwholesome  dwelling  of  the  poor  man  was 
filled  with  sick ;  whilst  a  part  of  the  people  was  brought  down  so  low 
as  to  have  no  other  asylum  than  the  foiu  streets,  spacious  and  salur 
brious  mansions  were  left  imoccupied!  There  were  thousands  of 
paupers  in  Paris  without  a  place  wherein  to  shelter  their  heads,  and 
thousands  of  h6tcls  without  inliabitants  I 

A  measure,  most  ill-judged  under  the  circumstances,  convected 
these  indignant  feelings  into  acts  of  open  insurrection.  A  new  system 
of  cleaning  tlie  streets  had  been  adopted,  and  the  contnustor  had 
been  authorized  to  collect  the  dirt  in  the  evening,  that  is,  before  ths 
chiffoniers  had  time  to  rake  it  in  search  of  those  objects  firom  which 
indigence  contrives  to  extract  some  wretchedly  small  profit.  This 
was  striking  at  the  means  of  existence  of  more  than  eighteen  hun- 
dred persons,  not  including  the  scavengers  whose  profit  was  de- 
stroyed by  superseding  the  employment  of  the  old  tumbrils.  Crowds 
gathered  in  the  streets  and  squares.  The  new  tumbrils  were  seised, 
tnrown  into  the  river,  or  burnt.  The  poUce  forces  came  im,  and 
fights  took  place.  All  at  once  a  horrid  rumour  ran  through  toe  ex- 
cited people.  An  infernal  plot,  it  was  said,  had  been  formed;  then 
was  no  cholera  in  Paris;  but  miscreants  went  about,  poisoning fidod, 
wine,  and  the  water  of  the  foimtains.  The  people  lent  a  ffreray  ear 
to  these  tales,  delighted,  in  the  excess  of  its  suflerings,  to  find  liefora 
it  enemies  it  could  see  and  lay  hands  on,  instead  ^  an  impelpsbb 
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foe  that  defied  its  yengeance.  Then  stole  firom  group  to  group,  thus 
Uinded  with  paseion,  those  whose  practice  it  is  to  instigate  to  dis- 
order because  they  take  dLeasuie  in  it,  and  those  who  excite  it  for 
their  own  adTantage.  The  horrid  stary  passed  firom  man  to  maut 
and  ere  long  nothing  was  talked  of  in  aU  Faiis  but  poisoning  and 

This  fable  would  perhaps  have  died  away  spontaneously,  or  at 
least  it  would  not  have  become  the  cause  of  so  many  murders,  had 
not  M.  Gisquet,  the  prefect  of  police,  in  his  desire  to  gratify  his 
political  animosities,  or  to  give  proof  of  vigilance,  publidied  a  cir- 
cular containing  these  monstrously  imprudent  words:  ^'  I  am  in- 
fixnned  that,  in  order  to  give  credit  to  atrocious  fictions,  some 
wretches  have  conceived  the  design  of  visiting  the  cabarets  (public 
Iiouses,)  and  the  butchers'  stalls,  with  phials  and  packets  of  poison, 
whether  to  empty  them  into  the  foimtains  and  tne  wine  cans,  and 
on  the  meat,  or  even  to  pretend  to  do  so,  and  cause  themselves  to  be 
arrested  in  the  very  act  by  accomplices,  who,  after  affecting  to  iden- 
tify them  as  attached  to  the  police,  should  fkvour  their  escape,  and 
employ  every  art  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  the  odious  charge 
brought  agamst  the  authorities." 

No  more  was  wanted  to  confirm  the  people  in  its  suspicions. 
Hien  was  withdrawn  for  an  instant,  the  veil  that  conceals  m>m  the 
nch  the  hideous  depths  of  that  social  state  of  which  it  chooses  to 
reap  the  advantage;  then  might  you  behold  all  the  horrid  secrets 
of  modem  civilization  displayed  in  the  seething  billows  of  a  whole 
population.  From  those  dsurksome  quarters  where  misery  hides  its 
forgotten  head,  the  capital  was  suddenly  inundated  by  midtitudes 
of  bare-armed  men,  whose  gloomy  faces  glared -vvith  hate.  What 
sought  they?  What  did  they  demand?  Ihey  never  told  this;  only 
they  explored  the  city  with  prying  eyes  and  ran  about  with  ferocious 
muttering.  Murders  soon  occurred.  Did  a  man  happen  to  pass 
along  with  a  phial  or  a  packet  in  his  hand?  He  was  suspected.  A 
young  man  was  massacred  in  the  Rue  Ponceau,  because  he  had  bent 
forward  at  a  wine-seller's  door,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  o'clock 
it  was;  another  met  with  the  same  fate  near  the  Passage  du  Cairo 
£br  almost  a  similar  reason ;  a  third  was  torn  to  pieces  m  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain  for  having  looked  into  a  well;  a  Jew  perished 
because  in  cheapening  fish  in  the  market  he  had  laughed  in  a 
strange  manner,  and  on  his  being  searched  there  had  been  found  on 
him  a  small  bag  of  white  powder  which  was  nothing  but  camphor; 
in  the  Place  de  Greve,  an  unfortunate  wretch  was  dragged  from 
the  guardhouse  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  where  he  had  taken  refuge, 
he  was  butchered,  and  a  coal-porter  made  his  dog  tear  the  gory 
remains.  Horrible  are  such  scenes;  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
their  ffuilt  reverts  upon  society  itself,  wherever  there  prevails  an  un- 
just allotment  of  physical  and  moral  advantages. 

A  thousand  deplorable  circumstances  combined  to  strengthen 
the  people  in  its  delusion.    Long  tracks  of  wine  and  vinegar  were 
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seen  in  several  streets;  coloured  simar-plums  were  strewed  in  various 
directions;  unknown  hands  slipped  pieces  of  meat  by  night  under 
the  partes  cochires:  there  was  a  telk  of  poisoned  cakes  having 
been  given  in  different  places  to  little  girls.  How  could  all  this 
have  tailed  to  effect  the  imagination  of  the  people,  especially  after 
a  proclamation  in  which  a  conspiracy*  of  poisoners  had  been  officially 
denounced  by  the  i)olice? 

A  sort  of  dcUrium  seemed  in  fact  to  have  seized  all  minds. 
Twelve  thousand  francs  offered  to  the  sufferers  from  cholera  by  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  in  the  name  of  the  Duchess  de  Bern,  were  rudely 
refused  by  the  prefect  of  the  Seine.  In  this  there  was  as  much 
injustice  as  meanness ;  it  was  a  sort  of  coup  d'etat  against  charity. 
Never  had  more  gall  been  infused  into  the  reciprocal  recriminations 
of  parties;  never  had  political  passions  appeared  more  eager  for  the 
fray.  Here  were  young  men  mercilessly  set  upon  in  the  Place 
Vendome  for  having  crowned  the  impenal  eagles  with  wreaths  of 
immortelles ;  there  a  mob  ran  to  attack  St.  Pelagic,  and  the  pri- 
soners revolted,  whilst  the  police  force  entered  the  prison,  fired,  and 
killed  an  unfortunate  prisoner  named  Jacob^us.  Both  parties,  with 
equal  animosity,  and  often  with  equal  injustice^  threw  on  each  other 
the  responsibility  of  every  mischief.  After  having  accused  the 
"  everlasting  enemies  of  order"  (a  standing  official  form  of  insultj^  of 
poisoning  the  people,  in  order  to  have  a  pretext  for  calumniating  the 

fovemment,  the  police  was  itself  accused  of  having  excited  the  St. 
^elagie  riot,  that  it  might  have  an  opportunity  of  extinguishing  it 
in  blood;  and  of  these  accusations,  put  fortn  by  the  two  campe, 
it  was  impossible  to  say  which  was  the  more  absurd  or  the  more 
iniquitous. 

But  the  disorders  did  not  stop  there.  The  people,  believing  in 
the  poisonings,  began  to  fall  foul  of  the  physicians,  and  gathered 
tumultuously  round  the  gates  of  the  hospitals,  pouring  forth  threats 
and  lamentations.  One  day  they  were  carrying  a  cholera  patient 
to  the  H6tel  Dieu,  when  a  turbulent  mob  gathered  round  tine  sick 
man.  Upon  this  the  physician,  who  was  accompanying  him,  lifted  up 
the  blanket  that  concealed  him,  and  pointing  to  the  livid  &ce,  the 
sunken  eyes,  and  the  gaping  mouth,  he  cried  out  to  the  shrinking 
and  terrified  people,  *'  You  don't  believe  in  the  cholera,  don't  you  r 
Well,  look  now,  there's  a  cholera  patient  for  you."  It  needed  no 
ordinary  force  of  mind  to  pass  through  such  trials,  but  courage  was 
not  wanted  to  the  medical  men,  whose  conduct  was  in  general 
worthy  of  praise  and  sometimes  of  admiration.  Elxposed  to  the 
violence  of  blind  rage,  they  braved  it  with  the  same  coolness  as  they 
did  the  disease  itself;  and  there  were  some  of  them,  who  to  avoid 
the  chance  of  being  interrupied  and  delayed  on  their  way  to  their 
patients,  went  through  the  streets  dressed  in  jackets  and  caps  like 
common  working-men. 

Unfortunately  opinions  were  strangely  divided  as  to  the  natoxe 
of  the  treatment  that  should  be  employed.  M.  Magendie  prescribed 
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punch  In  an  infusion  of  chamomile.  The  basis  of  M.  Recamier's 
treatment  consisted  in  afiusions  of  cold  water.  M.  Rostan,  head 
phvacian  of  the  temporary  hospital  of  the  Grenier  d'Abondanoe  put 
the  patient  into  a  bath  at  the  temperature  of  32^  R&umur;  after  the 
bath  he  bled  him  in  the  arm,  ana  applied  leeches  on  the  epigastric 
xa^on;  M.  Rostan  at  the  same  time  prescribed  an  aromatic  imusion 
oi  balm,  mint,  or  chamomile.  M.  Londe,  president  of  the  com- 
mission sent  to  Poland,  was  governed  by  the  circumstances  of  each 
individual  case^  and  practised  the  sjrmtomatic  method  of  treatment. 
M.  Gerdy  employed,  in  the  cold  stage,  three  blisters  along  the  ver- 
tebral column,  upon  the  neck,  the  back,  and  the  loins,  sinapisms  to 
the  epigastrium  and  the  limbs,  and  seltzer-water.  In  the  period  of 
reaction  he  had  recourse,  but  not  often,  to  blood-letting.  MM. 
Touzet  and  Coster  proposed  oxygenizing  the  blood.  M.  Andral 
prescribed  a  potion  consisting  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of 
quinine,  sulphuric  ether,  and  camphor,  and  embrocations  of  the  limbs 
with  tincture  of  cantharides.  The  antiphlogistic  treatment  was 
adopted  by  M.  Bouillaud,  who  employed  excitants  of  the  skin, 
and  opiates,  as  auxiliary  means.  M.  Gendrin  gave  large  doses  of 
opium.  M.  Dupuytren's  practice  consisted  in  cupping  over  the 
epigastrium,  drawing  two  or  three  ounces  of  blood,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient  and  the  state  of  the 
pulse;  motions  with  flannel,  and  decoction  of  poppyheads,  and 
tumigations.  In  a  memoir  published  on  the  cholera  morbus  by 
Baron  Larrey,  he  recommended  as  the  best  topical  applications  cup- 
ping, rubefacients  composed  of  cartharides  and  camphor,  dry  frictions 
with  wool,  and  unction  with  aromatic  oils.  M.  Wolowski  had  ma- 
turely studied  the  disease  in  his  capacity  of  head  of  the  medical 
staff  of  the  Polish  army;  he  distinguished  it  into  two  species,  as  thenic 
and  inflammatory;  the  first  of  these  he  treated  with  very  hot 
peppermint  water,  large  doses  of  opium,  flannel  frictions,  sinapisms 
and  dry  cupping  applied  to  the  extremities,  the  abdomen,  and  the 
region  of  the  stomacli :  against  the  second  he  had  recourse  to  blood- 
letting, to  a  potion  composed  of  salep,  common  water,  and  laurel- 
water  in  certain  proportions,  and  to  cupping  over  the  belly,  the 
breast,  and  the  spine.  This  enumeration  which  it  would  be  useless 
and  wearisome  to  extend  further,  is  enough  to  show  how  far  medical 
men  were  from  agreeing  on  the  best  curative  means  to  employ. 

There  was  at  tnat  time  among  them  a  man  of  great  abihty  and 
boldness,  who,  following  in  the  steps  of  Bichat,  had  aimed  at  no- 
thing less  than  introducing  a  complete  revolution  into  medical 
science.  Convinced  that  it  could  have  no  real  foundation  elsewhere 
than  in  a  knowledge  of  the  human  frame  and  of  the  play  of  its 
organs,  that  is  to  say  in  physiology,  he  wished  that  instead  of  judg- 
ing of  maladies  only  by  their  effects,  they  should  be  studied  in  their 
cause ;  and  that  cause  he  thought  he  had  discovered  in  the  intestine 
canal  and  the  stomach.  His  principle  was  this:  whenever  there 
is  disorder  in  the  functions  of  life,  there  is  some  material  lesion  in  an 
organ.    Setting  out  from  that  postulate,  he  referred  every  thing  to 
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intestinal  inflammation ;  he  rejected  the  internal  use  of  stimnlantB,  as 
in  the  last  degree  dangerous  and  pemiciona,  allowed  of  thdr  em- 
ployment externally  only  in  certain  cases,  and  made  the  art  of  heal- 
ms  consist  chiefly  in  the  antiphc^istic  method,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
judicious  employment  of  dcbuitants  and  blood-letting. 

This  system  had  already  made  a  mreat  noise  in  the  medical  woild, 
where  it  had  become  the  subject  of  passionate  contests  between  M. 
Broussais  and  M.  Chomel,  when  the  cholera  entered  France.  Brouasais 
studied  that  terrible  epidemic^  under  the  prepossession  of  ideaawhich  he 
wasimpatient  to  make  triumphant;  ana  observing  that  in  most  cases 
the  stomach,  the  small  intestines,  and  the  great,  showed  manifest  tzaces 
of  inflammation,  from  tiie  simplest  to  the  most  complex  degree,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  use  of  warm  drinks  and  irritating 
substances,  thinking  them  calculating  only  to  add  fiiel  to  the  in- 
ternal fire  that  consumed  the  patients.  Leeches  and  ice  appeared  to 
him  the  only  weapons  witii  wnich  science  could  contend  ^fectiyely 
against  the  disease;  and  this  doctrine  he  endeavoured  to  prove  in 
lectures,  which,  bemg  delivered  in  the  very  presence  of  the  pesti- 
lence, produced  a  great  sensation  in  Paris. 

During  the  first  fifteen  days  after  its  appearance,  the  epidemic 
went  on  rapidly  increasing;  on  reaching  its  highest  pitch,  it  seemed 
to  remain  stationary  for  five  or  six  days,  after  which  it  began 
to  decline.  But  on  tiie  17th  of  June  it  suddenly  revived  in  strength, 
and  this  exasperation  was  marked  by  226  deaths  daily,  a  mft-riTnwTn 
much  inferior,  however,  to  that  of  the  first  period,  which  by  the 
most  moderate  calculations  had  been  800  per  diem,  or,  according  to 
the  majority  of  statements,  firom  1300  to  1400.  More  wan 
12,700  persons  were  carried  ofi*  in  the  month  of  Apxil  alone.  It 
appears  from  an  able  report  by  MM.  Benoiston  de  Chateauneuf,  Che- 
vallier,  Deveaux,  Millot,  Parent-Duchatelet,  Petit,  Pontonnier,  TW- 
buchet,  Villerme,  and  ViUot,  that  during  the  hundred  and  ei^ty- 
ninc  days  the  epidemic  lasted,  the  dcatiis  by  cholera  had  oeen 
18,402 ;  but  tiiis  includes  only  those  deaths  that  could  be  oflicially  as- 
certained ;  now,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  all  the  usual  formauties 
were  not  complied  with  in  a  period  of  such  confiiaon,  and  that  in 
many  cases  the  proper  declarations  were  unintentionally  omitted. 
Accordingly  the  official  return  of  deaths  was  genearally  oonsidered 
to  be  much  below  tiie  real  amoimt. 

The  cholera  had  not  confined  its  ravages  to  Paris:  it  had  reached 
several  departments,  TAisne,  la  Cote  d'Qr,  TEure,  I'lndre,  I'lndze 
et  Loire,  le  Loiret,  la  Mame,  le  Nord,  TQise,  le  Pas  de  Oalaas,  le 
Khone,  la  Seine  et  Mame,  la  Seine  Inferieure,  and  la  Somme;  but 
the  returns  from  all  these  departments  together  showed  only  W4 
cases  up  to  the  20th  of  April,  405  of  which  were  fittaL  This  was  a 
very  inconsiderable  mortelity  compared  with  that  which  had  hud 
waste  the  capital.  Some  communes,  however,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  were  cruelly  ravi^ed.  The  little  village  of  CoorteraB, 
in  the  department  de  I'Aube,  lost  ninety-ax  inhabitants  out  of  ejkh 
puktion  of  500  souls;  and  several  examples  of  this  kind  servea  to 
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confirm  the  observation  previously  made,  that  running  waters  were 
potent  conductors  of  cholera.  * 

At  last  the  cholera  subsided,  but  not  till  it  had  made  its  invin* 
ciUe  influence  felt  in  the  political  world. 

It  had  been  decided  at  court  that  the  Due  d'Orleans  should  visit 
the  hoeptals.  Casimir  Perier  accompanied  the  prince;  and  this 
mB  an  mcontestable  proof  of  courage  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  had 
Icmg  carried  the  seeds  of  death  within  him,  whose  nerves  were  irrit- 
able to  excess;  and  who  shuddered  at  the  mere  idea  of  a  corpse. 
The  fiict  is  that  Casimir  Perier's  visit  to  the  cholera  wards  left  an  in- 
ef&ceable  impression  on  his  mind,  and  from  that  day  he  never 
ceased  to  bend  more  and  more  towards  the  toml).  Iliis  became 
known,  and  in  consequence  of  the  exaggerated  importance  attributed 
in  every  monarchy  to  individual  agents,  Casimir  Purler's  illness 
became  an  engrossing  subject  of  all  men's  thoughts.  The  several 
parties  gave  each  other  the  meeting  as  it  were  round  his  deathbed; 
his  dying  struggles  became  the  subject  of  discussion;  his  enemies 
computed  openly  and  aloud  hoW  many  hours  he  had  to  live;  some 
even  seemed  to  regret  that  such  a  man  should  die  quietly  in  his 
bed,  and  leave  to  history  the  task  of  meting  out  his  chastisement. 

And  he,  all  tliis  while,  was  adding  the  torments  of  the  mind  to 
his  physical  sufferings,  aware  as  he  was  of  the  decline  of  his  ascend- 
ancy. For  the  kin^s  patient  steadfastness  of  purpo^  had  at  last 
wearied  out  the  minister's  impetuosity.  Casimir  ]Perier  had  often 
been  forced  in  his  latter  days  to  bend  beneath  a  power  superior  to 
his  own;  and  to  him  the  wounds  inflicted  on  his  pride  were  the 
most  poignant  of  all.  Tliereupon  he  laboured  more  than  ever  to 
cloak  his  secret  humiliation  by  his  arrogant  and  ostentatious  parade 
of  devotedness ;  then  more  than  ever  he  took  delight  in  throwing 
odiiun  on  his  master.  But  this  was  not  a  vengeance  ample  enough 
for  a  nature  so  haughty  as  liis.  Besides,  Casimir  Perier  well  knew 
that  if  anarchy  continued  it  would  not  fail  to  swallow  him  up; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  if  authority  succeeded  in  firmly  establi^i- 
ing  itself,  the  court  would  break  liira  as  a  tool  no  longer  needed. 

It  could  not  be  said  that  the  discord  between  the  monarch  and 
him  had  reference  to  questions  of  principle  or  system.  Substan- 
tially their  poUcy  was  the  same :  but  each  of  them  sought  to  appro- 
priate to  himself  all  the  honour  of  that  poUcy  in  the  eyes  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  The  king  would  govern :  Casimir  Perier  would  have 
the  king  content  himself  with  reigning.  Again,  the  king  was 
prone  to  judge  of  human  things  from  the  result,  whilst  his  minister 
was  not  indifferent  to  the  pomp  of  the  m^ans,  and  attributed  much 
importance  to  forms.  Casimir  Perier  would  not  have  suffered  for 
instance,  that  the  honour  of  France  should  be  wounded  in  words, 
that  honour  which  nevertheless  he  had  not  deemed  compromised 
either  by  the  diplomatic  defeats  sustained  in  London,  or  by  the  blow 
struck  in  Warsaw  at  the  dearest  sympathies  of  Frenchmen. 

A  scene  which  took  place  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  Casimir 
Perier  will  give  an  idea  of  his  susceptibility,  in  which  a  certain 
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grandeur  was  mingled  with  inconsistency  and  irascibility.  It  was 
in  one  of  tlie  crises  of  his  malady.  M.  Milleret,  a  friend  of  his,  for- 
merly a  deputy  under  the  Restoration,  paid  him  a  visit.  He  found 
the  president  of  the  council  engaged  in  conference  with  the  ambas- 
sador of  Riissia,  and  sat  down  to  wait  in  the  anti-chamber.  Presently 
he  heard  loud  voices;  the  door  opened,  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo  came 
out  of  the  president's  chamber,  betraying  every  appearance  of  strong 
excitement.  The  minister  was  still  more  a^tated;  he  foamed  at 
the  mouth,  and  M.  Milleret  was  informed  by  him  on  the  spot,  that, 
tlie  Russian  minister  having  presumed  to  use  this  haughty  expres- 
sion, "  The  emperor,  my  master,  does  not  choose  . ..  .(ne  veutpas);* 
he  replied  to  him,  *'  Tell  your  master  that  France  does  not  submit  to 
receive  orders,  and  that  while  Casimir  Perier  Uves,  she  will  ask  ad- 
vice as  to  how  she  shall  act,  of  none  but  herself  and  her  honour." 
Casimir  Perier  spoke  these  words  with  a  face  of  intense  excitement. 
He  then  fell  back  exhausted  in  his  arm-chair,  and  when  M.  Milleret 
tried  to  calm  liim,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  passion  of  feeling, 
and  exclaimed,  the  impress  of  death  visibly  manitesting  itself  on  his 
person :  "  Ah !   I  am  lost !    They  liave  killed  me !" 

The  illness  of  the  president  of  the  council  growing  worse  and 
worse  every  day,  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  temporary  suc- 
cessor :  M.  do  Montalivet  was  nominated  Minister  of  the  Interior 
ad  mterim.  The  ordonnance,  declaring  this  appointment  was  dated 
the  17th  of  April;  on  the  16th  of  May  Casimir  Perier  had  ceased 
to  exist.  The  King  wrote  to  the  family  in  suitable  terms;  to  one 
of  his  intimates  he  said:  *'  Casimir  Perier  is  dead:  is  this  an  advan- 
tage or  a  misfortune?     Time  will  show." 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Casimir  Perier  died,  was  buried 
George  Cuvier,  the  victim  of  a  malady  which  was  not  the  cholera 
morbus.  George  Cuvier  was  an  honour  to  his  country,  an  honour 
to  his  age.  At  the  end  of  this  work  place  will  be  found  for  a 
review  of  his  immortal  labours.  Yet  his  funeral  was  unattended  by 
that  pomp  and  ceremony,  which  political  favour  threw  around  the 
obsequies  of  the  president  of  the  council.  Several  eminent  per- 
sonages, among  others  MM.  Royer  Collard,  delivered  orations, 
replete  with  expressions  of  the  most  heartfelt  respect,  over  the  tomb 
of  Casimir  Pener.  A  subscription  was  opened  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  monument  to  his  memory.  The  grief  in  many  quarters,  at 
his  loss,  was  profound;  especially  among  the  mercantile  and  trading 
classes,  many  of  whom  closed  their  warehouses  and  shops  on  the 
day  of  the  burial,  in  sign  of  mourning.  The  exchange,  even  the 
impassible  exchange,  was  for  this  once  moved. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Casimir  Perier.  He  had  viewed  in  society, 
not  men  to  direct,  but  enemies  to  destroy;  for  he  was  a  minister  of 
strong  hatreds  and  narrow  views;  of  a  vigorous  and  vet  morbid  souL 
A  man  in  business,  a  banker,  he  desired  peace;  but  the  powers 
desired  it  also,  and  the  more  eagerly,  that  they  saw  theffenius  of 
revolutions  all  ready  to  follow  the  march  of  armies.  This,  how- 
ever, Casimir  Perier  did  not  understand:  his  own  fears  prevented 
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liim  from  profiting  by  the  fears  of  others;  and  he  compelled  France 
to  submit  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  European  repose,  at  a  time 
when  he  might  have  dictated  instead  of  receiving  conditions,  as 
was  thoroughly  proved  by  the  aifair  of  Ancona,  which  went  off 
with  such  impunity,  an  affair  in  which  he  engaged  with  an  energy 
of  will,  that  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  the  decided  opinion  of  MM. 
S^bastiani  and  de  Rigny,  nor  even  by  that  of  the  king  himself. 
Unfortunately,  the  expedition  of  Ancona  infringed  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  pohcy,  which  had  been  hitherto  acted  upon,  in  an  abrupt 
way,  and  upon  an  inadequate  occasion.  The  resuUs  of  this  policy 
had  been  tlie  occupation  of  Wai*saw  by  the  Russians,  the  first  entry 
of  the  Austrians  into  Bologna,  the  annihilation  of  our  influence  in 
Belgium,  the  abasement  of  France,  weakness  throughout  the  ci- 
vilized world.  The  living  strensth  that  had  been  awakened  by 
the  revolution  of  1830,  bes^an  audibly  to  murmur  at  all  this,  to 
manifest  impatience  for  a  change.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  ap- 
pease and  satisfy  them  by  at  once  setting  about  the  vast  social  reforms 
required  by  a  state,  the  prey  to  all  the  disorders  of  irjfegular  compe- 
tition; but  Casimir  Perier  was  powerful,  was  rich,  and  the  necessity 
for  change  did  not  present  itself  to  him.  Besides,  even  had  he 
possessed  the  disinterestedness  of  a  true  reformer,  he  had  not  the 
pieculiar  knowledge  and  boldness  which  the  task  demands;  his  was 
not  the  genius  of  reform;  it  was  his  destiny  to  crush  under  foot  the 
power  which  he  was  incapable  of  disciplining,  and  directing  onwards 
to  a  great  aim.  This,  at  least,  was  what  ne  essayed  to  do,  amidst 
the  applausive  shouts  of  the  bourgeoisie ;  and  certainly,  no  man  was 
better  fitted  than  he  for  this  work  of  hate.  Strife  suited  his  tempe- 
rament, and  superseded  the  necessity  of  his  having  ideas.  For  the 
rest,  his  policy,  which  in  the  fu^t  instance  was  entirely  a  matter  of 
egoism,  became  in  the  end  sincere,  in  becoming  fanatical,  and  he 
applied  to  its  defence  an  ardour  which  sometimes  really  assumed  the 
appeamnce  of  heroism.  But  the  civilization  of  manners  refused  his 
violent  spirit  its  weapons ;  the  scaffold  was  wanting.  Casimir  Perier 
rendered  himself  the  object  of  much  hatred  and  very  little  fear;  in- 
stead of  governing  the  country  he  merely  agitated  and  disturbed  it; 
he  created  far  more  obstacles  than  he  was  able  to  surmount;  and  his 
fierce  energy,  when  its  very  excess  had  disarmed  and  rendered  it 
powerless,  only  served  to  irritate  his  enemies  to  a  pitch  of  fury. 
After  having  in  this  way  brought  evil  into  the  world  about  him, 
Casimir  Perier  had  no  notion  of  opposing  to  it  other  than  the  most 
empirical  remedies,  which  threw  society  into  a  state  of  superexcitation, 
and  when  this  rapidly  subsided  into  a  frightful  condition  of  exhaus- 
tion and  lethargy.  Thus  Casimir  Perier  died  filled  with  despair  at 
the  worse  than  nothingness  of  all  his  miserable  triumphs,  his  soul 
tormented  with  fearful  disquiet,  his  mind  occupied  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  two  towns  filled  by  him  with  blood,  and  his  reason  convinced 
that  his  administration  was  about  to  be  succeeded  by  chaos,  and  that 
he  was  leaving  as  a  legacy  to  his  country  two  civil  wars. 
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APPENDIX- 
PROTEST   OF   THE   JOURNALISTS. 
(July  27,  1830.) 

It  has  been  frequently  announced,  during  the  last  tax  months,  that  the  laws  were 
to  be  Tiolat^  that  a  coup  d'etat  was  to  be  strudc;  the  good  sense  of  the  public  re- 
fused to  believe  the  fact.  The  ministry  repudiated  this  supposition  as  a  calumny. 
The  Mimiteur,  however,  lias  at  last  published  those  fiunous  ordinances,  which  are  the 
most  glaring  violation  of  the  laws.  The  legal  Hgime  is,  therefore,  interrupted;  that 
of  force  is  begun.  In  the  situation  in  wliich  we  are  placed,  obedience  ceases  to  be  a 
duty.  The  citizens,  who  are  before  all  others  called  on  to  obey,  and  the  writers 
in  the  public  journals,  they  ouglit  to  be  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  resistsnoe  to 
that  authority  which  has  divested  itself  of  the  character  of  law.  The  rcMona  on 
which  they  rely  are  such,  that  it  is  enough  merely  to  enunciate  them. 

The  matters  whidi  regulate  the  ordinances  published  this  day,  are  of  those  on 
which  the  royal  authority  cannot,  according  to  the  charter,  pronounce  of  itself  alone. 
The  charter,  article  eight,  says  that,  in  matters  of  the  press,  Firenchmai  are  boond 
to  conform  to  the  laws;  it  does  not  say  to  the  ordinances.  The  cliarter,  article  thirty- 
five,  says  tliat  the  organization  of  the  electoral  colleges  sliall  be  reg^nlated  ^  £Ae  ftiioff ; 
it  does  not  say  by  the  ordinances. 

The  crown  itself  had  hitherto  recognised  these  articles:  it  had  not  thought  of 
availing  itself  against  them,  either  of  a  pretended  constituent  power,  or  of  a  power 
falsely  attributed  to  the  fourteenth  articie. 

On  all  occasions,  in  fact,  when  circumstances  of  alleged  gravity  seemed  to  it  to 
demand  a  modification,  whether  in  the  riffime  of  the  press,  or  in  the  electoral  rSffiwu^ 
it  has  had  recourse  to  the  two  Chambers.  When  it  was  found  necessary  to  modify 
the  charter,  in  order  to  establish  scptennality  and  integral  renovation,  it  had  reoonrset 
not  to  itself  as  author  of  the  Chamber,  but  to  the  Chambers.  Royalty  has,  therefore, 
recognised,  and  itself  acted  upon  those  eighth  and  thirty-fifth  articles,  and  has  not 
arrogated  to  itself,  as  regards  them,  either  a  constituent  authority  or  a  dietatarial 
authority,  which  nowhere  exists. 

The  tribunals,  to  which  belongs  the  right  of  interpretation,  have  solemnly  leoog^ 
nised  these  same  principles.  Tlie  royal  court  of  Paris,  and  several  others,  have  con- 
demned the  publishers  of  the  AsMciatton  Brctonne,  as  authors  of  outragea  against  the 
government.  It  has  regarded  as  an  outrage  tlic  supposition  that  the  government 
could  employ  the  authority  of  ordinances  where  the  authority  of  the  law  can  alone 
be  admitted.  Thus  the  formal  text  of  the  charter,  the  practice  hitherto  followed  by 
the  crown,  and  the  decision  of  tlie  tribunals,  establisli  the  principle  that,  in  matters 
of  the  press  and  of  electoral  organization,  the  laws— that  is  to  say,  the  king  and  the 
Chambers — can  alone  pronounce  decisively. 

To-day,  therefore,  the  government  has  violated  legality.  We  are  dispensed  fhim 
obeying;  we  will  endeavour  to  publish  our  prints,  witliout  asking  for  the  authoriza- 
tion imposed  on  us;  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  the  end,  that  this  day,  at  leasts  th^ 
may  reach  all  France. 

This  is  what  our  duty  as  citizens  prescribes  to  us,  and  we  will  Ailfil  it. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  point  out  its  duties  to  the  ille^ly-dissdved  Chamber;  but  we 
may  beseech  it  to  rel^  on  its  evident  right,  and  to  resist  to  its  utmost  the  violation 
of  the  laws.  That  right  is  as  certain  as  that  on  which  we  rely.  The  charter  says, 
article  fifty,  that  the  khig  may  dissolve  the  Cliamber  of  Deputies;  but  it  is  necessary 
thereto  that  it  shall  liave  met  and  been  constituted  a  chamber;  that  it  shall  have  up- 
held a  system  capable  of  provoking  its  dissolution.  But  before  tlie  meeting  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Chamber,  there  is  nothing  but  elections  made.  Now  the  charter 
nowhere  says  that  the  king  may  quash  elections.  The  ordinances  published  this  day 
only  quash  elections;  they  are,  tlierdbre,  illegal,  for  they  do  a  thing  which  the  char- 
ter does  not  authorize.  The  deputies  elected  and  convoked  for  the  3d  of  August 
are,  therefore,  well  and  duly  elected  and  convoked.  Their  right  is  the  nine  to-day 
as  yesterday.  France  beseeches  them  not  to  forget  it.  Whatever  th^  may  and  can 
do  to  enforce  that  right,  they  ore  bound  to  do.  The  government  has  this  day  lost 
the  character  of  legality  which  commands  obedience.  We  resist  it  as  regards  our- 
selves; it  is  for  France  to  judge  how  far  its  own  resistance  should  extend. 

Signed  by  the  g^rants  and  rcdactcurs  (editors  and  contributors)  of  joomala  actnally 
present  in  Paris.  (Here  follow  forty-tlireo  names.) 
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